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PREFACE. 



The present volume, the fourth, completes my work on the 
' Nidification of tho Birds of the Indian Empire,' and comparison 
with previous standards of knowledge, as shown by earlier works, 
oan now be made. 

In the first edition of ' The Fauna,' begun in 1889, 1,617 species 
of birds were enumerated, plus 14 in the Addenda, or 1,631 in all; 
of these, the breeding habits and egga of roughly 40 per cent, were 
then unknown. When I wrote the second edition of the Birds in 
that work it contained descriptions of 2,293 species and subspecies 
of birds. To these 54 were added in the volumes of Corrigenda 
and Addenda, making a total of 2,347, to which a few more have 
again been added since they were written, raising the number to 
2,351. Of these, the breeding of 1,723 species and subspecies is now 
recorded, more or less fully, in the present volumes ; of the .residue, 
349, the nidification of which is also known, breed in other countries, 
while there remain no less than 279'species and suhspecies of whose 
nidification nothing is known at all, nearly 12 per cent, of the whole 
number. Since the earlier volumes of the present work were printed 
and the fourth volume written, considerable further additions 
to the Avifauna of India and Burma have been made, owing, princi- 
pally, to the great work done by the Vemey Survey of Southern 
India and by other important, though smaller, collections made in 
Burma, the principal of these being that made by Stoekley in North 
East Burma. 

The grand material furnished hy the Vemey Survey, which is 
being worked out by Messrs. N. B. Kinnear and H, Whistler, has 
enabled many new races to be satisfactorily defined, while Stockley's 
work has added certain forms to the Burmese Avifauna which had 
hitherto heen believed to he entirely extra -liinital, 
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Although the present four volumes show that an immense advance 
has taken place in our knowledge of bird-life since Hume's secon* 
edition of ' Nests and Eggs ' was written in 1892, it also prove , 
that there is yet a very great deal left for us to discover. As already 
shown, the nidification of nearly 12 per cent, of our birds is still a 
complete blank, while there are many others concerning which our 
knowledge is incomplete in respect even to the simplest facts. 
In the vast majority, moreover, we still have to learn much in regard 
to incubation and other details which await elucidation by our 
field -naturalists. 

Perhaps in writing this, the preface to the final volume, I may be 
forgiven if I again refer to the ethics of egg -collecting, especially 
as of late so much has been said and done to deter all work of this 
nature. May I once more start with the premise that no one should 
start egg -collecting unless they have some scientific object in view 
in so doing. To collect eggs merely to satisfy one's aesthetic sense 
of the beautiful, or to acquire something which someone else has 
not got, is admittedly not sufficient excuse for causing suffering, 
however slight that may be, to any bird. On the other hand, 
it is now generally agreed that the study of eggs and the breeding 
of birds is of some advantage to Ornithology and, if properly con- 
ducted, is no more cruel than bird -photography or any other method 
of studying bird-life. A very well-known watcher in England once 
said that ho would rather have ten egg- collectors on his ground 
than one photographer, yet this has certainly, and rightly, not 
deterred bird -photographers from continuing their fascinating and 
useful hobby, nor should the widespread and often uncontrolled 
abuse of egg- collectors deter them from carrying on their particular 
line bf investigation. 

In India there are very few places where egg -collecting can do 
any harm. In a country so vast, and with so many natural diffi- 
culties to overcome, the percentage of eggs taken to those laid 
cannot be anything but infinitesimal, while natural enemies and 
natural causes certainly destroy many hundreds of eggs to every 
one taken by egg-collectors. Vermin swarm everywhere, and 
snakes, lizards, rapacious birds and great numbers of the cat tribe 
one and all take toll of eggs and young, while oyolones, floods etc. 
wipe out vast colonies of many species'oT birds m a few hours. 
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I would also like once more to emphasize what I have already 
said in regard to the methods employed in egg -collecting. Self- 
taken eggs are worth more than those taken by others, however 
good these may be, for it is generally possible to furnish fuller and 
more minute details concerning the nesfcs, eggs and their environment. 
Eggs taken by small boys and casual collectors are worthless and 
should never be accepted other than in very exceptional circum- 
stances. At the same time, assertions, such as are sometimes made, 
that all eggs taken by local Indian villagers eto. are worthless are, 
of course, utterly incorrect, as some of these same villagers are 
wonderful field -naturalists, highly intelligent and capable of being 
trained to do excellent work. No one man can cover so wide an 
area as the whole of India, Burma and Ceylon, yet a comparison 
between the Oology of these various regions ia essential before 
general conclusions can be drawn. The author has been so fortunate 
as to obtain from many naturalists collections the cream from which 
has been incorporated with his own, thus making it truly representa- 
tive of areas which it would have been impossible for him to work 
personally. Among these collections may be mentioned those of 
Osmaston and Ward from Kashmir and the unique material obtained 
by the former in the •Andamans and many other places ; the 
collections of P. Dodsworth and A. E. Jones from the Simla States ; 
Rattray's from Kashmir, the Murree Hills etc. ; Whymper's from 
Kuman ; Tunnard's and Phillips's from Ceylon ; Betham's from 
many districts in the West and North-West ; Pitman's and White- 
head's from the North-West Frontier ; most of Bulkley's collections 
made in Sind; Mackinnon's from Mussoorie, Howard Campbell's 
from the Nilgiris; Stuart's and Bourdillon's from Travanoore; 
Coltart's from Bihar; Hopwood's, Mackenzie's, Grant's, part of 
Harington's and several other smaller collections from Burma, 
including Livesey's, principally obtained in the Shan States. In 
addition to. these complete or part collections, many other field- 
naturaliats whose names constantly appear in the pages of this 
work have given me of their beat, and to them — too many to name 
individually — I owe a great debt of gratitude for all they have done 
to help me in amassing material sufficient to enable me to complete 
a work of the nature of the present four volumes. They contain the 
result of nearly sixty years' field-work by the author as boy, young 
man and old man, together with that of nearly all the best collec- 
tors in India for the last fifty years and, if they assist those of the 
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present day and make their work any more easy, they have clone 
enough to justify themselves. If, also, it enables my readers to 
carry on their work in a systematic method, adding to our knowledge 
where it is most needed, showing them to some extent how, when, 
where and why to work, then the volumes are not only justified, 
but their author's object is attained. 

Among those to whom my thanks are due for help I must mention 
both Colonel R. H. Rattray and Captain R. S. P. Bates, who have 
supplied mo with the great majority of the photographs which illus- 
trate the work. In some ca^jss when I have had to collate and 
summarize the information eEmtained in numerous notes and letters, 
the authors have been good enough to read and check results so 
as to ensure their correctness and, among these, I would especially 
mention the names of Colonel Rattray, General Betham, and Messrs, 
B, B. Osmaston, J. Stuart and Chas. M: Inglis. 

The Bibliography has heen given in ' The Fauna ' and I have not 
repeated it again for this work. 



E. C. STUART BAKER. 



6 Harold Road, S,E. 19. 
1st June, 1935. 
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THE NIDHTCATION 

OF 

BIRDS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 



Order III. ACCIPITRES. 

(DlUBNAL BlEDS OF PREY.) 

Family PAXDIONIM. 
(OgpfiEYa.) 

Pandion hallaetiis. 
The Ospbby. 

(1704) Pandion haliaetus haliaetus (Linn.). 
The Eobopean Ospkby. 

Pandion hoLia&ms halia&ws, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 3. 

The Osprey has a very wide breeding range over almost the whole 
of Europe and Northern Asia, nesting as far South as the Himalayas 
and occasionally even in the plains adjacent to them. Livesey 
has seen Ospreys in pairs fishing on the Inli Lake, in the Southern 
Shan States, in May and June, and it is practically certain that they 
must breed somewhere in the vicinity. 

Although this fine bird occurs regularly in the Summer in 
the Himalayas very little is on record about its breeding 
in these mountains. Parker took a single egg from a nest in the 
Botanical Gardens in Calcutta hut, although the egg eventually 
came into my possession, there wore no details with it, though 
the egg is, of course, unmistakable. In Caohar a pair bred for 
many years on some high ground in the centre of the Chutla hheel, 
a vast swamp covering a huge area in the Rains and almost drying 
up in the months of March and April. This nest, from which I 
obtained three eggs on the 14th April, was a huge affair of sticks 
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and branches measuring about 4£ feet across and nearly the same 
in depth. It was built about 40 feet up in a thinly foliaged. tree 
and was oonspicuous for miles around. Thore was no lining beyond 
rather smaller twigs and leaves and one filthy piece of wool. The 
villagers aaid that these birds had bred there for at loast 40 years, 
and they continued to breed for two years more, when one of the 
birds, a grand female, was unfortunately shot by a planter when 
out Snipe -shoo ting. I have been told of a nest said to have been 
found in the Sunderbands but cannot ; guaraqtee that the identi- 
fication was correct, "> "^ ' 

In Turkestan Ludlow speaks of the bird as very common. He 
writes (Ibis, 1933, p. 689) that he saw six nests, four containing 
young, one threo eggs, while the sixth was not examined. This 
was on the 19th May and at the junction of tho Mointa and Tekkes 
Rivers. 

In Europe they lay from about the end of April to tho end of 
May in the Southern parts of their range and from the end of May 
to the middle of June in the more. Northern. I obtained quite 
fresh eggs on the 23rd June in Northern Lapland, wbile D. Meinertz- 
hagen took one pair in the South of that country on the 30tb April. 

Jourdain gives the* measurements of one hundred European 
eggs as follows: — Average 61-6x46-3 mm.: maxima 69-0x46-0 
and 68-4x50-3 mm. ; minima 50-4x41-3 and 55-2x40-2 mm. 

My Cachar eggs measure 61-1x46-0, 62-0x45-2 and 61-0 X 
46-8 mm. 

The eggs are certainly among tho most beautiful of all Raptores* 
eggs and vary very greatly inter se. Most eggs have a white, 
buffy white or creamy white ground, very boldly blotched and 
splashed with primary markings of chestnut-red, deep red, or red- 
brown. Under these are numerous secondary markings of lavender- 
grey, inky purple or hvid grey. In many eggs the secondary 
markings suffice to give a very purple tint to the whole egg, while 
in a few they preponderate and are mingled with reddish mottlings 
obscuring almost the entire ground. Nearly always the blotches 
are larger and more thickly laid on at the larger end and I have 
one or two eggs in which they are practically confined to that end. 
A few egga are more like huge eggs of the Peregrine, the wholo 
surface freely covered with bright chestnut- red but, as a rule, 
-only one egg in a clutch is so marked. One egg of a pair taken 
by Wolley has the ground pale brick-pink smudged with dull pale 
greyish brick-red, the other being a normally marked handsome egg. 
A clutch of three taken by Baron Carpelan in Lapland has one 
egg like an extremely handsome egg of a Peregrine, one with 
a pink ground mottled with purple, red and grey, and the third 
with a cream ground very richly mottled with deep red. A pair 
taken by myself in Lapland has the ground a rose -pink, but this, 
I believe, is very rare. 
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Family ^EGYPIIDiE. 

(Old Wobld Vultures.) 

(1705) /Egypius monaohiis (linn.). 

THE ClNEItEOUS'VULTUKE. 
' iEgypius monachua. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 7. 

The breeding range of this fine Vulture extends from South- 
West Europe and Nor thorn Africa, East through Western and Central 
Asia to India and Burma, whilst it has also been recorded from 
Niugpo in China. Livesey, who knows the bird well, tells me that 
he saw it at least twice at Bhamo and again at Namkham in 
.December 1931. 

In India little has been recorded about its nidification beyond 
.the excellent notes of Marshall and Williamson from Quetta. 

I found it breeding in North Cachar, a single pair which had 
, occupied for many years a ledgo on a cliff at about 6,000 feet on 
the Bar ail Range. Here they had built a hugo stick-nest on 
a ledge on a narrow bare space where there had been a small land- , 
slide ; on either side tbere was comparatively dense though rather 
stunted forest, trees jutting ont from the face of the cliff wherever 
tbere was room between the boulders, so that it was not difficult 
to approach. On the 18th January the nest contained one egg, 
a very dingy dirty specimen and small, just like a P&eudoqyps 
egg, so I had to shoot one of the parents for identification, which 
proved to be the female. The next year on revisiting the spot 
I found the n£st again occupied, the male having found another 
mate. The nest was mainly of sticks and branches but mixed 
with all sorts of rubbish. All round was a great accumulation of 
very evil-smelling animal remnants. The ledge was about 12 feet 
long by 3 to wide and the whole was more or less taken up with 
the nest. The Nagas of a village quite close by and within sight 
of the nest said it had been occupied for some fourteen or fifteen 
years. 

Marshall has the following interesting note on its breeding near 
Quetta (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 264, 1911) : — 
" This year, hearing from a Pathan that he knew of -a nest, I made 
arrangements to go out and see it on April 16 th. I drove abont 
14 miles to the end of the road and then took to the hills walking ; 
after about three hours walking up and down hill, we reached the 
tree on which the nest was placed ; this was on an old juniper 
about 40 feet higb and 7 feet through at the foot, 3nd was situated 
on the steep hill-side about 8,000 feet above sea-level ; it was in 
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a very wild place with high cliffs and steep slopes all round it. 
The nest itself was placed right at the top of the tree, so that the 
bird sitting on it was visible from a long way off. I climbed up 
the tree with some difficulty and when I got to the nest I fotind to 
my disgust that there was a young bird in it about one week old> 

" The nest was an enormous mass of sticks and was lined with 
smaller sticks and strips of juniper bark with a few feathers ; the 
materials of the nest would have filled a large cart, the measurements 
being approximately 3 feet thick at least and 7 feet across the 
top, the latter almost flat. » 

" One of the Pathans who was with me said he knew of a Lammer- 
geyer's nest, and I sent him and another man to see if there was 
any chance of getting to it. When I mot them I found that on the 
way they had seen another nest of the Cinereous Vulture, also 
on a juniper tree, placed in an extremely awkward position, half 
up a cliS, and brought me ono egg from it. 

" Not long after the foregoing account was written, at the be- 
ginning of May, I was out on a ghooting trip on the same hill, and 
found two more nests of this Vulture, both situated in similar 
positions to that described, at the extreme top of large juniper 
trees growing on the hillside, about 8,500 feet above the sea ; the 
first nest had an egg in it but so hard set I could hear the bird 
chirping inside it ; the other had a young bird in it, about 10 days 
old/' 

In the following years Marshall took other eggs, all found in 
nests similar in description and position to "those described hy 
him, and in 1913 Iieut.-Col. H. Delme Radoliffe took an egg from 
a nest in the same Urak Valley, but at about 10,500 feet, on 
March 31st. At this time of the year he found snow lying a foot 
deep wherever the ground was fiat enough for snow to he (ibid. 
vol. xxii, p. 394, 1913). 

In 1925 and following years Major C. H. Williams obtained 
several eggs of this species, in the hills above Quetta, He writes 
(ibid. vol. xxxiii, p. 608, 1926): — "Three nests of this species 
were found this season (1925), all on Juniper trees growing in a deep 
gorge of the Takatu Range. Of those one nest was comparatively 
easy to get at but the others most difficult. 

" The second nest was located after we had climbed tbe summit 
of Takatu, 11,375 feet, and were working along the ridge which 
separates Marachak Reserve from Burra Marachak, which is a very 
steep valley with almost perpendicular sides of crumbhug lime- 
stone and volcanic rook. 

" The nest was about 2,000 feet from the bottom, and tbe climb 
down was the worst I have ever attempted, but at last we managed 
to get down to it. 

" On climbing the tree and searching the nest I could just touch 
the egg as I stood with my feet at the tase of the nest, and even- 
tually I had to climb on to tbe nest itself to secure the egg. 
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" The nest was a huge structure of sticks, huilt and added to 
for many years, and mixed with rags and skin ; it was filthy and 
had a most offensive smell. In size it measured more than six feet 
from the hase to the top and ahout five feet in diameter. The nest 
proper was a platform and the egg was laid on some grass." 

The breeding season seems to be generally in March and early 
April. The earliest record is an egg taken in Bhutan between 
the 20th and 30th December, and then the one taken by myself 
on tbe 18th January in North Cachar. The latest record is 
5th May for an egg almost hatching. 

The eggs are often extremely handsome, but they vary from 
pure white, quite unmarked, to white, pale buff, creamy wbite 
or creamy buff well and richly marked with deep red, red-brown 
or purplish- brown. I have seen a few eggs as richly and as densely 
marked as the eggs of the Peregrine Falcon group, and others pure 
white flecked all over with small blotches of lavender -grey, the 
markings standing up boldly in spite of their pale colour. A very 
beautiful egg taken by Williams has the ground an almost rosy 
cream, tinged with buff, the whole surface speckled, spotted and 
blotched with lilac-red and pale brick-red. Another taken by 
Marshall has the ground white with great blotches of rich deep 
red- brown, more numerous at the larger end where they run into 
one another. 

In shape the eggs vary considerably, but most are hroad ovals, 
the smaller end very little compressed. The texture is coarse 
and the surface much pitted and often with tiny corrugations, but 
neither these nor the pits are so strongly" represented as they are 
in some Vultures' eggs ; in one or two eggs there is a faint gloss. 

Eighteen eggs taken in India and Turkestan average 90*6 x 
69-5 mm.: maxima 96-0x72'3 and 95-Ix73'3 mm.; minima 
85-1x56:2 mm. 

(1706) Sarcogyps oalvus (Scop.). 
The Black, or Pohdicheeby, Vulture, 

Sarcogyps cahrus, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 9. 

The Black Vulture is found over the whole of India and Burma, 
East into Siam and Cochin China and South, in the Malay States. 
It is not found in Ceylon. 

This Vulture is purely a tree-builder, but the tree may be any- 
thing from a scrubby bush to a tree a hundred feet high, and in the 
same way the country may he anything from cultivated country, f 
open plains with scattered bushes, cacti and a few trees to actual 
forest. Nowhere does it breed on cliffs, rocks or buildings, even 
where these to human eyes seem to be much more suitable. Thus 
Feilden writes (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 209) : — "At 
Bellary in the Dekhan, where there were no trees except in and 
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•about Villages; the King Vulture used to breed on bushes from 
6 to 10 feet high,- a species of cactus or eupkorbia, the only plants 
oommon on the dry rocks in that part of the country. It appears 
to me that if these birds ever build on rocks, it would be in so 
rocky and treeless a place as Bellary." Anderson also says of this 
bird in Kuman {ifciri. p. 211): — " Although the country round 
about contained numerous eligible sites for a nest in a rocky situation, 
these Vultures seem to prefer a tree on the hill -side." Sometimes, 
even where big trees are available the birds do not use them. 
Davidson romarks that on one occasion he found a " nest which 
was placed on a low prickly bush, about 3 feet from the ground. 
The choice of the situation for the nest seems strange as within 
half a niile there were plenty of large trees, banyan, pepul and 
tamarind." Other nests of this bird found by Davidson in the 
vicinity were all on high trees, one indeed " on the very top of the 
highest tree in a small group, a banyan." 

In Eastern India and Burma also trees seem to be the only choice 
made hy the Black Vultures as sites for nests; in- Bengal and 
Assam I have seen many scores and never one on anything but 
a tree and generally on a big one at some height from the ground. 
Where there are no big trees or only a few here and there the birds 
^have^ perforce, to use smaller ones. About Hansio, for instance, 
Blewitt says that tbey breed in low trees often ; of seven nests 
■two were at 14 feet from the ground and none over 25 feet. 

His notes on the size of the nest are also of interest : " The 
nests varied from 19 to 25 inches in diameter and from 5 to 8 inches 
in thickness." Again, he describes another nest as 16 inches in 
diameter by 6 inches in depth. 

Quite' possibly' the small size of this nest was merely due to the 
fact that the trees would not have supported greater weight. 
Normally the nests are very big, probably those I have seen averaged 
about 4 feet in diameter and anything from 2 to 4 feet deep accord- 
ing to the number of years they had been occupied. A nest built 
about 30 feet up in a Mango-tree in my garden was about 5 feet 
across, at least 4 feet deep, having evidently been, occupied for many 
years, as the nest was built in regular layers. It was made of 
sticks, branches and leaves but, intermixed with these, were all sorts 
of oddments, rags, bits of skins, wool etc., though, in this instance, 
nob very offensive. Except for its want of evil smell this was a quite 
typical nest such as is usually made by this Vulture. Occasionally 
it will use nests of other Vultures or of Fishing -Eagles, for I have 
two or three times seen this happen, once the Black Vultures 
actually driving away a pair of Pse-udogyps from their newly made 
nest, though the latter put up a fair fight before giving in. 

These birds never breed in company and I\ have never seen 
a neat within a 'hundred yards of another ; at the same time the 
pair referredto above as breeding in-my*garden selected a tree in 
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which there were already two occupied 'nests of Whifce-backed 
Vultures. 

The breeding season varies. In Western and Southern India 
most birds Jay in February and March, much later than other 
Vultures ; sometimes, however, they lay earlier. Hume found 
an egg laid in November, Bingham took three eggs on the 24th 
October at Allahabad ; at Poona Betham obtained fresh eggs 
in January, February and March, while, on the other hand, in 
Kuman at 5,000 feet Anderson found the birds still building on the 
13th May. 

In Eastern India and Burma the usual months for laying are 
December and January, though a fair number also breed in February 
and early March. 

Only one egg is laid, never two and, in practically every case, 
it is pure white when first laid, though it soon becomes sullied and 
dirty. Rarely an egg is faintly flecked with blotches of light 
reddish. I have never taken a well-marked egg myself but an egg 
taken by Howard Campbell at Kodaikanaland now in my collection 
is comparatively well blotched with light reddish-brown over the 
whole surface. This was the only egg of the species Campbell ever 
took. \ 

Sixty eggs average 83'9 X 66-0 mm. : maxima 89*5 x 65-3 and 
? X71-1 mm. (Hume) ; minima 79-5x645 and 79-6x61-5 mm. 

In shape the eggs are broader ovals than those of most Vultures 
and the texture is rather finer, the surface smoother and rarely 
with a faint gloss. 

Both birds incubate. A nest built in a Mango-tree about 20 yards 
from my bedroom window in Dacca was invariably occupied by 
the male in the mornings and evenings and by the female during 
most of the day. Dawn was always greeted by the extraordinary 
roaring notes indulged in by both sexes in copula ; after this the 
male settled on the nest and the female flew away to scavenge* 
returning in a couple of hours. She then enticed the male to 
further copulation and took her turn on the nest. ^ ' 

Rarely the birds do, as Hume suggested, copulate during flight* 
as I have twice seen the act carried out under these circumstances 
with the usual roaring. The birds were flyiug at a great height^ 
sailing round and round, twisting under and above each other, 
and then suddenly meeting and falling rapidly as the act was 
completed. 

I believe incubation takes forty-five days, but am not quite sure, 
as I was absent when the egg was laid which I watched.. Two days 
before it -hatched I examined the egg and, even then, the chick was 
capable of uttering loud croaks and wheezes. The parent birds 
took no notice of the egg being removed, nor have I ever seen 
them attempt to protect nest, eggs or young. 



Gyps fulvos (Hablizl.). 

The Gsiffok Vultdee. 

{1707) Gyps fulvus hilvescens Hume, 
The Indiau Gktfeos Vultube. 
O^ps/tdvusftdvexens, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 11. 

The Indian Griffon, according to Hume, breeds " all over the 
drier and more desert portions of Sindh, Rajputana, the Punjab, 
the North-West and Central Provinces." It has occurred and 
is probably resident aa far South as Khandesh on the West and, 
on the East, is very common at Jamalpur in Bihar. Further 
East I have seen it in Assam, but I do not think it breeds tbere, 
whilst Blanford has recorded it from the Godavery near Duma- 
gudem, where also it is probahly a rare straggler. 

The only accounts of this bird's breeding in Hume's ' Keats and 
Eggs ' are those given by Thompson, Marshall and Bingham, who 
all describe the nests as huge affairs of sticks and branches huilt 
in every case on large Peepul-trees standing alone in open plains 
or in cultivated land. 

Since then all records refer to this Vulture as brooding on cliffs. 
Ward, in his notes on the birds of Kashmir, writes of it under the 
name of fidvtis as common in the higher elevations and hreeding 
on clifis, while in a letter to me he adds the following notes on some 
eggs he sent me in 1908 ; — " Those birds, fidwscens, are common 
in places on the lower hills of Kashmir, breeding on ledges on cliffs 
in small or medium-sized colonies. The above eggs (4) with 10 
others were all taken from the same colony which was visited 
daily on and after the 23rd of March and the eggs taken as laid. 
None are coloured, though some are stained with vegetable rubbish, 
especially those taken on the 23rd, which had been laid some days 
previously, and that on the 31st, which had probably been over- 
looked in our earlier visits. The nests were poor affairs, badly 
and clumsily built of sticks and rubbish and very verminous ; some 
were in small groups together and others single and wide apart 
from the rest." •* 

Ollenbach found fchem breeding near Jamalpore and sent me a very 
beautiful series of eggs together with the following account : — They 
were all taken from a colony of about a dozen pairs breeding ou 
ledges of the mud-cliffs in the Kharakpore hills near Monghyr. 
The nests were made of sticks and various rubbish, lined with 
green branches to whioh the leaves were still attached. In size 
the nests varied greatly, probably according to their age, as the 
birds returned to tho same nest year after year unless they were 
blown away io the monsoon ; in this case new nesfcs were built 
on the old sifos or close to them. These- were often very meagre, 
the egg resting on a few handfulls of sticks and rubbish, while the 
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old nests might measure four feet long and two or three deep, 
the breadth depending on the width of the ledge upon which the 
were constructed. I have never seen more than one egg but, 
if this is taken, the birds lay again and hring up the young one. 
Many remains of animals etc. are to be found both on the ledges 
and on the ground below the cliff, and the place is often very smelly, 
the nests and ledges being full of vermin." 

There is little one can add to these accounts. Gill gives a very 
similar description of colonies found by him in Oudh. 

In Jamalpore and in the plains generally this Vulture hreeds 
in November and December, though occasionally as late as February, 
but in Kashmir the normal breeding season is from the end of 
February to the first week in April. 

Only one egg is laid, which is generally white but is occasionally 
flecked with red and rarely fairly well blotched or spotted with the 
same. One egg taken hy Ollenbach is quite well spotted with 
dark brown at the larger end, 'while a second has very faint streaks 
and scrawls of very pale reddish. 

Twenty-five eggs average 90-7x70-2 mm.: maxima 97 X 
72-0 and 950X730 mm. ; minima 83-8x65-0 mm. 

The texture, for so large an egg, is fairly smooth and fine hut 
very strong. Occasionally the surface is granulated or pitted but 
not very strongly. 

I have no details as to incubation, but both sexes help in making 
the nest, a feature common to all Vultures, the males bringing 
the materials which the females sort out and place in position. 



(1709) Gyps himalayensis Hume. 
The Himalayan Griffon Vulture. 
Gypa himalayensia, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 13. 

This Griffon is found throughout the Himalayas from Afghanistan 
to Tibet and Western Assam. North of this it is a resident breeding 
bird in Turkestan. It breeds most commonly between 4,000 and 
5,000 feet, occuring up to 14,000 feet in Tibet and to 10,000 feet 
in Gilgit. 

This species is entirely a cliff huilder, sometimes selecting un- 
approachable sites on ledges on sheer precipices, un climb able and 
with overhanging crests, at other times places which can be climbed 
with or without the aid of ropes and, semetimes, on ledges on sloping 
cliffs on sites which can be got at with little difficulty and.no danger. 
They hreed in colonies, usually quite small, while Hume notes that 
six nests is the most he has seen together. Skinner, however, 
found a dozen pairs in a colony on Paraehinar, Ward mentions 
colonies of a dozen or more nests in Kashmir, while Podsworth 
sent me some eggs from a colony which he considered to have 
contained fifty or sixty pairs. Even when the colonies are larger 
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than usual the nests may be consideraby scattered and only two or 
three close together on any one ledge. 

Dods worth described to me a small colony of alwut a dozen pairs 
found by him in the Keonthal State as follows : — "These Vultures 
are very common in this State between 5,000 and 9,000 feet. The 
eggs I send you were all laid in nosts which wete built on ledges 
of the cliff's face but were got at without difficulty and without 
having to use Topes etc. In some cases the nests were bulky 
structures of sticks and branches, well lined with smaller ones, 
others were comparatively small, whilst in one or two cases the 
eggs were laid directly on the bare earth, resting on the debris 
and dust collected on the ledges. The birds must have used this 
cliS for many generations as the whole face was whitened with 
their droppings and below, at the base, was an indescribable litter 
of remains of bones, skins etc" 

Generally the ledges selected are such as are fairly well pro- 
tected from rain and wind by overhanging rocks, and Cock says that 
" in all cases there is a shelter for the young by some overhanging 
ledge." 

Hume notes that they sometimes "usurp the nests of Eagles and 
other birds, while Cock records " a nest that I was watching, belong- 
ing to Gypa&us barbatus, was taken possession of hy a pair of 
G. kivialayensis ; they commenced by throwing £w* the wool 
that had been placed in the nest, and for some days at least one 
Vulture might always be seen on the nest and occasionally both. 
I often saw the Lammergeyer try to effect a lodgment on the nest, 
but the Vulture on sentry had, only to come to the front to drive 
the Lammergeyer off." 

As regards the breeding season Hume writes that they lay during 
the last week in December to the first week in March ; most birds 
certainly lay in January and early February, but Ward took many 
nests in March and April, while I have one egg taken in Tibet on 
the 9th May. This may, however, have been a seeoud egg laid, 
for the colony had been previously raided, or it may have been 
an addled egg, as the other nests contained young birds. 

As usual with the bigger Vultures only one egg is laid. Of two 
out of three eggs the surface is unspotted, or nearly unspotted, 
white, while the third is more or less faintly blotched or speckled 
with light reddish. One vory handsome egg collected by Dods- 
worth is well spotted all over with rather bright reddish - brown . 
Hume, however, remarks, and is confirmed by some specimens 
in his collection, that " fully two-thirds are more or less blotched 
or streaked with lighter or duller shades of red- brown, or with 
pale brown or olive-brown, perhaps one in ton are blotched all over, 
and two in ten have a considerable amoui^ of markings, confluent 
at one or otber end," 
The texture is coarser than in the eggs of other species of Gyps 
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and in shape they are proportionately longer. The inside membrane 
of the egg is a dark bright green in all eggs of Gyps. < 

Fifty eggs, including those in Hume's ■ collection, average 94-8x 
70-1 mm.: maxima 103-0 x 71-8 and 94-7x74-0 mm.; minima 
89-2x68-9 and 90-6x65-0 mm. 



Gyps indicus. 
The Long-billed Vtjlttjbb. 

(1710) Gyps indicus indicus {Scop.). 
The Indian Long-billed Vulture. 

Gyps indicus indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 16. 

This race of the Long-billed Vulture is found over the whole of 
Southern and Central India South of the Indo-Gangetic plain with 
the exception of Sind and Ceylon. It is also probable that the race 
in the angle of the Beaa and the Ganges some way South ig nudiceps 
and not true indicus. 

Parker's notes recorded in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' (p. 202) 
and those of Mathews {Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxvi, 
p. 287, 1918) refer to nudiceps and not to this form. 

In my collection I have eggs from Khandesh (Davidson) ; Shevaroy 
Hills (Packard) ; Ooty, Nilgiris (Cardew and Campbell) ; Baroda 
and Poona (Betham) and Gya (Field), all of wliich were taken from 
nests built on ledges of cliffs, and in no single instance from a nest 
on a tree. The descriptions given of the colonies and sites all agree 
with one another ; the former are said to he usually small, twb 
or three to a dozen pairs as a rule, and in only one instance has the 
colony been of more than this size, while often a nest may be seen 
quite by itself. Tbe sites selected are ledges of cliff-faces, rocks 
on shelving hill-slopes or, more often than anywhere else, on the 
great outcrops of rock which rise from the grass-covered hill-sides 
of the Southern ranges. One colony found by Packard on the 
Shevaroy Hills was breeding on a mass of great rocks rising some 
00 feet or so from the siirrounding grassland, here and there smaller 
outcrops showing up in all directions. AH the nests, eight in number, 
were on the big rock with the exception of one nest on the summit 
of a smaller rock close by. The nests were in some cases more or 
less protected by an overhanging, rock, but in others absolutely 
exposed to sun, rain and wind. The nests were, for Vultures' 
nests, rather small, running between 2 and 3 feet across and not 
more than 6 inches to a foot deep, while one or two consisted of 
a few sticks and tufts of coarse grass hardly keeping the egg off the 
bare earth. The great blaze of white on these cliffs showed that the 
crags^ had long been occupied hnt, prohably, the nests were frequently 
destroyed in storms and so did not attain the immense size of some 
nests of other species. 
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Another colony of only six pairs was breeding on the same hills 
on ledges and boulders on a steep cliff-side. 

The above descriptions would suffice for the breeding haunts 
of all the colonies from which I have received eggs, though in a few 
instances the nests seem to have been more bulky. 

None of my correspondents speak of any real lining to the nests, 
though some refer to their dirty and verminous condition. 

One colony, unlike all the above, is described by Hume {vol. iii, 
p. 203) as being of great dimensions, his graphic description 
containing so many details of interest that I quote it hero * — " The 
Taragurh Hill, which overlooks and almost overhangs the city 
of Ajmere and the beautiful Ana Sagur Lake, may bo about 2,900 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the precipitous faces of this hill, 
especially where succeeding overlapping ledges make the place 
as nearly inaccessible as may be, colonies of tliis Vulture breed. 
One of these breeding haunts was a cliff -face some 100 feet high >■ 
by 300 wide, all broken up into irregular ledges of which the 
highest overhung all the rest. All the ledges hut the uppermost, 
when looked at from below, seemed garnished with white fringes, 
the white droppings of the birds. Seen from a distance the whole 
chff-face seemed mottled with huge patches of whitewash. Bleached 
bones and dusky quills strewed ©very little plateau and nestled 
in every cranny. It was on the 30th Maroh, 1807, that I laid 
siege to this natural fortress. I crept to the lowest ledge, a work 
of extreme difficulty, owing to the slipperiness of the white-crusted 
rocks. To my intense disgust, a little apart from the rest sat a huge 
unwieldy mass of yellow fluffy down, opening a vast mouth and 
bissing or cackling at me in the most hostile manner. Everywhere 
we found the nests empty ; hut in the oase of about half the number 
a more or less, advanced young one was squatting on the hare 
rock close to the nest. Of all the 50 nests to which I made my 
way not one contained more than a single young one. Captain 
Repton very kindly secured for mo a noble series of eggsfrom these 
very nests ten months later." f 

The breeding season is everywhere principally in December 
and January, hut I have seen eggs taken as early as the 16th November 
(Baroda) and as late as the 3rd March (Nilgiris), 

Like the other true Vultures this hird also lays but a single egg, 
generally white but frequently spotted, blotched or freckled to 
a greater or less degree with light reddish or reddish -brown, and 
I have seen one or two eggs which might almost be termed hand- 
some. 

Twenty egga average 88-6 x 07-3 mm. : maxima 91*5x08-5 and 
8i0x68-6mm. ; minima 81-6x64*2 mm. 

There appears to he nothing noted as to which sex makes the nest 
and incubates the egg, nor is there anything known as to the period 
of incubation. 
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(1711) Gyps Indious nudioeps Stuart Baker. 
The Northern Long-billed Vulture. 

Oyps indictta mtdieeps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 17. 

This Vulture takes the place of the preceding bird in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. It occurs all along the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas from Kashmir to Eastern Assam and in the plains to 
their Soutb as far as the rivers named and also in the Northern 
triangle at the upper regions of the two. It is very common in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, occurs in Burma, and is said to extend - 
into the Malay States. 

Jones records its breeding at Ambala (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soe. vol. xxiv, p, 358, 1916) and Gill in the United Provinces near 
Benares (ibid. vol. xxvii, p. 951, 1921). Parker's description of 
the nesting of 6. indicus given in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' also 
refers to this bird. 

I found many nests of this Vulture in Western Assam and in 
Eastern Bengal, where the birds were numerous enough to enable 
one to examine a dozen to twenty nests in a morning, the more so 
in that the birds often bred in colonies of half-a-dozen or more, 
although I never found more than one nest in a tree. The birds 
always selected large trees in which to build and seemed to prefer 
Mango-trees to any others, though I also found them in Peepuls 
and other kinds as well, In the Mikir Hills a colony of seven or 
eight pairs bred in a long clump of trees, the names of which I did not 
know, about a hundred yards wide by two hundred long. The 
nests were all 25 to 40 feet from the ground, but were all quite 
easy to get at with a little patience, and all held fresh eggs on the 
I6th and 17th January. Sometimes these Vultures make their 
nests on single great trees growing in the middle of a village, while 
one pair actually selected a huge Peepul standing in the very centre 
of the Chandpur Bazaar in the Sylhet District. Tbey prefer the 
vicinity of human habitations, doubtless for scavenging purposes, 
though I have also found them breeding in open country well away 
from all signs of mankind. As a rule the nests are high up and 
sometimes quite at or near the tops of very lofty trees ; occasionally, 
however, I have seen the nests at about 20 feet up in heavily fohaged 
trees such afc Banyans and various Fid. 

The nests are like those of other Vultures but are, perhaps, 
smaller in proportion and very compactly built, being made of 
leafy branches whicb tangle closely in with one another. In most 
nests there is no real lining but in one nest I found the tattered 
remnants of a sheep's skin and in another there were a lot of rags. 

Parker remarks also on the " compactness " of the nests of these 
Vultures in descrihing some he examined at Mogra in the 24th 
Parganas which were all built on great Cotton-trees, then leafless 
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and bare on lltJi February. At this date there were young birds, 
but on the 20th January he secured two eggs. 
Wests measured by myself were about 30 inches wide by about 

15 to 20 inches deep, one extra large one being a little over 3 feet 
across. The birds return to the same nesting -site and, generally, 
to the same nest, for many years in succession. 

The season for laying is from November to the end of February, 
but in Burma Maodonald took a much, incubated egg in October. 

As usual the eggs are often an unspotted white, though, very often 
they are flecked and blotched with light reddish, while really well- 
marked eggs are by no means rare, and I havo one or two which/* 
are quite richly marked at the larger end with numerous blotches 
of dark reddish- brown. 

In shape the eggs vary from normal oval to a very broad oval 
but, as a series, tbey average longer in proportion than the eggs 
of Psevdogyps. 

One hundred eggs average 84-7x63-6 mm.: maxima 91-8x 
65-4 and 78-8x68-3 mm. ; minima 76-1 X02-8 and 784x59-9 mm. 

Both sexes assist in building the nest and in incubation. 

(1712) Gyps indicus jonesi Whistler. 
The Himalayan Long-biiled Voltube. 

Gyps indiette jonesi, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 18. 

The range of this bird is apparently the lower Himalayan hills 
in the Punjab at about 1,500 and 2,500 feet, in the a^a between 
the Salt Range and the Indus. 

A. E. Jones discovered this bird in one of its breeding haunts 
in 1919 and then sent home a single specimen which, however, 
I felt could not be named until further material had been obtained. 
In 1927 Jones sent borne more material to Whistler wbo, bolder 
than I, gave it a name. Its actual position is very uncertain. 
In 1919 Jones sent me home a series of eggs and thus described 
their breeding hauuts : — " The eggs were taken from nests on 
a cliff, facing North, on a low range of hills, known as the ' Kala 
Chita Reserve.' All tbe nests were rather scanty, composed of 
twigs (with foliage still adhering to them) and -a small quantity of 
dried grass, and measured 2 to 2\ feet in diameter. The nests were 
20 to 30 feet apart t»n separate and distinct ledges, but tbe 
whole cliff-face was whitewashed with tbeir droppings and they 
had evidently occupied this breeding place for many years. On 
24th February some eggs were fresh and in others incubation had 
commenced," In 1930 Jones sent me three more eggs from the 
same colony, taken on the 22nd January. 

All the eggs are pure white and are^ as might be expected, very 
large. 

Seven eggs average 92-6x68-8 mm. : maxima 96-1X71-3 mm. ; 
minima 87-0x69-0 and 87-2x65-9 mm. 
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(1713) Pseudogyps bengalensis (Gmelin). 

The Indian White-backed Vultube. 

Pseudogyps bengatenais. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. v, p, 19. 

This, the most common of all our Indian Vultures, is found over 
the greater part of India and Burma, but does not occur in Ceylon. 
In Sind, parts of desert Rajputana and of the Punjab it is rare. 
It is also found in Siam and Indo-China and in parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

As this bird lives almost entirely by scavenging it is naturally 
more common round towns and villages than elsewhere, but it also 
sometimes breeds hundreds of miles from any human habitation, 
though such nests may not number one in every thousand. They 
ascend the hills for two or perhaps even three thousand feet but not 
in great numbers and, when they hreed in the hills, the nests are 
nearly always solitary, while in the plains they often breed close 
together and sometimes in large colonies. 

Hume says : " I have seen as many as fifteen nests on one 
Peepul-tree, and as many as a hundred on a group of trees lying 
within a circle of 200 or 300 yards in diameter." In Sind Scrope 
Doig found a colony of about forty pairs breeding on some large 
Babool-trees growing in an island in the middle of a large swamp. 
Personally I have never found more than two or three nests on the 
same tree, though about a dozen pairs bred on some huge Mango- 
trees in our garden in Dacca and probably some fifty or more pairs 
bred within half a mile of the house. On one occasion in Daoca 
in early December two orderlies and I examined exactly fifty 
nests, and undoubtedly could have found more had we had time. 

I think tbey breed invariably on trees and, where they are 
obtainable, on big trees. In Bengal and Assam Mango-trees are 
undoubtedly the favourites for building in. Hume, bowover, 
says : " Banyan and Peepul are their favourite trees, I think ; 
but I have found them breeding on the neem, tamarind, arjtrn 
and others; in every case, however, on large trees." 

Anderson considered the various Fici to he the favourite building 
trees, while in Bombay Davidson, Vidal and others found most nests 
in Mango- and Cotton-trees. No one has recorded their building 
on palms, yet I have seen dozens of nests built on various palms, 
principally coconut, in gardens in the outskirts of Calcutta and in 
many other places in the 24th Parganas. In such cases the nests 
rest right up on the crown of tho palms and in high winds look 
very precarious. Nests built close to the ground are exceptional, 
but there was a nest for many years in quite a small Jackfruit- 
tree in the compound of the Circuit-House in Dacca which was 
certainly not more than 15 feet from the ground. 

The nests vary considerably in size but, as they are often repaired 
and added to for several consecutive years, they sometimes attain 
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a great bulk. New ncsbs are roughly about 2 feet in diameter by 
6 or 8 inches deep, but I have seen old nests as much as 5 feet across 
by fully 4 in depth. Although they look as if very roughly and 
clumsily put together they stand a great deal of pulling about before 
they break up. Most of the material used consists of green branches 
torn off the trees with the leaves still attached ; the twigs of these 
when interlaced become quite firmly locked, the dead and dry sticka 
pushed in among them adding further to their stability. Most 
nests have very shallow cavities for tile eggs, often only a few 
inches deep, but sometimes the hollow may be a foot deep, while 
Hume mentions one " which was a regular deep cup, in which 
a moderatoly sized sheep might have been stowed away." There 
is nearly always a rough lining of green twigs and leaves, but these 
are not renewed during incubation and, often, all sorts of rubbisb 
is mixed with the green leavas. I have seen wool, bits of skin, 
cloth etc. often made use of and scraps of indescribable filth. 
Many nests are very evil smelling^ while others, equally old in 
appearance, ate quite inoffensive. > 

The great majority of White-backed Vultures lay in November, 
December and early January, but I have taken eggs in the middle 
of October and others as late as the first week in March. These latter 
may be eggs replacing others which have been destroyed, for I have 
frequently found that this Vulture will lay again in the same nest 
if the first egg be taken when fresh . Butler also records that he took 
four fresh eggs from four nests on October 20th and that on 
the 8th November all four had laid again, while in two other nests 
from wbich he bad taken much incubated eggs tbe females were 
sitting and would probably have laid later. 

Only one egg is laid and, though Anderson once took three eggs 
from tho same nest and once two, these were not tbe product of 
the same bird. 

The eggs vary greatly ; most are white or white faintly marked 
with pale red or pale yellowish- brown. Many are, however, quite 
well marked in various ways with reddish -brown, light red or grey- 
brown, while a few have secondary blotches of lavender -grey or 
pale inky-grey. The markings are rarely at all bold in character 
but, occasionally, even such as these are to be met with. I have 
one egg which bas tbe whole larger end very handsomely mottled 
with brick-red and lavender ; another densely speckled and spotted 
with brick-red over the whole surface and, yet a third, with large 
deep brown hlotches scattered boldly at the larger end. Every 
type of egg may be seen between these extremes as well as eggs 
devoid of all marking. 

One hundred eggs average 85*8x64-2 mm.: maxima 107-0 x 
660 and 900x690 mm. ; minima 80-5x64-0 and 830x610 mm. 
A tiny egg, measuring only 64-5x51*0 mm., had' a chick fully formed 
iji it, while I have seen other pigmy eggs which were fertile. 
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Both sexes build tbe nest, the male collecting material while the 
female puts it in position, and both male and female take part in 
incubation, which I believe takes forty-five days. 

The female when incubating often sits very close, having some- 
times to be literally pushed off the nest but I have never known her 
to show any fight, though she may sit on a branoh a few feet away 
uttering croaks and hisses. 

In copula and before the act both sexes indulge in tremendous 
roaring which, however, is not so loud as that of the Black Vulture. 
I have never seen copulation take place in the air, but the Eastern 
BeDgal shikaries say that this doss sometimes take place. 



Neophron peronopterus. 

The Egyptian Scavenger Vulture. 

(1714) Neophron perenopterus percnopterus (Linn.). 

The Egyptian, or Larger White, Scavenger Vulture. 

Neophron percnopterus percnopterus, Fauna B- I„ Birds, 2nd od. vol. v, 
p. 22. 

The Vulture ranges from South-West Europe and the greater 
part of Africa through Egypt to Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Persia, entering Indian limits as far East as Delhi and as far South 
as Cutch, breeding up to an elevation of some 8,500 feet. 

This Scavenger Vulture is a frequenter of towns and villages, 
breeding freely both in and round them as well as in all kinds of 
huildings and trees away from the actual towns. There is little 
one can add to Hume's summary of their nesting habits. He 
writes : — " They nest indifferently, it appears to me, on rocky 
precipices, earthen cliffs, parapets and cornices of buildings, and 
large trees. I have often found the nest on ledges of the clay-obffs 
of the Jumna, close to nests containing the young of Bonelli's 
Eagle or tho Jugger Falcon. At Etawak a pair built yearly on the 
church-tower, at the base of the steeple. One pair always breeds 
on the portico of the Metcalfe Hall at Agra. On the rocky head- 
land, known as the Mata Pahar, which juts out from the Southern 
shore of the Sambhur Lake, whose blue waters it overlooks, I found 
a nest in the cleft of a rock, from which I was able to take the eggs 
without leaving the pathway ; and within 2 feet of the head of the 
sitting bird was a nest containing three eggs of Ptyonoprog?ie concohr. 
They are far from seeking retirement. They build commonly 
on trees in the suburbs of towns — neem, tamarind, peepul and 
bnrgot alike furnisbing them with homesbeads ; and for several 
years I noticed a pair building on a comparatively small tree 
in the centre of the busy grain-market of Etawah. 

VOL. IV. O 
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" The nosts arc clumsy, ragged, stiok structures ; platforms 
slightly depressed towards the centre, loosely put together and lined 
with any soft substance they can moat readily tueefc with. Old 
rags are a great stand-by. In many parts of the country, way- 
farers, as they pass particular trees, have a semi-religious oustom 
of tearing a strip off their clothes to hang thereon. These are 
a perfect godsend to the Neophrons of the neighbourhood, whom 
I have more than once watched robbing theso rural ' shrines ' 
of their trophies by the score. Sometimes the rags of various 
colours are laid out neatly in the nest, as if an attempt had been 
made to please the eye ; sometimos they are irregularly jumbled 
up in the materials of the nest. Cotton-wool, old and dirty, 
stolon, I suspect, from the old ' rizais ' or padded coverlids thrown 
with half-burnt dead bodies into the river, occurs occasionally 
in great lumps in tho nest, and I have sometimes found nests lined 
entirely with masses of human hair. Sometimes tbey line»their 
nests with green leaves. In size the nests vary from 2 to 3 feet 
in diameter, and from 4 to 10 inches, in depth." 

In Sind Serope Doig found them .usually breeding in pollarded 
Kundy-trees, but Eates^has also sent me a fine series of eggs all taken 
from ledges on the cliffs of the Poi Mangho lulls. 

They return annually to the same nesting site and to the same 
nest if still available, though these are generally scattered by winds 
and storms. Hume gives rather large measurements — vide supra — 
for the nests, but Blewitt records of.the many uests seen by him 
that " they varied from 12 to 18 inches in diameter and from 
3 to 7 inches in thickness." I have also been told of eggs laid on the 
bare earth of cliffs, oh roofs of buildings and in great hollows between 
the first branching boughs of big trees. 

They breed principally in March and April, but I have seen eggs 
taken below Simla up to 7,000 feet in tho first week of May, while 
Marshall found a nest with eggs in the same month near Murree, 
where also Rattray took a single egg on the 11th May. Hume says 
that they commence to lay in February, and Bingham also records 
it as breeding commonly at Delhi in February and March. 

The eggs are nearly always two in number, very rarely three 
but occasionally one only. 

In shape they are normally rather broad ovals very little 
compressed at the smaller end ; rarely tbey are long or pointed 
ovals and occasionally almost spheroidal. The texture is very 
coarse, less compact, or " indurated " as Hume calls it, and the 
surface, except in the very highly pigmented eggs, porous, rough 
and dull. 

The range of variation in colour is enormous but, as a series, they 
are beautifully coloured, handsome eggs. They vary in ground 
from chalky white, pale creamy, pale dmgy reddish to a rich warm 
cream or reddish. Some eggs are sparsely blotched or spotted 
with pale brick-red, deop red, dark brown or, rarely, purple-brown, 
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chiefly at the larger end. In other eggs the marks are very numerous 
and are distributed over the whole surface. Some eggs are freokled 
or stippled more or less freely with the same colours, many have the 
stipplings fairly numerous at the larger end, while quite a number 
have them so plentiful and dark that the eggs look a uniform brick- 
red, dark reddish-brown or, rarely, purple-red. I have one egg 
with deep red ground with purple-red hlotches and smears at the 
larger end, coloured just like a Honey- Buzzard's egg. Others are 
like eggs of Peregrines or of Kestrels and Sparrow- Hawks, When 
seen in very big series the eggs of this race taken in India are not 
quite so fine as those taken in Spain. On the other hand they are 
much more handsome than those of the Southern Indian race, 
gingintanus. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 65-2x51-2 mm.: maxima 
730x50-8 and 68-2x58-4 mm. ; minima 53-7x43-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in the building of the nest. 
" The period of incubation is probably forty-two days, which is said 
to be the period taken by the Southern race. 



(1715) Neophron peronopterus glnglnlanus (Lath.). 
The Smailek White Scavenger Vulture. 

Neophron percnoptem* gittginianvs, FaunaB.I., Birds, 2nded. vol. v, p. 23» 

Excepting the area occupied by the preceding race in the North - 
West this Vulture is found over the whole of India from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas. It is only a straggler into Ceylon and 
does not occur in extreme Eastern Bengal or Assam, but is common 
in Chota Nagpur and Bihar. In the South of India it occurs in 
the Plains and in the hills up to 7,000 feet hut it is not found in 
the Himalayas. 

It is unnecessary to add anything in regard to its nesting habits- 
to what has already been recorded about the larger race. The 
present bird makes the same kind of nest in the same situations 
and has exactly the same hahits. 

Dr. Coltart, when sending me some eggs, says they show rather 
well the types of situations these birds select. "One pair I took 
from a deserted nest of a Black Eagle (Ictinaetus), another from the 
walls of an old indigo factory with practically no nest at all, a third 
from a large really well-built nest made in a Mango-tree, one of 
a large grove in which there were other nests, and the fourth from 
the crown of a palm-tree just outside my bungalow garden." 

A curious site for this Vulture's nest is recorded by Major W. P. 
Paynter (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxx, p. 229, 1928), 
who found one on the ground at the foot of a tree in the Ganges 
Kadir containing a single egg. 

02 
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Over most of tbeir area these Vultures breed principally in Marcb 
and April, but in Jamalpore Ollenbach found thorn breeding on 
the high mud-cliffs of Khorapore in April and early May. 

In Belgaum Butler took numerous nests in February ; Davidson 
and Wenden obtained eggs from the Deccan in February and March, 
"while Vidal found two nests with young ones in January, so that 
in this last instance the eggs must have been laid the first week 
in December at latest. In Chota Nagpur I found eggs in May and 
the birds were still laying in June. 

Two eggs only are laid, sometimes only one and very rarely three. 

They cannot be distinguished from those of the Egyptian bird 
but, as a series, are very much more poorly marked, really handsome 
eggs being the exception rather than the rule ; they are also 
much smaller. ' 

One hundred eggs average 64*3x49*3 mm.: maxima 71-Ox 
53-8 and 62-8x540 mm. : minima 57*7x46-0 and 68-3x41-6 mm. 



Family FALCONIDvE. 

(Eagles, Falcons, Hawks, ofcc) 

Subfamily GYPAETIN^. 

(Lahmebgeyebs,) 

Gypaetus barbatus (JTJinn.). 

THE LiMMEBOEYEB. 

(1716) Gypaetus barbatus hemachalanos Hufcton. 

The Himalayan Beabded Vultube,, or Lamhebgeyer. 

Hypaetua bwbatwi kemaclialartvs. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 26. 

This grand bird is found breeding from Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan through the outer Himalayas and the Punjab Salt Range 
to Bhutan. It,, breeds principally between about 4,500 up to 
8,000 feet or exceptionally up to 10,000 feet, at winch elevation 
Meinertzhagen found it near Quetta, where also Williams obtained 
eggs in the Marachak Valley at about the same elevation. 
Occasionally it breeds at comparatively low levels ; in Kuman 
Whymper took several nests at about 3,000 feet, while Jones 
actually took one pair of eggs at Jhalar, Campbellpur District, 
at 1,200 feet. On the other hand, birds bave been recorded as 
breeding at far higher levels, though I believe all these refer really 
to altaicus. 
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Mr. P. Dodsworth when in Simla devoted two Cold Weathers 
to hunting down nests of thia fine bird for me and, in addition to 
this, he had already had considerable experience of its nidification. 
In 1912 and 1913 he visited about thirty nests, and the following 
remarks include almost all that can be said about them : — 

" Practically all tbe eggs of the Lammergeyer are laid between 
the 1st Etecember and the 15th February, and when eggs are found 
later, as in March, I believe they are laid by birds whose first eggs 
have been robbed or whose nests have been destroyed hy wind 
and weather, an acoident of not uncommon occurrence as the nests 
are so often built in most exposed positions. They are always 
built on the faces of cliffs, being placed either on ledges, in caves 
or in deep crevices in the rocks. Sometimes, though this is cer- 
tainly rare, they are built on ledges quite close to the tops of sloping 
cliffs, and I have seen more than one which I could walk down to 
without even having to use my hands for holding on. In one instance 
a wide ledge led from the top of the hill down some 40 or 50 feet, 
the grade so gentle and the ledge so firm and wide that we could 
saunter down to tbe nest at the far end and inspect it in the greatest 
comfort. This nest I should say was in a very wild part of the 
hills and not near any village. Most nests are built in places 
which are difficult of access without ropes and some of them almost 
or quite inaccessible, even with every artificial aid, while several of 
the nests I got for you could never have been reaohed without the 
aid of the fine ropes you, sent out to me. One such nest was built 
on a narrow ledge on a tremendous cKff overhanging a gorge and r 
though it was not far from the top, it was overhung by another ledge 
wider than that upon which the nest rested. It was qnite invisible 
from above, though we could locate the spot by noting where the 
parent hirds went hi. To add to our difficulties the top of the cliff 
was somewhat brittle and dry, so that to get a proper purchase 
for our ropes we had to drive in an iron har some 20 feet or more 
from the edge. Making a loop round this, another man and I held 
on to the rope and gradually paid it out so tbat a third man could 
be gradually lowered over the edge. We had to pay out nearly 
40 yards before the tug came to say he had arrived at the nest, 
but it must have been ten minutes before another tug told us to 
start hauling. Eventually the rope came back to us intact and 
the man's head appeared over the top, and soon we were in 
possession of our prize, a grand pair of fresh eggs. The man had, 
however, great difficulty in getting them. When he arrived level 
with the nest he found it was well out of reach, and it was only by 
swinging backwards and forwards that he eventually got a foot- 
hold on the ledge and was. able to take the eggs. The great diffi- 
culty with many of the other nests we found was this fact of tbeir 
being overhung by other ledges, a difficulty aggravated by crumbling 
rooks or earth, the latter causing us to give up one or two nests 
as hopeless. 
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" The nests we found, varied almost as much as the situations 
in which they were placed. Some nests were huge, bulky affairs 
nearly filling the cave or crevice in which they were placed, or taking 
up some four or five feet of the Jedge they were built on. In some 
of the biggest I estimated that there were a couple of cartloads, of 
material. Other nests were very different ; in some perhaps half 
.a cartload of various articles were used, while in others there was 
nothing more than a few sticks and the eggs rested practically 
on the bare ground. 

" The materials used were always the same ; sticks and branches, 
sometimes almost as thick as one's wrist, sometimes little thicker 
than a pencil, formed tbe greater proportion of all. "With these, 
however, were mixed coarse tufts of grass, rags, wool, bits of skins 
of all description and any other rubbish the birds could collect 
in the vicinity of the villages near them. Animal remains were 
present in many of them and, when built on ledges, the nests were 
sometimes surrounded by a great deal of such fitter. The birds 
aro awful cowards and never attack anybody and seldom make 
any demonstration of any kind, but it must be rather terrifying 
to a man sitting in a loop at the end of a long rope, many feet down 
a precipice, to have one of these huge birds sweep close past him. 

" The eggs are either two or one, quite as often the latter as the 
former. Of this I am certain, as when one egg has been found, 
unless obviously incubated, it has always* been left so that another 
could be laid if the birds intended to do so." 

Dodsworth has never mentioned lining of any sort, but Cock 
says of one nest : " well lined with flocks of wool quite fresh " ; 
and of another ; " It was fined with locks of the hair of hill-goats " ; 
while Jones says that he found one more or less lined with tufts 
of coarse grass. 

Cock says also that all the nests are placed on cliffs facing East 
-and South, but I have never been able to corroborate this. The 
same gentleman narrates how a nest which had been robbed was 
destroyed by the birds, who scattered the materials of which it 
was composed. 

Everyone else agrees that the bird lays either one or two eggs, but 
Cook saw three in a nest, and Thompson remarks that " three may, 
not infrequently, be found." 

In colour the eggs range from a pale creamy yellow or pale rusty 
orange to a deep reddish-buff. Many eggs appear to bo unicoloured, 
the stippling being so fine that it can hardly bo noticed. Other 
oggs are fairly well marked. I have seen a few eggs which appear 
to be uniform deep brick-red, others similar but with large blotches 
of a still deeper red- brown ; some appear to bo mottled all over 
with a deeper shade of whatever colour the ground may be. One 
egg in my collection is white with dull pale blood-red longi- 
tudinal streaks covering the whole surface, the small end being all 
densely mottled with this colour. Some eggs have a very rusty 
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orange appearance, possibly due to the same iron stains which 
discolour the lower plumage of the parent birds. This rusty stain 
is more prevalent in eggs from Kuman and the Western Himalayas 
than those from Simla, in which it is exceptional. The eggs are 
not like those of the Neophrons in spite of what Hume says, for 
a series of the eggs of these birds are definitely blotched, while 
a, series of Lammergeyer's eggs give one the impression of far more 
uniform pigmentation. 

In shape most eggs are broad ovals, but I have seen a few rather 
long ovals and one a pointed oval. The texture is coarse but much 
harder and closer than in Vultures' eggs. The surface is generally 
smoother but oecasioually rather pimply and corrugated, while 
any gloss is exceptional. 

Sixty-three eggs average 85-0x67*4 mm.: maxima 91-5x70-0 
and 87-0 X 72-0 mm. ; minima 76-5x62-0 mm. 

There appears to be nothing on record as regards period of incu- 
bation and as to what part the two sexes take in this or in nest- 
building. 

(1717) Gypae'tus barbatus altaicus Sharpe. 
The Altai Beabded Vultcbb. 

GypaUits barbattia aliaictis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed.'vol. v, p, 29. 

This Central Asian Lamraergeyer is found from Turkestan to tbe 
Altai and Tianschan and South to Tibet. Hume records it as resi- 
dent in the Lingzi Plateau, Ladak, at over 17,000 feet, and Osmaston 
also records Bearded Vultures in Ladak between 14,000 and 10,000 
feet, whilst members of the Everest Expedition saw these birds 
soaring at an elevation of over 24,000 feet. 

Nothing is recorded of its nidification. A pair of birds bred 
for some years in North Gachar whose pale coloration and large 
size — the wing of one bird was 890 mm. — seemed to point to tbeir 
being of this race, though the elevation, not over 6,000 feet, was 
against it. 

Macdonald obtained one egg for me in Tibet. This was said to 
have been taken from a huge nest consisting " of a pile of sticks 
. and much rubbish bnilt on a ledge near the top of a small cliff," 
Mr, Macdonald adds : " this was taken on the 29th February 
at abeut 14,000 feet on the cliffs above Gyantse Plain. I have 
not been able to get you any more, as the Tibetans will not climb 
these cliffs when there is still snow on them, and at this time tbere 
was snow everywhere." 

The egg was quite fresh when taken but is a rather poorly marked 
one. The ground is a greyish -yellow and the whole surface is faintly 
stippled and mottled with grey and pale neutral tint. In shape 
it is the usual rather broad oval with a fairly smooth texture and 
without any of the corrugations often to be seen in the eggs of the 
preceding bird. It measures 85-0x65-0 mm. 
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Subfamily FALCONING, 
(Eagles, Falcons, etc) 

Falco peregrlnus Tunstall. 
The Peregrine. 

(1710) Falco peregrlnus peregrlnator Sund. 
The Shahin Falcon, 

Faleo peregrinus peregrinalor, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. voi. v, p. 34. 

The breeding range of this beautiful Falcon extends from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the Northern hills of Burma and 
to the Yangtse in China. It occurs over the whole of India as far 
South as Travancore and breeds .wherever there are steep olifjs 
and gorges suitable ascites for the. 'nest. 

In Hume's ' Nosts and Eggs ,' there is a record of a nest taken 
by Blewitt on the 25th January, near Raipur, containing one egg, 
under the name of " the Shaheen," wlule Cock records one under the 
name of Fako atriwps from Dharmsala in which he found two 
eggs on the 10th of March and a third on the 17th March. Jerdon 
also describes how it hreeds on the. Nilgiris, placing its nest on steep 
chffs and precipices. Since these records were written many observers 
have taken eggs or young. I myself took many in North Cachar 
and the Khasia Hills ; Dodsworth, Jonos, Mackinnon and Whymper 
took nests in the Western Himalayas ; Mackenzie obtained a nest 
with three eggs, almost pigmies, in the Chin Hills, while K. Macdonald 
and C. Hopwood also took eggs in other parts of Burma. In the 
Shan States Livesey failed to obtain eggs hut found a nest with 
three young in the month of March, 

My own experiences seem to cover all that can be said about their 
breeding habits, and I gave a very full account of them in ' The 
Ibis ' {1917, pp. 224-235), too long to quote in the present work. 

In the North Cachar Hills this Falcon was rare, the country being 
too heavily forested, though a few pairs bred on some of the cliffs 
and rocks over rivers and valleys. In the Khasia Hills several 
pairs bred on the Lilancote cliffs and the abrupt precipitous ridge* 
facing the Sylhet Plains but towering some 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
them. The nests were always built on very steep parts of the cliffs, 
resting either on ledges or in clefts in rocks, while each pair had two 
eyries, sometimes using one and sometimes the other. In most 
cases the two nests were far apart, half a mile or so, but in one 
case they were within a couple of hundred yards of each other. 
We found that if we took the eggs from one nest the birds generally 
then went to the other and laid a second clutch, which we never 
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interfered with. The first nest I ever took was obtained from a 
rather typical site. " Mahadeo " is a peak some 5,000 feet high 
overlooking the Mahor and Diyung Valleys. The summit is covered 
with stunted Oak, their branches twisted and distorted with the 
prevailing South wind but covered with dense streamers of vivid 
green moss and groat bunches of many orchids, whose flaming 
flowers hlazed out from among the green. Great rocks rose every- 
where, some higher than the Oaks, but in between them grew the 
Oaks, with a scanty undergrowth of Begonias, Gloxinias, Jasmine 
and other plants. On one side the slopes of the Peak were climbable, 
though by no means easy, but on the other a sheer chff of over 
1,000 feet fell away almost straight down. Shrubs grew here and 
there where the soil bad lodged in crevices, while on the bigger 
ledges small trees and bushes maintained a precarious hold. About 
20 feet below the summit was a small ledge and under this two 
Shaheens kept darting in and out, showing that there was a nest 
there — a fact confirmed by my Naga friends, who said that the birds 
had bred there for some 14 or 15 years. The nest was inaccessible 
from above, but from below, at a point of some 40 feet from the 
nest, it looked as if a really good cumber might do it. A Naga hoy 
who had already shown a climhing anility little inferior to that of 
a cat, offered to try, hut he had barely got half-a-dozen feet before 
he slipped and dislodged a stone which rumbled away into eternity 
below him. This was enough for me, and I ordered him back. 
The next day we returned with canes. One long cane was held 
by two or three men from above which we tied round the boy's- 
waist, and then he was carried along the cliff-face till opposite the 
nest, which contained four grand eggs. These secured, we then 
hauled the boy back by a second cane we had tied to the other. 
The nest was built well under the ledge in a crevice in the rock 
and was a rather bulky affair entirely of sticks, some with the leaves 
attached, measuring about 18 inches across hy about the same 
in depth. 

While the Naga was being towed to the nest the two birds kept 
swooping at him, screaming the whole time, though never striking 
him. When tbe eggs were actually in the hoy's hands they got 
more and more excited and swooped still closer, yet never touched 
him, though the female more than once came very near to striking 
him. 

All the Shaheens' nests I have seen personally, eight in number, 
have been built, with one exception, in places inaccessible without 
the aid of ropes. Though not far below the top of the cliff, they 
were nearly always protected from above by an overhanging ledge, 
boulder or jutting clump of bushes. The one exception was built 
on the edge of a broad ledge sloping downwards from withm 4 feet 
of the top of the chff. The rocks were rather crumbling, but sturdy 
bushes grew in the face of the oliff and on the ledge itself, by the 
aid of which it was easy to scramble down to the nest. 
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The nests I have seen have all been made of sticks and branches, 
varying in size from that of a lead-pencil to others of about an inch 
in diameter. Some nests had no real lining beyond softer, more 
pliant twigs and leaves, but others had a considerable amount of 
wool, bits of skin, feathers etc. placed in the bottom of the receptacle 
for the eggs. 

Dodsworth describes a nest taken by him as "a loose, irregular 
platform of sticks -with a central depression ; a few pieces of string, 
rope, rags and other odds and ends were mixed up with the structure." 

Sometimes no nest at all is made. Dosdworth found two eggs 
laid on the ground inside a crevice in a cliff-face, while Hopwood 
took two beautiful incubated eggs in a cleft in the sandstone banks 
of a river some 60 miles from Monywa on the 7th March (Journ. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xxi, p. 1091, 1912). In 1911 (the previous 
year) be had found three young in the same place on the 15th April. 

The normal breeding season is front the middle of Marcb to the 
first week in May, most eggs being laid during April. In the Nortb- 
West the hreeding season commences rather earlier, while in the 
South of India birds probably breed in January and February. 
Second layings are of course lato, and I havo seen some as late as 
early June. In Burma I have records of clutches of eggs laid from 
the 7th March to the 25th May, 

The eggs go through the same range of variation as those of an 
English Peregrine and are very handsome. The majority of those 
I have taken myself have been the produce of two pairs of birds 
which laid eggs unusually large and unusually beautiful. Those 
of one pair are of the type with a rather pinkish brick-red ground, 
the whole surface finely mottled with dark brick-red specks and 
mottlings, one egg in the clutch often being more decidedly pink 
in colour and with deeper purplish-red markings than the rest. 
The second pair laid eggs with a paier yellowish -buff to pinkish- 
butt ground-colour, boldly but not so densely blotched with deep 
red. The various clutches laid by these two pairs over a long period, 
lasting from 1905 to 1925, differed more from one another than 
do those of most birds, but they keep fairly well to the one type. 
The unicoloured brick-red type, uot uncommon in Peregrines' eggs, 
is exceptional in the eggs of this bird ; on the other hand, the dull 
buff, poorly coloured egg is not rare. A very beautiful pair of hard- 
set eggs taken by Hopwood has the ground a rich buff, the larger 
ends capped with deep briok-red, wbile the rest of the surface is more 
sparsely speckled and has also small blotches of the samp colour. 

In size the eggs are much smaller tban those of the Peregrine. 
Sixty-five eggs average 51*8x40-7 in, : maxima 58-5x42-0 and 
50-0 X 44-0 mm. ; minima 48-9x39-2 and 51-2x38-0 mm. 

Out of the above sixty-five eggs no less than forty are my own 
taking and, as I have said above, are nearly all the produce of two 
pairs of birds which laid unusually- large .eggs. Of eggs taken 
elsewhere I have records of two taken by Hopwood, three by 
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Mackenzie, seven taken near Simla by Dodsworth and Jones and 
two taken by Hackinnon near Mussoorie. Hume also has measure- 
ments of six. These twenty eggs give an avorage measurement 
of only 51-5 X 40 mm., and this latter will, I expect, more nearly 
represent the normal, 

I think the female only incubates, while during the heat of the 
day the eggs are generally left to look after themselves. Dodsworth 
records of one pair which had two chicks and a nearly hatched 
egg on the 27th April that, though he had watched the birds from 
the 18th March to the 27th April, he had always seen both sitting 
on the ch'if above the nest and never on it. In Assam, possibly 
because of the greater chance of rain, the hirds sat closer and 
we generally disturbed the female off the nest. Both birds assist 
in building and repairing the nest, the male bringing and the 
female placing the material in position. 

When the eggs or young are interfered with the birds generally 
soar overhead, screaming and sometimes swooping at the intruder 
but never, so far as I know, actually striking him. Incubation 
takes twenty-five to twenty-seven days, this being ascertained 
■and confirmed by the watching of some second layings of birds in 
the Khasia Hills. 

These birds either live to an immense age or else the surviving 
male or female takes a new mate and keeps to the same nest, for 
these are sometimes occupied for at least forty years in succession. 



(1721) Faleo jugger Gray. 
The Laggar Falcok. 
Falco jugger, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 37. 

The Laggar Falcon is found over practically the whole of India 
from the Himalayas to the extreme South but not in Ceylon. On 
the West it ranges from Sind, Baluehistan and Afghanistan as far 
East as Western Assam. I twice obtained it in the Surrma Valley, 
but neither Goltart, Stevens nor I ever met with it in Upper Assam. 
Livesey informs me that it is a common bird in the dry zone in 
Central Burma and that he has repeatedly seen it there. 

In Sind and many parts of North-Western India the Laggar 
builds its nest as a rule on buildings, either making a nest for itself 
or usurping that of a Neophron. In Eastern and in Southern 
India the Falcon normally breeds on trees, using old nests of other 
birds or, rarely, building a nest for itself. Even in the East, however, 
buildings are sometimes made use of, just as in the West old nests 
in trees of other birds are sometimes taken possession of. Hume 
says that he himself found nests " in the face of aucieut ramparts 
where one or two stones have disappeared, or on more or less in- 
accessible cornices of ruined huildings. I found a nest in the 
exterior walls of Togluck Shah's grand Egyptian mausoleum, 
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another in one of the lateral walls of the high gate of Futtehpore 
Sikri." In Sind, as one would expect, the birds build their nests 
on houses etc., and Butler found a neat on the Karachi Church 
steeple, the lightning conductor running through the centre of it, 
and another—a deserted Kite's nest — on the station flag-staff. 
Even in Sind, however, they sometimes breed on trees. Scrope 
Doig found one, out of over a dozen nests inspected by him, built 
" in the fork of a pollarded kundy tree " ; Eates has occasionally 
seen egga laid in nests in trees, and Ticehurst writes (Ibis, 1923, 
p. 259) : " In the more wooded parts a pollarded acacia is very 
often selected." 

There is yet a third and very popular land of site, and this is 
on a ledge of a cliff or on the steep clay-banks of a river, Hume 
took nests " on ledges or in recesses of rocky or earthen cliffs." 
Anderson took a nest containing five eggs on " a ledge in a high 
mud-cliff which overlooked the Ganges," As regards the nest 
itself, when on trees this is almost invariably an oid nest of another 
bird. Sometimes it is as small as a Crow's (Osmaston) or as huge 
as that of HaHaetus kvwryphus (Inghs), most often it is that of 
a Kite. When on a building it is sometimes self- constructed, 
more often that of a Kite or Neophron ; if the former it may he 
very large, mostly from yearly additions to the first-made nest, 
or it may be merely a handful of sticks, feathers and rubbish. 
On ledges of cliffs and river-banks it may also be large but, more 
often, it is very primitive while, occasionally, the bird deposits Its 
eggs on the bare earth or rock. 

When breeding on trees, especially in Bengal, Orissa and the 
better-wooded parts of India, the Laggar usurps the nests of birds 
which have built high up in such big trees as Peepul, Banyan, 
Mango etc., often 30 and 40 feet from the ground. In Sind, 
Rajputana and the Punjab, however, where big trees are rare, they 
will lay their eggs in nests in small Acacia and other trees 12 or, 
rarely, not more than 6 feet from the ground. 

They do not seem to mind much where the trees grow. They 
may be in orchards, such as Mango-trees growing closely together 
and giving deep shade, or they may be in a solitary tree in a wide 
stretch of cultivation or more or less barren waste. Anderson 
writes of one found by him "on what had been a large peepul - 
tree, but which had become a gaunt, white, spectre-like thing 
with two or three hnge, nearly bare arms, each with a dense cluster 
of leafy twigs near the extremity. The tree stood solitary in the 
midst of a wide tract of land, overflowed during the rains, but at 
the time I speak of waste and parched, with no other vegetation 
for a good mile in any direction. The nest was in one of the highest 
clusters." In contrast to this the birds occasionally breed in thin 
deciduous forest but never iu deep evergreen forest. As Thompson 
says, they prefer a lofty tree in " open, cultivated country, with 
others standing near it ; even when it is a forest bird it chooses 
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such pacts as are tolerably open, with widely spreading glades, 
but habitually it prefers open localities." 

The breeding season seems to be January to March over the whole 
of its habitat except Siud, the very great majority of the eggs 
being laid in February. In Sind, though many birds lay in February 
and March, other do not lay until April, while Vidal took one clutch 
of four as late as the 15th of that month. 

The egga number three or four, rarely two only or five. 

Compared with eggs of the true Peregrines they are very pale, 
but can be matched with many eggs of these birds and are often 
quite as beautiful. Most eggs have a pinkish-buS or pale brick- 
red grouud, this* being blotched profusely all over with definite 
blotches of pale brick-red or of reddish -brown. Some eggs, generally 
an odd one in a clutch, have a pale rose-pink ground, rather sparsely 
spotted and blotched with pale red dish -brown or brown, with 
numerous secondary blotches of pale lavender ; such eggs are often 
exceptionally beautiful. Many clutches have pale yellow or dingy 
pal© buff ground, freckled all over with dingy reddish, while occa- 
sionally an egg looks as if uniform brick-red, the overlying freckles 
obscuring the ground. As a rule the markings, of whatever 
character, are more or less evenly distributed over the whole egg, 
but a few specimens show indefinite caps at the larger end. I bave 
one clutch which has a few broad, wavy streaks of dark dull brown 
as well as many speckles and small blotches of reddish -brown. 

Sixty eggs average 5CW)x39*4 mm.: maxima 547 x 393 and 
51'0x4J*0mm. ; minima 46*5x39-4 and 49'0x 36-2 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in building or repairing tbe 
nest, the male fetching tbe material, which the female builds into 
the structure. 

An extraordinary characteristic of this Falcon and, I personally 
helieve, of all birds of prey, is that they never prey upon hirds which 
nest in their immediate vicinity and, so to speak, throw themselves 
on their mercy, I have noticed this trait many times in connection 
with Peregrines, Shaheens and others, while as regards this Falcon 
instances are frequent. Anderson records an instance of a pair of 
Doves (T. risoriu3) having their nest with young in the same gaunt 
tree already described as that occupied by a pair of Falcons, When 
found the Faloons wore devouring a Boiler, and all about under the 
tree were remains of " at least 50 individuals of their own species," 
i. e. the Dove's. 

These birds are remarkably close sitters. Anderson in one case 
shot tho male when sitting near its nest, and the female never moved 
until a man climbing up the tree stretched out his hand to take the 
eggs, when she slipped off the nest, first jahbing her beak through 
one of the eggs, an action not altogether rare among birds of 
prey. 
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Patco subbuteo Linn. 
The Hobby. 

(1725) Falco subbuteo centralasise Buturlin. 
The Central Asian Hobby. 

Falco subbut&t centralastie, Fauno B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 43. 

This Hobby breeds in Central Asia, South to the Himalayas, 
possibly as far East as Assam. Rattray, Buchanan, Wilson and 
Osmaston obtained its neats round Muiree, while Jones found it 
breeding in the Simla States. Ward says that it breeds freely in 
the higher hills of Kashmir ; Whitehead found it breeding in the 
Karrani and Khagan Valleys. Everywhere it seems restricted 
to elevations above 5,000 feet. Osmaston {Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soe. vol. xxxii, p. 143, 1928) found nests up to 10,500 feet, while 
in Tibet it breeds up to about 14,000 feet. 

The nidification of this Hobby is very little known and in some 
oases the Indian Hobby, F. s. rufipedoides, and the present bird seem 
to have been confounded with one another. The records, however, 
of Jones in Simla, Dodsworth in the same place and in the Patiala 
State, Osmaston in Ladak and Macdonald in Tibet do undoubtedly 
refer to this bird. The first record of its breeding is that of Jones 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xxiii,p, 579, 1915 ; vol. xxiv, p. 359, 
1916), In 1914 Jones found a nest with three young on the 10th 
August. The description of tbe nest is as follows : — " The situation 
of the nest was on three horizontal hranches and 40, feet up in 
a Deodar ((?. deodara). It was oblong in shape, measuring approxi- 
mately 12" x 10" by 2 J in depth, with a central depression of 2 inches. 
The nest was composed of fine twigs which did not exceed the 
diameter of an ordinary pencil. There were throe young in the nest 
which were 10-18 days old. Tbe old birds brought food at intervals 
of 10 to 15 minutes. As the parent bird alighted on the nest the 
young greedily rushed to secure the tit-bilj, which was always 
carried in the feet. The duration of these visits lasted only a few 
seconds. 

" Probably the nursery of these young Hobbies had originally 
been built by Crows {C\ Tnacrorhynchm) and had been altered to suit 
the requirements of the former." » 

In 1015 Jones again found a nest, this time one with three eggs, 
on the 27th June, the eggs being slightly incubated. This " nest 
was on the outskirts of Deodar forest placed 65 feet up in a Deodar 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet," and was one " undoubtedly built 
by Crows." 

A clutch sent me from near Bhamtso and taken at about 14,000 
feet was said to have laid in "a dilapidated nest, probahly a 
Magpie's, in a stunted thorn-bush." These were hard-set on the 
29 th May, perhaps unusually early. 
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Finally we have Osmaston's account of his finds in Ladak (ibid. 
vol. xxxii, p. 143, 1926) : " July is the month when nidification 
takes place. The nest is placed fairly high up in a tree. A nest 
found in the Indus Valley at 10,500 feet above Chushot was in 
a Poplar Grove. The nest was incomplete in June. A second 
nest at Kargil, 9,000 feet, in Ladakh, was also in a Poplar-tree, 
in the nest of a Carrion-Crow from which I had previously taken 
eggs. On August the 4th it contained three yonng in down. ■ A third 
nest was half-way up a spruce-fir standing on an island in the 
Lidar River near Pahlgaon at 7,000 feet. It contained tliree 
fresh eggs in August whioh resemble Kestrels' eggs in colour. A 
fourth ne3t was in the top of a Silver-fir in Gulmarg in July." 

Yet a fifth nest, the three eggs from whioh were sent to me, 
was taken by Osmaston on the 28th June. This also was half-way 
up a spruce standing on an island in the Lidar River. 

From the above it seems that this Hobby breeds from 6,000 to 
14,000 feet tliroughout the Himalayas as far East as Central South 
Tibet, sometimes breeding in the interior of dense forests but, 
at other times, breeding in groves and single trees in open country 
and occasionally in solitary trees or in stunted thorns standing all 
alone in wide waste lands. Apparently they always lay in the 
nests of other birds and generally in those of Crows or Magpies ; 
sometimes they use them as tbey are, while at other times tbey 
repair and add to them before laving their eggs. 

The laying season appears to be from the end of May to early 
July and the fresh eggs obtained in August by Osmaston must be 
unusually late. 

The full clutch is three or, rarely, four and the eggs are exactly like 
those of the Enropean Hobby, The ground varies from dull yellow- 
isb-buff to dull pale brick-red, the eggs being normally speckled and 
spotted all over very densely with darker dull hrick-red and brown, 
with a few small blotches of purple-black The eggs have been said 
to resemble those of the Merlin and Kestrel, but they are much 
duller eggs than those of these birds. It is rare to find an egg 
at all richly blotched, but a few maybe rather more boldly blotched 
and with rather brighter colour than usual. The texture is rather 
coarse and quite glossloss and the shape is a broad obtuse oval, 
though I have one clutch the eggs of which are long ovals in shape. 

Twenty-eight oggs average 41*4 x 33 '0 mm.: maxima 44-3 X 
310 and 40-8x34-2 mm. ; minima 38*4x31-6 and 44*3x31-0 mm. 

Both birds assist in incubation, Jones shooting a male, off the 
nest. 

(1727) *Falco subbuteo streichl Hartert & Neum. 
The Chinese Hobby. 

Falco subbuteo Bireicki, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 44. 

This bird breeds in South China but, though it almost certainly 
also breeds in the Shan States,its nest has not yet been taken there. 

\ 
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Harington obtained a Hobby in the Ruby Mines district which ho 
says was not severus, while Livesey and Cock both record Hobbies 
from the Shan States, and there is a specimen of this race in the 
British Museum Collection from that country. 

La Touche and Rickett obtained it breeding freely in Fokhien 
from May to July, while Vaughan and Jones obtained eggs near 
Howh'k in June and July. The breeding is the same aa that of the 
other races, the birds laying three or four eggs in Crows' nests 
very high up. 

Twenty eggs average 40*1x31-7 mm. : maxima 43*1 x 32-5 and 
40*6 x 3*0 mm. ; minima 38*8 x 29*7 and 38*5 X 29-5 mm. 



Faleo seveTus, 

The Burmese Hobby, 
t 
{1728) Falco sevems severus Horsf. 

The Bdbmese Hobby. 

Fdka severus severus, Fauria B^I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 45. 

This handome little Falcon is a resident hreeding bird from 
Assam, Cachar, Manipux, the whole of Burma from the Northern 
hills to Tenasserim ; Siam ; probably the Malay States, to the 
Philippines. It has also been recorded from Trangbong in Cochin 
China. It occurs in the hill country only, I believe, but at no 
very great elevations. In North Cachar (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xi, p. 403, 1898) I saw its nest, which I could not get at, 
at about 2,500 feet, while in the Khasia Hills several pairs hred 
in the precipitous hills facing the Sylhet district, between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet. Macdonald also found a nest with one young bird 
in Pakokku (ibid, vol. xvi, p. 518, 1905). 

This is a Falcon of well-wooded country and even of forests, 
hut it prefers wide open spaces with ample tree -growth and not 
much underwood. 

In the Assam Hills we found them breeding only on precipitous 
cliff-sides, sometimes heavily wooded on the lower slopes but, 
generally, only scantily dotted with trees and bushes on the higher 
parts, which were for the most part too steep, and with too little 
soil, except in the crevices and on the ledges, for much vegetation. 
Here the birds made use of an old nest of a Crow, Magpie or Wood- 
Pigeon. Sometimes, beyond adding a' little lining, practically nothing 
more was done to the nest but, at other times, the birds would 
add much material and a fine lining of leaves and green twigs. 

Occasionally I think these Falcons make nests for themselves 
in trees. One nest I found at Lalojicote was huilt in a small tree 
growing out of a cleft in a steep liiJI-side and was made of fine, rather 
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long twigs, none as thick as a pencil and, when first found, all fairly- 
new and fresh, as was the lining of leaves and twigs. A second 
nest belonging to this same pair of Hobbies, some 200 yards away, 
was similar in position and make and had also, I believe, been made 
by the birds themselves. 

These nests, though quite unapproachable from above, were easily 
climbed up to from below, and of all the nests I have seen of this 
Hobby only two defeated us, and even these might have been reached 
with ropes had they been available. At the same time they always, 
in my experience, choose sites on cliff -sides or the faces of very 
steep bills, and I have seen none on the flat. Occasionally the 
birds find or make a neat on the ground on a ledge of rock or earth 
and, in such cases, it may consist of a very meagre collection of 
a few sticks or tufts of coarse grass. K. C, Maedonald {loc. c»(.) 
says : " On the 13th May I fonnd the Indian Hobby (F. severus) 
breeding on the banks of the Nugittha River in this district. The 
nest was in a hole in the cliff about 30 feet above the water-level. 
I should rather say the solitary young bird was in the hole, as there 
was no nest." 

Most pairs of Hobbies seem to have alternate nesfcs for laying in, 
and we found these sometimes quite close to one another and at other 
times at considerable distances apart. In one instance the two 
nests were not separated by more than 200 yards, but in another 
they were over half a mile apart. Each pair, however, nearly always 
selected similar sites for ■ the two abodes. One pair chose quite 
small trees growing out of crevices in precipices, another tall 
Pine-trees growing on precipitous and heavily -wooded sides of very 
steep hills, while yet a third pair had both their nests on ledges 
of rock on cliff-faces ; these nests seemed to be occupied in no 
particular order or system, though when a nest was robbed the 
birds nearly always went to the second nest, in which they laid 
another clutch which we never interfered with. 

The breeding season is from the last week in March to the first 
week in May, but I have taken eggs as late as the 19th Jnne, though 
I think these were a second laying. 

The eggs are like those of the English Hobhy but, on the whole, 
hetter and more richly marked. The ground is a bnff, reddish- 
buff or light rich brick-red. In some eggs the whole surface is 
almost obliterated with dark brick-red, brownish-red or purplish- 
red specks but in some the markings are bolder, richer and stand 
out more from the ground-colour, somewhat approaching Merlin's 
eggs in type. Almost umcoloured hrick-red eggs are not rare. 

In shape they are broad ovals ; the texture is fairly fine and close 
but the surface has no gloss. 

Fifty-four eggs average 401x31*9 mm.: maxima 41*4x33'0 
and 41-1x34-0 mm. ; minima 37*lx30*9 and 384x30-0 mm. 

VOL. IV. ' D 
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Both birds incubate and both assist in the nest work, but I think 
the male does the bringing of the material and the female does the 
patch- work. 

Incubation takes twenty-six days. A clutch taken in April 
was replaced with four eggs on the 27 th May, when the hen began 
to sit, and the first egg hatched on the 16th June and the three 
others the next day. The young stayed in the nest for over a 
month. 

Wben a nest is robbed the birds both fly screaming overhead 
but will not attack the intruder. 



(1729) Faleo severus ruftpedoides Hodgs. 
The Indian Hobby. 

Faioo ttverus ruftpedoides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 47. ** 

The Indian Hobby breeds in the North- Western Himalayas 
and as far East as West Assam North of the Brahmapootra, while 
it is said to breed also in the hills of Southern India. It certainly 
occurs and must breed in the Travancore bills, and A. M. Primrose 
was told that it bred in the Gunjarra precipices and valleys in the 
Nilgiri Hills. 

In Kashmir it probably breeds fairly commonly, but it is im- 
possible to say what records apply to this bird and wbat to the 
Central Asian Hobby. Donald (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xvii, p. 841, 1903) writes : "I found a nest in Hursil, Tehri 
Gaxhwal, about 30 miles from the source of »the Ganges, at 
an elevation of about 8,500 feet, with four half-fledged youngsters 
in it, in July, and again two young ones were hrougbt to me by 
a villager here last September, showing tbat Foko severus does 
breed in India." 

Macldnnon apparently obtained two or more nests of this bird 
round about Mussoorie, but in hie notes, bought after his death 
with his collection by Mackenzie, there is nothing about them. 
One clutch given by him to Harrington Bulkley, and later ohtained 
by me, was found on the I4th June with three eggs. 

As regards their nidification, it differs, so far as we know at present, 
in no way from that of the typical Burmese form. They seem to 
select nests of otber birds, built in trees, small or large, growing 
in precipitous places both in and on the outskirts of forest and in 
open country. 

The breeding season is probably late May and June, while the 
full clutch numbers three or four eggs which, in appearance, are 
not distinguishable from those of the preceding hird. 

The ODly three I have been able to measure were 41 '4x32*0, 
402 X 290 and 408 x 310 mm. . - 
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Palco chlquera. 

The Red-headed Merlin. 

(1730 Falco chiquera chiquera Daudin. 
The Indian Red-hbaded Meblen. 
Fako chiquera chiquera. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 47, 

The Turumti, the Indian name by which this bird is so often called, 
i8 spread over practically the whole of India from the base of the 
Himalayas to the extreme South. It extends West from Sind 
to the Surrma Valley in the East, and Hume also records it from 
Manipur. In the Brahmapootra Valley we never came across it. 

So well known was this bird even in Hume's time that it is almost 
impossible to add anything to what Hume has already recorded 
in 'Nests and Eggs,' where he writes: — "They nest, I behave, 
exclusively on trees. I have no record of their building on rocks, 
as so many Falcons do ; and I once took a nest in the Sewaliks 
in a peepul-tree, at the foot of a cliff, full of ledges and boulder- 
holes, which, had the bird any sort of inclination for sucb localities, 
would have been sure to have attracted it. 

" Where such occur, they prefer large trees — peepul, mango, 
and tamarind, usually selecting one of a small group standing by 
itself. In the Punjab and Rajputana, where large trees are soarce, 
their nests may be found on mere bushes, not above 10 feet from the 
ground. 

" The nest is generally fixed in a fork near the top of tbe tree, 
and is typically a very neat, compact, and characteristic struoture ; 
it is usually circular, some 12 inches in diameter, and from 6 to 9 
inches in thickness, with a deep egg-cavity, 5 to 6 inches in dia- 
meter, and from 3 to 3'5 in depth ; .but I have seen some nests 
comparatively thin platforms, with only a depression from 1*5 to 
2 inches in the centre. The lower portion of the uost is constructed 
of pretty stout twigs, of various kinds of wood, closely put together ; 
the upper portion of finer twigs still more closely interwoven. 
The egg-cavity is lined with fine roots or vegetable fibre, the roots 
of the khus grass (Andropogon muricatum) being commonly chosen 
for this purpose, along with straw, a few feathers, and occasionally 
a shred or two of clotb, tbe lining being firmly intertwined with tbe 
twigs forming the walls of the cavity. 

'* The birds, I tbink, make their own nests fresh and fresh every 
year. I have repeatedly seen them building new nests in trees 
containing very nice last year's nests of Crows and other birds, 
and I have not as yet ever found a nest tenanted for two successive 
seasons. Both sexes assist in building, and tbey make no little 
fuss about the placing of each twig that is brought up. The normal 
number of the eggs is four ; but I have found the female sitting on 

d2 
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only three. Two nests, each containing five eggs, have heen reported 
to me ; but these are very exceptional." 

Sometimes, however, these little Falcons do make use of other 
birds' nests. B. Aitken saw them husy repairing an old nest, though 
he could not say if it was a Crow's or their own, while his brother, 
J. Aitken, writing from Akda, says : "In this neighbourhood they 
more commonly select the old nest of a Crow." Eates, who has., 
taken many nests in Sind, says that there also the great majority 
breed in old nosts of Crows. 

The breeding season lasts from January to May, but the great 
majority of eggs are laid in February and early March. 

The eggs are, as Hume says, small replicas of the eggs of the 
Laggar Falcon and are on the whole very dull and uninteresting, 
but occasionally a clutch may bo taken rather more boldly and 
brightly blotched than usual, and many are more blotched at the 
larger than the smaller end, a few egga being regularly capped. 
I have one set of eggs with a pale yellow-clay ground curiously 
marbled all over with dirty brown, quite pale, hut with a few deep 
blood-brown blotches and specks. Tbe eggs h leach and fade 
very rapidly, hut some look as if they had been bleached for a long 
time even when newly laid. ' 

In shape the eggs vary from broad to rather long ovals, never, 
however, pointed at the smaller end. The texture is rather coarse 
and the shell not so stout as it is in the eggs of the Hobhy. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 424x321 mm. : maxima 
46-7x310 and 414x340 mm,; minima 38-2x31-4 and 41-3x 
30-0 mm. 

The birds are very bold in defence of young or eggs, but their 
fussiness and constant pursuit of any Kite, or other bird which comes 
near their nesting-tree soon gives away the site, 

Anderson writes that on two occasions his tent was pitched near 
a Tururati's nesting place, and the birds were " a perfect nuisance, 
as they were incessantly darting out and driving away all manner 
of imaginary enemies." 

(1733) Mlcrohierax fringillarius (Drapiez). 
The Black-legged Falconet. 
Microhtemz Jring iUarivs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 51. 

This Pigmy Falcon is found in the South of Tenassorim through 
the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, Java and South-West Borneo. 

Davison found this little Falcon breeding near Bankasoon. He 
writes: — "On the 10th or 11th March, while passing through an 
old toungah (clearing), I saw a Falconet of tbe ahove species fly 
into a hole in a dry tree ; on sendjng a man up lie reported the 
hole to he empty. 

" Oa the 25th March, happening to pass this tree, I saw the 
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Falconet fly out and settle on the adjoining tree, where I shot it. 
I then sent a man up, and while he was examining the hole the other 
Falconet, which proved to be the female, flew out and settled close 
by, and I also shot her. On enlarging the hole sufficiently to admit 
a man's hand, it was found that there were no eggs, but at the 
bottom of tbo hole, which was about 18 inches deep, was a soft pad 
composed of flies' and butterflies' wings, mixed with small pieces 
of rotten wood. - On dissecting the female I found in her a fully- 
formed hard-shelled egg, but unfortunately broken by the shot. 
The egg was pure white, without spot or streak of any kind ; the 
texture was fine and close, and when held up against the light 
it exhibited a very faint yellowish or greenish tint." 

Beyond the above there is nothing on record about the nidi- 
fication of this bird, but Robinson informed me that it has been known 
to breed in the roofs of houses in the Malay States and that he had 
seen one such nest containing five eggs in the thatch of a rest-house 
bungalow. 

Microhierax coerulescens. 

The Red-legged Falconet. 

(1735) Microhierax coerulescens hurmanious Kirke-Swann. 
The Burmese Red-legged Falconet. 

Microhierax c&rulescens fturmontcua, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, 
p. 53. 

The range of this little Falcon extends from North Burma to 
Tenasserim and the Malay States and East to the Shan States, Siam 
and Annam. 

Bingham, in Tenasserim, and Kellow, near Perak, were, until 
1925, the only persons who had taken the eggs of this bird. The 
former writes : — " On the 14th April I found a nest of this little 
Falconet in a hole on the underside of a decayed bough of a mighty 
pymma-tree (Lager strcemea flos regime). 

" I had noticed the bird about the neighbouring trees for two or 
three days successively, and on the date above mentioned saw her 
entering the hole in question. 

" On my sending up a servant who was with me, she flew out and 
perched on a low tree some 30 yards off ; keeping my eye on her 
I desired the man to ascertain if there were any eggs. In about 
ten minutes he announced that there were four. I then shot the 
bird, which proved to be the female. The eggs were stained by 
resting on the broken leaves, wings of dragon -flies, and bits of wood 
which composed the nest. The nest was probably an old nest of 
a Barbet. Tbe branch in whicb it was excavated was about 30 feet 
from the ground." 

In 1908 Kellow sent me a skin of this Falconet witb the following 
note : — " I am sending you a skin of a tiny Falconet caught in 
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a Barbet'e nesting -hole on the 11th Fehruary which contained 
a single egg, also sent ; whether the Falcon had eaten the others 
I don't know. The nest-hole "was full of beetle-wings and was 
in a tree by itself standing outside heavy forest in the foot-hills 
about 20 miles from here " (Perak). 

The egg sent by Kellow measures 302 x 262 mm. and is, of course, 
that of the Falconet, bearing no resemblance to a Barbet's egg. 
It is, in fact, more like a tiny egg of an Astur badius, but bas a texture 
which reminds one of that of a Coucal's egg, very strong, fine, close 
texture with a smooth soapy surface. The inner membrane, 
when fresh, was possibly a pale yellowish -green, but it is dirty and 
badly blown and may have been pure white as in the egg taken 
by Bingham *. Hume describes the eggs taken by Bingham as dead 
white, suffused with a dirty yellow tint, such as is often the case 
with the very similar eggs of Centrococcyx and l'accocua. They 
measured 1*1 to 13 inches in length {=279 to 330 mm.) aud 
■85 to -88 inches in breadth (=236 to 24'5 mm.). 

Mierohierax melanoleueus. 
The White-legged Falconet, 

(1736) MIoroblerax melanoleueus melanoleueus Blyth. 
The Indian Whitb-lbosed Falconet. 

Mierohierax melanoleucw fndaiutleu&is, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, 
p. 54. 

This species of Falconet is' found over the Vj'hole of Assam and 
Manipur. Chonnell obtained it in Jaipur in the extreme West of 
Assam, and I have myself obtained. r it in Manipur, while it also occurs 
in Hill Tippera and Chittagong in Eastern Bengal. 

This fine little bird is a resident wherever found from the Plaius 
up to some £,000 feet in the hills, but it is most common between 
the plains Adjacent to tbe bills and about 3,000 feet. It is equally 
a bird of clearings and more open spaces in heavy forest and the 
open land of tea-gardens and semi- cultivated fields and grass. 
Perhaps of all kinds of country it prefers tea-gardens alongside 
forest where a few of the larger trees are still allowed to stand. 

It lays its eggs in tbe deserted nest -holes of Woodpeckers and 
Barbeta, hut beyond this really very little is known. Tbe. first 
egg taken was one found by myself laid in a Barbet's nest-hole 
at Gunjong in the North Cachar Hills at about 2,500 feet. The 

* As I waa Bending this MS. to the printers I received with other eggs 
from Mr. T. A, Livesey a beautiful clutch of live eggs of this Falcon. They 
ate pure white and of the texture already described. They were taken in 
1925 by one of Livesey's collectors -witE" a parent bird in a natural hole in 
a tree, with the usual pad of insect remains. The breeding was so unlike 
what might have been expected that the man's story was not believed until 
an egg had been sent to me for identification. 
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tree was a big one and the nest-hole was bored in the under- surface 
of a branch about 40 feet from the ground. At the bottom of the 
hole were two good handfuls of heetles' elytra and other insect 
remains, buried among which was a single egg. The female was 
shot as she flew from the hole and, on dissection, proved to contain 
another egg of which the shell was just forming, and others in 
different stages of development. Tho tree, standing in a clearing 
in forest, was one which had been ringed and died, but was still 
sound except in one or two branches. 

Coltart also obtained single eggs of this Barbet from very similar 
trees in similar positions and one from a hole in an enormous Cotton- 
tree, standing in tea- cultivation, fully 100 feet from the ground. 
In each case the nest-hole was nearly half full of remains of insects^ 
beetles, dragonflies and termites, the wings of the two former 
making quite a soft bed. The birds must either use the same hole 
several succeeding years or must eat much of their insect food inside 
the nest-hole even hefore they have laid any eggs. 

The breeding season seems to be from early March to the middle 
of May, but neither Coltart nor I have ever succeeded in taking 
more fcban a single egg, whereas the full clutch must be three or 
four at least, as we have seen that number of young birds with 
their parents. 

The eggs are exactly like those of the Black-legged Falconet 
already described and have the same soapy surface and same pale 
yellowish -green inner membrane wben fresh. 

'Six eggs average 27*9x22*4 mm. : maxima 29*1x22*3 mm. *. 
minima 240 X 20*4 mm. 

Both sexes incubate or, perhaps, one should say that hoth sexes 
have been shot flying out of holes in which an egg had been deposited. 

Neohierax insignis. 
The Gbby Falconet. 

(1737) Neohierax insignis insignis Walden. 
Feildeh's, or the BuBMEaE, Grey Falconet. 

Neohierax insignis insignia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 56. 

This Hawk or Falconet is found over the whole of Burma from 
the Chin and Kachin Hills and the Shan States to, hut not 
including, Tenasserim. 

Practically nothing is known of the breeding of this bird. 
Bingham says that it makes a nest of sticks and twigs, while Coltart 
had a clutch of eggs sent to him by a friend in Burma, also said to 
have been taken from a stick-nest in a low tree. The eggs, unfor- 
tunately, arrived smashed to pieces and could not even be measured. 
They appeared as if they had boen very much like small eggs of 
Astur badiuSf heing a grey-white in colour, quite without any 
marking. 
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(1730) Erythropus amurensis (Radde). 
The Eastern Red-legged Falcon. 

Erythnrpua amuTcnsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 58. 

The normal breeding range of this very pretty little Falcon 
■extends from Lake Baikal in Siberia to Manchuria and North 
China. 

Every year, however, the birds when on migration pass through 
the North Cachar Hills in hundreds and thousands on their way 
to Southern China and Burma and then again on tbeir return 
journey North in March and April. Out of these vast numbers 
a few pairs remain in these hills and, probably, in many other hill 
countries, to breed or, perhaps, a few birds are already becoming 
.sedentary and do not migrate at all. At tbe same time I do not 
remember ever seeing them in winter in the bills. 

In Northern China Vaughan, Jones and La Touche took many 
■eggs from Magpies' nests on trees round villages and quite in the 
open, the few nesls I finind in North Cachar being built in very 
similar places. The trees selected were either single trees growing 
in the half- grazed > half -trodden- down grasslands round the Naga 
villages or else in a tree in a small patch of forest overhanging 
some village path. One nest taken on the 25th April was built 
in a very big Nagessur-tree between 60 and 70 feet from the ground, 
both birds being repeatedly seen flying to and from the nest as 
I watched them for some hours. This nest, which was about 
a foot across and 3 or 4 inches thick, looked as if it had been made 
by the birds, but more probably was a Pigeon's of some kind added 
to by the Falcons. It was very roughly made of sticks and twigs. 
A second nest was in a small thinly foliaged tree standing in some 
grassland muoh trodden down by the village buffaloes. It was 
growing on the edge of a cliff but was quite easy to climb, while 
the nest was obviously an old one of a Jungle Crow. 

In Manchuria the breeding season seems to be a very extended 
one, and I have seen eggs taken from early April to late June, while 
in China La Touche and Jones took eggs in late June and early 
July. In North Cachar the few nests seen were between the 
25tb April and 16th May. 

The number of eggs in a full clutch varies from four to six, while 
in appearance they go through all the variations seen in the eggs 
of the Common Kestrel. In my small series often or twelve clutches 
I have eggs which have a brick-red ground closely mottled and 
freckled all over with deep blood-red, a few of the darkest hlotches 
almost black. To contrast with these dark handsome eggs there 
are others with a creamy ground lightly speckled, spotted and 
smeared with pale orange-red. Others vary between these two 
extremes both in colour and density of marking. Some are more 
definitely hlotched with reddish -brown, deep red or blackish - 
red, while others, again, have few blotches hut either sparse or 
innumerable minute specks of the same colour. 
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In shape they are normally broad, short ovals ; the texture is 
rather coarse, not very compaofc, and the eggs are fragile for their 
size ; the surface is fairly smooth but glossless. 

Fifty eggs average 35'8x28"9 mm.: maxima S8*9x28"9 and 
38-2 x 320 mm. ; minima 33-0x27*1 mm. 

Both birds incubato, as I saw both go on to the nest and settle 
on it, one bird relieving the other. While we were watching them 
the birds seemed to sit for very brief periods, for during the time 
we watched, not more than two hours, they changod twice. They 
made no demonstrations while the boy climbed the tree and took 
the eggs, but while we watched them we saw first ono and then both 
birds attack a pair of Crows which were flapping past, swooping 
down on them continually until they had passed the zone the 
Falcons considered dangerous. 

The Jetinga Valley, in whicb, or above which, I took my nqsfcs, 
is on the main route of the Falcons' migration, and the local birds 
passed on South with the vast myriads which appear in Autumn, 
coming back with the smaller numbers which return in March. 



Cerchneis Unnunoulus (Linn.). 
The Kestrel. 

(1741) Cerchneis tlnmineulus intersOnctus McClell. 
The Himalayan Kestrel, 

Cerchntia tinnunculut inter stinctu&, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, v, 
p. 62. 

This race of the Kestrel breeds in the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
between 2,000 and 8,000 feet, from Kashmir and the North-West 
Frontier to Assam and Manipur. It is quite possible that this 
race of Kestrel may breed at still higher levels than 8,000 feet, but 
it is more probable that the birds seen and nesting at the higher 
altitudes are all japonensie, 

Fulton records their breeding from 4,000 feet upwards in Chitral 
and mentions seeing one at 18,000 but, whilst those breeding at tbe 
lower levels are undoubtedly inter stinctus, it is not certain to 
wbat raco those breeding at the higher elevations really belong. 
Kinnear and Ludlow identify two specimens shot by the latter off 
their nests in the Tian Shan as typical tinnunvulus, but I should 
place them under japonensis. Much more breeding material is still 
required to settle tbe breeding range of the various races. 

The present bird is a very common resident in the lower Hima- 
layas and many collectors have taken its eggs, these having all been 
recorded as those of the typical European form. 

About Naiiii Tal Whymper found it breeding commonly between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet and took several clutches of eggs, now in my 
collection. 
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During the breeding season the birds seem' to prefer rugged hill- 
sides, cliffs and precipices, the very great majority laying their 
eggs in clefts of rocks, iedgea on a cliff-face or in similar places. 
Sometimes the birds make a rough and rather meagre nest of sticks, 
grass and rubbish, often using bits of rag and elotb mixed in with 
these ; at other times there is no trace of a nest, the eggs being 
laid on the bare rock or earth. 

Hume writes ('Nests andEggs,' vol. iii, p. 195) of nests as follows: — 
" The nest is ro\md, oblong, or semicircular, according to the shape 
of the site chosen, and is a thicker or thinner platform 12 to 20 inches 
id diameter, and 2 to 6 in thickness, made of small twigs, in which 
grass, roots, rags, and, as Mr. Thompson informs me, at times strips 
of cloth, £ yard in length, are incorporated, and serve as lining," 

In contrast to this Betham writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol, xvn, p. 831, 1907) :— " The nests, if such they can be called, 
the eggs being laid on th©»bare ground, were all situated in holes 
or on ledges in the perpendicular banks of a river. As these were 
only some 30 feet high, they were very easy of access. I obtained 
my first clutch of five on the I2th April. I had noticed a pair 
haunting a particular locality where there was a suspicious looking 
hole. On flinging a clod of earth at this, out flew madam. I did 
not take long to get the eggs, which were fresh. I then got four eggs 
from a ledge, which were exposed to the heavens with no protection. 
The third clutch was taken on the 24th May, On this occasion 
the eggs were laid some way in and the female sat very close." 

Yet a third type of site is an empty or deserted nest of a Crow 
or other bird ; this, however, is exceptional. Marshall (C. N. T.) 
near Murree " found a nest about 60 feet up in a pine-tree with 
five hard-set eggs in it. This was on the 11th June. The nest was 
one apparently originally belonging to Corvus macrGrky-nchus." 
Rattray also found Kestrels' nests near Murree, one in a Crow's 
nest in a tree and others on rocks, while Ward also took a clutch 
of eggs from a Crow's nest in Kashmir: 

Rarely they breed in holes in walls of buildings, Theobald- 
finding one such in " a hole in a serai wall of Thanna, South of 
Biramgaala, Shahabad." 

The breeding season lasts from mid-April to mid-June, but Ward 
obtained one clutch of eggs, very hard set, on the 15th July, 

The eggs, numbering four to six in a clutch, are quite indistinguish- 
able from those of the Common Kestrel and go through the same 
range of variation. Some are a deep, almost unicoloured brick-red 
or purplish-red ; others' have a pink-red, pale hriek-red or buff 
ground handsomely and boldly blotched all over with deep red of 
various shades ; other eggs are freckled instead of blotched, and 
every intermediate form may be met with. A very curious clutch 
taken by Ward at Rattu has a white ground, rather feebly blotched 
all over with dark sienna-brown. - Another clutch taken by White- 
head in the Khagan Valley has a salmon ground blotched with 
purple- brown, heavily at the larger ends, scantily elsewhere. 
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In shape the eggs are broad ovals, tbe texture coarse and not 
very close, and the surface with no gloss. 

Sixty-eight eggs average 39*3x31-6 mm.: maxima 411x32-7 
and 40-3x841 mm. ; minima 37-4x31-0 and 400x29-3. 

Both birds incubate, but the female seems to do more incubation 
tban the male. 



(1742) CerchaeU tlnnunoulus saturatus BIyth. 
The Buhmese Kestrel, 
Cerchneis tinnunculus saturates, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 63. 

The Burmese Kestrel is found in Northern Burma from the 
Upper Chindwin to the Shan States and Yunnan, extending South 
through the hills of Central and Eastern Burma. Grant found 
a Kestrel breeding in Arakan and a Kestrel of some raco also h reeds 
in the Chin Hills which may be either saturatus or inierstinctus 
or intermediate between the two. 

We know nothing of its breedings beyond Wardlaw Ramsay's 
report tbat it " is very abundant in Karen-nee, where the rocky 
precipices afford it good nesting places. It is by no means common 
in the plains." 

(1743) Cerchneis timmnoulus japonensls Ticehurst. 
The Japanese Kestbel. 

Cerchneis iinnunculua y'aponicits, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 64. 
Cerchneis tinnuncutus manehuricvs, ibid, vol. vii , p . 403 , March 1930, 
Cerchneis tinnvncidus japonensis Ticehurst, Bull. B. O. C. vol. 1, p. 10, 
October 1029. 

My name manchuricus, which was in MS. in March 1029, was not 
published until March 1930, and is therefore superseded by Tice- 
burst's name japonensts, pubbshed on October 31st, 1929. 

Tbe actual hreeding range of this snbspecies of Kestrel is still 
very ill defined. It undoubtedly breeds in Manchuria and Japan, 
and I beheve all the breeding birds in North China and Central 
Asia to the Himalayas in the highest altitudes should be placed 
under this trinomial, as I can find no single character by wbich 
Tibetan and high altitude birds from Kashmir and Ladak can be 
separated from those of Japan. The exact elevation to which 
they descend to in the Himalayas is still a matter of conjecture. 
I have eggs taken at Sonamurg and other places in Kashmir between 
9,000 and 11 ,500feet which I believe must be attributed to japonensis. 
Osmaston obtained clutches in Ladak at 11,000 to 12,000 feet, and 
I have had several sent me from Tibet taken at elevations between 
12,000 and 14,000 feet. I have also a very fine series from Man- 
churia taken by Smirnoff. 

In its breeding habits this subspecies does not differ from the 
other Kestrels but, whereas the Himalayan Kestrel nearly always 
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breeds on cliffs and precipices and very rarely in other birds' nests 
on trees, the present race far more often places its eggs in other 
birds' nests and less often in holes and on ledges in cliffs. Osmastpn 
found two nests in Ladak, both in Poplar-trees and both in 
old nests of Crows. One of these nests was actually on a tree 
in Leb town. In Tibet Steen took eggs both in holes in chB-faces 
and in old nests of other birds while, later, Macdonald found yet 
more nests in the same. Buchanan, in the liddar Valley, at about 
10,000 feet, took one clutch of eggs from a hole in a cliff, and 
another from a deserted nest of Cotvus macrorhynckus. 

The breeding season is rather later than that of interstindus, 
most birds laying between the last week of May and the first week 
of July, In Siberia, Japan and Manchuria the majority lay in 
May and early June. *— 

The full clutch contains four to six eggs. These difier in no way 
from those of the Himalayan Kestrel in colour, shape or texture, 
but average somewhat bigger. 

Sixty eggs average 40'lx33'6 mm.: maxima 43*4x335 and 
42-3x84*7 mm. ; minima 87*1 X 305 and 41'2x29'0 mm. 

Tihetan eggs are very big, fourteen of these averaging 4l"8x 
33*6 mm. 

I know nothing about their habits calling for special remarks. 



(1744) Cerchnels ilnnunculus objurgatns Stuart Baker. 
The Indian Kestrel. 

Cerchneis tinnunculue objurgates, Paima B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vo]. v, p. 05. 

There is little to be added to the distribution of this Kestrel 
as given in the ' Fauna ' : " A resident breeding-form in Ceylon, 
Travancore and the hill-ranges of Mysore and Southern India. 
It has long been known to breed about the Gairsoppa Falls and in 
the Nilgiris ; both Bourdillon and Stewart knew it to breed in 
North and South Travancore ; it has also been obtained in June 
and July in the Nelliompathy Hills, whilst Davidson believed it 
to breed in the steeper and more rugged ravines and hills in the 
Kanara District of Bombay." To this we may add that Betham 
found it breeding in Poona, where B. Aitken had already reported 
its almost certain nesting. 

In the Nilgiris its eggs have frequently been taken at elevations 
between 4,000 and 8,000 feet, while many nests have been located 
but found inaccessible, as the birds' breed on ledges or in crevices 
and holes of the steepest and most rugged cliffs or high up on 
vertical outcrops of rock which are quite unclimbable. 

Darling took two clutches of eggs near Neddivitam on the Nilgiris 
at an elevation of some 6,500 feofc, Jirsfc on the 21st February and 
secondly on the 1st March, Of these he writes : — " The nest, 
for it was the same that I robbed in two successive seasons, was 
placed in a natural hollow in the top of a dead stump, about 14 feet 
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from the ground. It was circular, and composed of a few pieces 
of stick, some dry grasses and fibres, and was about 8 inches in 
diameter, and had a depression about 4 inches deep, which contained 
four eggs." 

From Kotagherry Miss Cockbum gives a description of a nest 
built in a more normal position. She says : — " I bave noticed 
a pair of these Kestrels appropriate a certain cliff or precipice, and 
breed there year after year. One pair have thus built on a nearly 
perpendicular cliff, some hundred feet in height, placing their nest 
in a small cleft about halfway up. The nest is inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals, but last year I sent for a couple of Korumbas, 
and they soon secured both nest and eggs. 

" The nest was composed of straws, a very few feathers, and some 
small pieces of dirty rags, rudely collected together. Its foundation 
was on a rock, so it needed no other." 

The birds are most persistent in returningto their nest, and Davison 
cites an instance in which for five years running he obtained eggs 
from the same nest. He also says that he thinks the birds lay 
again when robbed. 

The breeding season seems to be January to February and March , 

The only eggs I have seen of this race were some taken by Betham 
at Poona, and these were, of course, quite indistinguishable from 
those of other races. 

They measure between 39'3x31*6 and 364 x 29*2 mm, and 
average 38*0x30-2 mm. • 

Hume must have had numerous eggs of this race sent him by 
Miss Cockbum, Davison and others, but I can find none amongst 
his eggs in the British Museum. They were all sent just as specimens 
of the Common Kestrel, and presumably be must have destroyed 
them or given them away. 

Aquila chrysaetos Linn. 
The Golden Eagle. 

(1746) Aqulla chrysaetos daphanea* Hodgs, 
The Himalayan Golden Eagle. 

Aquila chryaaetoa daphanea. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 68. 
Aquila chrysaettis hodgmni Ticehurst, Bull. B. O. C. vol. lii, p. 25, 1931, 

This Golden Eagle breeds from Central Asia to the higher ranges 
of the Himalayas from 8,000 feet upwards, though very rarely 
under 10,000 feet. 

* It seems to me that we should retain, this name of Hodgson's, although 
Ticehurst considers (BuH..B. 0. C.vol. lii, p. 25, 1931) that it must be discarded, 
having been cited by Gray (Cat. Aoc. Brit. Mus. 1848) aa a synonym of 
cftrj/saetus. Hodgson's name is given in Gray's ' Miscellany ' (p, 61, 1844) as 
a name for the Himalayan Golden Eagle, and there can, therefore, be no doubt 
as to what it is meant for. Gray's later misquotation of it as a synonym 
cannot invalidate it. 
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It is a bird of high, wild ranges, great gorges and precipitous 
cliffs but, so far as we can tell from the little we as yet know of its 
"breeding, it seems generally to select those on which, or in which, 
there is a certain amount of vegetation — small trees with a precarious 
hold for thoir roota in some narrow cleft in rock or cliff -faces, or a 
scrubby bush or so on a ledge where a certain amount of soil has 
obtained a lodgment. 

Most of the Indian eggs I have seen have been taken from round 
about Quetta, but the first recorded is that taken by Capt. Unwin 
at Thandiana, on the borders of Hazara, overlooking the Agrore 
Valley. He says : — " The nest was placed on a deodar-tree, over- 
hanging a sleep precipice. It was about 25 feet from the ground 
and was composed of a vast number of_dried sticks and branches, 
collected from the neighbouring pine-trees. These were piled 
up against the trunk of the tree to a height of about 6 feet and formed 
a platform almost 3 feet in width. It was jiued or littered with 
dry grass and roots. Some Goojars stated that this pair of Eagles 
had bred in the same nest for the past three years." 

Marshall obtained nests an the hills above Quetta and describes 
them as " enormous structures of sticks built on small trees jutting 
out from crevices in the faces of cliffs " ; and later Williams obtained* 
two others in the same ranges. These he describes as follows 
(Journ. Borah. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. 609, 1929) :— " Tbis 
fine Eagle is fuirly common in the hills around Quetta. Its "call 
is like a yelping dog and it was this call which attracted my attention 
to its nest. The nest was placed in a Juniper-tree growing out of 
a cliff about 300 feet high, and about halfway up. With the ,help 
. of my shikari and collector and a Brahub shepherd I managed to 
get to the nest and recover from it a clutch of two eggs which were 
well marked. 

"The second nest was in a similar position and contained one 
addled egg and a fledgling. The third nest had two eggs which 
unfortunately got broken in the old shepherd's efforts to dodge the 
attacks of the Eagle, He rolled down the hillside about 200 yards, 
and landed against another Juniper-tree, with a cut leg and torn 
clothes and the eggs in an omelette- This was the only occasion 
on which the birds attacked us. Several other nests were located 
but could not be got at. 

" The nests, which were in every case placed in Juniper trees 
growing on the steep slopes of cliff -faces, were huge structures of 
sticks and twigs, mixed with rags and skins, the eggs being laid 
on a nest-lining of grass." 

The breeding season is- in January and February, Williams's 
egg and fledgling being found on the 31st March. In the very high 
hills they breed even later, and a pair of eggs were sent me from 
Shin ling in Ladak which were taken ou the 18th April, when there 
was still heavy snow everywhere, at J3,200 feet. This nest was 
said to have been huilt on a rock jutting out from a steep hill -face 
.and almost unclimbable. 
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The full clutch is two always and the eggs are like those of the 
European Eagle. I have eggs taken in Central Asia said to be 
of this Eagle, but they are very small poorly marked eggs and, 
though the data seem good, I cannot help being rather sceptical 
about them. 

The Himalayan eggs are all very fine specimens, not varying 
much. The ground is a pure white, in one case only faintly tinged 
with buff, and they are marked with light reddish-brown in fairly 
large blotches, freckles and small spots, in nearly every pair one 
egg being more darkly marked than the other. The paler egg in 
each clutch hae very faint secondary marks of pale lavender. 

Ten eggs taken in India average 771 x 01-7 mm.: maxima 
79*3x03-0 and 771x63*8 mm. ; minima 76-7x600 mm. 

Two eggs taken by Wilson and sent to Hume measure 78-7 x 
61-0 and 76*2x61*7 mm., about, and are as big as those in my 
own series. 

Aquila heliaca. 
The Imperial Eagle. 

(1747) Aquila heliaca heliaca Savigny. 
Tee Imperial Eagle. 

Aguila heliaca heliaaa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 69. 

The Imperial Eagle breeds from South Russia and the Balkan 
countries to Western Asia and Turkestan. Within our limits it 
has frequently been recorded «s nesting in various places in tbe 
Himalayas and Northern India, but many of these records are very 
doubtful, other Eagles, especially Aquila rapax vindhiana, having 
been mistaken for the present bird. 

Donald, who knows the Indian Raptores probably better than 
any otber man, alive or dead, writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxvi, p. 637, 1919) : — " The Imperial* Eagle is said to breed 
freely in the plains of India and in the Himalayas, though it is 
generally said to be only a winter visitor to this country. Mr. Hume 
found them breeding in the Upper Punjab, and Mr. Elewitt took 
a nest in Hansi which undoubtedly was that of tbe Imperial Eagle, 
as the female, an adult in the dark plumage, was shot on the nest." 

On p. 038 he adds : — " In over 20 years spent in the Himalayas 
I have never once seen this bird after about May or before September, 
and will remain very sceptical about its breeding in the bills, even 
though stragglers may remain to do so in the plains." 

Hume thus describes the nests taken by himself in the Punjab 
on three occasions ; — " They lay in February and March, and 
possibly April ; building a large stick platform on or near the tops 
of trees — -peepul- trees in all the instances in which I found the nest. 
The nests that I saw were from 2 to 2-5 feet in diameter, and some 
6 to 8 inches thick, composed of rather small sticks and lined with 
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a few green leaves. One nost contained two hard -set, another three 
fresh eggs, and the third only one." 

Ble witt's nest, referred to by Donald, was described as " very 
dense and compact, 7 inches thick by only 18 in diameter ; composed 
entirely of keekur (Acacia arabica) and without lining. The nest 
was placed on the top of a keekur- tree, some 18 feet from the ground, 
and contained two fresh eggs." 

Since Hume's time the only authentic eggs I know of are : two 
taken in Kashmir on the 3rd April by " mountaineer " (F. Wilson) ; 
two taken by Col. K. Buchanan near Dehra Ismail Khan on 26th 
November, and one taken by Rattray some 20 miles North of 
Jhelum Cantonments on the 12th April, the Temale. bird being 
sbot off tbe nest for purposes of identification. The nest taken 
by Buchanan was a " huge mass of sticks built on a large tree 
growing in a gorge " ; that taken by Rattray was " a large stick- 
nest in a tree about 30 feet high near river at ahout 1,000 feet 
elevation." 

In addition to the ahove I have an egg in my collection which 
comes from Harrington Bulkley, marked in his handwriting, 
which was said to have heen taken in the " Baluchistan-Sind 
Hills." This egg waa taken on the 19th December and matches 
many European eggs of this species. 

In Europe two eggs seems to be the normal full clutch and rarely 
three, while in India, though two are sometimes laid, one egg only 
is also frequently incubated. 

In shape the eggs are generally rather broad ovals, Jess often long 
and definitely pointed ovals ; tbe texture is coarse and rather rough. 

The ground is a dull white, and typically the surface is very 
scantily spotted and Wotehed with very pale lavender-grey. 
In a few eggs the blotches are bolder and darker and, in still fewer, 
are tinged with reddish or brownish, I have seen no eggs, European 
or Indian, which could be called handsome, but I have one pair and 
a single egg which are freely smudged aud spotted with reddish- 
brown. Pure white eggs are rare and, as a series, they are slightly 
better marked than those of the Indian Tawny Eagle. 

Eight Indian eggs average 70-9x54-6 mm. : maxima 764x 
574 mm.; minima 66-0x511 mm. 

Aquila nipalensls. 

The Steppe Eagle. 

(1746) Aquila nipalensls nipalensis (Hodgs.). 

The Eastern Steppe Eagle. 

Aquila nipufenai's nxjxiteusis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 70. 

This Sne Eagle has a hreeding range extendiug from Central 
Asia, North China, Mongolia and South- East Siberia, South to the 
North- West Himalayas and, presumably, the hills of Central China. 
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Under the name of Aquila bifasciala Hume records certain notes 
as to the breeding of the Steppe Eagle, which he links with the true 
imperUAis (=heliaea), and aJl seem to refer to this latter bird. 

I can find no record, to prove that it ever really breeds in India, 
but I have a clutch of three eggs taken and given to me by J. Davidson 
which he obtained at Guzerat on the 5th December, 1892, in a " nest, 
a large mass of sticks and branches high up in a big tree standing 
alone in cultivation near Hansapur." 

Those three eggs are broad ovals, one almost pure white, the 
other two faintly spotted with light brown, one rather more 
sparingly and darkly than the other two. They measure 67-6x550, 
69*4x56-1 and 67-0x53-0 mm. 



Aquila rapax (Temm.}. 
The Tawny Eagle. 

(1749) Aquila rapax vlndhlaaa Frank. 
The Indian Tawby Eagle. 

Aquila rapax vindhi/nta. Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd e<L vol. v, p. 72, 

This common Eagle is found over the greater part of the plains 
of India, but is confined to the drier portions and does not occur in 
the beavy rainfall countries such as Travancore, the Malabar ooast, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. It occurs, though not so commonly, 
in the drier area of Burma in the North Central districts. 

So well was the bird and its breeding known in Hume's time 
that it is impossible to add anything of value to his summary : — 

" Tho Indian Tawny Eagle breeds throughout the drier portions 
of Continental India. Here this species and the Spotted Eagle 
may be found breeding in close proximity ; but this is only on tbe 
borders of their respective territories, and as a rule it is just in these 
well-drained, open, dry districts, where A. clanqa never breeds, that 
the Tawny Eagle most delights to rear its young. 

" The nest is always, so far as my experience goes, placed on trees. 
I have never met with one placed on rocky ledges, although I have 
found them on trees at the foot of, or near to, precipices, which 
contained apparently most ' eligible sites.' 

" Tbey build a large flat nest of sticks, between 2 and 3£ feet in 
diameter, and from 4 inches to 1 foot in thiokness, according to 
situation. The nests are generally lined with green leaves, sometimes 
with straw or grass intermingled with a few feathers, and somotimes 
have no fining at all. Tbey are generally placed on the very top 
of the tree, and though I have occasionally found them on peepul- 
or tamarind -trees, the great majority were on moderate-sized, 
but dense babool-trees, standing apart or in tbe midst of fields or 
low jungles." 

vol, rv. B 
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The tree selected for the nest varies according to locality. 
A, Anderson wrote : — " The Wokab is partial to certain trees for 
the site of its nest ; but I have found its predilection in this respect 
to be regulated by the abundance or scarcity of the trees in question. 
In the Cawnpore district tbey almost invariably build on solitary 
peepul-trees (Ficus religiosa). In the Futtehgurh and Mynpoory 
districts, where the seesoo {Dalhergia seesoo) grows to so gigantic 
a size, the preference is apparently given to them, Tiigher up 
the Doab, where the country assumes somewhat of a desert character, 
I found them building on thorny acacias. On one occasion I found 
a nest on a babool which was certainly not more than 15 feot high." 

In Jhelum, Jhang and Hissar, in the Punjab, Whistler found tbem 
breeding almost invariably on keekur-trees, generally on tbe extreme 
top, but once on a side branch well inside the foliage of the tree. 

Jones also found them breeding in keekur-trees in tbe Punjab, 
but Osmaston took one nest near Rawalpindi 40 feet up in a Mulberry- 
tree and Lin dsey -Harvey obtained one on a solitary Mango-tree. 

Whatever the tree selected may be it is nearly always solitary 
or one of a small group of trees standing in open ground, cultivated 
or waste, where often the nest is very conspicuous. Anderson writes 
of one taken by bim in January : " I was not long in rinding their 
uest, an enormous structure, on the topmost branches of a seesoo, 
which was visible nearly a mile off, as at this season of the year the 
tree was devoid of every green leaf." Occasionally also they 
may select a tree in a garden, aa recorded by Aitken. 

The breeding season is a very long one. Hume says " it lays 
from the middle of November to the middle of Juno ; but tbe great 
majority lay in January. Out of 159 eggs, 83 were taken in January, 
38 in December, 28 in February, the rest in November, March, 
April and June." In the United Provinces and Bihar most birds 
breed in November and December, and Thompson says tbat in tbe 
Central Provinces also these two are the favourite months. On 
the other hand Davidson and Wenden in the Deccan took eggs from 
tbe 28th October onwards, and had an egg, almost certainly of this 
species, brought to tbem on the 30tb September. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is two, but often one only is laid 
and rarely three. 

In shapo they are fairly broad ovals but typically not so broad 
as those of any of the other Eagles, and' rather long ovals are often 
to be seen, while Hume says that "some are very long and pointed." 
The texture is coarse but the surface less rough than in that of the 
eggs of most Eagles, while in a few eggs it is quite smooth and close- 
grained. 

The eggs are white, in all those I have seen pure white, or very 
occasionally with the faintest possible tinge of pink or yellow, 
barely discernible. Hume speaks of a greenish tinge, but this I have 
never seen. A few eggs are entirely unmarked, though this is excep- 
tional. On the other hand, well-marked eggs are even more rare. 
Most are faintly blotched indefinitely and sparsely over the whole 
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surface with small blotches of pale reddish -brown. Now and then 
one comes across a single egg or a pair with darker bolder blotches 
and spots, yet in my whole series I have only one pair which could 
be called handsomely marked. 

Eighty eggs measured bymyself average 66-0x52-8 mm. : maxima 
75-1x554 and 70-3x57-6 mm.; minima 580x47-3 and 60-Ox 
46-4 mm. 

The hen hird alone carries on incubation, but both sexes assist 
in building tbe nest, the male bringing the material with which the 
female does the actual construction. She is said to sit very close 
when once incubation has begun, refusing to move until the last 
moment or wben stones or sticks are thrown at her. She, however, 
makes no demonstration on her eggs heing taken. 



(1750) Aqulla olanga Fall. 

The Greater Spotted Eagle. 

Aquila danga, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 74. ■ 

This fine Eagle is found from South and South-West Europe to 
■South Central Siberia and Northern China. South it breeds as far 
as India. In this latter country it occurs in some numbers, breeding 
in the North in the better wooded, well -watered areas, while its 
nest and eggs have been taken as far South as Khandesh by Davidson 
and Bell. It is common in-Sind, though Ticehurst doubts whether 
it breeds there. Doig never found the nest, but believed it bred 
in the E. Narra district in November and December. 

To tbe East it occurs and certainly breeds in Bihar and Western 
Bengal, but though Kloss says that it is found in Winter in Si am 
and records it from Bangkok and Koh-Lak, there is no evidence 
that it ever breeds there. 

It is a bird which nests only in the immediate vicinity of lakes, 
swamps, rivers and canals which, as Hume observes, " furnish an 
abundant supply of frogs, the favourite food of the young." Very 
rarely only is it to be found nesting in the dry zones. Once Hume 
obtained a nest " near Jodhpoor," and it has also been found breeding 
in the driest portion of Bihar. In the hills it breeds here and there 
all along the lower ranges but is nowhere common. Thompson 
obtained a nest containing two eggs near Siliguri in the Sikkim Terai. 
Rattray says that it breeds occasionally in the lower hills of the 
Punjab, but the only nest he took was about 10 miles from Jhelum, 

The nest is the usual Eagle's nest of large and small sticks. 
Marshall (G. F. L. ), who found four nests near Saharanpore, descrihes 
one as "a large circular platform of sticks, with a few dead leaves 
in the egg-receptacle but with no other lining. The diameter of the 
whole nest was about 20 inches and the interior depth about 
2 inches." Sometimes the nest is much bigger, and that found by 
Thompson measured 2 feet across by about inches in depth. 

E 2 
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They are generally placed very high up, sometimes quite at the 
top of high trees, usually 30 to 50 feet from the ground, while it never 
seems to build low down in Acacia- and Babool-trees as the Tawny 
Eagle so often does. The tree selected is generally one of a number 
standing together in clumps or even in forest but, at other times, 
great trees with heavy foliage may be selected, standing solitary 
in cultivated or pasture land. 

Hume gives the breeding season as April to June, but Davidson 
took an egg in Khandesh on 20th February and Rattray another 
on the 8th Maroh. 

In India one egg seems to be the normal clutch, though in Europe 
two or thr^p are laid, Marshall seems to be the only one in India 
to have taken two eggs or young from a nest. 

The eggs are normally hroad ovals in shape, the texture coarse 
and the surface varying from rather rough to very rough and 
pimply. The ground is white and Indian eggs seem to be always 
very poorly marked, sometimes almost unmarked, sometimes 
faintly freckled with reddish or with small blotches of grey or 
reddish-grey. European eggs are often quite well marked and some- 
times even handsome. 

Seventy-two eggs, including fifty-four measured by Jourdain, 
average 68*3x54*1 mm. : maxima 74*6x55*0 and 74*4x58*0 mm, ; 
'minima 64-5x52*2 and 67*2x51*2 mm. 



Aqulla pomarina. \ 

The Small Seottbd Eagle. 

(1751) Aqulla pomarina hastata (Less.). 
The Indian Smai*l Spotted Eagle. 

AguHa pomarina Jtastata, Fauna B. I;, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 75, 

This little Eagle is a resident breeding species over the greater 
part of India and much of Burma. It does not occur either in Sind 
or in Ceylon, is rare in Travancore and Madras, and is most common 
in Bihar and Bengal, more especially in tbe Eastern districts. 
In Assam it is uncommon, but is found both North and South of 
the Bralimapootra, while in Burma it occurs sparingly as far South 
as Pegu. 

It is a bird of well-wooded country, generally breeding in trees 
standing in cultivated country* either singly or in small clumps. 
Occasionally they breed in forest while, on the other hand, both 
Inglis and Coltart obtained, nests built in trees in gardens. They 
seem to havtf no speoial predilection for any special kind of tree. 
Inglis, wbo, I fancy, has seen more nests of this Eagle than any 
two other naturalists, bas found the nests in Simul (Bombax mala- 
barka), Sissoo, Sal (Shorea Tobu$ta) t Mango, Pipal (Fictis religio&a), 
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Banyan and others ; Bingham found a nest on an immense Babool ; 
Oipps took one from a Tamarind, wbile Parker found one in the 
Botanical Gardens on a huge tree the name of which is not given. 

The neat, as a rule, is built very high up, seldom as low as 30 feet 
and occasionally as high as 80 feet, but it is not placed in tbe 
extreme top of the tree like that of the Indian Tawny Eagle. 
In size it varies greatly ; I have myself seen one not more than 
a foot across and only 3 or 4 inches deep, while TJnwin records a nest 
taken by him not far from Abbotabad, " placed on a cheer or fir- 
tree " which measured " about 18 or 20 inches thick and 2\ feet 
broad, witb a depression of about 3 inches deep in the centre." 
Most nests I think would average about 2 feet in diameter, or less, 
by about 6 inches deep, but the birds sometimes occupy tbe same 
nest for several breeding seasons, adding to it yearly until it becomes 
very large. 

, It rarely ascends the hills to any height, but Rattray once found 
a nest near Danga Gali in the Murree Hills. In epistola he writes : — 
" I only saw this bird once near Danga Gali. My men came and 
told me that they had found the nest of a new Eagle and that there 
was one egg in it. I went with them and saw the nest, which was 
built in a fir-tree growing out of a fedge in a very nasty place. I 
stopped on thotopof the precipice and sent the man down, and when 
the old hird flew off and circled overhead I sbot it. The single 
egg was taken on tbe 7th June and was much incubated," 

The birds breed from about the middle of April to the middle 
of July, tbe great majority laying in May. 

As a rule one egg only is laid, sometimes two, while once Inglis 
took three eggs from a neat he found in Darhbonga on the 16th May. 

Individually I do not think the eggs could be distinguished from 
those of tbe Tawny Eagle but, as a series, they are much smaller 
and decidedly better marked, while many eggs have definite primary 
markings of light reddish and secondary ones of lilac or lavender- 
grey. Two single eggs from the Jesse collection are very pretty ; 
one is a pure white faintly blotched and freckled with reddish and 
profusely blotched with clear lilac. The second is freely freckled 
all over, but more so at the larger end, with reddish -brown. Some 
eggs are spotless or nearly so. 

Twenty-two eggs average 63-8x49-8 mm. : maxima 66-6X 
52-6 and 04-7x54-4 mm. ; minima 58-5x47-6 and 61-1x47-3 mm. 

Davidson records a curious incident in connection witb the 
breeding of this Eagle. He writes (Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xviii, p, 582, 1SJ08) : — " An Eagle's nest was reported to me. 
When I went to visit it, I found it empty, but an Eagle flew from 
a very small tattered -looking nest, some 15 yards from the other. 
I shot the bird (now in tbe South Kensington Museum) and she 
contained a shelled egg which was broken by the abot. The nest 
contained a single fresh egg. I found beneath the original nest 
the remains of a hroken Eagle's egg. At the time I considered that 
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owing to wind or owing to some disturbance the egg had fallen 
from the nest, and that she had consequently deserted and taken 
possession of a previous old nest to lay again. Tbe circumstances., 
however, might quite be that, being disturbed by the man who had 
told mo of the nest, she had tried to move her eggs, and dropped^ 
one in so doing." 

Hiera&us fasciatus. 

The Slendee Hawk-Eagle. 

(1752) Hierae'tus fasciatus fasciatus (Vieiil.). 

Bonelli's, or the Slendeb, Hawk-Eagle. 

Hieraetvs fasciatw fastiatiM, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 77. 

Bonelh's Eagle is found over the whole of India, breeding both 
in the plains and in the Himalayas to an elevation of at least 
8,000 feet. I have never met with- it in Assam, but it extends East 
into North-West China. Outside India it is found practically 
throughout Southern Europe and East through Asiat Minor and 
Palestine to Central Asia, ' 

In the South it hreeds in some numbers in Travancore, where 
Stewart took many nests ; Davidson and Wendeu and Sparrow 
obtained nests in the Decean as well as in Khandesh, and it breeds 
here and there throughout Northern and Central India, asoending 
the Himalayas to about 7,000 feet and perhaps higher. In the 
North- West Rattray found a nest above Kohat at 4,500 feet", 
Dodswortb took a nest in the Patiala State at 6,000, Hutton, 
Mackinnon and Ollenbach have taken them about Mussoorie ; 
Cock found one near Dharamsala and many collectors have found 
them breeding in the United Provinces, In Burma Hopwood 
took a nest near Sagaing and Macdonald another near Pakokku, 
while Wickham records two nests in the Southern Shan States 
built on crags, one quite inaccessible. The first nest found contained 
fully fledged young in April. 

Normally in the hills and also in the plains where the rivers have 
huge banks and where there are other suitable places the birds 
make their nests on ledges of earth or rocky cliffs and precipices, 
but in Southern India they almost invariahly build on lofty trees. 
In the Nilgiris Miss Cockhurn saw one nest on a " ledge in the 
face of a precipitous cliff," while on the other hand Whymper in the 
North found one on a tree, though others obtained hy him were on 
ledges on the " inud-chffs of the Jumna River." 

Hume gives a description of the nest which covers all that can be 
said : — " The nest, commonly placed on some convenient ledge or 
recess in the cliff's face, is very large, from 4 to 6 feet in diameter, 

* This ib described as a nest of 3. jiejxrfensis, but the birds were later identi- 
fied as of thia apecies (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xxii, p. 800, 1914). 
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and is composed of thickish and moderate-sized sticks, varying from 
1-5 to 0-5 inch in diameter. The nest itself varies in thickness 
from a few inches to a couple of feet, and being always finished 
off to a level, when placed, as often happens, on a more or less shelving 
declivity, is much thicker exteriorly than interiorly. In the nests 
that I have examined branches and twigs of various kinds of thorny 
acacias were the chief materials used. In no nest that I have seen, 
not even in that one found on a peepul-tree, was there any depression 
in the interior of the nest. In the centre of the platform a circular 
space, of some 18 inches in diameter, is commonly smoothed over 
with a layer of green twigs ; and in the centre of this again a smaller 
space of perhaps one foot in diameter is carpeted with green leaves, 
those of the neem, peepal, and peeloo (Salvadora persica) and other 
trees being apparently made use of," 

In some nests there is a slight depression for the eggs to lie in, 
and in such cases this is lined as described by Hume, though 
" occasionally the leaves are dispensed with. 

When placed on trees they are generally built on very large 
ones at great heights from the ground but, when plaoed on ledges 
of cliffs, they are sometimes quite easy to get at, as when built 
on the banks of the Jumna, and at other times quite unapproachable. 

Thompson, says that in Kuman and Garhwal " they are always 
placed in the most inaccessible precipices," and Hutton also records 
that in Mussoorie " though we have several times" found the nest, 
we could never get at them:" 

Occasionally, even in the mountains where precipices abound 
everywhere, the birds use a tree as a site for the nest, the one found 
by Cock at Dharamsala being on a cheel-tree (Pinus longifolia) 
at the edge of a very lofty precipice. ■ 

In Sind, where this Eagle breeds both on cliffs and on trees, 
Ticehurst remarks that (Ibis, 1&23, p, 250) " sometimes old 
Tawny Eagle's or White-hacked Vulture's nests are appropriated. 
They wore situated, like others I have seen, at the top of a tall 
tree in jungle, and I may add often in a tree in inundation." 

Tho principal breeding months are December to February. 
Hume says that he helieves that they sometimes lay as late as 
April in the Himalayas, whilst in Kuman and Garhwal Thompson 
gives April to June as the breeding season. Personally I have no 
records of eggs being found later than the 23rd February in plains 
or hills, and Thompson was probably mistaken. 

The usual clutch consists of two eggs, but Hume once found three, 
and often one egg only is incubated. 

The texture is much the same as that of the Tawny Eagle, while 
the shape is generally a broad oval, rarely a long and pointed oval. 
The colour varies from a white, almost immaculate or faintly 
hlotched with pale reddish or neutral tint to white boldly hlotched 
with pale brown or reddish- brown, with secondary and fewer 
similar blotches of grey and neutral tint. Hume says he has seen 
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ho egg that could be called handsome, but I bave seen one such 
pair from Burma and several from Spain, 

Forty-six Indian eggs average 69-1x53-4 mm. : maxima 72-2 X 
53-1 and 69'0x58-9 mm. ; minima 65-0x54-1 and 66-8 X 51-2 mm. 

Both sexes assist in making the nest, the male bringing and the 
female arranging the materials. The female alone incubates and 
sits very close, refusing to move until the climber is close to hor 
or until some missile actually strikes her. I have, however, never 
heard of male or female attacking any one robbing the nest. 



(1753) Hieraeius pennatus {Gmelin). 
The Booted Eagle. 
Hieraitus pemtatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 70. 

The Booted Eagle is found over the greater part of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa and Western Asia to North-West India, 
but in India it apparently rarely breeds, though as a visitor its 
range extends into Burma and even the Malay Peninsula. Wickham 
also records its occurrence in Burma but did not succeed in finding 
the nest. 

So far as India is concerned the Booted Eagle seems to haunt 
pine- or other forest on steep mountain-sides for nesting purposes, 
the only exception to this being a nest found by Osmaston at 
Srinagar near the top of a huge Chonar-tree, 120 feet from the 
ground. 

The other nests found with eggs are only three in number. First, 
Theobald, one of Hume's collectors, obtained a nest at Salem on 
the 27th February containing two eggs. The nest is said by 
Theobald to have been built "on a branch of a high banyan- tree 
{Ficus indica) about 40 or 50 feet from the ground. It consisted 
of dry twigs and was in shape a circular platform, with a slight 
depression in the centre, devoid of liniug," 

In 1905 Rattray secured a nest with one of the parent birds 
near Murree, at an elevation of about 8,000 feet, containing two 
very hard-set eggs, on the 20th March, Of this nest he writes to 
me ; " The nest was in a tree growing out of the face of a steep 
rock-cliff ; it was large, and made of twigs and pieces of stick." . 

Next, in 1912 Whitehead found a; nest which he records {Journ. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xxii, p. 108, 1914) : "A nest was 
found at 10,000 feet {above Kohat) on 22nd June, It was a huge 
platform of sticks lined with green pine-needles on the top of a blue- 
pine {Pinus ezcdsus). It contained a single plain white egg. There 
were two holes, and the contents were nearly dried up. However, 
the female was still incubating it. As I could not satisfactorily 
identify her I was obliged to ahooi her " {the skin is now in the 
British Museum). 

In addition to Osmaston's nest, already referred to, Ward told 
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me that Crump had come across a nest with egga in Kashmir, 
I believe near Gundabal. 

I have also an. egg in my collection said to have been taken in the 
Shan States on 14/4/14, but I can find no further details about this. 
Some very faint pencil writing on the egg seems to be in Harington's 
hand. 

AH the Indian-taken eggs are white or white very faintly and 
sparsely flecked with reddish or grey at the larger end, but some 
European eggs have been found quite well freckled or hlotched 
with reddish. 

Six Indian eggs average 50-7x44'2 mm.: maxima 62-3x 
50*8 mm.; minima 51-9x42*0 mm. Jourdain gives the average 
of 138 European eggs as 55*5X44'8 mm. 



LophotrioFchis kieneri. 

The Rufous-bellied Hawk-Eagle, 

(1754) Lopbotriorchis kieneri kieneri {de Sparre). 
The Himalayan Rufous-bellied Hawk-Eagle. 

Lopkotriorchis kieneri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 80. 

This grand Eagle is found in suitable places from the lower 
Himalayas to Ceylon, while West to East they occur from Kuman 
to Si am, where Gairdner shot a single specimen. They are also 
sparingly distributed throughout Burma, the Malay States and many 
of the Malay Islands to the Philippines. 

It is not rare on the West coast of India in Malabar and 
Travancore, especially in the latter country between 1,500 and 
-3,000 feet. In the Himalayas it ascends as high as 5,000 feet. 

Wherever found it is almost certainly resident and breeds, but 
very little has been recorded about it. It is a bird of forest, preferen- 
tially of dense deciduous forest, but often, as in Assam, of humid 
evergreen forest with thick tangled undergrowth, where even the 
greater trees are so matted with creepers, orchids and other para- 
sitical plants that passage through them is difficult. 

Stewart, Dobson^and a Mr. Ross, who collected for Stewart, are, 
I believe, the only collectors who have ever taken the eggs of this 
bird, though A. M. Kmloch obtained a nest from which he took a 
young bird in the Anamallai Hills in "December 1906 (Joum. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist.Soc. vol. xvii, p. 1027, 1907), Stewart, wbo took many 
nests and eggs of this Eagle in Travancore, has sent me many notes 
together with a fine series of the eggs. The notes may be summarized 
as follows : — The Rufous -bellied Hawk-Eagle breeds in Travancore 
at all heights from 1,000 feet to 4,000 feet, but principally between 
1,500 and 3,000 feet. Most birds undoubtedly breed in dense 
deciduous forest of enormous trees, sometimes with hut little 
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undergrowth, but often where it is very dense. At other times the 
nest may be found in evergreen forest, more especially in the higher 
ranges above 3,000 feet. Wherever it breeds the tree selected is 
invariably one of the largest and the nest is often 80 or 100 feet 
from, the ground and very seldom under 50. One would expect 
such nests to be very conspicuous, and so they are when one is close 
by, but the forests are so vast and the birds, each pair, control 
so great an area that it is no easy matter to locate them and, even 
when found, one's task is by no means finished. Probably the nest 
will be seen high up on some forest giant, unclimhable without much 
time and trouble. If bamboos are growing near by and you have 
hillmen with you, a strong ladder will soon be made, pegs driven 
into the tree forming the rungs, while the tree on the one side and 
long bamboos on the other form the supports. Before, however, 
the upper parts can be completed the Eagles have to be driven oS. 
Again and again, Stewart writes, "the birds had to be shot at 
repeatedly before the man could reach the nest," while, some- 
times much against his will, one or even hobh parents had to be shot. 
According to Stewart they are the fiercest and beldest of all Eagles, 
even more obstinate than the Created Hawk-Eagles, and more 
relentless in their attacks. 

The nests are large platforms of sticks, which are of considerable 
size, measuring a couple of feet long and anything up to near 
2 inches in diameter. The lining is of green leaves or of green twigs 
with the foliage attached, and Stewart thinks that these are renewed 
from time to time as incubation advances. 

The nests themselves vary a good deal. New ones may hot 
measure more than 2 feet in diameter hy a few inches deep, but the 
birds use the same nests for many years, adding to them constantly, 
so that they get bigger and bigger until occasionally they may be 
nearly 4 feet across and 2 feet deep. 

As with some of the other Raptores, these Eagles often have two 
nests which they use either in alternate years or, as the spirit may 
seize them, for the time being. If the nest is robbed they nearly 
always leave it the following year, hut may again resort to it a year 
or two later. As already mentioned, these Eagles hold sway over 
very great " territories," and the two nests are sometimes as much 
as 2 miles apart. Once the eggs are laid one bird seems to be 
always present close to them, and v the male does definitely take 
a share in the incubation and is as brave and determined as his 
wife in protecting his belongings. 

Dobson obtained his two nests about 25 feet up in smallish trees 
in a patch of jungle in Dikoya,a tea district in Ceylon, at an elevation 
of about 3,000 feet. 

The breeding season lasts from Decemhor to March, and eggs 
have been taken hy Stewart from tho_27th November to the end 
of March, while Dohson took the eggs on the 13th and 31st March. 
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Only one egg is laid and I have no record of two. Tliey range 
from white with the faintest suggestion of red freckling to white 
quite densely blotched with pale reddish-brown primary and lavender- 
grey secondary markings. Very few eggs could, however, be called 
handsomely marked and most are very poor specimens of Eagles' 

egge- 

The texture is coarse, the surface rather rough and the shape 
generally a hroad oval, sometimes very spheroid, rarely rather 
longer, but always blunt, not pointed, at the smaller end. 

Nineteen eggs average 61-2x48*1 mm.: maxima 661X49-2 
and 65*1 x50-9 mm. ; minima 53-8 x 44-9 mm. 

Ictinaetus malayensis (Reinw.). 
The Black Eagle. 

(1755) Ictinaetas malayensis perniger (Hodgs.). 
The Indian B:lack Eagle. 

IctinaHtua malayensis -perniger. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 83. 

,No addition has been made to the range of this hird since the 
' Fauna ' was written. It is resident in the Himalayas from the 
Murree Hills to Eastern Assam, Bengal and Chota Nagpur. It is 
a rare straggler into parts of Burma and has been recorded from 
Perak and Malacca in the Malay Peninsula. Like so many other 
birds from the wet North-East of India it is also found on the 
South-West coast of India from Kanara to Cape Comorin, and 
Jerdon states that he has seen it in the Eastern Ghats and in 
Bastar in Central India. 

The Black Eagles frequent evergreen, humid forest at all eleva- 
tions from the plains up to nearly S,000 feet, but principally between 
1,000 and 4,000 feet. In Travancore Stewart took eggs between 
1,000 and 4,000 feet, while I took an egg in North Cachar at 5,500 
and a second in the Khasia Hills at about 4,000 feet. The egg 
I took in North Cachar came from a typical nest of this Eagle, 
except that it was larger than usual. I quote the description 
I gave of it (Ibis, 1918, p. 52, pi. xi.) :— " The nest was a huge 
affair of sticks lined with green leaves, and was placed high up in 
a large tree in deep evergreen forest at an elevation of about 
5,500 ft. Like all other nests which I have seen, this one was built 
on a tree growing in very rugged country, but was not particularly 
hard to get at owing to the tree being covered with a network 
of the ' Elephant-Creeper ' and other plants which made climbing 
it an easy matter. The tree itself grew on the side of a very narrow 
ridge, joining two hills together, and forming a narrow bridle-path, 
three or four feet wide, which zig-zagged its rocky and difficult 
way from one Naga village to another. Looking over the edge of 
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this path, on one side one oould see through the straggling tree- 
tops into a depth below of many hundreds of feet, the drop being 
almost sheer, the trees seeming to hang on by their roots, in the 
most precarious way, between jutting boulders and rocks. On 
the other side, though not quite so sheer, the cliff fell away very 
precipitously, yet holding enough soil to encourage a dense growth 
of oaks and other trees. Fortunately it was on this side of the 
ridge that the Black Eagles had selected a tree on which bo build 
their nest, and climbing down the rocks we were soon at the foot 
of the tree and in another five minutes I was np to the nest. 

" Up to this point in the proceedings the parent birds had taken 
but little interest beyond -wheeling round and round the tree and 
uttering tbeir shrill and rather melancholy eall. As, however, 
I got to the nest both birds swooped down time after time within 
a few feet of me and once, indeed, the female almost struck me in 
passing. Leaving the egg I then descended and, before I was half- 
way down, the female was back again on her nest and crouching 
over her egg. 

" Later when I returned to take the egg the birds were much 
fiercer, and commenced their attacks directly I began to climb 
the tree, so that after once trying to get tip I had to come down 
and shoot the female before again attempting to tackle the nest. 
Both birds swooped at me repeatedly, but the female again and 
again came within inches of my head, wbereas the male never 
came nearer than two or three feet. A fall at that height would 
have meant certain death and it would have been quite impossible 
to carry the egg down and at the same time protect oneself, so that 
the murder of tbe parent bird was absolutely necessary. 

" The nest must have been over four feet in diameter and about 
18 inches deep, with a well-made depression hi the centre lined 
with a pad of green leaves and the ends of green branches. The 
leaves were nearly all those of the ' Elephant Creeper ' and so 
large that it only took about a dozen to make a thick, cool pad. 
The brandies were just the tips of oak twigs with the green leaves 
adhering. 

" In the hody of the nest the sticks were of considerable size, 
some of them fully an inch in diameter and many of them over three 
feot in length. Most of these appeared to be dead sticks and branches 
either picked up by the birds off the ground or torn off dead boughs. 
The sticks which were on the upper part were much smaller and 
more phant and seemed in some cases to have been torn from 
living trees. 

" The male secured another partner within a very short time 
of the death of his wife, and in the subsequent years built a nest 
on the opposite side of the ridge, where they were quite safe from 
molestation, for though we could see itjwell enough, we could not 
get at it." 

The above gives a very good general idea of the majority of nests 
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and of the bird's behaviour, except that I have never seen another 
nest so big as thia. All the birds seem equally brave. Stewart 
says it is difficult to take an egg until one or both the birds are shot. 
Rattray, who obtained one egg at Danga Gali in 1904, said that 
the birds repeatedly attacked his climber and eventually he had 
to shoot one of the pair before he could take the egg. 

Among other eggs of this bird which have been taken was one 
found by Parker on the 13th April, 1883. By some mistake 
the egg and the bird, which was shot off it, were marked Spilornts 
ruikerfordi but the bird, which I saw after Parker's death, was 
a Black Eagle. Possihly tickets were wrongly affixed, being inter- 
changed between this and a Serpent-Eagle, 

Stewart took a wonderful series of this hird's eggs in I'ravancore, 
and while his notes generally endorse my description they add 
considerably to it. He says that, like Lopkotriorchis> this Eagle 
has generally two nests, often some miles apart, and that they 
resort to the one or the other for no particular reason, and that he 
has known a bird lay again in a nest from which an egg had already 
been taken although it had a second nest available. Some years 
the birds do not breed at all, and Stewart writes of one pair that 
they began to repair a nest in October but, after hanging about it 
for months, never laid at all. Before letting his climbers go up 
to a nest he had always to pepper the birds With small shot and 
sometimes had to kill them outright to prevent hie men being 
injured. If one of a pair was kiiled the survivor always seemed 
to find a mate at once and, though they might use their alternative 
nest for a year or two, they would return to the other eventually, 

Stewart obtained nests in trees which were so densely covered 
with creepers that in spite of their size they were difficult to detect, 
aud others in trees almost bare in which the nest was conspicuous 
from a great distance. With one exception he never saw a nest in 
any position other than in trees, but once he took an egg from a nest 
huilt " on a, crag." This would seem to show that the eggs sent to 
Hume and said to have been taken from nests built " on ledges on 
the face of cliffs " may have heen correctly identified. One of these 
was taken at Kooloo, the other at Bussahir. Parker's egg, it should 
be noted, was laid in a nest in a tree at Kooloo, and was taken 
on the I6th April, but this egg was very hard set, while Hume's 
eggs were found on the 4th and 7th January. 

The normal breeding season is November to February, while 
Stewart took an egg on the 9tb September but, on the other hand, 
I obtained a perfectly fresh egg in the Khasia Hills on the, 2ud May ; 
Rattray also took one on the 4th of that month, and again Buchanan 
found a nest with a fresh egg 10 miles from Murree on the 29th 
April ; the season seems to be very irregular and protracted. 

As a rule one egg only is laid and Stewart has only thrice taken 
two, a number found by no other collector except the gentleman 
recorded by Hume who took one clutch of three. 
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The eggs of this Eagle, are, in my opinion, the moat handsome 
and most varied of all our Indian Raptores except, porhaps, those 
of the Indian Honey -Buzzard. It is only possible to describe them 
by taking individual eggs. The most usual type has the ground 
white to creamy white, with primary blotches, spots and specks 
of rich vandyke- brown, the majority of the blotches hold, irregular 
and large, some measuring as much as 25 X 15 mm. Here and there 
are specks of an almost black -brown ; the secondary markings, 
few in mimbor, consist of specks and small blotches of pale sienna. 
A second type is similar to the foregoing but is altogether paler and 
less richly marked with earth-brown, tinged here and there with 
grey or purple. A third type has the ground a pale cream with 
primary specks, spots and small blotches of rich vandyke-brown 
and blackish, while the secondary markings of lilac and lavender- 
grey form mottling or clouding over the whole surface, contrasting 
with the deep-coloured primary blotches. The marbling coalesces 
to form a broad ring round the upper, third of the surface. Here 
and there, in addition to the others, there are a few smears of reddish- 
brown. Yet a fourth type has the ground light reddiah-ochre or 
pink brick-red, the markings varying from faint blotches of a deeper 
shade of the same bo deep brick-red clouds and smears with under- 
lying marks of grey and lavender. Intermediate forms may be 
seen but are exceptional, while poorly coloured eggs still more so. 

In shape the eggs are very constant, broad ovals, the ends almost 
equirounded. The texture is coarse and not close, but tbe surface 
varies from dull to almost smooth with the faintest gloss. 

Twenty eggs average G2-7x49-9 mm. : maxima 650x501 and 
63-4x51-2 mm.; minima 650x43-0 mm. The latter might be 
considered abnormal, my next smallest egg being 58-7x48-8 mm. 



Kisafetus* cirrhatus. 
The Crested Hawk-Eagle, 

(1756) Nisafitus oiirhattis cirrhatus (Gmelin). 
The Indian Cbested Hawk-Eagle. 

Spizacius cirrhatus cirrhatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 85. 
Litimaetopa cirrhatus cirrhatus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 685. 

The distribution of this Hawk-Eagle embraces practically the 
whole of the Indian Peninsula, North to Etawah, in the Punjab, 
and to Western Bengal ; South it is replaced in Southern Travancore 
by the next race, czylanensis. 

* In creating the name Limnaetop$ for the genus formerly known as BpUaUiis 
(really an American group) I unfortunately overlooked NisaSias, which is 
applicable to our Indian genus (Hodge., Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng. vol. v, p. 229, 
1876. Type by orig. design, NiaaStus nip&leiisia). Kirke-Swann considers 
Spizoelua and Nisoetus congeneric. 
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Although this is a very common Eagle in the South-West of 
India, where Davidson and Vidal took many nests and eggs, there 
is not much on record about their breeding. Both these gentlemen 
sent eggs and notes to Hume, which are recorded in 'Nests and 
Eggs.' These notes, together with others from Vidal's note -books, 
may be summarized as follows : — They breed both in forests and 
in more open country which is well wooded . According to Thompson 
they select trees " in some good game country," but often in places 
where there is little or no game from the sportsman's point of 
view, though there may he ample from that of the hirds. They do 
not mind what tree they nest in provided these are big enough 
to enable them to place their home at a considerable height from 
the ground. Mango-trees, whether solitary or in orchards, are 
undoubtedly the favourites, hut nests have been found in Banyan 
(Ficus indica), Peepul {F. reMgiom), Tamarind, Hora, (Dipterocarpus), 
Cypress and in many other species. They do not, however, nest 
in the Acacias and small thorny trees so often selected by the Tawny 
Eagle. Most nests are over 40 feet from the ground and many far 
higher even than this. 

The nest is large ; the only dimensions given are for one of Vidal's, 
" over 3 feet across and very deep, about 18 inches," but they are 
always described as " large," " very large," " huge " etc. They 
are huilt of sticks, branches and twigs, the larger of these heing 
used for the outer part and base, the smaller for the inner part 
and for the construction of the egg-chamber, which is usually deep. 
The actual lining is of green leaves, and those most often used are 
Mango-leaves, probably because of their thickness retaining moisture 
more than others. The material seems to be generally rather 
untidily and loosely put together, the ends of the sticks hanging 
down and protruding from the mass in all directions. 

The principal breeding months are January, February and early 
March, but eggs have been taken from the middle of Novemher 
to the end of April. 

Vidal thought the hird very shy, deserting the nest on very little 
provocation, but Davidson found just the contrary and from one 
nest took an egg on the 9th March, hard set, and another slightly 
set on the 23rd April. 

Only one egg is laid and there is no record of two young or eggs. 

The eggs are white, though very seldom quito unmarked. Most are 
feebly speckled or faintly blotched with light reddish at the larger 
extremity, while occasionally they are marked sparingly over the 
whole surface or at the smaller end only. I have also seen one or 
two eggs minutely speckled at the larger end with deep purple. 

The texture is coarse, the surface rather rough and never glossed. 

Thirty-nine eggs average 67-3x51-9 mm.: maxima 71-lx 
52-2 and 71*0x52-8 mm. ; minima 65-3x49-9 mm. 

Both sexes assist in building the nest but there is no evidence that 
the male ever takes part in incuhation. They are cowardly birds 
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and never make any demonstration even against robbers of their 
eggs or young, flapping lazily away to some distant tree as soon 
as they are disturbed. , 

(1757) Nlsagtus eirrhatus ceylanensto (Gmelin). 
The Ceylon Crested Hawe^Eagle. 

Spitaitus eirrhatus ceylanejiMs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 86. 
Limnaetops eirrhatus ceylanen3i3, ibid. vol. viii, p. 085. 

This email form of NisaeLus is confined to Ceylon and to the 
South of Travancore, where Stewart found it to be very numerous. 

In Ceylon Legge records that " it breeds in February and March 
in the forests of the Southern Province of Ceylon, building in the 
former and batching its single young one about the middle of the 
latter month. It selects a toll forest-tree, generally a hora (Diptero- 
carpus zeylaniea), and constructs a massive fabric of large sticks in 
a fork near the top. I have never heard of more than one young 
bird being reared." 

Stewart and Bourdillon, the former of whom took many nests 
in Travancore, describo tbe nesting as exactly like that of the typical 
form. Stewart records finding nests from the foot-hills up to about 
2,500 feet, generally built on huge forest-trees standing in both 
evergreen and deciduous forest. The birds are very cowardly 
and make no attempt to defend their eggs against human beings, 
but they are very hard to drive from their nests, and Stewart on 
one occasion took three eggs, one after another, from the same nest, 
yet the bird still returned to it even after the third bad been taken. 

Only one egg is laid, generally in January and February, but 
Stewart has taken eggs from early December to the end of March. 

The eggs cannot he distinguished from those of the Indian race 
hut, as a whole, are even more feebly marked. 

Twenty-four eggs average 61*3x49'8 mm.: maxima 70-3X 
50-6 and 62-8 x 54-1 mm. ; minima 57-5 X 46-1 mm. 

(1758) Mlsafe'tus eirrhatus limoaetus Horsfi 

The Changeable Hawk-Eagle. 

SpizaUus crtrrhatus limimltus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 87. 
Limna&ops eirrhatus limna&tvs, ibid. vol. viii, p. C85. 

This race of Hawk -Eagle takes the place of the typical form 
over the sub-Himalayan Terai from Garhwal to Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, breeding from the plains up to an elevation of about 
6,000 feet, though more often between 1,000 and 3,000 feet. 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' there are records of this bird's 
breeding in Samnuggar (Parker), Thayetmyo (Feilden) and Furreed- 
pore (Cripps). Since then Whymper^has taken eggs in Kuman, 
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Hopwood and Mackenzie in the Upper Chindwin and Arakan, 
and the writer in the Assam Hills. 

Thompson's notes probably refer to some other Eagle, and I do 
not quote them. The site selected by the birds for thoir nest is 
quite typical of the species ; high up, 40 feet or more, in some great 
tree either in forest or in the open, but nearly always beside a stream, 
small or big. Feilden, who found many nests, says that they select 
a site " in the fork of the largest and most inaccessible tree they can 
find, invariably, so far as I know, overhanging the bed of a stream." 
Hopwood, who also took several eggs, endorses this, while the only nest 
I have personally found was built about 40 feet up in a huge tree 
in forest, standing on the bank of a tiny stream. A nest taken by 
Parker was built " on a mango-tree, one of a rather scattered group 
growing in the old mud-forts in Samnugger on the E. B, Railway, 
close to a cart-track through the forest." Cripps found a nest in 
a still more unusual place, i. e., on a tree in the middle of a small 
'market-place near a factory. 

The nest is quite typical, a platform of large sticks, finished 
off with smaller twigs and branches and lined with green leaves. 
The depression for the eggs is said generally to be shallow, but in 
the nest found by me it must have been nearly 6 inches deep, the nest 
itself being about 3 £ feet across by over I deep. 

The lining is invariably of fresh green leaves, sometimes mixed 
with twigs to which the leaves still adhere. This lining seems 
to be renewed from time to iime until the eggs are hatched. Under 
the only two eggs I have taken — both from the same nest — were 
quite fresh leaves, though the eggs were slightly set. The nest 
is said to be rough and untidy and rather carelessly put together. 

The nests are used for many consecutive years ; the one from 
which I obtained my eggs was said to have been in existence for 
twelvo years, and the birds were still there, four years later, when 
I left the district. Two years running I took the first egg laid on 
the same date, the 14th January, and each year the bird laid again 
and hatched and brought up the young one. 

These Eagles sometimes start laying in December, hut the prin- 
cipal months are February and March, while a few lay in April. 

The eggs are quite typical ; oue only is laid, and it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those of the other races, though they average larger. 

Sixteen eggs average 69-8x51*9 mm. : maxima 74ix55'6 mm. ; 
minima 62*0 x 51-2 and 67-0 x 48*2 mm. 

(1759) NisaStus cirrhatus andamanensls (Tytler). 
The Andaman Hawk-Eagle. 

Sjrizaetita. drrkatus andamaneneis, Fftima B. I., Birds, 3nd ed. vol. v, p. 88. 
Lifnnailops cirrhatus andamanensis, ibid. vol. viii, p. 685, 

This little Hawk-Eagle is confined to the Andamans, where it 
is not very rare> having much the same hreeding habits as its bigger 
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cousins, though, so far, Osmasfcon is the only collector to have taken 
its egg. 

Osmaston describes the nest as fairly large, made of sticks and 
lined with green leaves from a Jaman-treo. The nest was in a 
Teak -tree about 30 feet from the ground, and contained on the 
21sfc January a single egg. The nest was found at Haddo, neat 
Port Blair. 

The egg is quite a typical one of the genus, nearly white with 
a few very faint freekles ; in shape a broad, blunt oval, measuring 
62-2x50-1 mm., and having texture and surface as in the eggs 
of the typical race. 

Ntsae'tus nipalensls. 
The Feather-toed Hawk-Eagle. 

1760. Nlsaelus nipalensls nfpalensis Hodgs. 
The Nefai Featheb-toed Hawk-Eagle. 

Spiza&us nipalenaia nipat&n&is, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 89. 
Ijimnaetopg Tiipal^n&is nipalc7isis f ibid, vol, vi]i, p. 685. 

The breeding range of this fine Eagle is all along the Himalayas 
from Hazara to Eastern Assam, both North and South of the Brahma- 
pootra. It extends into fche Plains and hreeds sparingly there 
ahd, according to Osmaston (A. E.), regularly in the Gorakpur 
district in the North-East of the United Provinces (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxii, p. 557, 1902). In 1910 he obtained a nest 
with the usual single egg high up in Sal -tree. Normally I think 
it hreeds bewteen 2,000 and 7,000 feet, and Donald says that it 
breeds " in suitable localities all over the Himalayas between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet " (ibid. vol. xvii, p. 325, 1907). 

Whymper took many nests of this Eagle in Kuman, and his 
interesting notes to me, sent in letters and with data for eggs, include 
nearly all that can ho said ahout the nidifieation. These Eagles are 
hirds of forests, hoth deciduous and evergreen, and seem to have 
a special fondness for the tallest trees growing in forest by streams, 
Donald says that a favourite tree is a largo Deodar in a clearing 
standing by itself, with a few dead trees close hy, and surrounded 
by forest. He also notes that he found the nests almost invari- 
ahly pn Deodars, but Jones found one on a Bastard Oak (Quercus 
dilatata), Buchanan one on a huge Pine, while Whymper took 
nests in " saj " and other species of trees. The nest is nearly 
always at a great height from the ground, generally over 40 feet 
and sometimes 80 feet or more. The nest itself is quite typical 
of the genus, a great mass of sticks and twigs with a definite 
depression for the egg, which is invariably lined with green 
leaves, large and thick leaves being preferred, though occa- 
sionally smaller leaves and green twigs are employed. The nests 
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are untidily put together but are compact and strong, being 
used for many years, not cecessarily every year, as some birds 
have alternative nests, using sometimes one sometimes the other. 
Unlike the birds of the cvtrhaius group, which are cowardly, the 
Nepal bird is exceptionally fierce and bold. An instance is narrated 
by Whymper as follows : — " SpizaSlus nzpaknsia nearly deceived 
us this year by leaving the old nest and fiercely attacking a man 
who went up to it. As they had done nothing at all in the way 
of repairs to the old nest, after thinking it over I came to the con- 
clusion they must have another nest near by. We returned another 
day and found a nest 400 yards away up the nullah, and got a lovely 
egg from it. We had a tremendous battle. As I did not want to 
shoot her we armed ourselves with plenty of throwing sticks, and 
I nearly knocked her over with one, but she did not mind and 
attacked eight times. Once my man up the tree hit her such a 
whack with his fist that it lifted her right up in the air, bnt in spite 
" of this she wheeled round and took his eap off, wounding him in 
tbe head. They are the bravest birds I have ever seen, and the speed 
with which they attack must be seen to be believed ; they start 
from a tree several yards away and come on straight as a dart." 
On other occasions he notes ; " The bird attacked the climber 
most savagely, and I had to pepper her to drive her off "; and again, 
"-the bird attacked, tearing the man's clothes and wounding him 
on the hand," 

In spite of being " peppered " with shots the birds never seemed 
to desert the nests, and were found breeding in them year after year. 

The breeding season is in February and March, but Jones took 
one egg from a nest on the 24th April, while Whymper took another 
as late as the 15th May. Only one egg is laid. 

The eggs of this bird are not often like those of the cirrhalus 
group. Occasionally one may be practically pure white, but the 
majority are of two types : first, pale clay or reddish-white, 
profusely stippled all over with rather darker red and with here 
and there small hlotchcs of still darker red or red-brown ; these 
eggs are very like small eggs of a common type of Bearded Vulture's 
eggs. Secondly, pure white, handsomely and sometimes profusely 
blotched and spotted With rieh red at the larger end, the spots 
being scanty elsewhere and absent at the small end. 

Sixteen eggs average 69'9x 53*8 mm. : maxima 72*7x 54*4 mm. ; 
minima 65*0x51-2 mm. 

In this particular species and race the male bird seems to do 
little beyond bringing the material for the female to hulld or repair 
the nest. He generally keeps — at all events during the heat of 
the day — somewhere near where the female is sitting, but there 
appears to be no instance recorded of his assisting the female in 
attacking intruders, 

f2 
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(1762) Nisaetus nipalensis kelaarti Legge. 
The Ceylon Feather-toed Hawk-Eagle. 

SpizaBus nipahnsie kdaaiii, Fauna B. 1., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 91. 
Limnaetops nipaiensis kdaarti, ibid. vol. viit, p. 685. 

This Eagle is confined to Ceylon and the South-West ranges of 
hills from the Nilgiri and other ranges in Mysore down the Malabar 
coast to Travaneore. 

Dobson has taken its nest once in Ceylon at an altitude of about 
4,000 feet but, with that exception, Stewart appears to be the only 
person ever to have taken eggs and nests. Most of his nests were 
taken between 1,000 and 3,000 feet on the Travaneore hills in dense 
evergreen virgin forest, and only occasionally in deciduous forests 
where the trees grow to an immense size and theie is considerable 
undergrowth. Apparently the birds have not the same affection 
for the vicinity of water shown by the Northern race, but one or 
two nests are said to have been taken from trees " close to streams " 
and one " on the banks of a forest stream." The nests are built 
at a great height from the ground and the labour entailed in getting 
up to them is immense, clever as the hill tribes arc in constructing 
spike and bamboo ladders. Dobson writes of his nest being 
100 feet from the ground in a tall Gum-tree, while Stewart found 
a nest " over 100 feet from the ground in a Cotton-tree," another 
" over 80 feet from the ground in huge, densely foliaged tree," 
and again, " at least 100 feet up in a mighty forest tree near a 
stream." 

The nests are, of course, just like those of true nipalensis, great 
structures of sticks and branches lined with green leaves and, 
like nipalensw, this Hawk-Eagle often has -two nests, using some- 
times the one sometimes the other. 

Unlike nipaleiisis, however, this bird does not show savageness 
and extreme pluck in the defence of its eggs or young. It is not 
such a coward as cirrhotics but, after a few half-hearted swoops, 
seldom very close to the would-be robber, the birds generally desist 
and fly away. If an egg is taken the female will occasionally lay 
again either in the same nest or in her alternative one, and no 
amouut of rohbery seems to drive her away altogether. 

The breeding season lasts from early December to the end of 
March, though most eggs are laid in January. The usual single egg 
is laid, never more. 

In appearance tbe eggs are very like those of cirrhatus and vary 
from pure white or grey-white, which is unusual, to the same 
lightly freckled or speckled with reddish. A few eggs are marked 
with large smears or indefinite blotches of pale reddish but Stewart 
has taken none handsomely marked like those of nipalznsis. 

Thirty-two eggs average 69*1x54-6, mm.: maxima 73-4x55-2 
and 08-9X56-0 mm. ; minima 65-8x54-8 and 68- 1 ^53-3 mm. 
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(1764) Circaetus gaUlcas (Gmelin). 
The Short-toed Eagle. 

Gircaetus gallicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. v, p. 93. 

The Short-toed Eagle has an immense breeding range, being found 
from South- West Europe and Northern Africa as far East as Northern 
China. In India it occurs over practically the whole continent 
as far East as Eastern Bengal, though I never saw it in Assam and it 
does not occur in Ceylon. It has been reported occasionally from 
Siam and once from the Malay Peninsula. 

Wherever found thia appears to bo mi Eagle of open country 
but equally so of dry, arid areas and wet, well- cultivated country. 
It is not, however, found in treeless regions and prefers well-wooded 
country even if dry. In Sind Tieehurst says that it is resident 
but keeps to the better-wooded parts. In Kuman and Bengal it 
does not frequent the wet humid forests but keeps to the open 
waste or cultivated country. Thompson says that it " breeds in 
the Garhwal forests," but also saya that the nest is " usually on 
the highest branches of a tall tree, in a moderately wooded country, 
and mostly in one standing by itself." In the Futtegarh district 
A. Anderson certainly found two nests in forest, but he describes 
the forest as thin scrub with small thin trees and very open. 

In Kanara Davidson obtained one nest in " comparatively open 
country," while in Travancore Stewart took two or three nests " in 
the open on the outskirts of forest." 

Most nests arc built rather high up in big trees, sometimes at 
the extreme top, but, as Hume remarks, "in bare country, such as 
Harriana or Western Rajpootana, you will find the nest not half- 
way up some stunted neem-tree or scraggy thorny acacia, a mere 
apology for a tree." Rarely also it will be found building its nest 
on ledges of cliffs or steep mud river-banks. Hume took two such 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

The bird is very common at Hansil, where Blewitt took thirteen 
nests which were built on Keekur -trees (Acacia arabica) eleven, 
Ghand (Prosopis spicigera) one, and one on a Seeshum (Dalbergia 
sitieoo) at heights between 14 and 22 feet from the ground- These 
nests only measured 14 to 24 inches across. 

Tbe nest is not a very large one for so big an Eagle. Hume says 
that when on ledges of cliffs they are " small platforms " and that 
when on trees " the nest is a large circular stick structure, some 
2 or 3 feet in diameter and from 6 inches to a foot in depth." Most 
of my correspondents, however, describe the nest as rather small, 
and about 2 feet or a little over seems to be an average diameter. 
They are, however, deep in proportion, often a foot or more, and 
the depression for the eggs is also deep for an Eagle's nest, sometimes 
as much as 6 inches. 
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The nests are built of sticks, rather smaller as a rule than those 
used by other Eagles of similar size, while the lining varies greatly. 
Sometimes there is none ; most often there are a number of green 
leaves, sometimes mixed with a little grass, while at other times, 
according to Hume, the egg is " bedded, in straw and grass." The 
materials of which the nest is composed are sometimes very com- 
pactly put together, while at other times they are very loosely 
and untidily worked in. 

The breeding season is from December to March, but Thompson 
says that in Garhwal they lay in April and May. In Kuman, 
however, Whymper took an egg on the 20th March, little later 
than some birds breed in the plains, while at Futtegarh Anderson 
notes that they occasionally breed as late as early April. 

In India one egg only is invariably laid. Of records from forty to 
fifty nests Hume has none of more than one egg, and since his 
time I have had none reported to me. In Europe, however, they 
often lay two. 

The eggs are pure white, very broad ovals, with a texture 
rather finer and closer than those of other Eagles equal in size. 
.Hume speaks of a bluish tint which I have never seen and which 
prohably refers to very fresh eggs in which the hrilliant green inner 
membrane gives a tint to the shell. 

Thirty-eight eggs, including Hume's, all Indian taken, average 
73-5x58-4 mm, : maxima 80-8x63*4 and 76-6x68*7 mm.; minima 
67-7x50-4 mm. 

Hsmatornls cheela. 

The Chested Serpent-Eagle. 

(1765) Hsematornls cheela cheela (Lath.). 
The Southern Indian Crested Serpent-Eagle. 

Spilornia cheela, cheela. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 90. 
Heemaiornw cheela ciieda t ibid. viol, viii, p. 686. 

This very liandsome Eagle is found in Northern India in Sind 
and Kashmir to East Central Assam, hut not in the extreme East 
of Assam East of the Dihong and Dehing, or in the Sun-ma Valley 
and districts South of the Brahmapootra, where it is replaced 
hy burmanicus. 

Undoubtedly the favourite nesting site of the Serpent-Eagle 
is some large tree growing in evergreen forest on the banks of a 
stream of some sine. Occasionally the tree may be more or less 
a solitary one growing in a glade or in a cultivation -clearing inside 
the forest hut, as a rule, the tree selected is one well inside the 
forest itself. Unlike so many Eagles which like to bdild their nests 
on the top, or nearly the top, of the tree chosen, this Eagle almost . 
invariably constructs its nest on a fork of the larger lower hinbs, 
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and I have seen a neat not 20 feet from the ground in the lowest 
great fork of a huge tree and a second in a similar position about 
5 feet higher. 

They breed at all elevations from practically the level of the plains 
up to 6,000 feet, at which elevation Jones took an egg near Simla, 
as usual on the banks of a stream but built between two branches 
70 feet up the tree. This curious affection for the vicinity of a 
stream is noticed by several collectors. Cock took two nests near 
Dharamsala, one " on the banks of a stream in tolerably well 
wooded country," the other in a Mango-grove in one of the trees, 
"overhanging a tiny stream." Parker took eggs of a Spihrnis 
on two or three occasions, once in Nadia, when I was in the district, 
from a Peepul-tree on the shores of the Magra Lake, overhanging 
the water. This, of course, was in the plains at a considerable 
distance from the hills. I have also heard of their breeding (I did 
not see the nest) in the Chota Nagpur district, while they are said to 
breed in the jungles of Malda and Purulia in Bengal, though all these 
are, I think, certainly the smaller form, minor. 

The nest is small for the size of the bird. Generally in diameter 
it is less than 2 feet, while in depth it may be anything from a few- 
inches to about a foot, depending a great deal on how long it has 
been used, tbe birds adding to it each year as a rule, though some- 
times they lay in most dilapidated and ill-repaired nests. The 
egg-cavity is fairly deep, often some 4 to 6 inches, and there is 
generally a lining either of green leaves or of small fresh twigs 
with their leaves still adhering, but these sometimes absent. 

In tbe plains they breed in February and' March but, in the hills, 
in March, April, and May. 

Only one egg is laid, never more. 

The eggs of this genus are extremely handsome, and a description 
of those i of the present bird would suffice for all, so far as is known at 
present. The following are some of the prevailing types : — 

(1) Dull white, very sparsely stippled or freckled at the larger 

end with pale reddish or with deep blood -red. 

(2) Dull white, with similar markings so dense as to form hold 

caps at tbe large end, sometimes with spots elsewhere or 
with a few pale big smudges. 

(3) Dull white, perhaps tinged with brickish-red, blotched, 

smudged, or mottled all over with pale red, earth- brown, 
or dull brick-red, the marking varying a good deal in 
density and size. 

(4) Similar, but the markings consisting of buge blotches and 

smears of colour, rather dark reddish-brown to rich brown, 
and sometimes with secondary smaller blotches of lavender- 
grey showing through here and there, more especially 
at the larger end. 

(5) Clear white, definitely spotted all over the surface with red- 

hrown and with tiny spots of blood-red and almost black. 
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Underlying these are equally numerous) small blotches 
of lavender, giving a beautiful lilac tint to the whole egg. 
(6) White or reddish -white, with small blotches all over of pale 
brown and equally marked with others underlying of 
lavender. 

In shape the eggs are very constant broad ovals, almost equal 
at both ends. The texture is coarse but the surface is not rough, 
though there is no gloss. I have seen one egg with a pimply surface 
at the larger end, but this is abnormal. 

Sixteen eggs average 71-8x56-2 mm. : maxima 77-3x57*6 mm. ; 
minima 66-8x52-7 mm. 

The male and female both help in the construction of the nest, 
but the latter alone incubates, though the male passes much of his 
time on a branch close to the nest. The female sits very close 
and has to be almost pushed off the nest, while, if articles are thrown 
at her from helow, she generally refuses to move until actually hit. 
Neither hird, however, makes any further protest against egg ot 
young being stolen beyond opening their bills and raising their 
crests. This is curious, as they are grand and bold hunters after 
their food. 

(1766) Haematorols eheela minor* Hume. 

The Lesser Crested Serpent-Eagle. 

Spilorni$ cheda albidvs, Fauna B. I., Biirds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 08. 
Heematomis cheda minor, ibid. vol. viii, p. 086. 

It is very difficult to define the range of this subspecies. Roughly 
they may be said to inhabit the whole of India South of the Himalayas 
in the plains. Some systematise will feel inclined to name the 
Bengal form and give it a separate status. Its small size links it 
with the plains' bird, but tbe more rufous under plumage and the 
broad terminal dark band on the primaries approach the Himalayan 
form. 

In Travancore this form is very common, but in the plains and 
foot-hills only. In Bengal, if we accept the bird there as the same 
as minor, it is also common but widely scattered. 

In its nidification there is little to note different to the typical 
form, but it is found far more often in quite open country, breeding 
not only in small groves and orchards but sometimes quite in the 
open on large solitary trees. 

Stewart, writing of " minor," records that " this large form, 
which I took to he eheela, breeds at lower elevations ou the banks 



* The breeding range of the various races of the Continental Serpent-Eagle 
wero in a, state of confusion until Stewart provided material from. Travancore 
to elucidate the mystery. The skins of breeding birds, whose eggs he had taken, 
showed that there were two forms in Travancore: minor {=>albidus Temm.), 
a plains' bird pure and simple, and spilogaxlcr, the-Ceylon mountain-bird, 
i occurring throughout the hills of Southern Travancore. 
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of large rivers, sometimes in the plains. The smaller variety is 
a bird of the hills, keeping entirely to forest and often breeding far 
from water. Now Mr. Stuart Baker (from material I have sent 
home) has identified the larger bird as albidus (=minor) and the 
smaller as spilogaater, and I bave no doubt he is right." 

The present race, minor, makes much the same kind of nest as 
typical cheela, high up, though not always very high up, in a tree, 
occasionally in forest but, more often, one standing in the open 
and often near a river or big stream, A nest I found in Kungpore 
was in a Mango-tree, one of an orchard on the hanks of the Brahma- 
pootra, close to a little village and surrounded by a sea of grass. 
It was small for the size of the bird, well under 2 feet across but 
about 8 inches deep, with a depression about half as deep for the 
single egg found in it. Lining and construction were like those of 
the nests of cheela. Most nests seem to be placed near water. 
In Travancore, where Stewart ohtained a really wonderful series, 
three out of every four nests were in trees beside the rivers Punalur 
and Kallaar and the Shencottah streams. Parker obtained a nest in 
Nadia on the banks of the Magra lake, taking eggs from it for two 
or- three years, one in 1884 when I was in Nadia myself. 

In Travancore the breeding season is from December to March ; 
in the Konkan Davidson and Vidal obtained eggs in February and 
March, while in Bengal and the North they breed from February 
to June. The egg I took in Rungpore was taken on the 29th 
September, but this must be quite an abnormal date, and I under- 
stand that a young one had oeen previously taken from it that year. 

Only one egg is laid. There is nothing to he said of the eggs in 
addition to what I have recorded of the typical form, from whicb 
they differ only in average size. 

Thirty-six eggs average 65*7x50*9 mm. : maxima 72-4x52-4 
and 70-3x57-6 mm. * minima 61-1x48*7 mm. 

From the measurements given it will be seen that the eggs of 
the various subspecies of Serpent -Eagle overlap in size to a far greater 
extent than do those of the birds which laid them. 

Like the other Serpent-Eagles, the hen of this bird does all the 
incubation, sitting very close and refusing to leave until almost 
pushed off the nest. On the other hand she makes no attempt 
to defend egg or young. She is very loth to desert a nest and will 
often lay again a second time when a nest has been rifled. 

(1767) Htematornis cheela bnrmanicus (Kirke Swann). 
The Burmese Cbested Sehpekt-Eagle, 

Spttomia cheela burmanicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 99. 
HeEm.atorn.is cheela burmanicus, ibid. vol. viii, p, 089, 

The Burmese race of Serpent-Eagle is found all over Burma as 
far South as Tavoy and North-West as far as Manipur, Cachar and 
Sylhet. 
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Very few nests and eggs of this bird have bee a taken but there 
ia nothing to show that the nidifies ti on differs in any way from 
that of the other races. Ifc builds in quite similar positions in trees 
both in forest and in open country, and they have as great a love 
of water as have the preceding races. Bingham found them breeding 
in Thoungyeen in Tenasserim, and says that "-wherever there is 
a quin (i. e., -marsh) or large patches of wet paddy cultivation 
a pair of these Harrier-Eagles are almost certain to be found." 
He took one egg from a nest in a Kanyin-tree (Dipterocarpus alatus) , 
70 feet from the ground on the 14th March. He describes this 
nest as 3£ feet in diameter, which seems to be unusually large for 
this species. Other nests have been described to me as no larger 
than those of cheela. Hume also records under the name of 
rutherfoMi an egg from Faridpore, taken by Cripps, but this should 
rather he referred to minor unless the Bengal bird is separated. 
Eggs were taken by myself in Silchar (16. 5. 11) ; by Harington 
near Mandalay (20. 3. 05) ; by Hopwood on the Lower Chindwin 
(14. 2. 12) ; by Mackenzie in the Chin Hills (29. 4. 15), and by 
Macdon&ld twice in Popa, Upper Burmaii. 

The eggs differ in no way from those of the other races, and are 
equally handsome. Eight average 68*7x55*3 mm.: maxima 
73-1x56-0 and 67-9x58-2 mm.; minima 66-1x54*1 and 70-Ox 
54*0 mm. 

In their habits and disposition they resemble the other races, 
and Maedonald writes of one bird which actually allowed herself 
to be caught on the nest and removed but, otherwise, was quite 
passive, 

(1769) Haematornis cheela spilogaster BIyth. 
The Ceylon Crested Serpent-Eagle. 

SpUornie cheda spihgaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 100. 
Bxmatomis cheela spUorjaster, ibid. vol. viii, p. 680. 

This has the most restricted range of all the continental races 
of Heematomid, being confined to Ceylon and the hills of South 
Travancore, where, according to Stewart, they are to be found in 
some numbers between about 500 feet and the highest hills, but 
most commonly between 500 and 2,000 feet. 

In Travancore Stewart found them to be birds of the forest and, 
though in many cases be found nests built on trees on rivers the 
same as those beside which minor bred, they were at higher eleva- 
tions farther up the rivers. Again, he often found them breeding 
on trees in deep forest and many miles from any river or water. 
Another characteristic appears to be the desire to conceal their 
nests, both Stewart in Travancore and Phillipsou in Ceylon 
having found nests which were well hidden in thq. dense foliage 
of evergreen trees. Both- these collectors describe the nests as 
boing much smaller tban they expected and in other ways, also, 
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much the same as those of the other races, the lining being of green 
leaves or of green twigs with the leaves still attached. 

In Ceylon they breed up to 4,000 feet and not quite so exclusively 
in big trees in dense forest. Phillips writes of one that " it was 
built in a fork of a small tree about 20 feet from the ground in 
small boundary jungle between the Estate and a paddy-field." 
Of another he writes that it was " very well concealed in a clump 
of tree-fern on the bough of a tree in a small jungle near the 
Estate." 

Layard's description of the nest and eggs is not correct. He says 
the eggs are generally two in number, but this Eagle never lays 
more than one, which resembles some one of the descriptions given 
for the eggs of the Northern race. As a series they are very handsome, 
and I have seen several beautiful eggs of the fifth type described. 

Twenty-two eggs average 62'8x40'4 mm. : maxima 65-5x47*2 
and 64*7 X 510 mm. ; minima 59*3x 49-0 and 05-5X 47*2 mm. 

A few eggs taken by Stewart are rather longer ovals than is 
normal with this species. The breeding season in Travancore is 
January to March. All the eggs I have seen taken in Ceylon were 
found in February, but Legge says that it hreeds in March and April 
and, though he had never seen an egg, a young bird had heen taken 
from the nest in the latter month. 



(1774) Butastur teesa (Franklin). 
The White-eyed Btjzzabd-Eagle. 
Butastur teesa, Taunft B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 104. 

This is one of the most widely spread and best known of all our 
smaller Indian Raptores, being resident over practically the whole 
of India from the Himalayas to Travancore, It occurs in the 
Himalayas, and Ludlow obtained a specimen at Gyantse in Tibet 
at 13,000 feet, though there is no record of its breeding in the hilla. 
In India it is most common in the drier districts and less common 
in the wetter. Tbus it is very common in Bihar and Western 
Bengal to North -West India and in Central India and the Deccan, 
while it is comparatively rare in Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma 
and again in the humid country of Malabar. In Burma it is found 
from the North to Tenasserim hut seems rare everywhere, though 
Hopwood found it nesting in the lower Chindwin. It is very common 
in Sind. 

These birds breed only in open country, never, so far as is.recorded, 
in forest. The country may be cultivated or waste ground, and 
Ticehurst records (Ibis, 1923, p. 251) that in Sind he has seen it " well 
out in the desert where a few trees exist." The tree it selects may 
he a single one standing in, or on, the edge of cultivated land, grass 
lands round villages or even in a garden or compound. One of the 
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favourite sites is a tree in on orchard or grove, dr one of a small 
group near roadside or village. Marshall found their nests in 
Saharanpur in Shishum- and Kirna--trees ; Hume says they prefer 
Mango- or thickly foliaged trees. Butter obtained a nest at Deesa 
on a Neein-tree, growing in a hedge round a yard near the Cavalry 
Lines. In Sind Eates has taken the nests in White Poplar, Casuarina 
and Babool-trees. 

As a rule it is placed fairly high up in the tree selected, between 
20 and 40 feet, but I have records of its being placed in small Acacia- 
trees quite low down, two in Babool-trees in Bihar being within 
reach of the hand. _ 

The nest is small and very roughly madevof sticks and small 
twigs without a lining of any kind. In size they run from as 
small as 8 inches in diameter by about 3 or 4 in depth, while 
the biggest nests probably do not exceed a foot across by less than 
half that in depth. Of course odds and ends stick out everywhere 
and make the extreme measurements more, hut the real nest is 
vory small. There is very little depression, the nest being almost 
a level platform in shape. 

The breeding season- lasts from February to April, while a few 
birds fay in May. Most eggs are laid during April in Bihar, Bengal 
and most of India, while in Sind February and March are the 
favourite months. 

When the eggs are laid Bingham saya " it is not a hard nest to 
find, for the female keeps uttering a curious mewing cry, beginning 
at daybreak and lasting, with intervals of rest, through the day." 

The usual clutch of eggs is two or three, the former almost as 
often as the latter, while clutches of four are very rare. 

Most eggs are very hroad ovals in shape, though Hume says they 
are occasionally slightly pyriform. The texture, for a Raptore's egg, 
is very fine and close, the surface heing beautifully smooth, some- 
times almost glossy. 

In colour they are hluish or greyish- white, the tinge very faint 
and disappearing in time. The majority are unmarked, but a 
fair number of eggs are faintly flecked here and there with pale 
reddish or with suh-sholl markings of grey. Anderson obtained 
three quite well-marked clutches at Futtegarh, and Eates in Sind 
has been equally lucky, while in Dehra Ismail Khan Pitman took 
a pair and a single egg which are exceptionally well marked. The 
former are strongly blotched with light hrown, one at the smaller 
end and one at the higger, while the single egg has handsome deep 
red-hrown hlotches at the larger extremity and a few small blotches 
scattered thinly elsewhere. The inner membrane is a bright pale 
green. 

One hundred eggs average 46'4X38*4 mm. -. maxima 49-9X39-0 
and 47*0x391 mm.; minima 430x35*8 and 45-0X350 mm. 
Hume gives a maximum breadth of 41 mm.-, while a pigmy egg in 
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my collection taken by Betham at Ferozepore measures only 
37-3X29-I mm. 

The female alone Incubates but both sexes take part in making 
the nest. They are very tame birds but not bold, generally making 
no demonstration when the eggs are taken ; Scrope Doig, however, 
was obliged to shoot one of a pair of birds who repeatedly stooped 
at hia man when attempting to climb the tree to their nest. This 
was in Sind. 

(1775) Butastur Uventer (Temm.). 

The Rufous -winged Buzzabd-Eagle, 

Butastur liventer. Fauna B, I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 106. 

This Buzzard-Eagle is found over the whole of Burma from the 
Chin Hills and Shan States to Southern Tenasserim. It occurs 
also in Siam, Yunnan, Borneo, Java and the Celebes. In it shabits 
generally, as well as in its nidification, this bird is very much 
the same as the White-eyed Buzzard. It haunts quite open country, 
more especially the wide extents of rice-fields, dotted here and 
there with trees on the partition banks or on casual bits of higher 
ground, growing singly or in small groups, in which it nests. Occasion- 
ally it breeds in thin deciduous forest. Harington obtained one 
nest with three eggs on the point of hatching, on the 13th of April, 
in some fairly thick Oak- jungle which he was searching for the 
nests of Jays (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xx, p, 1010, 1912). 
Finally, Wiokham (ibid. vol. xxxiv, p. 338, 1930) writes : " a very 
common bird in the Shan Hills. I found numerous nests, some- 
times quite conspicuous nests, in solitary trees in paddy-fields 
and not too high, also nesting in the fork at the top of an Oak-tree 
in jungle." 

Harington (Shan States), Hopwood (Mamyio), Cook 
(Bhamo) and Livesey (S. Shan States) all also obtained nests of 
this bird. Of the nests recorded in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' 
(vol. iii, p. 161) Feilden says that he found one in the typical single 
tree standing in rice-fields near Thayetmyo, while one of the two 
nests taken hy Oates was on a tree in a Mango- orchard. 

All accounts of the nest show it to be identical in every respect 
with that of the White-eyed Buzzard- Eagle, while the birds them- 
selves seem much the same in their temperament and tameness. 

The breeding season is in March and April. 

The eggs cannot be distinguished from those of teesa, but I have 
seen no eggs marked other than with a few flecks of pale reddish 
or grey. The full clutch is two or three and I have no record of 
a four, though Mackenzie twice took single incubated eggs in 
Prome. 

Sixteen eggs average 46-2x37-5 mm. : maxima 48-7x38*1 and 
46*6x40-0 mm. ; minima 42-8x36*0 mm. and 43-1x35*3 mm. 
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(1778) HaJiaetus lencogaster (Gmelm). 
The White-bellied Sea-Eagle. 
HaUaetus lencogaster, Fauna B .1., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, v, p. 111. 

I can add nothing to the distribution of this Eagle given in tb.e 
' Fauna ' : " Coasts of India, Ceylon and Burma, from about the 
latitude of Bombay to the Malay Peninsula and through the Malay 
Archipelago to Australia, Tasmania and Western Polynesia." 

This most interesting Eagle breeds in some numbers on the 
coasts and islands of Malabar and Tra van core and in smaller numbers 
over the whole of the rest of their range. Normally it is solitary 
in its breeding habits, though in some places two or three pairs may 
be found together, as in some of the islands off the coast of Akyab. 
Jerdon, however, recorded that " In Pigeon Island, 30 miles or so 
South of Honore (Honawa), which is well wooded with large forest 
trees, a whole colony of these hirds have their nests, at least 30 or 40 
of them, and the ground beneath their nests is strewed and whitened 
with bones of sea-snakes chiefly, and also of fish." They nest 
very often in most puhtic places and seem to have no fear of humanity, 
Vidal says " where, as frequently happens, they build in large trees 
in the midst of houses and cocoanut -gardens, they become very 
familiar and are not easily disturhed. Their loud clanging note 
when close overhead is almost deafening, and is audible a mile 
or more distant." Shopland, again, took an egg from a neat in 
the garden of the Public Hospital at Akyab, and I have other recorda 
of nests huiit in the middle of villages, especially those situated 
actually on the coast. Sometimes the birds make their nests on 
very small islands, just a few rocks with a scanty scrub growth 
and a few large trees. They are common on the Andamans and 
Nicobars, and both Davison and de Roepstorff took eggs from nests 
in Naneowry Island in the latter group. 

The Eagles select almost, if not quite, invariably only the largest 
trees upon which to construct their nests. In Naneowry Davison 
says that the nest was placed "between two great branches of a 
large tree at a height of about 80 feet from the ground," while 
de Roepstorff obtained an egg from a nest which " was in the top of 
a very high straight tree and was about nine feet across." Sometimes 
they are built, as Vidal got them, in " an old Banyan-tree over- 
hanging the massive walls of the ruined ialand-fort of Suvamdurg," 
This nest I heard of many years after Vidal first found it in 1869 
and again in 1870 took two eggs from it. In 1903 it was still 
there on the same Banyan-tree, about 30 feet from the ground below 
the wall. 

The age of these nests ^in many cases no doubt accounts for 
their great sine, which often approaches the one described by 
de Roepstorff. Vidal describes them as " gigantic platforms, 
built of strong thick sticks, fully five feet iri diameter, with a com- 
paratively slight depression in the centre," Hume nowhere records 
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the depth of the nest, but many years ago Davidson, in writing to 
me, gave the following interesting account of one seen by Iiim on 
the Malabar coast : — " No one seems to know how old this nest is, 
and to my questions as to this the only answer I got was ' always.' 
It must have been there ruany years, as it was between five and six 
feet deep, the bottom layers being just crumbliug rubbish, as the 
sticks decayed and fell away so, really, the depth of the nest in 
no way disolosed its age, for, as the new superstructure was added 
year by year, so also yearly part of the bottom of the nest had fallen 
to the gronnd in dust, the nest itself settling down to tbe same extent 
hetween and on the great limbs where it rested," 

The breeding season on the Malabar coast is October, November 
and December, and I have one egg taken near Ratnagiri on 23rd 
August, a very unusual date. Stewart took eggs occasionally in 
January on the same coast, while in Ceylon Legge gives the breeding 
season as December, January and February. Iu Burma also 
"November and December seem the favourite months, but in the 
Nicobars Davison saw the birds incubating in March and de Roep- 
storff took an egg on the 24th January, 

The number of eggs laid is without exception two. 

They are pure white. Vidal calls them greenish- white but, 
prohably, only refers to a tinge given if held to the light from the 
dark green lining. The texture is coarse, the surface varying from 
quite smooth, or smooth with a few tiny pores, to very pimply or 
heavily pitted with pores. 'In shape they vary from broad to rather 
long ovals, distinctly pointed at the smaller end. 

Thirty-two eggs average 71-7X53*4 mm.: maxima 74-8X53-5 
and 73-OX 58-0 mm. ; minima 63*5 X 53-5 and 69-0X 500 mm. 

Both birds assist in making their nest, and it is interesting to note 
that de Roepstorff shot a male on the nest, so that probably he 
takes part in the incubation also. Another interesting trait is 
recorded by Vidal, who says : — " When once paired these Eagles 
make the tree on which they have built their nest their permanent 
head-quarters all the year round, returning to the tree after each 
foraging trip with great regularity and using the nest as a larder 
and a refuse pit for fish and snake-bones and other waste food. 
Once, when the young birds of the season had long left the nest, 
I found a half-eaten fowl in it, freshly killed." 

(1779) Haliaetus leueoryphus (Fall.). 

The White-tailed, or Pallas's, Fishing-Eagle. 

Haliaetus leueoryphus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 112. 

This Eagle, formerly known as Pallas's Sea-Eagle — a misnomer, 
as it by no means keeps to the sea-coast — is distributed over the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalayas South to Sind, Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bengal and Orissa. In Burma it extends from 
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tho North to Southern Pegu. In the Himalayas it breeds commonly 
up to an altitude of some 6,000 feet, possibly much higher, as Ludlow 
says that it is common on the larger lakes in, Tibet, such as Bhamtso 
and Kalo Tso, in Summer, occasionally at an elevation of 12,000- 
14,000 feet. 

It is the moat common of all our big Indian Eagles. Hume 
says (' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 163) : " In Upper India I do 
not know a single large jheel -which retains water in it as late aS 
February where a pair of this species does not breed ; and all down 
the Jumna, Ganges, Cham but, Indus, Chenab, Jhelum and Sutledge, 
wherever I have been I have invariably met with at least one pah- 
every 3 or 4 miles, and in particular localities every half mile." 

The same may also he said of the rivers of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the Megna, Hugli, Barak, Brahmapootra etc., while in the 
huge lakes, swamps and morasses of the Sunderbands the nests 
are constant and conspicuous sights wherever one goes. They 
never breed far from water of some kind and, in Assam and Eastern 
Bengal at^ all events, the favourite sites for building are in the great 
trees nearly always to be found in or on the outskirts of some small 
fishing village. I have seen their nest in trees in the middle of 
bazaars, where the birds have fed their young or incubated their eggs 
with perfect content in a habel of sound above which their own 
raucous voices passed almost unnoticed. In the district of Sylhet 
a pair chose for their home a single huge Peepul growing by a steamer- 
ghat on the Barak River, paying not- the slightest attention to the 
whistles and hootings of the steamers or to the turmoil of loading 
and unloading going on almost under the nest itself. 

Like that of so many other Eagles, the nest is occupied year after 
year. It is big even when first made, a new nest measuring 
anything up to 4 feet in diameter by a foot or more in depth but, 
as season succeeds season, it may be added to until it ia nearly 
half as wide again and three or four times as deep, I have never 
seen any lining in the nest but, sometimes, it certainly adds grass, 
finer twigs, sticks and green leaves to ;the hollow in which the 
eggs lie. The sticks used for the body of the nest are often of 
considerable size, in some instances as much as 3 to 4 feet long and 
2 to 3 inches thick, which must weigh several pounds. 

Big trees are generally chosen for the nests and generally such 
as have dense foliage, but Doig, in Sinfl, ohtained nests which were 
huilt on trees growing in the middle of swamps, usually decayed 
and devoid of foliage. The nests are constructed on large houghs 
as near as possible to the tops of the trees but not always at great 
heights. I have seen them on Mango- and Banyan-trees 30 feet from 
the ground and, on the other hand, on Peepul, Bomhax and other 
huge trees at all heights; from 40 to nearly 100 feet up. 

Everywhere the breeding season is the same, November, Decemher 
and January, but eggs have been taken from the 10th October to 
the end of Fohruary. 
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The usual clutch of eggs is three, but two only are often laid and 
occasionally four. They are white, unless sullied in the nest, the 
texture coarse, but the surface is generally rather smooth, some- 
times quite smooth, though never glossy. 

Sixty eggs average 69-7X55-1 mm. : maxima 76-8x57*9 mm. ; 
minima 63*5 X 53-5 and 69-0 X 50*0 mm. 

This is one of the few of our big Indian Raptorea of which we 
really have a life-history, most of it embodied in Hume's fascinating 
account : — " I do not think that this species ever takes possession 
of other birds' nests. It either builds a new nest for itself, or repairs 
one formerly belonging to it, even though this may in the interim 
have been usurped by Otogyps caltrus or Ketupa ceyloneTtsis, both 
much addicted to annexing the poor Fishing-Eagle's laboriously 
constructed nest. I say laboriously constructed, because I once 
saw a young pair constantly occupied for a full month building 
a nest, which they were still at work finishing off when I left. Nothing 
can seem rougher or more rugged than their nest when finished, 
and yet out of every four sticks and branches that they brought 
they rejeoted and threw down at least three. Both birds brought 
materials, side by side the pair would work away, then apparently 
they would quarrel over the mattei— there would be a great squealing 
-—and one would fly away and sit sulky on some cliff point near at 
hand ; after a time the one left on the nest would go off in quest 
of materials. Immediately the other would drop softly on to the 
nest and be very husy (though what they did, oxcept lift a stick 
and put it down in the same place, it was impossihle, even with 
a good glass, to make out) till the absent bird returned, not in- 
frequently with a fish instead of a stick. 

" One curious point about these birds, unlike most Eagles, they 
do not always desert a plundered nest, I have twice taken single 
eggs out of nests and ten or twelve days later I found that a couple 
more eggs had been laid." 

This, of course, really meant that the birds had completed their 
laying, but there are several instances known in which the birds, 
having lost their first full clutch, have again laid, after a month 
or so, another full clutch in the same nest. Hutton describes how 
a pair of these Eagles defended their young ones so savagely that 
he had to fire at them, both birds repeatedly swooping at the man 
as he climbed the tree, collared a youngster and returned. Doig 
also says that once in Sind he came across a pair of Eagles who 
made some attempt to protect their young. In the very great 
number of cases in which I myself, Hume and many others have 
taken eggs or young the hirds have flapped slowly away, making 
no sign of attack whatever. 

Both parents share in the work of incubation, though possibly 
the male does less than the female ; on the other hand, when the 
young are first hatched the male does more of the catching fish etc. 
for their food than the female does. 

vol. rv. G 
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Ineubation lasts thirty days, possibly sometimes two days more or 
two days less. Eggs, a clutch of three, laid on 3rd, 5th and 7th 
December, after which the birds began to sit, hatched 5th and^th 
January, and the birds remained in the nest until the 18th April, 
when they climbed out on to adjacent branches, beginning to attempt 
nights on the 20th, and flying wejl on the 23rd. 

A curious incident came under my observation once when a pair 
-of birds deserted their nest on a huge Simubtree on the banks of the 
Brahmapootra, although it was some yards from the edge. In the 
spring floods tbe banks were washed away and the tree fell witb 
a mighty crash into the river. What kind of instinct had warned 
the birds of the impending disaster ? * 

Iohtbyophaga ichthyafetus. 
The Large Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle. 

(1780) Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus ichthyaetus (Horsf.). 
The Indian Labge Grey-headed Fishjnq-Eagle. 

IcMhyophaga ichthyacius ictdhyaUus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. ^, 
p. 114. 

Witb tbe exception of Sind and the North- West of India the 
Fishing-Eagle is found over the whole of India, Burma, Malay Penin- 
sula and the islands to the Celebes, Java and the Philippines. 
In Ceylon its place is taken by a smaller race. 

This is a very common Eagle in the country at the base of the 
Himalayas East of Nepal and is also plentiful in Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam and Burma, but elsewhere it is not common. Hume says 
that he found its nest on the Nerbudda and on the Ganges, at 
Saugur, and that Jerdon records its breeding near Rajmahal, where 
he seems to have found "a whole colony of nests of this Eagle." 
Brooks also took a pair of eggs from a nest in the Sikkim Terai 
which I obtained from Otto Miiller. Finally, Stewart found it 
breeding in Travancore. 

In Assam I saw many nests, all without exception on big trees 
within a few yards of a river or stream. It seems immaterial whether 
the tree is one in dense forest or right in the open ; some are many 
miles from human habitations, others are built in the middle of 
villages, in noisy bazaars and markets, or occasionally in the more 
peaceful surroundings of an Englishman's garden. When near 
rivers running through forest the nest is nearly always on a tree 
actually overhanging a stream but, when in a village or in the open, 
they may even be 100 yards from the bank. Any tree, provided 
it is a big one, will suffice for the nest, but I think tbey prefer trees 
which have dense foliage, suoh as Banyan, Peepul, Mango etc., and 
if tbe tree selected is comparatively or quite bare, such as a Bombax 
or Oak, it is always placed at a great height from the ground. Those 
I have seen in the former type of tree have been anything from 25 
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to 60 feet up, whilst those in the barer trees have been about 60 to 
80 or more, Bingham records a neat taken by him in a Kanyin- 
tree (Dipteroearpus alalua) " at a height of at least 100 feet." One 
I saw built in a mighty Simul (Bombax sp.) in a great plain on the 
banks of the Brahmapootra was certainly as high or still higher, 
but I was out after buffalo and did not carefully inspect it. 

The nests are very large and very bulky, made of sticks, varying 
from twigs to bits of broken branch, sometimes with the leaves 
still attached, measuring as much as 2 inches in diameter. There 
is little or no depression for the eggs, which are kept from falling off 
by the roughness of the structure, as they are laid direct on the 
sticks, there being no lining as a rule though, rarely, there may be 
a certain amount of coarae grass pulled up by the roots and other 
rubbish. The nests vary in diameter from 3 to 4£ feet, and are, 
therefore, not nearly so wide on an average as those of Pallas's 
Fishing -Eagle. On the other hand they are very deep, especially 
.old nests. One which I knew personally in Assam from 1889 to 
1912, and which had been in existence many years prior to my 
first view of it, grew from about 3 feet deep in 1880 to at least 6 feet 
in 1912, when it appeared to be very top-heavy. This nest was 
on a Poepul-tree in an official's garden on the banks of a tributary 
of the Barak and about 40-45 feet from the ground. 

The breeding season is generally from November to January, 
but I have taken fresh eggs in the end of October, while Stewart 
took them on the 2nd March in Travancore and Bingham on the 
3rd of that month in Tenasserim. 

Two is, I think, the number of eggs most often laid, three occasion- 
ally, while I have seen four more than once. They are pure white 
but nearly always much stained, and the texture is coarser and the 
surface much rougher than it is in the eggs of Haliaetus kucoryphus. 
In shape also they differ from the eggs of that bird in being longer 
in proportion to their length. 

Twenty eggs average 68-6x51-0 mm.: maxima 70-0X51-9 
and 69-4X 54-5 mm. ; minima 59-8X 50-6 and 66-3X 50-3 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, as I have seen the male sitting and have 
more than oncesbothimoffthe nest , Atthesame time i t is probable 
that the female does the greater part of the work, for the male often 
feeds her when she is incubating. When the nest is being repaired — 
I bave never seen one being built — the male brings the stieks and 
the female works them into the nest. Repairing is a very slow job. 
The birds may start a couple of months before they are ready to 
lay, and tho male wastes much time in bringing sticks which the 
female rejects. Sometimes for two or three days when tho female 
knows she is about to lay both birds work feverishly for an hour 
or two, mornings and nights, and aecomplish more in the two days 
than in the previous two months. 

Incubation takes twenty-eight to thirty days and the young birds 
remain about ten weeks in the nest. 

q2 
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,Xty81) idithyophagaichthyaetuspiumblcepsStriart Baker. ( 

■ ( V The Ceylon Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle. 

Iohthyophaga iehlhga&tm phmbtceps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 116. \ 

This Fishing-Eagle is confined to Ceylon, as the birds found in 
Travancore, though somewhat intermediate, as one would expect, 
are nearer to the Northern than to the Southern form , 
• Legge records of this race : " The Fish- Eagle breeds with us in 
December, nesting in large trees, both along the coast and by th^ 
side of the fine old tanks in the Northern and Eastern Provinces. 
I find, from my rough notes tbat a nest, from which on the 4th. 
January, 1873, I took a young bird six weeks old, was made in 
lihe fork of an upper limb of a large tree on the sea-coast to the 
north of Trincomalie ; it was constructed of sticks, some of them 
an inch in diameter, and measured 3 or 4 feet aoross in one direction 
and about 2\ feet in another, and contained enough material to 
half-fill an ordinary bullock-cart. The interior was very fiat and 
constructed of small twigs." 

Wait also found this bird breeding on the Mannar tank in the 
Northern Provinces, and says the nest agreed with the description 
given by Legge ; the two nests found each contained two eggs, 
one pair of which ho sent to me. 

The breeding season seems • to be November and December, 
The young bird found, by Legge must have been from an egg laid 
in November, and Wait's eggs were taken in ' December. The 
latter measure, teste Wait, 67*1x53-1 mm., but the pair given to 
me only measure 64-0x51*1 and 64-8x50-3 mm., though even 
these latter are larger than I expected. 

Iohthyophaga nanus 1 . 

The Malayan Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle. 

(1782) Iohthyophaga nanus nanus Blyth. 

■ The Malayan Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle. 

Ichthyophaga humiUB humilis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. v, p. 116. 
Ichtkyophaga nanus nanus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 686. 

The range of this Fishing -Eagle extends from Tenasserim, South 
through the Malay Peninsula, to Sumatra. 

, So far as is recorded this Eagle seems to keep almost entirely 
to forest • on the banks of streams running throngh the foot-hills 
up:to\some 3,000 feet, and is never" found on the more sluggish 
rivers of the low lands or in the torrents of the higher /nountains. 

Macdonald, Mackenzie and Hopwood found this bird breeding 
in Tenasserim in forest on the, banks of small streams, making a 
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large nest of sticks and twigs, sometimes lined with green leaves, 
built high up in large trees 40 to 50 feet from the ground. A nest 
found by Hopwood was " somewhere between 3 and 4 feet across 
and nearly ae deep, having been apparently used for several seasons." 

The three pairs of eggs of which I have record were found on 
the 15th Novemher, 29th December and 6th March. 

The eggs are exactly like those of the species ichthyaetus and vary 
in measurement from 55-1x50-2 to 68*0x50-8 and 65-6x53*1 mm. 
The latter pair are probably unusually large, while tbe smallest may 
be unusually small. 

(1783) Ichtbyophaga nanus plumbeus (Jerdon). 
The Himalayan Gbey-headed Fishing-Eagle. 

Idithyopliaga httmilis plumbeus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 117. 
Jchthyophaga nanus plumbeus, ibid. vol. viii, p. 687. 

This race takes the place of the preceding throughout the lower 
outer hills of the Himalayas from Kuman and Kashmir to Eastern 
Assam and Upper Burma. It is not uncommon on all the small 
and some of tbe larger rivers running through the hills at all heights 
from the foot-hills up to some 6,000 feet but, in tbe Eastern Himalayas 
and Northern Assam, I found it only exceptionally above about 
2,500 feet. In most rivers the dividing line between tbe areas 
occupied by icktkyactus and this species is fairly distinct, the 
former keeping to the sluggish streams and rivers of tbe lower hills 
and plains, while the latter keeps to tbe more rapid, clearer running 
water of the higher reaches. On some streams, however, where 
there are long stretches of slow-moving current between the low 
hills, yet here and there this is broken by small falls, torrents 
alternating with small clear pools, the hreeding area overlaps. 
Thus on the Diyung River I have taken the nest and eggs of ichlhyaHtus 
two days' journey, say about 50 or 60 miles, higher up tbe river 
than a nest taken two days later of plumbeua. In this case each 
bird was a day's journey above or below its normal range. 

This Fishing-Eagle in the North and North-West of India seems 
to be quite as much a bird of open lands as of forest, though they 
always nest on trees either in or close to the banks of rivers. In the 
Eastern Himalayas tbey keep strictly to well-forested countryj 
and I have never seen their nest in any tree in open land, cultivated 
Or waste. 

The nests I have seen were only moderately large, about 3 feet 
in diameter and varying in depth according to the number of years 
during which they had been occupied. A new, or comparatively 
new, nest might he a few inches to nearly a foot deep, while I have 
seen an old nest, said to have been in existence at least forty years, 
which was deeper than broad and fully 4 feet from top to bottom. 
The latter was quite decayed and fell away in dust and fragments as 
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we disturbed the nest in taking the eggs. Generally there is a good 
lining of green leaves. 

Two nests recorded by Hume must be referred to as rather unusual 
in description. Cook, speaking of a nest found at Hassen Abdul, 
in the extreme North-West, writes : — " The nest was about 5£ feet 
in height and about 4£ feet in diameter, and but slightly hollow." 
Hume himself observes : " It constructs its own nest, returning 
year after year to the same spot, and each year adding fresh materials, 
so that the nest, a very large one to begiu with, grows in time to 
an enormous size," Unwin, however, describes a nest as made o£ 
" sticks, stubble, weeds and coarse grass, and was about 2$ to 3 feet 
in diameter," * 

The breeding- season is March, April and May. Hume says 
that he believes that they generally lay in January, but gives no 
instances of their so doing, though Unwin found a young bird, four 
or five weeks old, on the 27th February. 

Normally two or three eggs are laid, two as often as three, but 
in the North- West Hume says that three is the normal full clutcb, 
though Whymper always found two only. Very rarely four cgga 
may be seen. 

They are just small replicas of those of the larger species, and 
twenty-eight average 66-2 X 50*3 mm. ; maxima 76-0X53-0 mm. ; 
minima 60-2x46*6 mm. 

Hailastur Indus. 
The Brahminy Kite. 

(1784) Hailastur Indus Indus (Bodd.). 
The Indian Brahminy Kite, 

Haliastw indue indus, Fauna B. I., Binds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 118. 

This handsome Kite is found all over India, Ceylon and Bnrma, 
though in the extreme South of Tenasserim the birds seem referable 
to the next race. Outside our limits it occurs over most of the 
Indo-Chinese countries and South China. It is essentially, however, 
a bird of the plains, and even of tbe plains only where there is ample. 
water to supply the frogs and mud-fish on which the young are 
principally fed. Nowhere, so far as is recorded, do they venture 
into the hills, while rapidly running clear water is of no use to 
them. They like the sea-coasts, banks of big rivers, large and small 
ponds, lakes, swamps and ditches. They are most common in 
Bengal and North-East India and almost equally common on the 
Malabar coast and parts of Mysore. 
I For breeding purposes they select trees, growing either singly, 
\ in clumps or avenues, or in orchards and, so long as they are not in 
aetual forest, do not seem to mind where, they are provided water 
is close by. In the Sunderbands they seem to prefer above all 
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other sitea the little hillocks which rise out of the vast swamps 
and rice-fields, affording sufficient space for one or a few fishermen '3 
dwellings and two or three to a couple of dozen trees. On every 
such hummock there may be one or two nests, and I remember one 
instance in which about two dozen of these birds were breeding on 
an extra large island holding a small fishing village, the birds here 
living almost entirely hy scavenging. 

Any kind of tree serves as a site for the nest. I have seen them 
in Fici of all sorts, Tamarind, Casuarina, Mango, Jack-fruit, Bombax, 
many trees of which I do not know the name, and also on Coconut, 
Date and other palms. 

I have never seen one on a bush, but Davidson and Wenden 
record one built on " a small hush growing out of a rocky bank 
on the Bhinia River," 

Most of the nests seen by myself have been high up in trees, say 
between 25 and 40 feet, hut Davidson says that in Mysore most 
birds build on low trees in tbe rice-fields. Jerdon thought that 
in the Carnatic most birds built in palms, while Blewitt records 
that in the Sambalpore district the Kites select the tallest tree 
of a group standing near water. No one appears to have found 
their nests on huildings, and even Hume says tbey always build 
on high trees ; yet in Barrackpore a pair made their nest on the 
cornice of my father's house, which overlooked a tank surrounded 
by Mango-trees, and twice in Dacca I saw nests with eggs on ruined 
mausoleums on the sides 'of tanks on tbe race- course, while a third 
was on the flat roof of a bouse in tbe Dacca bazaar. In Ceylon 
they breed in Coconut-palms and all sorts of trees, and Phillips 
once obtained a nest in a " strip of jungle between paddy-fields 
and the estate." 

The nest is a very rough untidy structure of twigs and sticks, vary- 
ing in size between 1 and 2 feet across and from 3 to 8 inches deep. 
Some nests have a lining and some have none while, if there is a 
lining, it may be composed of almost anything. A few orthodox 
hirds make a decent lining of fine twigs and green leaves, but the 
majority, especially of those breeding in villages, take almost any- 
thing soft which may come to band. Wool, rags, bits of skins 
of all kinds, dried fishes' heads, feathers, string, jute etc. are all 
made use of as and when handy, while occasionally the lining may 
be tufts of grass and dry weeds pulled up by the roots. 

Occasionally a bird may repair an old nest but, normally, they 
make a new one each season, though they may make use of the 
material from the previous season's ahode. 

The nesting season over most of the breeding area is March and 
April but, in Eastern Bengal, many birds bred in the latter half 
of December and in January and February. In Siam Herbert 
found most birds laid in the two latter months, and Bourdillon 
notes the same of Travancore. In Ceylon, however, Phillips took 
eggs in March, and in this month also Marshall took eggs in 
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Saharanpoor, Thompson in Mirzapore, Vidal in the Konkan (also in 
January and February ) and, even in Cachar, J. Inglis obtained 
them in March and April. 

The full clutch of egg3 is undoubtedly two only, three are often 
found; while a few clutches have been recorded of four, a number I 
found not very rare in Dacca in Eastern Bengal. Roughly in that 
district out of every hundred nests inspected about 3 per cent, con-~ 
tained four eggs, about 10 to 15 per cent, three eggs, and the rest two. 

The eggs are merely rather small, poorly-marked replicas of the ' 
eggs of the common Indian Kite. Here and there one meets with 
handsomely blotched eggs, but most are scantily freckled, blotched 
or spotted with washed-out pale brown, yellow-brown or reddish- 
brown, rather less scanty at the larger end than elsewhere. Pitman 
obtained a pair which are really very fine, both eggs being heavily 
blotched with dark blood-red and reddish-brown all over the larger 
end. A set of three taken hy myself in Dacca and another of two 
taken by Phillips in Ceylon are quite well-marked, with small blotches 
of darkish red- brown either at the big or small ends of the eggs, 
while an egg,- one of three taken by Tunnard in Ceylon, has a wide 
lilac- brown smear at the larger end such as often occurs on Buzzards' 
eggs. Occasionally one finds a complete, clutch of pure white eggs, 
but most show a few faint markings if examined carefully. 

One hundred eggs average 50-7x40-2 mm. : maxima 55-6x44-0 
and 490X450 mm. ; minima 46*9x42-3 and 53*0x37*6 mm. 

Both sexes perform the duties of incuhation and nest-huilding, 
though I think the male's share is to do what he is told by his mate, 
who bosses the proceedings and is not always very sweet-tempered 
over them. I have seen a male retire to a tree in sulky despair 
after the female has rejected stick after stick he has brought for the 
nest. 

The period of incubation is about twenty-six or twenty-seven 
days, but I have never exactly timed it. 

(1785) Hallastur Indus intermedius Gurney. 
The Malay Brahminy Kite, 

Hcdiaatur indua intermedins, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 120. 

This race of Brahminy Kite only occurs within our limits in the 
extreme South of Tenasserim, whence it extends through peninsular 
.Siam and the Malay States to Java. 

The only note on this bird's breeding in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' 
is to the effect that Bingham " noticed a pair breeding near Kaukarit 
on the Haundraw River, but the nest when examined on the 4th 
April was still unfinished." Mackenzie and Hopwood tell me that 
they both saw it breeding near Mergui but have no special notes 
about it. 
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I have a fine series of its eggs from Mr. J. Houwing taken in Java 
and, from his account, neither nests nor eggs differ from those of the 
Indian bird. Only two points seem worthy of note ; the nests 
are usually quite low down in trees in jungle, the lowest and highest 
recorded being 8 feet and 15 feet from the ground respectively, 
while the lining, if present, is often much mixed with feathers. 

The full clutch of eggs is two, rarely three. As a series they 
appear better coloured than those of our Indian birds, but this is 
only because Mr. Houwing has picked out for me an exceptionally 
fine series from an immense number. 

Forty eggs average 52*5X41*8 mm, : maxima 58*1x46*6 mm. ; 
minima 500x420 and 50*8X39-0 mm. 



HUIvus migrans (Sodd.). 
The Black Kite. 

(1737) MttVus migrans govinda Sykes. 
The Common Pariah Kite. 

Milvua migrans govinda, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 122. 

The Common Pariah Kite is resident over the whole of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, extending rarely into the Malay Peninsula, while 
it has also been recorded in Siam, 

Originally the Kite was probably purely a bird of the plains, and 
it is only where human beings have gradually worked up to health 
resorts in the mountains tbat the Kites also have made their 
appearance in any number. In the thirty years I was in India I had 
personal experience of this. In the North Cachar Hills the only 
breeding birds were Uneatus when I first went to the district in 1886. 
Later a railway was made to link up the Surrma and Brahmapootra 
valleys, a station was built at Haflang, some 2,300 feet elevation, 
and in 1900, when I left, two or three pairs of Kites were already 
breeding there and others making casual appearances in the bazaar. 
In Simla I am informed that they are now more numerous than 
they used to be, and that there are several pairs breeding round 
the native town. In the Nilgiris, according to Davison, Kites are 
present even at the highest elevations. Where there is scavenging 
to be done these Kites are always willing to come and do their share 
of it. 

In the plains they breed everywhere. Nine pairs out of -ten prefer 
to make their nests actually in towns and villages or in the trees 
immediately round them. Others build their homes in trees, 
large or small, standing in the cultivated fields, waste-land, orchards 
etc. within easy distance, while a few may be found nesting in 
actual forest a good distance away from the bigger towns and villages, 
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but even these are almost invariably close to soide small forest 
settlement or the huts of a jungle tribe. 

Generally the Kite constructs her nest on a tree, but does not 
seem to mind what kind of tree or at what height from the ground. 
I have seen a nest built in the compound of a " dak-bungalow " 
perched on a large bough of an almost dead and leafless tree, so 
low down that I eould look inside from the ground, and I have had 
another in my own garden at least 100 feet up in an enormous 
Mango, perched among the small branches at the very top. Most 
nests, however, are built at heights anything between 20 and 40 feet 
from the ground. * 

Occasionally they breed on buildings. In Dacca where, with 
hard work, one could possibly inspect a couple of hundred nests 
in a day, I have twice seen nests on houses and several times on 
ruined mosques and mausoleums. 

Butler says : ; — " In Karrachee, as there, are no trees, the Kites 
generally build their nests on the tops of the houses, often on a 
sloping roof, parapet of a wall, chimney, etc. One nest I saw 
built halfway up the flagstaff outside the brigade office on a 
wooden platform extended for the man to stand on when raising 
or lowering the signal flags." 

Occasionally several birds will breed in company. In Barisal 
I once saw three nests, all oecupied, on one tree in a garden and I have, 
perhaps half a dozen times, seen two nests on the same tree. 

The nests are not works of art, being very roughly and untidily 
made of sticks, twigs, branches with leaves attached and of various 
other oddments such as rags, skins, coarse reeds, grass, jute- 
remains, haii;, wool etc. Generally there is a lining of grass, wool, 
large feathers, rags etc., while sometimes there is none at all. 

Occasionally one comes across queer nests. Among those I have 
seen myself was one composed of a turban, placed folded upside 
down, on a couple of horizontal branches and then filled with 
grass, twigs and wool. A second was made almost entirely of the 
greater part of a sheep's skin, over which was a layer of small 
sticks ; a third was made entirely of jute refuse, the lining being 
of the same material, all picked up from a jute refuse-heap close 
to the tree. 

In Dacca we more than once found golf-balls in Kites' nests, not 
taken with a view to hatching them, but prohably under the 
impression they were hens' eggs and good for food. 

The breeding -seas on in the plains runs roughly from November 
to Fehruary, but often as early as October and sometimes as late 
as March. In the lower Himalayas Hume says the usual month 
is March, while in the higher hills at 6,000 and 7,000 feet they hreed 
in April and May. Even in Bareilly Hume obtained eggs on the 
9th May. Davidson says that m the Deccan they breed freely 
from September to March, while Aitken (B.) obtained them breeding 
in Karachi in January, February, April, July etc. Scrope Doig, 
however, in Sind records them as breeding from the 9th February 
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to the beginning of April, while Tioehurst notes they have eggs in 
January (Ibis, 1923, p. 253). In Burma Oates says the breeding 
season is from January to March and Davison took eggs at Mo u line in 
in January. 

Two or three eggs constitute a full clutch, while a single egg is 
sometimes incubated, and rarely four are laid. Hume found four 
on two occasions, Jones took a four in Campbellpur and I took four 
eggs at least a dozen times in Dacca, one season taking four such 
clutches. 

The eggs vary from pure spotless white, which is exceptional, 
to white faintly tinged with grey or greenish, heavily blotched, 
mottled or scrolled with any shade of brown, red-brown, deep 
blackish- brown or blood-red. Among other types in my own 
series, which is fairly exhaustive, are the following, and it must 
be remembered that every intermediate description may also be 
met with : — 

(1) Immaculate white, sometimes tinged grey or green. 

(2) White, lightly flecked, blotched or speckled with pale reddish 

or reddish- brown, sometimes with secondary similar markings 
of lilac-grey. These may be all over the surface, more 
numerous at, or entirely confined to, the larger end. 

(3) Boldly blotched or spotted with deep brown, red-brown or 

blood-red at the larger end, almost spotless elsewhere ; 
in these eggs the secondary blotches are very scanty or 
wanting. 

(4) Streaked or scrolled all over witb lines and hieroglyphics, 

sometimes all of pale colours, rarely of deep blood-red, 
usually the lines are very fine, rarely broader and bolder. 

(5) Pale reddish ground, freckled, spotted or blotched all over 

with light brick-red, reddish-brown or dark brown. 

(6) White, with clouds and smears of dark brown with lilac 

underlying marks. These very beautiful eggs are exactly 
like those of Pemis. 

(7) White, with three or four huge smears of brown and lilac 

at the larger end. 

(8) White, the primary markings, of whatever character, few or 

obsolete, the secondary characters of grey and lilae, 
numerous and dominant. 

(9) Hume adds to these : "ground-colour a dull mottled purple, 

clouded over with deeper shades of purple -brown," 

Many eggs of the Kites are superficially indistinguishable from 
those of the Honey -Buzzards, but Kites' eggs have a bright deep 
green Inner membrane, while those of the Buzzard are pale yellow 
or yellow-white. 

In shape the eggs are rather constant, being hroad ovals, almost 
equal at both ends. The texture is coarser, but the surface varies 
from fairly smooth to rough and pimply. 
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Two hundred eggs average 52-7x42-7 mm. : maxima 57-0X45-0 
and 56*4X45-1 mm. ; minima 49-1x40-9 and 50-0x39*1 mm. 

Northern Indian eggs average larger than Southern ones. 

Both hirds incuhate and both assist in the construction of the 
nest. I have never seen either parent show any reaJ resentment 
to the taking of young or eggs, but Scrope Doig says " in some 
instances the parent birds showed a very determined objection 
to having their nests robhed." The only demonstration I have ever 
noticed was the swooping of the bird towards the intruders but 
always at a very discreet distance, and even this was most excep- 
tional. 

(1788) Mllvus migrans llneatus (Gray). 
The Black- eaked, or Large Indian, Km. 

Milvus migrans lineaius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 124. 

This fine Kite breeds within our limits throughout the Himalayas 
and in the hills of Southern Assam, Upper Burma and the Shan 
States. Outside our limits it occurs as far East as Japan. 

Over the 'greater part of the Himalayas its breeding altitude 
is from 5,000 feet upwards, and it nests freely in Tibet at 12,000- 
14,000 feet. In tbe Eastern Himalayas it breeds much, lower and 
is the form resident as low as 2,500 feet in the forests of the Barail 
Range and in Manipur. ' ( 

The Large Indian Kite is the mountain and forest representative 
of govinda but, unlike that bird, is not a scavenger pure and simple. 
It will certainly haunt camps and, in some places, visits villages and 
their outskirts in search of food, hut its nesting home is in the 
forests well away from human habitations. It is only in the greater 
heights, where forests of big trees are rare, tbat the birds breed in 
the open in single trees. Ludlow says of this Kite in Gyantse (I his, 
1928, p. 213) : "it arrived with unfailing punctuality during the last 
two days of February. Nest construction (often repairs to old nests) 
begins in April, and eggs are deposited in May. Generally a single 
egg is laid." 

The nest is like that of the Common Pariah Kite hut the lining 
is generally, not exceptionally, of small twigs overlaid with green 
leaves. It is, as already noted, most often huilt at a considerable 
height from the ground in big trees, with dense foliage, standing 
in deep forest. In Kashmir, however, where Osmaston took many 
nests from Srinagar, 5,000 feet, upwards, they often nest in Chenar- 
trees standing more or less in the open. Here also they place 
their nests very high up, and Osmaston gives the heights as from 
70 to 100 feet. 

In the Assam hills the birds breed from February to early April, 
in Kashmir, the Mnrree hills etc. in March and April, while in the 
higher ranges April and May are the two months in which most 
eggs are laid. 
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- The moat usual clutch is two but three is not uncommon, while 
occasionally only one ia laid, Ludlow says that one forms the 
normal clutch in Gyantae, but all the eggs obtained by Steen, 
Kennedy and others were in pairs. 

The eggs only differ from those of the plains' bird in averaging 
a good deal larger and go through all the same wide range of varia- 
tion in character and colour of markings. 

One hundred eggs average 57-3X45*2 mm. : maxima 61-4X45*1 
and 61*0x47-5 mm. ; minima 58*8x470 and 54-1x41-0 mm. 

I have shot the male off the eggs, so he undoubtedly helps in 
incubation, but I have not been able to ascertain whether both sexes 
help in making the neat. I have watched them at work, but the 
nest was high up in dense evergreen foreafc and it waa impossible 
to follow their movements closely. 

Elanus coeruleus (Desf.). 
The Black-wtnged Kite. 

(1789) Elanus coBruleus voclferus (Lath.). 
The Indian Black-winged Kite. 

Elaniis eeeruleus vociferus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 125. 

The Black-winged Kite is found over the greater part of Ceylon, 
India and Burma and has also been obtained in the Laccadives. 
In Burma it only occurs as far South as Northern Tenasserim 
and is common nowhere; in Assam it is equally scarce but, in 
some other parts of India, it is very plentiful. In some districts 
of the North-West, in Bombay and in Sind they are very numerous, 
Davidson says that in the Deccan " they are moderately common " 
aud that they " breed abundantly in the Calagdi district, some 
50 miles from Sholapur, in December." It is also plentiful in the 
Saugur district in the Central Provinces. Some forty or fifty years 
ago it was also very plentiful in many parts of Bihar, but is much 
more scarce at tbe present time. 

In Kharaghora it is extraordinarily plentiful in some years. 
In 1892 Davidson and Bulkley (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. vii, p. 544, 1893) found ten or twelve nests, all with eggs, in 
about three weeks. 

It is a bird of open country or quite thin forest and is resident, 
breeding wherever found. It undoubtedly, on the whole, prefers 
rather dry areas of wide open spaces, cultivated or waste, in which 
there are a good many trees, small or large, growing singly or in 
groups or else covered by thin deciduous forest, such as sal or 
other timber, without much undergrowth. In wetter areas, such as 
Assam and parts of Bengal, the birds have, perforce, to be content 
with groves or single trees with dense foliage but, in these districts, 
the birds are rare. 
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They do not seem to mind much what sort of tree they nest in. 
In Bihar they may be found 50 or 60 feet up in great Mango-trees 
standing singly or in groves, or the nests may form conspicuous 
objects in small Acacia or other trees standing alone in rice-fields 
or other cultivation. In Bihar also Inglis found them occasionally 
breeding in clumps of bamboos (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xiv, p. 559, 1903). In the greater part of their Western and 
North -Western area, where miles of country may be found with 
only scattered trees of small or stunted growth, except round villages 
etc., the birds seem actually to prefer small, scanty foliaged trees. 
Butler writes : — " I found several nests of the Black-winged Kite 
this year (1870). The whole of the nests were built near the top of 
low thorny trees growing in grass-banks, at heights varying from 9 to 
15 feet from the ground." Yule (Capt. J. N.) also says that in 
Poona the nests " are nearly all on Babool-trees, two or three on 
another thorny tree in thin jungle, and one on a small Mango-tree." 
Yet again, in Sholapur, Davidson remarks that " I have seen at 
least 25 nests, almost all along the sides of a nullab, on small babool- 
trees, 15 feet or so from the ground." 

The nest is small for a Raptore's and might easily be mistaken for 
that of a Crow. It is built entirely of twigs and these, unlike those 
to be found in Crows' nests, are much of a muchness in size, seldom 
much bigger or smaller in thickness than a thin lead-pencil and from 
4 to 8 inches in length. The nest itself varies from 8 inches to a 
foot in diameter and from 3 to 5 in depth. Its composition seems 
to vary much in compactness. Blewitt calls them " somewhat 
compactly put together." Adam says it is " loosely constructed," 
and elsewhere: "The nest was bo loosely constructed that with my 
binoculars I could see that it contained eggs"; while Thompson 
uses the term " densely constructed " and other writers speak 
of it as " well built," " well put together," " more compact than 
a Crow's nest " and so on. 

The depression for the eggs is usually shallow, 1 to 3 inches, and is 
often lined with grass or oddments, though at other times quite 
unlined. 

The breeding season is very extended, but there appear to be 
two fairly definite periods during whicb most eggs may be found. 
Of these two the more important is from November to early March, 
while the second is after the Bains break in June to early October. 
There are no months, however, in which eggs have not been taken 
in some portion of its habitat. Bulkley and Davidson took them 
in Cutch in July, November and December, and the former also in 
January to March. Inglis, in Bihar, found eggs from September to 
November and in January and July ; Adams took a clutch on the 
14th August near Sambhur, Yule obtained nests with eggs or 
young round Poona in February and every month from June 10th 
to October 10th. 

In Ceylon Legge records it as breeding from December to March 
and, in Siam, Herbert found eggs in the same months. 
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The eggs number three to five or, very rarely, six in a clutch, 
three or four being most often the full complement. 

They are very richly coloured handsome eggs. The ground- 
colour varies from white to pale cream, yellowish- stone or buff, 
the greater part of the -white surface being covered by bold blotches, 
smears and spots of deep red or red-brown, occasionally with a 
few specks or marks of almost black blood -red here and there. 
The variation is great, much as in Kestrels' eggs, which they closely 
resemble. Some are so closely vermiculated all over that they 
appear uniform rich brick-red, and I have seen a few eggs with a 
pink tinge. Other eggs have bold blotches rather more sparsely 
scattered and showing up against the paler ground ; in some these 
are scattered nil over tile egg, in others they are more numerous 
at the larger end and in some entirely confined to this end, where 
they may form an ill-defined cap. In many clutches one egg is 
much less freely marked than the others, sometimes having only 
a few deep red or purple-black specks, spots or hieroglyphics on 
the higger half. Herbert, who took several nests of this bird, proved 
that in every case the feebly marked egg was the last laid. As each 
egg was laid it was examined and marked and, no matter whether 
the clutch contained three or four eggs, the result was the same. 

One hundred eggs average 39*3x30-9 mm. : maxima 41*7x30-0 
and 38*3X821 mm. ; minima 35*9x30-1 and 41-2x29-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in building the nest, but the 
male's share is the smaller of the two ; in building he only brings 
material to the female , while his hours of incubation appear to be 
short. On the other hand, he sometimes feeds the female on the 
nest and, when the young are hatched, does the major part of the 
food- collecting for them. 

Beyond squealing and hovering round, the parents make no 
further demonstration against the theft of young or eggs and, some- 
times, are content to watch proceedings, sitting in sulky silence 
on an adjacent tree. 

This Kite seems to have extraordinary breeding irruptions into 
various districts which have no visible cause, though doubtless 
due to food-supply. Davidson (Str. Peatb. vol. viii, p. 415, 1879) 
writes of Sholapur : — " The bird used to be a rare one in the district, 
but since the famine a great deal of land has returned to its pristine 
condition and this little Kito is now the commonest bird of prey," 
Bulkley (op. cit.) recorded a sudden influx of birds in Guzerat in 
1902, the birds remaining equally common until 1904, after which 
the number returned to normal. In Bihar it became suddenly 
much more numerous in 1909, remained so for three or four years 
and then dropped to its usual numbers. In Sind also its numbers 
fluctuate greatly, and Bates tells me that in some years he sees many 
nests and in others only one or two. The same occurs in the 
Deccan, and probably rainfall, with its eifect on insect-life and 
consequent food-supply, is the main factor in their movements. 
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(J793) Circus melanoleucus (Forst.). I 
The Pied Hahmeb. 
Circtia melanoletteiM, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 132. 

The usual breeding range of this. Harrier is in Eastern Siboria, 
Mongolia and Northern China, but it is possible that a few birds 
breed in the uplands of Assam and in Burma. 

In North-East Cachar there are some vast rolling hills at an 
elevation of 2,000-3,000 feet, covered for the most part with long 
grass, which is yearly burnt. In the hollows between the hills 
there is nearly always some water, in which grow reeds, defying 
the fires, but which are sometimes cut down to make way for a 
little rice cultivation, the fields being in small raised terraces with 
intervening banks covered with reeds and coarse grass. The 
surrounding country was one of my favourite centres for big game 
shooting and, almost every year, when camping in May, June and 
July, I saw one or two pairs of this bird quartering the ground for 
food. Sometimes a male only was visible, the female possibly 
being engaged in incubation, and enquiries of the local tribesmen, 
Mikirs, elicited the information that they did from time to time 
find the nests in July and August. These they described as circular 
pads of rushes placed in among the bottoms of the reeds on the 
banks between the rice-fields. A reward offered for birds _ with 
eggs eventuated in a female Harrier with four eggs being brought 
to me the following year (1894). They had been kept for a long 
time and the bird was in remnants, hut I then identified it as asru- - 
ginosus, though I now think it may have been of the present species. 

The Mikir informed me that ho had seen a Hawk fly out of the long 
ekra and grass growing in a swamp beside his rice-field, and on 
going to see if it had left anything behind it which he could eat 
found the nest. This he described as a large pad of grass and weeds 
over a few sticks, low down among the reeds and just clear of the 
water. He then snared the female and roughly skinned it, 
keeping it until he could hand it over to me. This, of course, only 
proves that a Harrier of, some kind breeds in North Cachar, though 
I personally have little doubt that it is of this species. 

T. R. Livesey assures me that in the Shan States pairs of these 
birds are constantly seen throughout the Summer, and in 1031 he 
wrote me that there was one on the Inle Lake on the 22nd June. 

Eggs taken in Siberia are white, sometimes faintly flecked with 
reddish blotches ; those taken by the Mikir were quite spotless. 

In shape they are broad ovaJs, with a fairly smooth texture and 
surface. Four to six eggs form a full clutch and they are said to 
be laid in Siberia in April and May. 

, Twenty-eight eggs average 43-6x34-5 mm.: maxima 45-OX 
o#-9 and 43-0X36*0 mm. ; minima 40*5x34-0 and 40-6x / 320 mm. 
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Buteo ruflnus, 
Thb Long-legged Buzzard. 

(179C) Buteo ruflnus ruflnus (Cretzsch,). 
The Long-legged Buzzard. 

Buteo ruflnua rufimts, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 131, 

Within our limits the Long-legged Buzzard only breeds in the 
North -Western Himalayas and, even there, in small numbers. 

I can add little to what is recorded in the ' Fauna ' : — " The 
records of the nidification of the Indian Buzzards are so mixed that 
they are not easy to unravel. We certainly have three species 
breeding in India. The present one, rufinus, is not uncommon in. 
the Western Himalayas ; hetnUasiua (—ArcMbvlea hemitolophus) 
breeds in" Tibet and possibly in other parts of the higher Himalayas. 
These are both big birds, whilst the third, vulpimts, which also 
breeds in the North-West of India, is a mtich smaller bird, laying 
a much smaller egg." (I might have added, much more highly 
coloured.) 

" The Long-legged Buzzard breeds within Indian limits from the 
Afghan and Baluchistau border to Kashmir and Garhwal and 
South to Nowshera, where eggs were obtained with the bird by 
Cock. Rattray took the nest in the Murree Hills (thought to be 
deaerlOTum=vulpinw at the time) and Parker had one egg from 
a nest, taken below Simla, together with the female and a young 
bird." 

The above eggs are authentic beyond doubt, and I have other 
eggs from Kohat and one from Sonamurg which also appear to have 
been correctly identified. On the other hand, a clutch of three 
taken by Buchanan, also in Kohat, and another taken by Crump 
on the borders of Ladak and attributed to this bird, are almost 
certainly eggs of the more common vvlpinus. 

The nest may be placed either on a tree in forest growing on 
mountain sides or on a crag or shelf of rock. Cock obtained a nest 
with two eggs at Nowshera which be describes as follows : — " In 
April 1872 I ohserved a pair of Buteo fa-ox about a high cliff that 
overlooked a dry ravine about three miles from the Station ; three 
days after this a Pathan told me that a big bird had a nest on the 
cliff. I went with him and, looking over the edge of the cliff, 
could see the sticks of which the nest was composed, but not the 
interior of the nest, because of the overhanging cliff. Throwing 
down some pebbles the old bird flew out and I saw that it was a 
Buteo ferox ; she flew across the ravine and settled on the edge 
of a cliff opposite. By means of a rift in the lace of the precipice 
the Pathan got down to the ledge on which the nest was placed, 
and by the aid of the rope got to the nest, which contained two egg3. 
I told him to leave the eggs and I went down below under the cliff 
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and eat down. The old bird soon returned and seated herself on 
the eggs. Calling out to the Pathan to fling down pebbles, I pre- 
pared to shoot her, which I did when ahe flew from the nest. I now 
went up and took the nest, which was a moderately large structure 
of sticks placed under an overhanging ledge, about 80 feet up ; the 
nest was lined with dry twigs and the two eggs were much like 
Kites' eggs, only larger." 

Rattray found his nest in the Murree hills in much the same 
position as the above, but there were four eggs, oue of which was 
broken in getting them down. The bird was shot and sent to me for 
identification. The Kashmir nests that I have notes of were all 
big structures of sticks built in trees, in some instances very high up, 
and none of my correspondents mentions any lining. 

The breeding season seems to be April and May, but I have one 
egg taken at Kohat in March and another single egg taken on the 
1st June in Kashmir by Buchanan. 

Two clutches of eggs, one of three taken hy Buchanan in Kohat 
and another of three taken in Ladak by one of Ward's collectors, 
are more probably vulpinus than rufinus, and I .eliminate them 
from my figures given below. 

The eggs are like those of B. hemikmus but are more richly and 
boldly marked than those of any other Indian Buzzard. 

Eight Indian-taken eggs in my collection average 59-6X 47*6 mm. : 
maxima 62-4x48*0 mm. ; minima 57*2x46*2 mm. One hundred 
European eggs average 59'65x46*94 mm. {Hartert), 

It would appear that some of our Indian collectors, having*taken 
one Buzzard's nest and having satisfactorily identified tbo bird, 
have then found a second nest of a Buzzard and have put it down 
to the same species without further investigation. Two such 
instances have come within my own experience, and they show the 
infinite care which has to be taken in such circumstances. 

(1797) Buteo heroilflsius Temm. & Schleg. 
The Upland Bbzzard. 
Buteo bemtfasius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. -vol. v, p. 140. 

So far as is known at present the Upland Buzzard breeds within 
our limits only in Tibet, hut it probably breeds in other parts of the 
higher Himalayas also. Its extra-Hmital range extends North- 
East to Siberia and Mongolia, to Japan and, possibly, to the North- 
Central Chinese hills. 

This Buzzard in Tibet appears to be entirely a rock-builder, 
making a very large nest of sticks, often of considerable size, on 
ledges or in crevices of rocks in cliff -faces. In many cases the birds 
make a fairly good lining of grass, both in scraps and in bunches 
torn up by the roots, while in one instance tufts of wool have been 
noticed mixed in with the grass. 

The first record of the nest is that of Bailey (Joum. Bomb. Nat, 
Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 522, 1909), with a very good photo. He 
writes : — " I send you a photograph of a nest of ArcAibuteo kemito- 
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lophus (=Suleo hemiiasius) which I took near here on the 12th 
April this year at an altitude of 14,800 feet. The neat was mp.de of 
sticks (one of which was over 5 feet long) and lined with blades and 
roots of coarse grass. The Tibetan name of this bird is Chv.-kyi." 
A skin of a Buzzard shot close by the nest and presumed tr be the 
owner was identified hy Mr, N. B. Kinnear as that of tliif species. 
Later (op. cit. vol. xxi, p. 182, 1911) Bailey notes that) having 
compared the two eggs he found with otherSj he thinks tb'>y are 
too large and that the bird shot near the nest the following day 
could not have heen the owner. 

Probably, almost certainly, however, Bailey's first identification 
must have been correct. The nest and eggs are those of . Buzzard ; 
no other Buzzard breeds near Gyantse, and I have Liince received 
other eggs and skins and descriptions of nests from Gyantse which 
exactly tally with his. 

Stein also obtained eggs of a Buzzard, which he sent to Dresser, 
together with a skin which the latter identified as of this bird. 
The eggs, and I think the skin, are now in the Manchester Museum. 

The eggs sent to me have all been taken from nests described as 
huge affairs of sticks lined with tnffcs of greass, or grass and wool, 
placed on ledges or in crevices of rocks. I have records of eggs 
taken on 29th April, a clutch of three, on 24th June, two more eggs 
taken from the same nest, and another clutch of three taken on the 
19th May. 

The breeding season, as will be seen from the above notes, is April 
and May in Tibet, while in the Amur and Altai May and June are 
the two months in which most eggs are laid. 

The full complement of eggs is three or four, two only being 
occasionally incubated. 

They are pure white in ground or white tinged with grey, ochre 
or pale buff. A few eggs are much like those of the preceding bird, 
faintly blotched all over with pale reddish and with equally faint 
underlying markings of lilae and lilac-grey. More often .they are 
well blotched all over, or at tbe larger end, with deep rich brown 
with a few obsolete secondary markings of grey. Some clutches 
are quite handsome, especially a type with large smears of light 
hrown, with a few others of deeper redder-brown and fairly numerous, 
but very faint secondary smears of palest grey. In these eggs all 
the markings are more numerous at the larger end than el sew*- f^, 
and occasionally form a definite cap. I have one clutch taken by 
Semmoff at Radeffka in which the primary markings are very 
few, absent in one egg, but in which pale lilac blotches are numerous 
everywhere. As a series the eggs are mnch better marked than tbose 
of vulpinus, yet not so richly coloured as those of rufinus. 

The textnre is coarse, the surface smooth to rather rough, while 
the usual shape is a very broad oval. 

Fifty eggs average 58- 8 X 45-5 mm . : maxima 64*0 X 46-0 and 6 1 -9 X 
47-9 mm. ; minima 53-5 X 43-5 and 58-6 X 42-6 mm. 

h2 
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(1798) Buteo vulpinus (Gloger). . 
The Desert- Buzzard. 

Buis-o vidpimts. Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 142. 

The DV«ert-Buzzard occurs ovetfthe greater part of Western Asia, 
ranging through Asia Minor and Palestine to Soutb-Easfc Europe. 
It extends to North- West India and is the small form which, under 
sever t names, has been recorded as breeding on the North-West 
Fronti, r and in Kashmir. » 

They t*re birds of more or less open country, but build both on 
trees and, .'hough less often, on ledges of cliffs, or holes in rocks on 
the faces of pv.ecipices. 

Tbe accounts of this bird's breeding are very conflicting. In 
1903 Ward took a beautiful clutch of three eggs, which he sent me 
with tbe skin, and which I then identified with some doubt, as it 
was small and very rufous, as an Upland Buzzard, Then in 1908 
he again sent me an egg — one of two — arid the bird shot off the 
nest. This was Undoubtedly vulpinus, but the eggs were exactly 
like those previously sent, and closer examination showed tbe birds 
to be so likewise, and correctly named vulpinus, or sibirtcus as we 
then called it. In March 1901 Buchanan took two clutches of 
three eggs each, one at Hassan Abdul and the other near Kohat ; 
one of these, the first, he attributed to ferox (=rujinus), but the 
second, after first calling it ferox, he then changed to vulpinus, 
to which species both the clutches certainly belong. 

In addition to these I found in a small collection of eggs I bought 
at auction from 0. K. Tankard a clutch of two eggs marked 27. iv. 92 
in Ward's handwriting, and named Buteo ; to this had been added, 
in another hand, "ferox," but these also are undoubtedly vulpinus. 
Ward obtained his four clutches of eggs from nests three of which 
were built on trees and one on a cliff. Of the three on trees one 
was on quite a small scrubby tree on an open hillside covered with 
grass. This is described as a large nest of sticks lined with green 
twigs and green leaves. Tbe other two nests were both on trees 
at great heights from the ground. 

The breeding season on the North-West Frontier appears to be 
March and April and in Kashmir April and May, one clutch of 
Ward's having been taken as late as the 21st June ; these were tbe 
eggs recorded as taken at 11,000 feet elevation. 

In India two or three eggs only are laid but, in Europe, four are 
often taken, though three is more usual. 

For Buzzards' eggs their small size and rather long oval are 
striking bnt, now that it has been possible to arrange a series that 
may be definitely allocated to this race, tbe colouring is often seen 
to be better rather than poorer than in those of the other species. 
Poorly coloured eggs are of course common, but some are 1 well and 
a few really handsomely marked. An exceptionally beantiful clutch 
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taken by Buchanan has one egg with a cream ground heavily 
marked, especially at the small end, with reddish- hrown, almost 
confluent on the smaller half. The other two eggs are white 
richly blotched with dark reddish -brown. With the exception of 
this clutch all the others I have seen can be matched by eggs of 
our other Buzzards. 

Eighteen eggs average 570x43*3 mm. : maxima 59*9X47*0 mm. ; 
minima 52-1x42*4 and 53*8x40*5 mm. 

Astur gentilis (Linn.). 
The Goshawk. 

(1801) Astur gentilis schvedowl Menzh. 

The Eastern Goshawk. 

Aslur gentilis achvedowi, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 146. 

This race of Goshawk replaces our European bird in Asia and 
breeds over the greater part of Central Northern Asia as far South 
as the North -West Himalayas, the Tibetan plateau and the hills 
of Northern China. 

There is no doubt that the Eastern Goshawk breeeds in some 
numbers in the North- West of India, though there is very little on 
record about it. All Hume says is : — " The Goshawk breeds in 
India, so far as I have been ahle to ascertain , only in the higher 
regions of the Himalayas, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
snows." The only eggs in his possession were obtained in a nest 
built in a " Deodar tree in Bussahir on the 15th April at an elevation 
of about 9,000 feet." He also saw a pair of young birds brought 
in to Simla, taken near the Chor, and which were said to have been 
taken " out of a nest placed near the top of some kind of fir or pine- 
tree." Thompson records, but apparently on hearsay, that the 
Goshawk breeds from March to June, " huilding on trees a large 
circular nest of coarse twigs in which they lay three or four nearly 
p\ire white eggs. They confine themselves peculiarly to the interior 
of the deep, precipitous, woody valleys, lying close to the snowy 
peaks." 

This information is possibly quite misleading, as since Hume's 
time the only authentic record of a nest is that found for Whymper 
in Garhwal at the end of March, containing young birds. This was 
built high up in a big tree on a hillside at an elevation under 3,000 
feet, and the birds fiercely attacked the climber who went up the 
tree to investigate. I should note that in tbe many nests of the 
European Goshawk we found in Finland with eggs, many hard-set, 
the birds made no further demonstration beyond swooping con- 
stantly at the man as he climbed the tree, yet never coming within 
several feet of him, and the Finns never showed any disinclination 
to climb the trees in which the nests were built. 
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Hume's two eggs were typical Goshawk eggs, which he describes as 
" short broad ovals, slightly compressed towards one end, glossless 
and of a greyish-white colour. They were much incubated and one 
"of them is a great deal mottled and spotted with faint brown stains, 
whether natural or the result of dirt during incubation I do not 
know. Held up against the light the shells are a bright sea-green. 
These eggs were taken hy a native, whom I have always found 
reliable in the matter of eggs, and brought to me with one of tbe 
parent hirda, tbe female. I have myself no donbt as to their 
authenticity. 

"They measure 2-2x1-78 and 2-1X1-7 inches" (=55-9x45-2 
and 53-3x43-2 mm.). 

Jourdain gives the average of thirty Europeau eggs as 57*7 X 
44-8 mm. , 

Astur badius. 

The Shikea. 

(1802) Astur badius badius (Gmelin). 
The Ceylon Shikea. 
Astur badius badius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 147. 

The Ceylon Shikra occurs in the South of Travancore as well 
as in Ceylon, and both Bourdillon and Stewart have obtained nests 
and eggs in that province. 

There is nothing recorded in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' on the 
breeding of the typical form of Shikra, but Leggo says that it is 
strictly a forest bird and breeds in May and June. 

Bourdillon, who took a nest with three eggs on the 25th February, 
1908, and one with two eggs so long ago as the 5th March, 1876, 
says that in Travancore it is not a forest bird but that it " is common 
throughout Travancore in open country in the plains and it does 
not frequent forest. It builds a rough nest of sticks and twigs 
in trees and lays three or fou^ eggs during the months Jannary to 
April." Stewart confirms this, and says that " they are very fond 
of hreeding on para-trees in Rubber Estates, where they place their 
nests, built by themselves, at no great height from the ground." 

In Ceylon Phillips also found them making their nests on Rubber - 
trees and took a nest with three eggs on April 2nd. 

From the above we can gather that the breeding season runs 
from tbe middle of January to the middle of April, and that the 
number of eggs laid varies from two to four. 

The eggs are rather fine in texture with, for a Raptore's egg, a 
smooth surface, though glossless. 

In colour they are a very pale skim -milk blue, and all those I have 
seen have been quite unspotted, though a bigger series might show 
that slight spotting, of reddish or grey, does Occur in a few cases, 
just as it docs with the other races. 
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Eighteen eggs average 39-0x31-8 mm.: maxima 43-6x32*0 
and 43*2X325 mm.; minima 36-8x31*0 and 37*4x29-3 mm. 

I believe both birds assist in building the nest, but there is nothing 
on record to show that the male assists in incubation . Both parents 
show great anxiety when their nest is being robbed, and some 
individual birds of both sexes will attack intruders again and again 
at such times, 

(1803) Astur badius dussumieri Temm. 
The Indian Shikra. 

Astur badius dussumieri, Fauna B. I., Brrda 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 149. 

With the exception of Travancore in the South, Sind in the 
North -West and Assam in the North -East the Indian Shikra is 
found over the wbole of India. 

Wherever found the Shikra is resident and breeds, but this little 
Hawk eschews extremes and never breeds in evergreen, humid 
forests or, on the other baud, in actual deserts or the driest areas, 
such as occur in Bajputana and elsewhere. It frequents for prefer- 
ence well- wooded country, both cultivated and waste land, and it 
ascends the hills in suitable places up to about 5,000 feet or rather 
higher. Perhaps its favourite site is a Mango-tree, either solitary 
or in a grove near a village, for they aro fearless little birds, and 
in Bihar and elsewhere more than one nest has been taken in a 
garden and many from trees actually in villages. Occasionally 
they breed in thin forest ; indeed, Thompson writes : — " This is a 
regular breeder in our forests (Garhwal) and always chooses trees 
standing on the edge of streams or stagnant pools." From the 
same hills Whymper also records a nest taken about 25 feet up 
" in a small tree in thin forest," 

A. A. Anderson found this Hawk making use of a parasitic plant 
as a site for the nest. He writes (' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 120) : — 
" Four out of six nests which were taken in my presence this last 
summer were built in tbe parasitical shrub (Lorantlms globosus ?) 
which grows to such perfection on Mango-trees, The branches 
of tbe so-called mistletoe radiate sideways and upwards to a con- 
siderable height above the parent tree from a large excrescence or 
knot, thus forming, as it were, the outer structure of a ready-made 
nest. Viewed from below the nest looks about the size a common 
Crow would build ; but on examining one I had cut down (the 
parasitical plaut was four feet above the tree) it was clear that the 
nest itself was particularly small, and so clumsily made as to fall 
to pieces on being removed from the knob which supported it." 

Everyone compares the nest to an ill-made, loosely put together 
nest of a Crow. Butler, descrihing a nest in Deesa, says " much 
like an old Crow's-nest," Inglis and Coltart in sending me eggs 
from various places in Bihar mention "nests like old and rather 
dilapidated nests of Crows." Benjamin Aitken says that in Berar- 
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he took four white eggs of the Shikra " in an old Crow's nest up 
in a large tamarind- tree " ; while, finally, Hume himself says that 
" these little Hawks take, I should say, a full month in preparing 
their nest, only putting on two or three twigs a day, which they 
place and replace as if they wexeipery particular and had a great 
eye for a handsome nest ; whereas) after ah their fuss and bother, 
the nest is a loose, ragged-looking affair, that no respectahle Crow 
even would condescend to lay in." The nest is small, heing ahout 
10 inches on an average and only 3 or 4 inches deep. 

The nests are made entirely of sticks except, in some cases, for 
a scanty lining of grass, and they seem invariably to be loosely and 
very untidily put together. They prefer big trees in which to 
build but do not necessarily place them very high up, 20 to 40 feet 
being the normal limits. So far as my own experience goes — not , 
very exhaustive — they select trees with dense foliage, and the nests 
are not so situated as to be conspicuous, hut I have heard more 
than once of nests being built low down in small, almost leafless 
trees growing in the open. 

All over their breeding range April and May are the two months 
in which most eggs are laid. Butler found young some six weeks 
old on the 24th May at Deesa, in which case the eggs must have 
been laid in March, and Vidal says that in the Konkan they breed 
in March and April, while Howard Campbell took three eggs from 
a nest at Gooty on the 22nd February, and Kinloch, in the Nelliam- 
pathy Hills, took three eggs on the 27th March. At Gujranwala, 
however, Whistler found two fresh eggs on the 3rd July. 

Hume says tbat three eggs form the normal clutch, a dictum which 
Inglis, Coltart and my own experience confirms, hut Anderson 
considered four to be the usual full clutch and once found five. 
Whistler also records {Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxiv, 
p. 704, 1916) once taking five eggs in a nest at Gujranwala. 

The eggs are a pale skimmed-milk blue or pale bluish-grey, 
very faint in tint, yet they are only exceptionally white. Very 
rarely they may be lightly speckled at the larger end with blackish 
pin-pricks or with rather larger sub-shell blotches of pale grey or 
lavender. 

The texture is fine and the grain close and compact, the surface 
generally smooth, though glossless. I have quite a numher of 
«ggs, however, which have curious little corrugations and one 
clutch in which the surface has numerous little raised lines scattered 
here and there over the surface. In shape the eggs are broad 
ovals and exceptions are rare. 

One hundred eggs average 38-8x31-1 mm.: maxima 42-6X 
31-6 and 41*3 X330 mm. ; minima 36-1x29-2 mm. 

Incubation lasts about twenty-one days, the female beginning to 
sit sometimes when the first-egg is laid, though at other times She does 
not incubate until the clutch is complete. I have-no information 
as to whether tbe male ever assists in incubation, but when building 
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he brings material to his wife for her to employ on the construction 
of the nest. 

They are brave little birds and will boldly attack an intruder 
intent on stealing eggs or young, even venturing to swoop on human 
beings under such circumstances. If the eggs are taken they 
will sometimes lay again in the same nest, but it is unusual for 
tbem to breed in it for more than one year. 

(1804) Astur badius cenchroides Severtz. 
The Sind Shikba. 

Astur badius cenchroides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd €*1. vol. v, p. 150. 

This race of the Shikra breeds in Turkestan, Afghanistan, Baluchi- 
stan, Eastern Persia, in Sind and in the extreme North-West 
of the Frontier Provinces. 

Ticehurst seems doubtful as to whether cenchroides is anything 
more than a winter visitor to Sind, and writes (Ibis, 1923, p. 257) : — 
" I bave not seen any breeding birds from Sind, but winter specimens 
belong to both races, cenchroides and dussumieri ; one must be a 
winter visitor, probahly the former," 

Scrope Doig " found nests of this bird on the 22nd and 29th April, 
each containing three eggs. Nests situated high up in Kundy-trees 
growing in the middle of dense thick tamarisk -jungle." 

This Shikra is a very common bird in Sind but keeps to the better 
wooded, less arid parts, though Ticehurst thinks it also hreeds " in 
the more desert tracts." Bell informed Ticehurst that he got 
eggs on the 19th March and 30th April, and that the bird prefers 
" trees with plenty of leaf, such as babool or kundi in the thickish 
forest. " Bulkley, however, ohtained nests from trees in the open, 
while Eates, who has examined very many nests, has seen them in 
thin and thick scrub, both in Babool- and Kundi-trees, qnite in the 
open cultivated land in other trees by no means densely foliaged, 
and also in a Casuarina-tree close to a village about 20 miles from 
Karachi. 

The nest is exactly like that of dussumieri and its habits and 
breeding generally similar. 

In Sind it breeds from March to May and possibly a good deal 
earlier, while Pitman took fresh eggs near Dehra Ismail Khan on 
the 28th March. Williams has a very interesting note on their 
breeding near Quetta (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, 
p. 610, 1928) : — " This Hawk is fairly common throughout the Quetta 
valley and hreeds all through the Summer, building its nest in 
lofty leafy trees or else commandeering aMagpie's disused tenement, 

" At Pishin there is quite a colony of them breeding in Beech- 
trees in the Political Agent's compound. This was towards the end 
of June, and nearly every nest had young. From one nest I got 
a full-fledged bird and an addled egg." 
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The normal clutch of eggs is undoubtedly three, butlfour are not 
rare. They are not distinguishable from those of the other races, 
but marked, eggs seem to be very rare. Eates has dbtained two 
or three clutches witb one or more marked eggs among them and one 
beautiful clutch of three with ah* the eggs quite handsomely 
blotched. 

Thirty eggs average 40-4x31-3 mm.: maxima 42-0X31-7 and 
41-0x32-2 mm. ; minima 36-8X 29-5 and 351x291 mm. 

(IS05) AstuT badius poliopsls (Hnme). 
Thb Burmese Shmkka, 
Astur badius polurpsis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 151. 

The Burmese Shikra extends from Assam, throughout Burma, 
to Tenasserim ; Siam and the Indo-Chinese countries to Formosa. 

Except that it is decidedly more of a forest bird than any of the 
preceding races there is nothing to add to what has been already 
said of the breeding of tbese subspecies. 

In Assam we found it breeding both in the plains and in the hills 
up to at least 3,000 feet. Nests seen by myself containing eggs 
or young have generally been built in tall leafy trees and fairly 
well concealed, though the tree itself may have been either rigbt 
in the open or in thin or deep forest. I found one nest in a densely 
fohaged tree quite close to the road, standing all alone in rice-fields, 
my attention being drawn to it by the two birds darting out and 
attacking a passing Crow. Another nest, equally well concealed, 
was in a tree in dense evergreen forest growing on a precipitous 
hillside. Both these nests were about 30 feet from the ground, and 
between 20 and 40 seems the height generally chosen. 

It is by no means rare in the Cbin Hills, Kachin Hills and Shan 
States up to nearly 4,000 feet, and nests have been taken by Hop- 
wood, Mackenzie, T. R. Livesey and J. P. Cook. In Burma, as 
elsewhere, these little Hawks seem to breed both in the open and 
in forest, but there is very little on record. 

The breeding season is April and May, but they must lay occasion- 
ally in March or even earlier, as young have heen seen on the whig 
in May. 

The eggs number three or four and agree well with those of the 
other races of badius. A curious clutch of three taken by myself is a 
beautiful pale sea-green, faintly stippled at the larger end with 
black, but marked dggs are very rare. A clutch of four taken by 
Mackenzie near Maymyo is really white with no tinge of colour. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 39-0x31-8 mm. : maxima 410X31-0 
and 40-0x32-1 mm. ; minima 36-1X30-2 and 38-2X28-4 mm. 
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(1800) Astur badius butlert Gurney. 
The Cab Nicobae Shikba. 

Astur badius hmileri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 151. 

So far as is known this race is confined to Car Nicobar, though 
Abbot thought he also saw it in Camorta. 

AH that we know about its breeding is recorded by Butler, who 
writes (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xii, p. 680, 1899) :— " Not 
uncommon in forest on Car Nicobar, but extremely shy and difficult 
to shoot. 

"This Hawk probably breeds twice in the year; in September 
numerous chestnut coloured birds, bred probably iu February or 
March, were about while adult males were in a state of breeding ; 
and I found one nest about 40 feet from the ground, at the end of 
a horizontal branch of a huge Ficus, in which the birds were apparently 
just about to lay, as one or both were always seated on the branch 
near it. Had I remained a few days longer on the island I should 
probably have obtained the eggs." 

Astur trivlrgatus. 
The Cbested Goshawk, 

(1809) Astur trivirgatus trlvirgatus (Temm.). 

The Southern Crested Goshawk. 

Astur trivirgatus trivirgalvs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 154. 

This Hawk has a most interesting distribution ; first discovered 
in Sumatra, it is also found from Tenasserim and the Malay Penin- 
sula to the Philippines and again in Ceylon and Travancore North 
to the Central Bombay Presidency, while it is far from uncommon 
in the Nilgiris and other hill ranges of Mysore and Southern India. 
This is one of the best examples amongst the avifauna showing 
the close affinity of birds in the extreme South of India and Ceylon 
to those of the Malay Peninsula. Examples are numerous, as in 
Turniz etc., hut in none that I know well is the approximation 
in all respects so complete as it is in this Hawk. 

Of the breeding of the Crested Goshawk in the Malay States we 
have no records, hut in India we have several. Many years ago 
Bourdillon found a nest with two young birds near Myriall on the 
I4th April ; since that time Bourdillon and Stewart in Travancore, 
Davidson in Khandesh and, recently, Phillips in Ceylon have taken 
nests and eggs. 

Bourdillon 's account of its nesting (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xv, p. 672, 1904) reads : — " This fine Hawk, though resident, 
is by no means common. It keeps to the forest -clad hills and is 
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never seen away from them. It breeds in our forests at elevations 
of 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea-level. I have twice taken their 
nests. On the first occasion J observed a bird fly off a nest about 
30 feet from the ground, and as I had no cooli with me and the tree 
was not a difficult one I went up ta the nest myself. The nest was 
a frame- work of sticks, larger at the bottom and gradually decreasing 
in size, with a lining of leaves, the last additions, which were those 
of the Iron-wood tree (Messuaferrea) being quite fresh. It measured 
18 inches in diameter and contained two slightly incubated eggs. 
This was in March. The second nest, which I found in April, con- 
tained a couple of young birds." 

Stewart obtained a good many clutches in Travancore and says 
that they breed from the foot-hills up to some 3,000 or 3,500 feet 
and nest on trees, sometimes in small ones with few leaves, 
sometimes in those which are very large and densely foliaged,* 
placing the nest at various heights. They do not seem to mind 
much what species the tree is or how higj but they do show a 
predilection for trees standing near rivers or ponds. The lining 
seems to be t almost invariably of green leaves, the birds generally 
choosing large and, very often, thick leaves, presumably because 
they retain moisture for a longer time. 

In Kanara Davidson and Bell both obtained nests with eggs 
and young and the former, in epistofy, says he generally found the 
birds breeding in broken ground on big trees, often in ravines. 
They found eggs in April and May, but Davidson was very unlucky 
in always finding them very hard-set. Elsewhere the hreeding 
season seems to be from early March to late May, and in Ceylon 
also Phillips found two " quite fresh eggs in a nest of the usual 
type on a tree in a strip of jungle, on the banks of a river, oh the 
7tb March." I have eggs in my own series dating from 2nd March 
to 25tb May, both takeji by Stewart, but the latter date is un- 
usually late. • 

Two or three eggs are laki, two quite as often as three. 

In appearance they are typical Goshawks, white with a bluish 
tinge, often much marked with stains but very rarely marked with 
any true pigment and then only of the faintest. The markings 
Bourdillon refers to — I have his eggs — are, I think, purely stains. 

In texture and shape they are quite typical, a Httle rougher 
and coarser in texture than the eggs of Astvr badius, but still fine 
and smooth for Raptores' eggs. 

Twenty-four eggs average 46-7X37*1 mm.: maxima 52-Ox 
39-6 mm. ; minima 41-5X 360 mm. 

They are usually very fierce birds in protecting tbeir young, but 
individuals vary greatly. Stewart says in one instance " the hirds 
sat by making no demonstration " and, in another, " the birds 
attacked again and again, swooping down quite close to the bill- 
man who was climbing the tree." In both instances there were 
fresh eggs.in the nest, one clutch of two and one of three. 
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(1810) Astur trivirgatus jndicus Pearson. 
The Northern Crested Goshawk. 

Astur trivirgatus mfitinctus. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 156. 
Astur trivirgatus indices, ibid. vol. viii, p. 687. 

The Northern form of Created Goshawk eirtends over the whole 
of India North of the range of the previous race, but it is not found 
West of Garhwal, In Burma it occurs as far South as Northern 
Tenasserim and peninsular Siam and extends East through the 
Indo-Chinese countries to Formosa and Hainan. 

Like the preceding bird, this is a frequenter of forests and keeps 

even more exclusively to them. There is not much one can add 

to what has already been written about the typical form, but a 

description of two nests taken by myself embraces most of what 

there is to say. Iu North Cachar we found it breeding from the 

foot-hills up to 5,000 feet, but more commonly at about 3,000 feet. 

One of the first nests I ever took was built on a big densely foliaged 

tree at about 40 feet from the ground. The nest, nearly 20 inches 

in diameter by over 12 inches deep, which had ohviously been 

occupied for several years, was built of sticks, mostly small but 

some, though only a foot or so in length, were about 2 inches in 

diameter. The egg-cavity was fairly deep and was well lined with 

leaves, withered when we found the nest but, presumahly, fresh 

and green when first put in. The parent birds kept swooping at 

the Naga boy as he climhed the tree and several times swooped to 

within a foot or two of his head so, finally, I had to fire twice to 

drive them off. The nest was on a large tree standing in dense 

evergreen forest on the banks of the Laisung stream, the kind of 

situation we generally found the nests in. 

In the Khasia Hills the hird was more scarce than in Cachar, 
not caring for the somhre Pine-forests, though it occasionally hred 
in them. I found one of their nests with young ones in 1908 and 
again in 1909, hut succeeded in taking eggs in 1910, the birds laying 
and bringing up a second brood in the same nest. In 1911 and 1912 
I was away during the breeding season. In 1916 one of my men 
again took eggs, hut reported it empty the following year. In 1921, 
however, when passing the tree he found it occupied and took 
three eggs. 

This nest was in a Pine-tree (Pinus kkasianus) at about 40 feet 
from the ground, or rather above the little stream which it overhung. 
It was just like the other nest already described except that I twice 
found it well lined with green leaves which it must have, provided 
after the eggs had been laid. 

We found it really dangerous for the boys to climb trees for the 
nests of this Hawk and had almost invariably to fire shots into the 
air to scare the old birds, though once or twice these flapped away 
without making any demonstration. 
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The breeding season is March, April and May, and either two 
or three eggs are laid which are not distinguishable from those 
of the preceding bird though they average a good deal bigger. 

Twenty eggs average 48-4x39-6 mm. : maxima 50*4x38-0 and 
49-8x41-0 mm. ; minima 45-0x39-7 and 50-4x38-0 mm. 

I have only seen one nest being repaired and in this case both 
birds were noticed bringing sticks 'to it. I cannot say if the male 
takes any part in incubation, but believe it does, as I have seen 
and sbot one male as it left the tree in which tbe nest was concealed, 
there being then no signs of the female. 



Accipiter nisns (linn.). 

The Sparrow-Hawk. 

(1812) Accipiter nisus melanoschistus Hume. 

The Indian Sp arrow-Hawk. 

Accipiter niaws melanoschistus, Fauna B, I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 158. 

Breeding throughout the Himalayas from Baluchistan, where 
Ticehurst says it is a common resident in the Juniper -forests, 
through Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim to Eastern Assam, Burma. Yunnan 
and Setchuan. 

It occurs during tbe breeding seaaou at all heights between 
4,000 and 10,000 feet, sometimes higher still and occasionally a 
little lower. 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' descriptions are given of the 
nidification of two species or races of Sparrow-Hawk, nisua and 
melanoschistus ; both of which we may without doubt refer to the 
second race. Some individuals are with difficulty assigned to either 
one or the other, but the£birds breeding within our limits, unless 
of the virgalus group, are all melanoschistus. 

I have taken many nests of this Hawk myself in Assam ; Whymper 
and Mackinnon took several in the Kuman ; Blair and Hume 
himself obtained nests at Kotegarh ; Dodsworth, Jones and Thomp- 
son in Simla ; Rattray, Buchanan and others in the Murree Galis 
and, finally, Cock, Ward and others in Kashmir. Williams .also 
found a nest with four eggs near Quetta which he attributed to 
this species. Whitehead says that it breeds freely in the Tirah 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 306, 1912) when quoting 
Donald on certain methods of trapping this Hawk. 

The Sparrow-Hawk is found nearly always either actually in 
forest or in exceptionally well wooded country, though it may 
also be seen hunting for its prey at odd times in quite open country. 
Ail the nests I have taken myseif have been built on trees in forest, 
though in one or two cases the forest has consisted of a narrow 
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strip running between cultivation and. a stream. This Raptore, 
like so many others, seems to prefer large trees with dense foliage 
growing on the banks of streams to any other, but I have seen more 
than one right in the interior of deep shady forest with no water, 
still or running, anywhere near them. 

In India this Sparrow-Hawk almost invariably makes use of 
another bird's nest as a base for its own, even though that may 
consist of remnants only. Nests I have personally examined 
have been superstructures on those of Corvua cortmoides sp., 
Green Pigeon sp., Macropygia tusalia and others too tattered 
and broken to show to what bird they had originally belonged. 
Sometimes wben a Crow's nest is used it is merely enlarged and 
improved, a few sticks added and a lining of green leaves, or a few 
green twigs, placed in the egg-chamber. At other times, especially 
when Pigeons' nasts are used, the original nest may not form a 
quarter of the completed home for the Hawks, who pile up twigs 
. and sticks on the fragile foundation provided by the Pigeons. AU 
the nests I have seen appear to have been based on those of other 
birds ; Rattray and Buchanan have had the same experience, 
and they say also that the nests have been always on large trees, 
very high up, standing in deep forest. This trait is not referred 
to by other collectors nor has any one recorded sucb an instance 
in respect of the Sparrow-Hawk in England ; yet in my own rather 
small experience of that hird I have seen two nests, one in Cumber- 
land definitely built on a Crow's nest and the other in Norfolk 
equally ohviously built on an old nest of a Wood* Pigeon. 

Sometimes this Sparrow-Hawk makes its nest on ledges of cliffs. 
Hume says that an egg sent him by Mr. Blair was found on the 
28th April in " a nest, a very slight one of sticks, placed on a ledge 
of a high cliff," and again he writes : " On the 29tb May I obtained 
a second nest near the same place and very similarly situated." 

The breeding season is during April, May and early June. 

In 1917, before I bad obtained or seen the wonderful collections 
of Whymper, A. E. Jones and others, I wrote {Ibis, 1917, p, 353) 
that I had never seen a clutch of more than four eggs. This number 
seems to be true of Cachar, but in the North-West Himalayas 
clntches of five are common, while I have also received one of six 
eggs from the Khasia Hills. 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the European 
Sparrow-Hawk, though as a series they are, perhaps, not quite so 
handsome. The ground is white, sometimes suffused with huff, 
reddish or greenish -blue, and the surface is generally boldly blotched 
with deep reddish-brown to deep blackish- brown. Some eggs are 
freckled rather than spotted or blotched, whilo occasionally the 
marks are smudges or small clouds. The secondary markings are 
of pale reddish-brown, sienna or pale lavender- grey. As a rule 
these are scanty or wanting altogether, but in a few, especially 
the smiidgily marked eggs, they are more numerous. Many eggs 
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get stained in the neat, probably from soino colouring matter in 
the green leaves of the lining. t 

In shape the egga are hroad ovals, the texture fairly fine*, the 
surface smooth and rarely with a faint gloss. 

Sixty eggs average 39*1x32*6 mm.: maxima 40-3X32-0 and 
40-0 X 33*0 mm. ; minima 36-0X 30-6 and 38*9x 29-0 mm. 

Both sexes take part in the construction of the nest, though the 
male seldom does more than bring the materials for his wife to use. 
He takes no part in incubation, hut may be generally seen near the 
nest unless ahsent procuring food. Incuhation in the English 
Sparrow-Hawk is said to take thirty-four to thirty-five days 
(Owen, ' British Birds,' vol. xii, pp. 61 & 74), hut I do not think 
the eggs in India take more than thirty, at felie most thirty-one, 
days to hatch. 

The male frequently feeds the female when she is incubating, 
and when he brings the food she comes either to the edge of the 
nest or to an adjoining branch to receive it and eat it. During the 
heat of the day the eggs are often left uncovered. The birds 
demonstrate when their eggs are being taken and keep on swooping 
towards the- thief, but I have never known them do more than this. 
If their nest is handled they usually desert hut, on the other hand, 
I have known them continue to lay in the same nest after eggs 
have twice been taken from it. They do not normally use a nest 
for more than the one season. 

Aocipiter virgatus (Temm.). 
The Besba Spabbow-Hawk. ' 

(1813) Accipiter virgatus besra Jerdon. 

The Southxbn Besea Spabbow-Hawk. 

A<mpiter virgatus besra, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd fed. vol. v, p. 159, 

This little Sparrow-Hawk is found over the greater part of South 
India and in Ceylon. It is common in Travancore and on the Malabar 
Coast but seems to be very rare elsewhere. There are two quite 
typical skins in the British Museum Collection from MhoW, two more 
(probably wrongly labelled) from Bengal andanotherfrom "Madras." 

This is a bird of forests, and in most plaees of deep evergreen 
forests between 2,000 and 4,000 feet or higher. In Travancore j 
however, Stewart found them breeding sometimes in deeiduous, 
sometimes in evergreen forest, while once or twice he took nests 
from Para Ruhber-trees in Rubber Estates, though it must be noted 
that these were surrounded by forest. In Ceylon also Parker found 
a nest, containing one chick, built ma" small Tamarind-tree over- 
hanging the main road. It was about 35 feet from the ground 
in a vertical fork among the small twigs on the top of the' tree, and 
in appearance resembled the ruins of a Crow's nest." Phillips, who 
also obtained a nest with three eggs in Ceylon, says that the nest 
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" was one of sticks placed in a tall tree in heavy hill-aide forest, 
at an elevation of 3,500 feet." 

Stewart's notes show that in the great majority of cases the birds, 
build inside forest, though they often select high trees growing on, 
or close to, a stream. The nest is built at a great height and is 
nearly always that of some other bird repaired, added to and lined 
with green leaves and supple twigs. Occasionally a most ragged 
old nest is made use of and no repairing seems to be carried out, 
while at other times the birds make a nest for themselves. Every 
pair has its own territory, no other Sparrow-Hawks being allowed 
to enter it during the breeding season. They are bold little birds 
and attack any intruder fiercely, human or other, who ventures 
to rob their nest ; yet they are not inclined to desert their nest 
if the eggs are actually taken, and will often lay again. 

The breeding season lasts from January to May, but most eggs 

are laid in March and April. The normal clutch is three or four, 

. and five only very exceptionally, though Stewart has twice taken 

five, one of these two clutohes containing three normal and two 

pigmy eggs. 

The eggs can, of course, all be matched by the eggs of other 
Sparrow-Hawke but, taken as a series, they have a very elean, 
brightly marked appearance, while the beautiful type with cloudy 
markings is comparatively more common in the eggs of this species 
than in those of the nmts group, 

I have one dutch of four (Stewart) with deep pure vandyke- 
brown blotches and with a fair number of inky secondary markings. 
In this the blotches are huge, but in another clutch, otherwise 
similar, they are much smallsr. Another clutch has lilao under- 
marks with a few large blotches of blackish- brown at the larger end. 
Yet another has the primary markings obsolete and the beautiful 
lilac secondary blotches more numerous. Occasionally one comes 
across odd eggs in clutches which are white or nearly so, or else 
are faintly smeared and clouded with very faint sienna-brown, 
looking more as if stained than really pigmented. 

Sixty eggs average 36-9x29*7 mm.*, maxima 41*1x31*3 and 
38*6X31*9 mm. ; minima 344x28-2 and 34-7x27*8 mm. 

(1814) Aoclplter vlrgatus afflnis Hodgs. 
The Northern Besba Sparrow-Hawk. 
Aeciptier vvryahis ajfinis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 161. 

This Besra breeds throughout the Himalayas from the extreme 
West to Yunnan and the Western Chinese mountains. It occurs 
and breeds in the hills of Assam, both North and South of the 
Brahmapootra, and in the Chin, Kachin and Shan States Hills. 
La Touohe also gives it as occurring in Formosa and South-East 
China (' Birds of Eastern China,' vol. ii, pt. 3, p. 198). 

VOL. iv. I 
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During the breeding season I have only found this Sparrow-Hawk 
frequenting either deciduous forest with much evergreen under- 
growth and many creepers and parasites or really dense evergreen 
forest, and this for the most pari in very rugged country. For 
nesting purposes they seem to lpve a tree in some narrow valley 
between precipitous hills and with a stream, big' or small, running 
close by. Often the tree selected will he one on the sides of the 
hills or, occasionally, one growing on the sides of a real precipice. 
In these latter cases the tree maybe small and the nest ill- concealed, 
but typically it is built in some great, thickly fohaged tree in which 
it is very effectually hidden. I think it is more often to bo found 
above 40 feet from the ground than under, and I have known one 
neat at 80 feet, while Jones also records a nest taken near Simla 
built " 60 feet up in a Deodar " (Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. So*. 
vol. xxxv, p. 208, 1931). I have also seen the eggs deposited in 
nests which had been built in creepers such as the Elephant -creeper. 
I have never seen a nest which had certainly all been built hy the 
Hawks themselves. They make uso of other birds' nests, or the 
remnants of nests, and then adapt these for their own use. Their 
favourite nest is undoubtedly that of the Jungle-Crow, and in the 
North Cachar Hills these Crows make such beautiful compact 
nests of moss, small sticks etc. that the Hawks seldom did more 
than place a few green leaves in the lining. I have also known 
thom use old nests of various Pigeons, of Cism ckinmsis, of a Thrush, 
probahly Cochoa, or of squirrels. These Hawks breed over a 
wide range of elevation, for I have taken a nest as low as 3,000 feet 
and as high as 6,000 feet. Whymper took a clutch of eggs from 
an old nest of a Crow in Kuman at 2,000 feet, while Matthews obtained 
a clutch near Bhim Tal which, although lie does not give theelevation, ■ 
must have been far higher than that of any nest taken by myself, 
Mackinnon also took jggs at Mussoorie at about 6,000 feet, and I 
saw birds breeding in the Naga Hills above Henema at at least 
7,000 feet, while Jones took a nest near Simla witb four eggs at 
about this latter elevation. 

Individual birds vary very greatly in temperament. Some 
desert their nest even if it is only examined and not tonched ; others 
will continue to lay after the first and second eggs have been taken 
or will lay a second clutch in the same nest when the first has been 
robbed. In the same way some are most brave and persistent in 
defending their homes, while others slink away without any fuss. 
Matthews writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxv, p. 497, 
1819) :— " On May the 9th at Bhim Tal I found a nest of this bird 
in a tree about 20 feet from the ground, overlooking a kk-ud. The 
nest, made of sticks of various dimensious and about 18 inches 
across, contained two fresh eggs, which I took. Three days later 
the nest contained another egg. The birds showed the utmost 
concern when the nest was being robbed and flew and swooped at 
me again and again, compelling me to ward them off with my 
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hand. At intervals they would settle ahout 3 or 4 yardg away, 
screaming the whole time, and then would attack with renewed 
vigour," 

When examining nests or taking eggs myself I have found some 
birds attack one continuously all the time one is elimbing to the 
nest while, if the contents are taken, they sometimes continue their 
attacks during the descent also and even follow one up for some 
distance, screaming all the time. Other birds flutter round screaming 
but make no real attack, while others again slip off the nest and 
fly quietly away. 

Most eggs are laid in April and May but an occasional bird may 
lay in the end of March, while Mackinnon once took three eggs on 
the 10th June, The lower the elevation the earlier nidification 
begins, and in the lower Chin Hills Mackenzie and Hop wood found 
no nests with eggs after the 24th April. They lay from three to 
five eggs which cannot be distinguished from those of the Southern 
Besra and are equally beautiful. In addition to the types already 
described I have a clutch of three in which two eggs are clouded, 
freckled and spotted with dull pale reddish but the third is blotched 
with plum-brown with numerous underlying blotches of lavender 
and lilac. 

Sixty-eight eggs average 38-2X30-5 mm.: maxima 40*4x30*8 
and 38-3X 32*2 mm. ; minima 34*3x 20-0 and 38-4X 28*8 mm. 



Acclpiter gularis Temm. & Schleg. 
The Sparrow-Hawk. 

(1817) Aeeipiter gularis nlsoides BIyth. 
The Indo-Chinese Sparrow-Hawk. 

Aeeipiter gularis nisoides, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 164. 

Tbis small form of gularis is found from Fokhien in Southern 
China, through the Indo-Chinese countries, to Southern Burma 
and the Andamans, while to the South it occurs in the Malay States, 
Sumatra and some of the other islands. 

Nests and eggs of this Sparrow-Hawk have been taken by Wickham 
in the Andamans and by Hopwood and Mackenzie in Tavoy, The 
first writes (Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 992, 1910) : — 
" House-Crowe not having been sentenced to transportation, an 
untidy collection of sticks in the fork of a Rain-tree, -although 
overhanging a road to a small village, attracted my attention 
early in March this year ; it contained nothing, hut was noted for 
future inspection. On the 21st March I visited the spot again 
and found it contained two fresh eggs of the Besra Sparrow-Hawk ; 
thinking this was probably the full complement for the Andamans, 
as hirds who should know better often play this trick on collectors 

i2 
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here, I took them, but secured another egg on the 28th, my first 
hit of good fortune. ' 

" The jungle round here was a favourite hunting-ground and 
I had noticed another stick-nest in a. rain-tree not 100 yards from 
the nest I bad taken the Sparrow-Hawk's eggs from, and it was 
during one of my subsequent visits that I found niy little pair of 
Hawks were repairing this old hoihe of theirs, and on the 28th April 
I took four eggs slightly incubated. 

" The pluck of these little Hawks in defence of their nests is 
wonderful, as they swoop down on the marauder, and once struck 
my topee as I was watching the man at the nest, both male and 
female taking part in the attack ; but they also have patience, as 
this pair returned to their first nest and hatched out their brood 
on the 14th June." 

Hopwood twice obtained nests in Tavoy, concerning which he 
wrote me : — " c/2 Actipiter virgatus ? I think you may like these* 
two, as they are small feebly marked eggs, very different from those 
of the Northern virgatus and, perhaps, of a type new to you. They 
were taken in an old Carpopkaga nest. I have also an exactly 
similar clutch of four taken from a Jungle-Crow's nest, while in 
another old nest of a Crow I found a brood of four young birds, 
one of which I caught and now have in an aviary."' 

The clutch of four was taken on the 16th April and the pair of 
eggs on the 25th. 

From the above it will be seen that the birds breed principally 
in March and April, but Wickhain took one pair of eggs and Osmaston 
others in the Andaznans late in February. 

The eggs are quite typical Sparrow-Hawks' eggs but are very 
small and very feebly coloured. The ground is white, rather dull, 
with faint blotches of sienna or reddish-brown and with still paler 
secondary blotches of neutral tint. One set of Wickham's is rather 
better marked with ratfier rich red -brown blotches confined to the 
larger or, in one case, to the smaller end. 

Fourteen eggs average 36-7x29*5 mm. : maxima 88-9x31*1 mm, ; 
minima 33-2X28-0 mm. 



Pernis ptilorhynchus Temm. 
The Javan Homey -Buzzard. 

{1819) Perots ptilorhynohus ruHcollis Lesson. 

The Indian Crested Honey-Buzzabd. 

Pernio ptilorhynchus rufieolliB, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 107. 

This beautiful Buzzard is resident in Ceylon and all over India 
North to the Himalayas. It is rare in the Punjab but has been 
recorded as occurring in Sind by Blyth (Str. Feath. vol. i, p. 103). 
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It is comparatively common in Bihar, extending through Assam 
into Northern Burma, where it has been recorded as far East as 
the Ruby Mines district by Harington and the Southern Shan 
States by Cock. 

Although really a resident non -migratory bird, it moves about 
locally under the influence of food-supply. Thus Currie says that 
it only visits Lahore during the breeding season and, again, it appears 
to be found in Panchmari only when the bees are tbere to furnish 
it with its daily diet. 

The Honey- Buzzard, though it may be occasionally found in 
thin and deeiduous forest and still more rarely in evergreen forest, 
is a bird which by preference haunts -well-wooded open oountry, 
both cultivated and waste, and frequently breeds in gardens, 
compounds, iactory surroundings and in the vicinity of villages. 
It aseends the hills up to at least 4,000 feet but, even in these, it 
_ generally frequents rice-fielda and cultivation patches round villages 
or grass -covered hillsides merely dotted with trees, singly or in 
small clusters. 

In Bihar, where they are more numerous than in any other part 
of Iudia known to me, most birds made their nest in solitary Mango 
or otber trees in indigo or other cultivated tracts, though a few build 
in gardens and others in Mango-groves. Inglis and Coltart, wbo 
obtained a really wonderful series of the most beautiful eggs of this 
Buzzard, found nests in very many kinds of trees. Both certainly 
found more in Mango-trees than in any others, but tbey recorded 
nesfcs in Peepul, Banyan, Casuarina, Siris, Tamarind, Jack Fruit, 
Coconut -palms, Date-palms, Babool and other Acacias and in 
some others the names of which were not noted. Marshal] found 
nesfcs also in Toon-trees (Cedrela loova) and in Sheeshums (Dalbergia 
sissoo), while Blewitt added the Neem-tree to the number of those 
occupied. 

The nest is usually placed fairly high up in the tree selected, 
most often between 20 and 30 feet, but many are much higher 
and a few are lower. Inglis records one at 15 feet in a Mango and 
Blewitt one in a Sheeshum at 16 feet, while I have seen one at about 
12 feet in a Mango, resting in a deep fork made by tbree large boughs. 
A nest taken by Coltart from a tree in his garden was right up in 
among the quite small branches of 'the tree, but two out of three 
nests, or an even greater proportion, are placed on big branches and 
forks in the upper half of the tree chosen. 

I believe it is exceptional for the Honey- Buzzard to make use 
of other birds' nests for breeding purposes, but Coltart took two 
eggs from an old Kite's nest in his garden, and gives the following 
interesting account of another pair of birds usurping the nest of 
a Shikra (Journ. Bomb. Wat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, p. 545, 1906) :— 
" A pair of these birds had been under observation of my friend 
Mr. N. L. Hervey and myself for some weeks and had laboriously 
completed a very nice nest high up in a Tamarind -tree in a compound. 
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Fifty yarda away in a Sissoo-tree was a nest of alShikra (Astur 
batHus) from which we removed two eggs on April the 23rd, .To our 
surprise, and for no apparent reason, on May 5th the Honey-Buzzard 
deserted her own capacious home and transferred her headquarters 
to the deserted nest of the Shikrg., piling in her furniture, in the 
shape of green leaves and additional sticks, with a feverish haste, 
which was in marked contrast to the leisurely maimer in which 
she and her mate had built their own nest. On the following day 
she laid a particularly handsome egg, but a cyclone visited the district 
on the next day and it was blown from the nest. 

" Since I wrote the above the Shikra has returned to her original 
nest and has laid two eggs. The Honey-Buzzards, probably the 
same two individuals, have built again in the same compound 
and we are now (14th June) anxiously awaiting the next move." 

Normally they construct their own homes, untidy stick affairs,' 
with a good lining of green leaves, sometimes mixed with grass. 
Marshall (G. F. S-) gives a good description of a thoroughly typical 
nest : — " The nest is situated in the short fork of a tree, generally 
about two-tjiirds of the way up. The nest is cup-shaped in the 
first instance hut so filled up with the lining as to appear more 
like a flat platform. It is a compact structure composed entirely 
of twigs, and lined with a thick layer of dead leaves, chiefly sheeshum- 
leaves, almost filling up the hollow space ; in one instance I found 
the nest lined with perfectly fresh green leaves, and as tbere were 
two eggs in it the lining must have been partially renewed after 
the eggs were laid. The outer diameter of the nest is about 16 to 18 
inches and of the egg -receptacle about 10 inches ; the depth of the 
structure including lining is about 9 inches. 

" Tbe bird is rather familiar in its habits and hy no means shy ; 
I took three of its nests from compounds in the station and three 
more from the compounder of canal chowkies." 

That the bird is not shy seems to be generally accepted, hut this 
is not always so, for Inglis says that in the breeding season he 
considers them to he shy birds and that they quickly desert their 
nests (Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xiv, p. 589, 1893). 

The breeding season is April, May and early June, but in Southern 
India more birds lay in February than later, and again in Dacca 
I took a pair of eggs on the 10th of that month. On the other- hand, 
Elewitt took eggs as late as the 10th July at Hansie. 

The clutch numbers two but occasionally a single egg may be 
laid and incubated. As regards description, it would take pages 
to do justice to these most beautiful eggs, their wonderful variety 
and range of coloration, * 

In shape they are hroad ovals, practically the same at hoth ends, 
the surface is smooth and rarely faintly glossy, hut the texture is 
rather coarse. 

As a series they are not like tbe eggs of the -European Honey - 
Buzzard, though a few individual eggs may be indistinguishable. 
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Most eggs have a ground-colour of pale cream, pale reddish -buff,. 
reddish or yellowish-buff The markings vary so greatly that 
I give descriptions of certain types hetween which every intermediate 
form also occurs : — 

(1) lake the English Pemia, a very rare type, ground pale cream 

or reddish, the whole surface blotched, mottled and clouded, 
sometimes so thickly as to practically obliterate the 
ground, with deep blood-red, red-hrown or chestnut-red. 
Occasionally in this type there are a few still deeper spots 
and lines of the colour of clotted blood or black. 

(2) Pale cream ground mottled with reddish-hrown or chestnut- 

hrown, very like a Kestrel's egg, the extent and depth 
of colour of the blotching varying to the same extent. 

(3) Pale salmon- buff or pale stone- buff, h'ghtly freckled all over 

with reddish. 

(4) Pale reddish or buff, with brown markings varying in depth 

from light sienna-brown to deep chestnut-brown or van- 
dyke-brown. Many of these are exactly like common 
types of the Sparrow-Hawk, some even having the pure 
white ground usual in the eggs of that species. 

(5) White, with a faint indication of some shade of reddish or 

buff, freckled, mottled or blotched with sienna-brown, 
pale or dark, with numerous underlying blotches and 
cloudings of lavender. 

{0) Any of the ahove tints of ground-colour, with beautiful 
cloudings and smears of deep hrown or reddish-brown 
and secondary markings of grey, the two running into 
each other and often blending. A very beautiful type. 

(7) Practically uniform brick-red, the tiny red freckles so- 
numerous as to entirely obscure the ground-colour. 

In all the above types there are sometimes observable hair-lines, 
hieroglyphics etc. of deeper, darker colour, generally almost hlack. 
As a rule the markings, whether numerous or scanty, are distributed, 
fairly evenly over the whole surface, hut in a minority of eggs, 
more especially those which are clouded and smudged, they are 
entirely or partly confined to the larger end. 

I have only seen one egg which was pure white. 

The eggs when specially poorly marked might be mistaken for 
Kites' eggs, but the inner membrane is yellow always and never 
green, as it is in the eggs of the latter. 

Eighty eggs average 52*8x42*8 mm. : maxima 57*0x45*3 and 
53*2X45*5 mm. ; minima 49'5x43*0 and 50*0x39*0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both assist in making the nest, the 
male actually incorporating the material into the nest as well as 
bringing it to the female. I do not know bow long incuhation 
lasts, but it is not less than thirty -two days, as a pair of eggs found on 
the 3rd May had hatched on the 4th June and may have been laid 
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earlier than the date when found. The parent birds, especially 
the female, sit very close and sometimes refuse to move even when 
things are thrown at them. They are, however, undemonstrative 
when their eggs are taken and never attack a human intruder, 
though they will drive Crows and other avian tresspassers away 
from their domain. * 

Baza leuphotes. 

The Black-crested Baza. 

(1822) Baza leuphotes leuphotes (Dumont), 
The Indian Black- ckested Baza, 
Baza leuphotet leuphotes, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 171. 

The Indian Baza is found in the Suh-Himalayas from Nepal to 
Eastern Assam, North of the Brahmapootra and then again in 
Travaneore and Ceylon. It is a bird of the lowest hills and 
Terai country but has been found breeding as high as 4,000 feet 
and possibly higher. A. M. Primrose found it breeding on the 
Longview Tea Estate near Kurseong, and in Travaneore Stewart 
obtained its nest frequently at about 2,000-2,500 feet. 

It is essentially a forest bird, yet it loves best forest through which 
hroad streams make their way or where there are wide open glades 
and spaces, either natural or made by the haphazard efforts of the 
hill tribes to cultivate the land. It may also be found in the broad 
strips of jungle and forest which intersect the bigger tracts of rice 
cultivation in the plains near the hills, or which, in the hills themselves, 
divide streams from mustard-crops etc. Here, both during the 
breeding season and at otb^r times, they may be observed soaring 
at no great height in small* circles or flapping along like Crows with 
ample leisure from one patch of forest to another. In the hreeding 
.season, of course, the birds will be single or in pairs, at other times 
in small family parties of four or five. 

For nesting purposes they choose generally the highest tree they 
can find in the jungle they have selected for breeding purposes, 
the few nests I have seen and taken myself having all been thus 
.situated. One of the first nests I ever saw was built in a Bombax • 
tree which, though not big for its species, was tall enough to tower 
over the surrounding trees, while the nest, fully 60 feet from the 
ground, was conspicuous from the hill above. Another nest was 
in a swampy piece of forest near a Tea-Garden, with dense under- 
growth and matted cane-brakes all round, making it difficult to 
get near the tree, which represented a tough obmbing job even 
when one arrived at the base. In this tree, I believe an Iron-wood 
of some sort, the nest must have been 80 feet fromjhe ground, and 
we were two days before a smaU boy eventually succeeded in taking 
the eggs, the chmbing necessitating a cane and bamboo ladder 
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being made up the first 30 or 40 feet, and then cane loops over the 
big boughs to help the boy up another 20 feet. 

Primrose, however, found the nest twice, once on a small sapling in 
the Gooma Reserve and onceon a big tree near Kurseong, both times 
only 25 feet from the ground ,and easy to get at. His nests also 
were found in heavy forest, though once it was close to the open 
ground of a Tea Estate. Most of the nests seen by me and the 
Gooma uest taken by Primrose were near water, either running 
rivers and streams or swamp and pools. 

The nests are small well-made affairs of small sticks, measuring 
between 10 and 15 inches in breadth by about 4 to 8 inches m depth. 
The sticks used are from 4 to 6 inches in length, with half a dozen 
or so twice as long again. In thickness few are thicker than a lead- 
pencil and mauy still thinner. The egg-cavity is about 8 inches 
across and 2 to 4 inches deep, being generally well lined with grass 
or fibre over which there is a mat of green leaves, which are renewed 
from time to time until incubation is far advanced. 

The breeding season m Northern India is from April to June 
but, in the South, Stewart found most eggs in March and April, 
while he took eggs as early as February 10th and as late as July 4th. 

The eggs number two or three, though Stewart once obtained a 
single egg much incubated. 

The eggs of the Bazas closely resemble those of Astur ; in colour 
they are grey-white, becoming much stained from the leaves tbey 
lie on. Very few eggs have any real pigment on them, though 
sometimes it is hard to distinguish between- stains and true pig- 
mentation. Of the three eggs taken by Primrose on the Longview 
Estate one has a bold long blood-stain down one side while a 
second has blood-stains like marbling over most of the surface, 
the third egg being pure grey-white. A pair taken by myself has 
fairly definite reddish hlotches and specks, sparse and confined 
to the larger end. 

In shape the eggs are broad ovals, the texture fairly fine and the 
surface smooth, hut rather less so than in the eggs of Astur badtus. 

Twenty-four eggs average 37-4 X 31*1 mm. : maxima 46-0x31-0 
and 391 X 32-1 mm. ; minima 34-9x29-6 and 36-5x28'9 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both help in the construction of the nest, 
but I have no idea how long incubation lasts. I have never seen 
the birds attack a human intruder, but ouce one of a pair which 
was having its nest rifled sat on a bough close by and softly squealed 
at the boy as he climbed up and then flapped slowly away when 
he reached the nest. 

(1823) Baza leupbotes burmana W. L. Sclater. 
The Burmese Black-cbested Baza. 

Bata Uuphotw bufmana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 173. 

This Baza occurs and is resident in Assam South of the Brahma- 
pootra, Burma, Siam, Indo-China and the Northern Malay Peninsula. 
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Kloss records it from Siam (Ibis, 1918, p, 88), Robinson and Kloss 
another female from Aimam (ibid. 1919, p. 416), both these ornitho- 
logists remarking on its commoness in peninsular Siam (Journ. 
Siam Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. iii, 1919}., 

There is praotically nothing on record about the breeding of this 
Baza. Hauxwell obtained three eggs from a nest on a tree in the 
Thoungyin Valley on the 30fch April, while I found a nest containing 
two eggs on the 23rd June in Sylhet. The nest in this instance was 
exactly like that of the Indian form, a cup of small sticks, lined 
with green leaves and measuring about 10 inches across by about 
4 deep. It was placed about 50-60 feet from tbe ground in a high v 
tree growing in a dense strip of forest, with heavy undergrowth, 
beside a wide stretch of rice cultivation and grassland. 

The two eggs are probably unusual, as one has two large blotches 
and one small red -brown blotch at the larger end, while the other has 
a faint stippling of red at the smaller end and two or three freckles 
at the larger end, The eggs taken by Hauxwell were said to bave 
been white, but I have no measurements for these. Those taken by 
myself measure 38-2x31*8 and 39*1X31-4 mm. They are of the 
usual Baza shape and texture. 

Baza jerdonl. 
The Bbown Baza. 

(1824) Baza jerdoni jerdoni (Blyth). 

The NoBTHEEif Brown Baza. 

Baza jerdoni jerdoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 174. 

This fine Baza is found in the Eastern Himalayas from Sikkim 
to Northern Burma, whence it extends South to Malaya and Sumatra 
and to Borneo. 

This Baza haunts much the same kind of oountry as the pre- 
ceding two smaller birds, but it does not breed in the plains, being 
found in the outer ranges of the Himalayas during the breeding 
season hetween 2,000 and 6,000 foet, while in Winter Primrose 
met with it as low as 1,200 feet. In 1910 a pair of birds haunted 
a tree in the Longvicw Tea Estate and showed signs of starting 
breeding but, after a time, they deserted. Again, in 1911, the birds 
came and left without breeding, but in 1012 they returned and 
selected a tree standing in the Tea, close to the edge of the jungle. 
The tree was one of great size and the birds placed their nest at 
about 30 feet from the ground in among the stouter branches. 
The nest was a small compact one of sticks lined with green leaves, 
and on the 12th April contained two eggs, but the female then 
stopped laying, so the eggs were taken. In appearance they are 
just large editions of the eggs of the Black-crested Baza, white 
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when first laid, with a faint grey tinge and much stained, although 
they had been so short a time in the nest. 

The only other eggs I know were a pair taken by F. Morrison 
on a Tea Estate below Darjiling, the elevation being about 6,000 feet. 
The nest, the description of which agreed well with that taken by 
Primrose, was built on a large forest tree at a height of nearly 
60 feet from the ground, the female being shot off the nest which, 
on 17th June, contained two bard-set eggs. 

The four eggs measure 44*8x35-0, 44-0x36*7, 44*3x37*2 and 
45*7x37-0 mm. 

(1825) Baza jerdoni ceylonensis Legge. 
The Ceylon Beown Baza. 

Baza jetdoni ceylonensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 175. 

This race has a far more restricted. area than the Northern one, 
being found only in Ceylon, Travancore and the Wynaad, a young 
bird having been obtained in the latter district. 

So far as its nidification goes one has to rely almost entirely on 
Stewart's notes on its breeding in Travancore. Dobson obtained 
two eggs in February 1929 near Talawakile from a nest about 50 feet 
up on tbe top of a jungle tree. Except for tbis no nests seem to 
have been taken otber than those found by Stewart. 

He describes the nests' as well made but rather small structures 
of sticks lined sometimes witb grass and roots, but always also with 
green leaves. These nests may be placed at any height from the 
ground between 20 and 60 feet, sometimes in quite small saplings 
and sometimes in huge forest trees. The nests are apparently 
never placed in the very small branches in the top of tbe tree, 
or close to it, but in the larger branches balfway up or rather more. 
The tree selected, whatever its size, is always in forest, and the birds 
undoubtedly prefer evergreen forest in very broken hills ; twice 
Stewart speaks of trees being ohosen in or near ravines and more 
than onee of the tree being near a stream and, whatever the forest 
may be, tbe birds evidently prefer open glades or spaces inside 
the forest, though in some instances tbe nests were found in deep 
forest with thick and tangled undergrowth. 

The breeding season lasts from early February to tbe end of April, 
though few eggs seem to have been found after the first week of 
this latter month. 

Either two or three eggs are laid, equally often two as three, 
and these cannot be distinguished from those of tbe Northern bird, 
though a big series of the latter would almost certainly average 
larger. 

Thirty-two eggs of this form average 44*9x33*6 mm. ; maxima 
46-4X36-2 and 46-3x88-1 mm.; minima 41*1X35*9 and 42-OX 
85*0 mm. 
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Order IV. COLUMBjE. 

(Pigeons and Doves.) 

The great majority of Pigeons and Doves lay pure white eggs, 
in shape either elliptical or long ovals, with one end very little larger 
or smaller than the other. The texture is fine and very close, 
the surface smooth and glossy to very glossy. The inner memhrane 
is white. Unless, therefore, these features do not apply the eggs 
of each species will not he dealt with individually. 

Family COLUMBIDiE. 

(Pigeons and Doves.) 

Subfamily TRERONIN^. 
(Green Pigeons.) 

Croeopus phoenicopteros. 

The Green Pigeon. 

(1S26) Croeopus phoenloopterus phcenicopterus (Lath.). 
The Bengal Gbeen Pigeon. 

Croeopus pkcanicopterus phainicopterua. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 181. { f 

This very lovely bird is found all along the lower hills and base 
of the Himalayas from Oudh and the Jumna River to Eastern 
Assam hoth North and South of the Brahmapootra. In the Punjab 
it is rare and it is not common even in the drier parts of the United 
Provinces. South it is a straggler as far as Central India and Orissa 
and is extremely common in Bengal and Bihar. Like all the Green 
Pigeons, it is a bird Of well wooded areas, hut it is found alike in deep 
evergreen forest up to 2,000 feet, the dense tangles of undergrowth 
and tree-jungle all along the Terai and, again, in cultivated lands, 
the vicinity of villages and towns and even in gardens and parks. 

Exceptionally it is found up to 4,000 feet in the hills, and I have 
seen it at this elevation in the Khasia Hills, while it has been noticed 
at similar heights in the Darjiling district. 

The nest is a typical Pigeon's nest of small twigs forming a flat 
platform ahout 6 to 8 inches across and 1 to 2 deep. The twigs 
are placed criss-cross and the whole fabric looks as~1f a breath of 
wind would hurl it to the ground. They are, however, a good deal 
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stronger than they look and, in spite of the exposed positions in 
which they ore often built, stand a good deal of wind and shaking 
before they come to grief. Generally the nests are placed in small 
trees and saplings at no great height from the ground, but this 
is not always the case, and it sometimes makes its home in very 
large trees, such as Mango-trees, both solitary and in groves. Hume, 
Cock, Marshall, Inglis and Coltart have all taken eggs from nests 
built in Mango-trees, and they have also been known to breed in 
Jack, Tamarind, Mulberry and Banyan. 

Cock, writing from Seetapore, says the nest is " frequently placed 
on an excrescence, or where some parasitic plant shoots out and 
thickens the foliage, so as to render the bird more difficult to be 
seen," while McMartin, writing from Chikalda, describes just the 
contrary. He remarks that the nest is " placed haphazard at the 
end of a branch, but from this cause it is exceedingly well concealed, 
as the bough selected always appears to be a bare one, on which 
the dry twigs do not attract attention." The sitting bird, however, 
would bo very conspicuous, and though both Cock and McMartin 
are correct in their facts, I think the true significance is that these 
very confidential little Pigeons do not much mind where they huild 
their nests or whether they are well hidden or not. 

This Pigeon is an early breeder, most birds laying in March 
and the first half of April, while many lay on until May and June, 
and I have actually taken fresh eggs on the 26th August. 

As usual with this order two eggs form the normal clutch, though 
once Inglis took three from the same nest and, rarely, one egg only 
is laid. 

One hundred eggs average 31-8x24*4 mm.: maxima 35*0X 
26' 1 mm. ; minima 28-4 X 22*6 mm. 

The birds sit very close and will often allow an approach to 
within a few inches before slipping off the nest. 

Occasionally the birds breed in company. Two or three timss 
I have found nests on adjoining trees and once three nests quite 
close together, while Inglis found three nests all on the same tree, 

Incubation takes thirteen to fourteen days and both sexes take a 
part in it, the male sitting mostly by night and the female by day. 
Both sexes also help to build the nest. 

The courtship of the Green Pigeons is typical of the family. 
The male bird puffs out his throat and breast, lowers his wings 
and then prances solemnly np and down a branch, continually 
bowing his head and wbisthng softly as he makes his way backwards 
and forwards to and from the lady he imagines he is captivating. 
Unlike most birds the female does occasionally condescend to cease 
feeding and spend a moment or two admiring the display, and will 
sometimes even join in the show and perform a brief skirt-dance 
on her own. The display is exactly the same, so far as I have seen, 
in every species of Green Pigeon, and the description given for this 
one suffices for all. 
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(1827) Crocopus phcenleopterus vlrtdifrons Blyth; 

The Bukmese Gbeek Pigeon. 

Crtxapua ph&nicopt&Tus viridijrons, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, 
p. 183. 

This race of the Green Pigeon ia distributed from Manipur and 
the Bengal districts East and North of the Bay of Bengal, throughout 
Burma, as far South as MouImeuiandEastintoSiam, where, however, 
it merges into C. p. annomensis, which replaces it in Eastern Siam. 

The type of country, elevation etc. frequented by this bird seems 
to be exactly similar to the haunts of the preceding bird, but it does 
not seem to wander up the hills much above 2,000 feet, though 
Livesey has taken eggs at Loilein, in the Southern Shan States, at 
about 5,000 feet. 

No separate description of nests and eggs is needed, nor could 
tbey be distinguished from those of tbe preceding or of the next 
bird. As regards site, all that one can say is that both Harington 
and I have found nests in hamboo-clumps and in cane-brakes as 
well as in trees and hushes. Oates and Bingham both obtained 
nests in Burma, the former in Pegu the latter in Tenasserim, 
and since then many other collectors have taken them in various 
other parts of Burma. 

The most usual breeding months seem to be March and April, 
hut I have received eggs taken in June from the Chin and Kachin 
Hills and also from Tenasserim. 

Harington, writing of the way this Pigeon refuses to leave its eggs 
and nest, remarks : — " I have taken only two nests, both at Taungyi 
during April. The first was placed ahout 10 feet up a small bushy 
tree growing on the side of a steep hill, so that one could look into 
the nest from a very few yards off. The old hird sat very tight, 
and as she was required for identification I had a shot at her head, 
knocking it clean off, so that it hit my orderly who was standing 
helow and, for the moment, he thought that I had missed the bird 
and shot him instead." 

Forty-four eggsaverage 31-8x23*8 mm, : maxima 38-4x24-1 mm, 
and 33-3x24-3 mm. ; minima 29-8X230 mm. and 31-1x22-0 mm. 

(1828) Croco-Jus phcenicopterus chlorogaster (Blyth). 
The Southern Gbeen Pigeon. 

Crocopus 'phosm&yptems ckloroqaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 184. 

The Southern Green Pigeon is found in Ceylon and over the whole 
of Southern India South of the range of the Northern bird, into which 
it gradually merges. West it occurs in Eajputana and North 
into the Central Punjab, while on the East it is found in Orissa and 
South Bihar. In the South of the United Provinces this is, perhaps, 
the most common race, but many birds here are intermediate, and 
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practically typical specimens of each race are found far inside the 
areas occupied by the other. 

Hume says that this Green Pigeon breeds from March to June, 
and adds : " It certainly has two hroods, perhaps more." 

The only note in regard to its breeding which infers that it is in 
any way different to that of the two other races is Blewitt's. He 
writes : — " The nests were placed on toon, shiahum, neem and keekur 
trees, mostly growing on tbe canal bank, at heights of from 14 to 18 
feet from the ground. 

" They are composed of shishum, Zisyphua, and broken twigs, 
in some cases slenderly, and in other cases somewhat densely, 
put together. 

" One or two were absolutely without lining, b%t they were mostly 
very scantily lined with leaves, feathers or fine straw. They varied 
from 5 to 7 inches in diameter and from 1£ to 3 inches in depth " 
(the italics are mine. — e, o. s. B.). 

. I can find no other record of a lining to a nest, but I have occasion- 
ally seen a feather in the neat of the Bengal hird, not a soft feather 
used for lining hut a large stiff oue used as a twig. 

March and April are the favourite breeding months, hut Stewart 
took eggs in Travancore in January, while Osmaston took others 
in Bareilly ou the 19th May and Betham took eggs up to the end 
of that month in Ferozepore. 

Forty eggs average 31-8x24*6 mm.; maxima 37*0x24-2 and 
34'lx25-3mm. ; minima 30-OX 22-6 mm. 



Dendrophassa pompadora. 

The Pomfadottr Green Pigeon. 

(1829) Dendrophassa pompadora pompadora (Gmelin). 
The Pompadour Green Pigeon. 

Dendropkasa pompadora pompadora, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 185. 

This Green Pigeon is confined entirely to Ceylon. 

It is essentially a forest and jungle bird, occurring both in the 
plains and in the hills up to ahout 4,000 feet. 

W. Jenkins took several nests and eggs for me in Ceylon, where 
Wait and Phillips have since taken many more. The nest is exactly 
the same as made by others of the Green Pigeon group. As a rule 
the birds seem to prefer quite small trees and even high bushes in 
which to build their nests. One of the nests taken by Wait, which 
contained a single hard-set egg, was " 6 feet from the ground, in 
among the twigs of a bush close to a path on the outskirts of a 
village, the bush growing in the usual low- country forest." Some 
of the eggs taken by Jenkins were in nests built " on bushes not 
five feet from the ground but quite well concealed, the nests so 
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trivial that they looke d as if they could never support the egga, 
much less the young when hatched." On the other! hand, Wait 
has taken a nest "15 feet up in the branches of a tamarind-tree 
just outside a village but in the forest." 

The breeding season is very extended and possibly, as Jenkins 
thought, many birds breed twice otf even thrice in the year. Wait 
sent me eggs taken in April and May, Jenkins in May and June, 
while Phihips also obtained eggs in December and Marcb. Butler 
found a pair of birds building in June but they deserted without 
laying. 

The eggs of Dendrophassa are just smaller replicas of those of 
Crowpus, and the only difference to be recorded is that one only is 
frequently laid, even Pigeons, apparently, often laying smaller 
clutches in Ceylon than their nearest relations do in India. 

Twenty-two eggs average 28-7x22-6 mm. : maxima 31-1x22-9 
and 28-5x 23-3 mm. ; minima 27-5X 21-6 and 28-2x 20-7 mm. 

In this genus both sexes incubate and both assist in making the 
nest, though the male does not do much more than eoUeet the twigs. 
The female is as fanciful as most and often scornfully rejects twigs 
brought by her husband and then, when his back is turned, picks 
them up again and uses them. 

(1830) Dendrophassa pompadora phayrei (BIyth). 
The Ashy-headed Geeen Pigeon. 

Dendropkasa pompadora phayrei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 186. 

The Ashy-headed Green Pigeon is tbe representative of the 
preceding bird in Eastern Bengal, South to Calcutta, Assam and 
practically the whole of Burma as far South as Tenasserim, extending 
into Cochin China in the E^jSt. 

Like the otber species of- this genus, this is entirely a forest bird. 
Its breeding is quite normal, and the description I gave in 'Pigeons and 
Doves ' (p. 20, 1913) covers all that is necessary, while it practically 
applies to tbe other races just as well as the present: — "The 
nest is the usual platform of carelessly interlaced twigs, with 
no lining and very little depression in the centre, though the pro- 
jections of the twigs prevent the eggs rolling about. Roughly 
speaking tbe nest is anything from 5 to 8 inches across, but they 
are often far from circular in shape, being much longer one way 
than the other. In depth they vary from one to three inches, 
odd pieces hanging about and adding to this. They build their 
nests in small saplings or in bamboo-clumps as a rule, but now and 
then one may be taken quite high up in a biggish tree. Both birds 
take part in. the building, but I think the female does most of the 
actual work of construction, while the male brings the material 
to her. A pair I watched building their nest in a clump of bamboo 
quite close to a rest-house I was staying in were accustomed to 
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work for about two hours only in the morning and again for about 
the same time in the evening. In spite, however, of the few hours 
they devoted to work, the nest was completed in three days and the 
.first egg laid on the fourth day. The nests are not generally well 
concealed and, as they are generally placed at heights more often 
under rather than over 8 feet, they are easy to find and get at. 
Occasionally they are placed in cane-brakes in swampy valleys 
and then, of course, are far more difficult of access though still 
easy enough to find, the bird sitting so close that one cannot help 
but notice her as she quits. The site of the nest, too, is often given 
away by the whistling and antics of the cock bird, which is much 
gi^;n to perambulating up and down a branch close to it while 
he Croons and whistles to his little mate. 

"This crooning is a sort of low ' coo- coo,' very like a Dove's 
but lower and deeper, which I have never heard uttered except 
by the male to his sitting wife. It is quite a sweet sound, though 
■ not so beautiful as the whistling note. 

" The breeding season commences in the last few days of March 
. or early April and extends through May and June into duly and even 
August, but April and early May are the months during which 
most birds lay. In tbe hills South of the Brahmapootra few birds 
will be found breeding after May, hut in tbe foot-hills of the Eastern 
Himalayas a good many continue to nest until well into July, 
while in Tayoy, on the other hand, Darling took its eggs on the 
19th March." 

Two hundred eggs average 27-5x21-8 mm. ; maxima 30-5X22-2 
and 30-1x24-1 mm. ; minima 25-9x22-2 and 27-4x20-3 mm. 

I have never been able to ascertain exactly how long incubation 
takes, but believe it to be thirteen days, and it may be safely said 
to be twelve to fourteen days. 

(1831) Dendiophassa pompadora aflinis (Jerdon). 
The Grey-fbonted Gbeen Pigeon. 

Dendrophasa pompadora ajffinw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. lgg. 

This Green Pigeon is found all along the West coast of Southern 
India from Kanara to Cape Comorin. Kinloch found it very common 
in the Nelliampathy Hills. Davidson says its Eastern limit is 
Birchia in Kanara and, though Jerdon reported them from tbe 
Central Provinces, this has never been confirmed. h\ Travancore 
it was not common, but Stewart obtained eggs at about 2,000 feet 
and it probably breeds regularly up to 3,000 feet or higher. 

In its habits and nidification tbis race is quite typical of the species. 
Bourdillon once found a nest in the Assamboo Hills built at 40 feet 
from the ground in a large bough of a forest tree, but this is quite 
exceptional, and all other writers describe the nidification as exactly 
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like that of phayni. In the Nelliampathy Hills Kinloch found 
them breeding almost solely in January and February but, elsewhere, 
they seem to breed principally in Late February, March and early 
April . In Kanara Davidson found most eggs in the middle of March . 
Twenty-four eggs average 28-1x22-0 mm. : maxima 29*3x22-0 
and 28*4x22-5 mm. ; minima 27 1X21-0 mm. 



Dendrophassa Mvieollis. 

The Cinnamon-headed Green Pigeon. 

(1833) Dendrophassa fulvicollls fuMoollis (Wagler). 
The Svjmatban Cinnamon-headed Green Pigeon. 

DendrophasafulvicoUisJulvicoMis, Fauna. B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 189. 

Within our limits this little Pigeon is found only in Tenasserira. 
From this province it extends South through peninsular Siam, 
the Federated Malay States and the Malay islands to Sumatra. 

The nidification of this bird ia quite typical of the genus, though 
little is recorded about it. Butler was apparently the first to obtain 
the nest and eggs. He writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist, Soc, vol. xii, 
p. 772, 1899) : — "I took a pair of eggs of this handsome Pigeon 
in Pahang in May. The nest was placed in a low tree in a little 
sandy island in the Pahang River, on which I landed to try for 
Jungle-fowl ; the male bird flew out of a tree from close to the nest 
and I shot him before I noticed it." 

In 1906 Partridge jun. sent rue several pairs of eggs with the 
skins of the birds shot off one. nest and, finally, Kellow obtained a 
pair of eggs from a small island off the eoast South of Pahang. 

All these nests were said ; to be of the usual character and placed 
quite low down in hushef'snd small saplings in forest near streams 
or in Mangrove -swamps. Nearly all were within reach of the hand. 

I have eggs taken in February, May and June (Partridge), and 
April (Kellow), while Butler took two eggs, as above stated, in 
May. * 

Ten eggs average 28-6x21-9 mm.: maxima 30-0x23-4 mm,; 
minima 26-9X21-2 and 27-2x20-3 mm. 



Dendrophassa bicincta. 

The Orange-breasted Grben Pigeon. 

(1834) Dendrophassa bicincta bicincta (Jerdon). 
The Indian Orange- bee asted Green Pigeon. 

Dcndrophaaa bicincta bicincta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p, l'Jl. 

The typical form of bicincta, which was named by Jerdon from 
two birds ohtained in " Madras," is found over the greater part 
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of India where the rainfall exceeds 60 inches and where there- is 
ample humid forest and well-wooded country. Hume says " it is 
entirely unknown in Khandesh, Goozerat, Kattywar, Sind, the 
Punjab,^*ajputana and the North -West Provinces, and is only known 
in the sub-Himalayan Terais of Behar and Oudh." 

It is very common in Bengal, West of the Bay, and in'Assam 
North of the Brahmapootra, but is replaced by Robinson and 
KIoss's prsetermissa South of this river and in Burma and Bengal 
Past of the Bay. 

Hodgson recorded it as breeding " in the low valleys at the 
base of the Nepal Hills " from April to June, and I found it very 
common in Assam from Gowhaty to Lakhimpur, breeding in the 
plains and lower hills up to about' 2,000 feet in April and May. 

The description of the nidifi cation of the Burmese race, prse- 
termissa, given further on, applies in every detail to this and to the 
other races of the species. 

* , I regret that though I have seen so many nosfcs and eggs of this 
bird I have only the measurements of ten eggs. More often than 
not the nests Coltart and I found were looked at and left in peace. 

The ten eggs average 28-6X 23*0 mm. : maxima 30*2x 23*9 mm. ; 
minima 27-7X 21-0 mm. 



(1835) Dendrophassa hioincta leggei (Hartert). 
The Ceylon Orange-breasted Green Pigeon. 

Demdropliasa bicincta leggei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 192. 

So far as is at present determined this small form of Orange- 
breasted Green Pigeon is confined to Ceylon, but Stewart obtained 
this species breeding in South Travancore, and almost certainly 
the birds there are of this race. More skins are required thenco to 
decide this point. 

This Pigeon is, like its nearest relations, a hird of the forest and 
thickly wooded country. Nests and eggs etc. differ in no way 
from those of the Burmese bird, but the Ceylon form seems to like 
to build its nest in rather large trees, though not at heights much 
above 20 feet from the ground. Legge also says, that he found a 
nest lined with roots, but this was surely abnormal. 

The breeding season seems to be very long and very irregular, 
or most likely the birds breed twice or even moro often in the year. 
Wait thinks the real hreeding months are April and May, but he 
took eggs also in August, as did Legge, and in March at Pattalam. 
Jenkius obtained eggs in January ; I bought skins, nest and eggs 
from Lazarus, a dealer in Slave Island, taken in February, and in 
this latter month Phillips found a nest with two eggs at Anasigalla. 

Twelve eggs average 27-7X21-3 mm. : maxima 28-9X20*4 and 
27-8X 22-0 mm. ; minima 27-8X 20-4 mm. 

k2 
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(1836) Dendrophassa McLncta pratermissa Rob. & Kloss. 
The Siam Orange-breasted Green Pigeon, i 

DendTophasabien.TtclaprsEtermis8a, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. volj v, p. 193. 

Robinson and Kloss give the range of this subspecies as Assam, 
South of the Brahmapootra, Manipur, Bengal East of the Bay, 
all Burma and Siam. 

This was one of the most common, perhaps the, most common, 
of all the Green Pigeons in Cachar and Sylhet, both in the plains 
and in the hills up to 4,000 feet, and I took many and saw many 
more nests and eggs. 

This Pigeon is a forest bird, nine out of ten nests being found 
in dense evergreen forest, thick secondary growth in deserted 
cultivation, equally thick scrub, bush and small tree-jungle, or in 
bamboo-jungle. Occasionally nests may be found in small patches 
of scrub or in trees in the more open ground round villages. The 
nest is indistinguishable from that of other Green Pigeons and is 
generally placed in high bushes, small saplings or in bamboo -clumps, 
the bird breeding in the last-named rather more often than most 
Green Pigeons. The favourite height seems to be about 6 to 10 feet 
from the ground, and I have often seen them low enough down to 
be looked into without climbing. Very rarely they are built really 
bigh up, though I remember watching one bird on the nest at least 
30 feet up in a bigb tree in forest. Sometimes the nests seem to 
be exceptionally fragile even for a Dove's nest. I took one nest 
in 1893 which did not consist of more than a score or so of twigs, 
the interlacing of whicb was only just close enough to prevent tbe 
eggs falling through, and they could be seen quite plainly from below. 
How they stood the weight of young birds and parent was in- 
comprehensible. The nests aie generally placed on clusters- of 
twigs or in interlacing branchesbut, in Bengal, where they sometimes 
breed in Mango-groves, the nests are frequently placed on big 
houghs where a few jutting twigs prevent them from being blown off. 
They are also rather partial to building their nests in cane-brakes 
in swamps, resting them on tangles of the cane ?i 5 to 7 feet or so 
above the mud and water. 

As with all Green Pigeons, the season for breeding is long. Most 

birds breed from April to June, but I have taken them myself 

-from March to September. In Bnnna Oates found it breeding in 

Pegu from March to May and Irwin took a nest with two eggs in 

Hill Tipperah in April. 

Two hundred eggs average 29-5X22-8 mm.: maxima 31-5X 
23-5 mm. ; minima 27*3X21*6 mm. 

Both birds incubate and the male takes his full share of the work, 
and, when not sitting, he often feeds his wife or sits alongside, the 
nest and whistles softly to her. They are very quarrelsome birds, 
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and I have never seen two nest close to one another, nor will they 
allow intruders of other species of birds to come too near to their 
nests. They sit very close, allowing one to almost touch them 
before they move and, if driven off, return very quickly to the 
nest. 

The male also helps in constructing the nest, though the female 
does most of the building. 

Incubation takes twelve to fourteen days, but I have never 
satisfactorily fixed the exact time. Display is that common to all 
the Green Pigeons, such as has already been described. 

Dendrophassa vernans (Linn.). 
The Pink-necked Green Pigeon, 

(1837) Dendrophassa vernans griseicapilla Schleg. 
The Malayan Pink-necked Green Pigeon. 

Dendrophasa vernans griseicapUla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 194. 

This i5 one of the most common of the Green Pigeons, over the 
greater part of its area frequenting much the same country as the 
other races but also breeding in Mangrove -swamps. In spite of 
this there is but little on record in regard to its breeding. So far 
- as I know the only person to take its nest in Tenasserim and within 
the limits of the present work is Hopwood, who took two eggs from 
a nest built on a tree on the banks of the Little Tenasserim River 
near Mergui. This was on the 27th. November, and the two eggs 
were quite fresh. 

Outside our limits Major H. P.. Baker found it breeding commonly 
in Singapore. He records (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xvii, 
p. 764, 1907) : — " Breeds from March to May and June ; the usual 
nest and eggs. These hirds roost in enormous numbers in the small 
mangrove -covered islands." 

Kellow found them breeding in Mangrove -swamps off the coast 
of Perak, but only succeeded in finding a few nests of which he 
sent me two, each containing two eggs. These were taken on the 
11th and 21st March and in hoth cases the eggs were quite fresh. 

Sixteen eggs average 27-4X21-6 mm. : maxima 28*8x23-3 mm. ; 
minima 26-3x21-4 and 27-4X20-3 mm. 

Although so common a bird, there is nothing more on record 
about its breeding habits, which, however, doubtless differ in no 
way from those of other Green Pigeons. 
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Treron curvirostra Raffles. 
The Thick- billed Green Pigeon. 

(1838) Treron curvirostra nipalensis Hodgs. 

The Nobthebn Thick-billed Green Pigeon. 

Treron cvrvirostra nipalensis. Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 190. , 

This little Green Pigeon, so easily distinguished by its scarlet 
gape and cere, is an inhabitant of the lower hills and adjacent 
plains of Western Nepal to Eastern Assam and Eastern Bengal ; 
practically the whole of Burma as far South as Tenasserim, East to 
the Shan States, Yunnan, Annam, Siam and Cochin China. 

The farthest West of which I have any breeding notes are in 
reference to several clutches of eggs taken hy Whymper in the Nepal 
Terai in May 1908. He then found them breeding freely, making 
their nests " in low trees or in bamboo -clumps." 

In Assam we found that the birds kept very closely to forest for 
breeding purposes, though it did not matter whether this was 
evergreen, deciduous, secondary growth or even the scrub growing 
round villages, while on more than one occasion I found them 
breeding in the orange-groves round my house. 

Tbe nest caunot be distinguished from that of the Orange- breasted 
Green Pigeon, being equally flimsy and placed in quite the same 
sort of position. Unlike that bird, however, it sometimes breeds 
in company, and I have several times seen two or three nests within 
a few yards of one another. 

The breeding season is principally late April to early June 
throughout its Indian and Northern Burmese range, but many 
eggs may be taken as early as March and others as late as August, 
while I have also taken t^iem in September and October, these 
latter being probably second or third broods. In Southern Burma 
they breed earlier, Bingham, Hopwood and Mackenzie recording 
eggs taken from the end of January to the end of March. 

It is rather interesting to note that Assam eggs seem very small, 
100 averaging 27-9X20-8 mm., whereas 200 taken from all parts 
of the Indian Empire average 28*7x22-6 mm.: maxima 30-0x22'0 
and 28-3 X 23-2 mm. ; minima 259X20-8 and 26-0 X 200 mm. - 

Both sexes incubate and both take a share in bnilding operations. 
These latter I have been ahle to watch very closely, as a pair built 
in an Orange-tree in my garden and quite close to my front verandah. 
Wben the birds arrived in the grove they wandered from one tree 
to another and took a long time to decide which Orange-tree in the 
grove suited them best. All the trees were much alike, about 
8 to 10 feet high and, of course, very dense and hushy, and it was 
only after two or three other trees had been tried and a twig or two 
placed in position that they made their final choice. —Every morning 
and evening they worked for an hour or two, one bird often undoing 
the work done by the other, yet in four days the apology for a neat 
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was finished and on the morning of the fifth day an egg was laid. 
Fourteen days after that there were two chicks in the neat, but they 
may have been hatched the day before, giving a period of incubation 
of thirteen days. The birds did not mind my moving about iu the 
grove, though from more than one point the sitting bird was quite 
visible. They sat very close, the male doing most of the work, but 
between noon and about four o'clock tbey left the eggs uncovered 
and wandered about feeding, oue bird being always somewhere near 
the nest. 

Sphenocercus apicaudus. 

The Pin-tailed Green Pigeon. 

(1840; Sphenocercus apicaudus apicaiAlus (BJyfch). 
The Himalayan Pin-tailed Gkeen Pigeon. 

Sphenocercus apicaudus atyicaiidus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 100. 

This large Green Pigeon is a resident bird from the Murree Hills 
and Kuman to Eastern Assam in the Himalayas up to at least 
8,000 feet, and also in the plains at their feet, whilst it also straggles 
rather further into and breeds in the plains of Assam and Bengal, 
In Burma it extends to Tenasserim but, according to Robinson 
and K.loss, its place is taken in the Malay Peninsula by its near 
relative seimwndi. 

The breeding habits of the birds of this genus are the same as 
those of tbe birds of the preceding ones, Treron and Dendrophassa, 
but they are, perhaps, more strictly confined to actual forest and 
they ascend higher up the mountains. They occasionally place 
their nests in high hushes or bam hoo- clumps and, still less often, 
high up in big trees. Their favourite site is in among clusters of 
branches and twigs in small saplings at heights between 15 and 25 
feet and, if these are on the banks of a stream or at the edge of some 
glade, so mneh the better. 

They are, I think, rather late breeders, though the season is very 
protracted and many birds have two or three broods. Most eggs 
are laid in April, May and June, but many breed again in July and 
August, while I have taken fresh eggs in practically every month 
of the year. 

One hundred eggs average 31-7x23-8 mm. : maxima 35-0x24-1 
and 341x26-1 mm. ; minima 27*6x23*0 and 30-7x22-1 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and the male does most of the incubation 
by day. Nest-building seems to take a little longer than it does 
with Dendropkassa, for though I have seen nests completed in 
three or four days, most take about a week and some, probably wben 
the female is not ready to lay, take even longer than this. 

I believe incubation takes fifteen or sixteen days but have 
never been able to determine this exactly. It does not take more, 
however, and may take one or two days less. 
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Sphenocercus sphenurus. < 

The Wedge-tailed Gbeen Pigeon. 

w 
(1841) Sphenocercus sphenurus sphenurus (Vigors), 

The Himalayan Wedge-tailed Gbeen Pigeon. 
Sphenocercus sphenurus sphenufus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 200. 

The distribution of this Green Pigeon is much the same as that 
cf the preceding bird but it extends farther West and North-West. 
They occur West of the Ganges, according to Hume, only as Summer 
visitors, hut they have been reported breeding in Kashmir, Murree 
Hills, Kuman and the outer ranges of the Himalayas between 
4,000 and 9,000 feet as for East as Eastern Assam, where, however, 
they are quite common, down to 3,000 feet and, occasionally, much 
lower. They seem to keep more exclusively to evergreen forest 
than do most Green Pigeons and they very rarely breed in scrub 
or secondary growth. Another trait peculiar to it is that of placing 
its nest higher from the ground than do ; other Green Pigeons. 
Hume speaks of nests 50 and 60 feet from the ground, and I have 
myself once or twice seen nests between these heights and more 
often between 30 and 40 feet. All the same, the great majority 
of birds prefer to place their nests in saplings and smalt trees some- 
where between 20 and 30 feet and, occasionally, even lower than 
this. Dodsworth records a nest built on a large bough some 40 feet 
from the ground, and I have seen others so placed but, more often, 
they are built on smaller branches or tangles of branches. 

The principal breeding months in Assam are April, May and June, 
but many birds breed in July and August and not a few in March. 
Here the birds are resident and are equally numerous at all heights 
all the year round, with the '"exception that during the Winter they 
wander further into the plains. In the North-West they are said 
to be merely breeding visitors for the months of April to August 
and to breed, or rather to lay, almost exclusively in May and June, 
and to have only one brood in the year instead of two or more as 
in Assam and Bengal. 

Hume notes: "To the Himalayas West of the Ganges they^are 
merely summer visitants " ; Hutton adds : " Within the moun- 
tains of the North-West not one remains, neither are they to be 
found in winter in the warmer region of the Dehra Doon. Leaving 
us, as it does, as soon as the summer heat decreases, it evidently 
.seeks a warmer ehinate." 

Hume also (in ' Lahore to Yarkand,' p. 119) draws attention to 
the fact that " vast multitudes of a large and conspicuous species, 
tenanting during the summer a zone of hi] Is varying from 20 to 
100 miles in width and stretching from the borders of Afghanistan 
to the banks of the Ganges, ahsolutely desert us during the winter " ; 
and then he goes on to say that he has come to th"e conclusion that 
they migrate East to Assam and Bengal. I cannot think this is 
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the case, for there is no inrushfef these Pigeons at any season into 
these two provinces. 

Here we still have one of the mysteries of hird life to work out. 

Two hundred eggs average 31*5X23'1 mm,: maxima 35-8X 
24-4 mm. ; minima 28-OX 220 mm. 

Subfamily DUCULLSLE. 

Imperial Pigeons. 

Ducula badia. 
The Purple-backed Imperial Pigeon. 

(1842) Ducula badia badia (Raffles). 

The Malayan Purple-backed Imperial Pigeon. 

Dutxikt badia badia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 202. 

The typical race of this grand Pigeon is found from Sumatra, 
whence it was named, throughout the Malay Peninsula, to the South 
of Tenasserim and the islands of the Mergui coast. 

This is a bird of mountain forests and, though not very much is 
recorded about it during the summer or breeding months, it probably 
occurs at this time throughout its range between some 2,000 and 
6,000 feet, while Robinson says that it is most often met with at 
about 4,000 feet. 

So far as I know there are only two records of this bird's breeding 
within our limits. In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' Davison thus 
records, under the name of C, griseicapiUa, its nesting in Tenasserim : — 
' ' While ascending the Nortb -West slope of Muleyit on the 27th January 
I flushed a Pigeon (which I sbot) off her nest in a small sapling 
growing close to the patb, but in very heavy virgin forest. The 
nest was the usual Pigeon type of nest, a mere apology, of a few 
dried twigs put together. There was only one fresh egg, but the 
female, on dissection, showed no signs of being about to lay another, 
so it is probable that one egg only is laid by this species. The egg 
measures 1-61 in length by 1*15 in width " (=40 , 9x30*2 mm.). 

Hop wood obtained one other egg of this bird from a nest built 
in a sapling in thick evergreen jungle on the slopes of Nwalabo 
Mountain, Tenasserim, at about 2,000 feet. This egg measures 
47-0x34*3 mm., and is probably nearer normal in size tban that 
taken by Davison, which is very small for tbe size of tbe bird, 

(1843) Ducula badia insignis Hodgs. 
The Nepal Maroon-backed Imperial Pigeon. 

Ducula badia insignis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 203. 

This Pigeon occurs from Nepal in the West to Eastern Assam 
in the Himalayas between the foot-hills and 6,000 feet, but principally 
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between 2,000 and 4,000 feet, while in Eastern Assam it breeds 
freely in the plains to some distance from the hills. 

In the Khasia Hills, though adjoining the Caehar Hills and South 
of the Brahmapootra, the form found is mnch nearer insignia 
than griseicapiUa, whereas that obtained in the Caehar Hills is 
nearer the latter bird. Thia is explained by our geologists, who 
prove that at one time the Khasia Hills were separated by the 
Brahmapootra from Caehar. In many instances the fauna is 
consequently found to be more nearly allied to that of the Northern 
Himalayan than to that of the Southern hills. 

In 'Indian Pigeons and Doves' (p. 101, 1913) I thus wrote of 
the breeding of thia bird : — " The breeding season of this Pigeon 
on the north-east frontier of India, from Nepal to gadiya and in 
the Khasia Hills South of the Brahmapootra, appears to commence 
when the rains break and to last through July and August, hut 
I have seen its nest, containing a young bird, in March, so it is 
possible they have two broods, the first from February to March 
and the second during the rains. 

" The nest is of the usual description — a rough piatform of sticks 
with practically no depression in the middle, and measuring auy- 
thing from 9 inches to a foot in diameter by some two to four 
inches thick. There is no lining of any description whatever, though 
some of the smaller, more pliant twigs seem to form the uppermost 
part of the centre of the nest. The majority of the sticks and twigs 
of which the nest is composed appear to have been torn living from 
the tree, but there are also a few pieces of twig and stick which 
were evidently dead long before the bird made use of them. 

" As a rule the nest is placed at no great height from the ground- 
some twenty to twenty- five feet — in small saplings, but I have seen 
nests as low down as 12 feet, and one or two at heights over 40 feet. 
No attempt is made to plac 1 the nest in a concealed position, so 
that with the sitting bird it 'Oan usually be seen from some distance. 
All the nests I have taken have been in the interior of evergreen 
forest, but often the site selected is one near some natural clearing 
or opening and, occasionally, is one by some village track. 

"The numher of eggs laid is never more than one and, thongh 
on one occasion I took two eggs from the same nest, it is probable- 
that they were laid by two hens." 

There is little I can add to this. Like all Imperial Pigeons hoth 
sexes incubate and hoth build the nest, each fetching materials 
and incorporating them m the nest. 

Twenty-two eggs average 46-2X33*5 mm. ; maxima 49-lX 
361 mm. ; minima 42-4x30-3 mm. 

(1844) Duoula badia griseicapiUa Walden. 
The Gbby-headed Imperial Pigeon. 

Ducmla badia griseieapUla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud ed. vol. v, p. 204, 
The ranges of the various races of this Imperial Pigeon were 
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ill defined prior to being worked ont in tbe ' Fauna.* The present 
form is that found in the North Cachar Hills, though perhaps not 
quite typical, Sylhet, Manipur, Bengal East of the Bay of Bengal 
arid all Burma South to Tenasserim and Eaat to Annam. In the 
' Fauna * I accepted Muleyit Mountain as an arbitrary limit South, 
but Robinson thinks the birds of this range should be allocated 
to the still more Southern race, badius, and this I now accept. 

In North Cachar I found this fine Pigeon very common and saw 
many nests and eggs. , Hopwood and Mackenzie obtained others 
in the Chin Hills and Upper Cbindwin, while Harington also found 
it breeding in the Kachin Hills and Shan States. 

It frequents the same deep forest affected by the other races, 
and there is nothing to note about its nest and eggs differing in 
any respect from those of the Nepal bird. 

In North Cachar I found most eggs were laid in June and July 
but they commenced to breed in March, while I have eggs taken as 
late as August. In Burma Harington, Hopwood and Mackenzie 
took all tbe eggs found by them in March and April. 

One egg only is laid, and twelve average 45-1 X 34-0 mm, : maxima 
491X33*8 and 451x36-2 mm.; minima 43-6x33-1 and 44-4X 
32-0 mm. 

(1845) Dueula badla cuprea (Jerdon). 
The Southern Brown-backed Imperial Pigeon. 

Dunula badia euprea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd «l. vol. v, p. 20;>. 

This Imperial Pigeon ranges from Ceylon, where a speeimeri 
was obtained by Inglis, North as far as Kanara, where Davidson 
says it is common. Its Eastern limit seems to be the range of hills 
running East of Mysore from Bangalore to the Nilghiris, and it 
occurs all through the mountainous country of Coorg, the Wynaad 
and Travancore. 

It frequents just the same kind of country as the other races 
but, in addition, has been found breeding in deciduous forests. 

Macpherson took four nests with eggs in March and April in the 
Wynaad, and remarks : " This bird breeds freely in the forests of 
Mysore bordering the Wynaad and, as a rule, their nests are not 
far from rivers and streams," 

Bourdillon and Stewart obtained numerous nests in Travancoro 
at all elevations between the foot-hills and the lughest ranges, 
over 5,000 feet. The nests, quite typical for the species, are built 
nearly always in small trees, taugles of creepers etc, on bigger trees 
or, though seldom, on branches of bigger trees. They seem always 
to be low down, Macpherson found all his between 10 and 15 feet 
from the ground, Bourdillon took one at about 20 feet, and Stewart 
also found most of his between 15 and 20 feet from the ground 
and on small trees. 

The breeding season is January to May in Travancore, but a 
fresh egg was taken in Ceylon on October 2nd. Bourdillon says 
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that in Travancore this Pigeon " has two broods in the year, but 
only lays one egg at a time. Those two seasons are in April and again 
in November. I have seen a bird building in the latter month 
and have had the young bird brought to me in January,'" 

Twelve eggs average 44-4x34-6 mm. ; maxima 47-1X34-0 and 
430X35*5 mm. ; minima 42-1x31-1 'mm. 



Muscadivora aenea. 
The Green Imperial Pigeon. 

(1846). Muscadivora ansa aenea (linn.). 
The Malayan Geeen Imperial Pigeon. 

Muscadivora senea an\ea, Favma B, I., Birds, 2nd ed.. vol. v, p. 207. 

This, the typical form of Green Imperial Pigeon, is distributed 
over the Islands of Sunda, Lombok, Flores, Sumhar, Pantar and 
Alar, thence North through the Malay Peninsula to South-West 
Siam and Tenasserim. 

In its general breeding habits this race does not differ from the 
Indian race, which is much better known, and of which I write more 
fully on pages 141-2. 

Bingham found it common in many parts of Tenasserim, and of 
the nests he writes : — " On the 10th March, on the road from the 
village of Podreskai to Meplay, I found a nest of the above Pigeon 
with the usual single egg, which proved to be hard-set. It was 
easily seen from below through the flimsy nest of a few sticks and 
straws laid across and across a horizontally growing bamboo, 
where a smaller shoot had forked out from it. I shot the female 
as she flew off and sat on a n^-ghhouring tree. 

'• On the 17th February, liJ77, I found four nests of this Pigeon 
at Cheoukken, a small village about three miles from the South 
bank of the Winyeo River in Tenasserim. 

" They were all placed in the forks of small trees from 12 to 20 feet 
above the ground, and were of the usual Pigeon type, mere platforms 
of twigs without a semblance of lining. Three out of the four' 
contained one young bird and the fourth a pure white cylindrical 
egg, very slightly set." 

J. P. Cook, Hopwood and Mackenzie all found this fine Pigeon 
breeding freely in various parts of Tenasserim. Their accounts 
of the nest agree with that of Bingham and, while they add that 
these nests were all found in evergreen forest, they also say that in 
many instances the small trees in which they were built stood close 
to streams or rivers. 

Nearly all the eggs of which I have any record were taken in March, 
but we have Bingham's eggs taken on the 17th February and one 
other taken by Hopwood as late as the 4th May." It must also, 
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of course, lay in January, as Bingham found three young in the 
middle of February. 

Eight eggs average 47-6 X 33-4 mm. : maxima 51-9x34*9 mm. ; 
minima 44-2X 31*9 mm. 

' (1847) Muscadivora senea sylvatiea (Tickell). 

The Indian Green Imperial Pigeon. 

Muscadivora tenea sylvatiea, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 20S, 

This, the beat known of tbe Green Imperial Pigeons, is a resident 
breeding bird from Nepal to Eastern Assam throughout the lower 
hills and Terai and in the plains of Bihar and Bengal. It occurs 
in Orissa, but there are no records of it breeding there, though it 
may do so, and it has also been recorded (doubtfully) from Northern 
Madras. It is found throughout Burma, the Shan States and 
Northern Siam as far South as Northern Tenasserim. The Northern 
Tenasserim birds, though they average very white below and on the 
forehead and face, are generally accepted as being indistinguishable 
from the present race. 

This is essentially a forest bird, breeding in the forests of the 
plains and also in the hills up to some 5,000 feet, though more 
commonly under 3,000 feet. It may leave forest for feeding 
purposes when some of the different Fiei are in fruit in cultivated 
and open ground, but I have never heard of their breeding in open 
country. They like deep forest. Tbe nest is the usual rough plat- 
form of sticks and twigs laid either criss-cross loosely or, more often, 
interlaced so as to leave a shallow depression in tbe centre. Inglis 
mentions grass being used in a nest, similar to that found by Bingbam 
in- the nest of the Southern form, but this must be quite exceptional. 
I must have seen at least between forty and fifty nests, but I can 
remember only one in which some coarse grass was intertwined, though 
even in this instance it was not used as a Lining. The great majority 
of nests are huilt upon small saplings at a height of about 25 feet, 
or under, from the ground but, occasionally, they are built in very 
large trees and may be 40 feet or so up in the smaller branches. 
In Burma Hopwood describes them as built low down in small trees 
in forest, while in the Andamans Osmaston obtained several eggs all 
taken from nests between 15 and 20 feet up in small trees in ever- 
green forest. 

The breeding season throughout the whole range is principally 
April and May, but in Assam a few eggs may be taken in June and 
March ; in Burma it breeds from February to May, while in the 
Andamans Osmaston took all his eggs in April and Wimberley 
obtained two eggs in July. 

Inglis says that in the plains of Cachar and Sylhet the birds 
breed in the rains, i. e., from the 15th June onwards, but I have 
not found this to be tbe case in my own experience. 

It is probable that sometimes they breed twice in the year. 
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Only one egg is laid but, rarely, they may lay two, as Inglis once 
took two young from a nest. 

Twenty-two eggs average 45*4x33-5 mm r maxima; 51-5 X 33-5 
and 45-6x87-6 mm. ; minima 41-lx32-2 and 42-6x31-2 mm. 

The nest takes anything from three days to three Weeks to build. 
Both birds work at it but, if the femaje is not ready to lay, they will 
play at nest-building for a few minutes only in the mornings and 
evenings, placing a few twigs in position and then pulling them all 
out again to start afresh in a new place. Sometimes they will get a 
dozen small twigs together and then leave them for a couple of days 
and have to start again when they rind that these have all been blown 
down. Once the female is ready to lay both birds work better for an 
hour or so morning and evening, and in three or four days the nest 
is complete and then, usually, the egg is laid the next day. 

The male does mueh of the incubation during the day, and when 
we have shot a bird off the nest it has generally been the male, 
I do not know how long incubation lasts. One nest, in whieh the 
egg was laid on or about the 1st of May, when I next examined it 
on the 24th had a chick in it which looked about two or three 
days old. This,would make incubation about twenty to twenty-one 
days, which is probably about right, as the Bock- Pigeon, a bird of 
much the same size, takes nineteen or twenty days. 

(1848) Muscadlvora eenea pusiUa (BIyth). 

The Ceylon Green Imfebial Pigeon. 

MuscodivoTU Knea ptisiUa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 209. 

This Pigeon ranges from Ceylon, along the South- West coast 
of India, to ahout as far North as Kanara, Jerdon's report of its 
occurrence in the Central Provinces has never been confirmed, while 
its distribution in Madras is 1 i ery imperfectly known. 

It frequents the same kind of country as the other races, but at 
the time Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' was written nothing was known 
of its nidification except that Legge shot a female on the 28th April 
containing an egg ready for expulsion. 

Since then Phillips has taken an egg in December in the North 
Central Provinces, Stewart and Bourdillon have taken many in 
Travancore and Bell and Davidson took them from February to 
May in Khandesh. All these describe the nest as of the usual type 
and placed on small trees at from 12 to 25 feet from the ground in 
evergreen forest. 

Probably, like so many other Ceylon and Southern Indian birds, 
their breeding season is either very prolonged or very irregular. 
The few eggs taken have been in March (Travancore — Stewart and 
Bourdillon), February to April (Kanara — -Davidson and Bell), 
February to April (Travancore — Bourdillon and Stewart), June 
(Travancore — Stewart), and December (Ceylon — Bhrllips). From 
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Ceylon also we have the April egg obtained by Legge referred to 
above. 

Seven egg's average 431 X 34*1 mm.: maxima 45-2X34-0 and 
430X34-4 mm. ; minima 420x33-8 mm. 



(1849) Muscadivora ffinea insularis Blyth. 
The Nicobar Green Imperial Pigeon, 

Mu/xadivora ssnea insularis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 210. 

This Green Pigeon is confined to the Nicobars, and the only informa- 
tion about the nidification is that given in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs.' 
There he writes :— " They breed in February and March, On the 
17th February I found a nest on the Island of Trinkut. It Was 
built in a eocoanut-palm and was about 20 feet from the ground. 
As usual with Pigeons and Doves, it was simply a platform of dry 
twigs very loosely put together, and was built on a dried-up fruit 
branch, which was itself merely a mass of dry twigs. It contained 
one large white egg." This egg, according to Hume, meaanres 
l-OXl-30 inches (=48-2x34-8 mm.). 

De Roepstorff also obtained a fully fledged young one on the 
20th February. 

Myristicivora tricolor. 

The Pied Imperial Pigeon. 

(1850) Myristicivora bicolor tricolor (Scop.). 
The Pied Imperial Pigeon, 

Myristicieara bicolor bicolor, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 211. 

There is nothing to add to the distribution of this Pigeon given 
in the ' Fauna ' : — " Andamans and Nicobars through the Malay 
Peninsula to New Guinea. It has occurred on the coasts and 
islands of Burma from Sandoway in Arakan, where it was obtained 
by Hopwood in 1910. It visits constantly the islands off the Mergui 
coast and also in scanty numbers the coast itself and is said to breed 
regularly on all the islands. lb also occurs, though irregularly, 
on the mainland of the West coast of Malay and more numerously 
on the islands." 

Witnberley obtained an egg of this Pigeon on Trinkut Island 
in the first week of February, but it was much addled and may 
have been laid long before, Davison failed to find it breeding, 
but quotes the natives to the effect that it lays in January, February 
and March. 

Osmaston (B. B.) gives a good account of its breeding on South 
Sentinel Island (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xviii, p. 201, 
1908} ; — " South Sentinel is a coral island about a mile long hy half 
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a mile broad, about 17 miles N.-W. of the Little Andaman. The 
highest poiut of the island is only about 10 feet above high-tide 
level, and its centre is occupied by a swamp, the water of which 
is brackish. 

" The whole island, with the exception of the swamp, is covered 
with dense forest, consisting mainly of Mohwa trees (Mimusops 
UtUyralis) with an undergrowth of various smaller trees and shrubs. 
There is a well-defined sea-fence along the shore, consisting of 
screw-pines (Pandamus sp.) and Hibiscus. 

" In places the mohwa trees are of very large dimensions, but are 
hollow and evidently long past maturity. 

" We found the island swarming with the Pied Imperial Pigeon 
(Myristictvora bicok>r)> and it was not long before we discovered a nest, 
containing a single fresh egg, followed by many others. Altogether 
we found some 50 nests containing each a single egg, some fresh, 
some more or less incubated. 

"The nests were not as a rule close together. They were placed 
at the tops of small trees or on the lower branches of big ones, 
usually about 25 feet from the ground. One nest I found was only 
10 feet from tho ground, but this was exceptional. 

" The nest is the usual flimsy platform of sticks, through which 
the egg is generally visible from below. 

" The eggs are, of course, pure white, generally rather elongated 
ovals with a fair amonnt of gloss. The measurements are as 
follows : — 

"Longest egg l*91"xl*26" (=48-5x32-0 mm.). 

"Shortest „ 1-67"X 1-20" (=42-4x30-4 „ ). 

"Mean of 28 eggs 1-80" X 1-24" (=45*7x30-5 „ )." 

I make the measurements of thirty-four eggs, including most of 
those taken as above hy Osmaston,to be as follows : — Average 44-2 X 
31-2 mm.: maxima 48-3XJI5 and '47-3x33-2 mm.; minima 
41-8x29-6 mm. 

Subfamily CALCENADINiE. 

Hackled Pigeons. 

Caloenas nicobarioa. 
The Nicobar Hackled Pigeon. 

[1851) Caloenas nioobariea nicobarica (Linn.)- 

The Nicobab Hackled Pigeon, 
Catenas nicobarica nicobarica, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 213. 

This Pigeon is found in the Andamans, Nicobars, Cocos and many 
of the islands of the Malay Archipelago, but it has not.yet heen met 
with in any of the islands of theYTimor group. 
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Hume and Davison's combined accounts of the breeding of this 
Pigeon in Battye Malve leave little more to be said about it. The 
account (Str. Feath. vol. ii, p. 95, 1874) runs : — " The island appeared 
to be almost wholly composed of coral, resting unoomformably 
on a base of sandstone. It was low, nearly levol, bore a certain 
amount of bigh tree-jungle and a few patches of cocoanut, and was 
in most places covered hy an excessively dense undorgrowth of 
some thorny bramble -like shrub, here and there interspersed with 
a few open plots of grass. The moment the level of the island was 
gained the mystery of the hlack hirds was solved — they were 
Nicobar Pigeons, and this was par excellence the home and strong- 
hold of this magnificent bird. Their nests Were as thick upon the 
trees as ever nests are in a rookery at home. 

" Hundreds of birds might easily have been shot. 

" Mr. .Davison, who zealously climbed numbers of the trees to 
scrutinize the nests more closely, remarked Caloznas nicobarica 
• builds a regular Pigeon's nest, and always on trees ; on Batty Malve, 
where we found tbis bird in thousands, almost every thick bushy 
tree contained several nesjs. I counted thirteen on one tree, and 
I must have examined a couple of dozen of their nests. We visited 
the islands rather late. Nearly all the occupied nests contained 
young, and hundreds of young had left the nest. I only succeeded 
in finding two eggs. The nests were merely a platform of twigs, 
very loosely and carelessly put together, and without lining of any 
kind, and in no single case, contained more than one young one or 
one egg, so I think we may safely assert that the normal number of 
eggs laid by this bird is only one." 

In 1907 Osmaston visited Sentinel Island on the 16th February, 
when he found this Pigeon breeding in small numbers, and then 
on the 23rd March he went to Battye Malve and found them just 
as numerous as when Davison visited the island. The birds were 
in swarms breeding in company on the same tree and he took a 
long series of eggs laid in nests huilt at heights varying from 8 feet 
to 15 feet from the ground, with a few as high as 25 feet. In one 
tree he found " several nests " and in " many three or four nests." 

The eggs are very elegant, a term used by Hume which well 
describes them, long ellipses often slightly pointed at either end. 

Eighteen eggs average 48-0x33-9 mm. : maxima 55*1x33-0 and 
50*1x35-2 mm. ; minima 46*3x32-9 mm. 

I think they are unusually glossy for Pigeons' eggs. Osmaston 
says that the fresh eggs of Gakenae may be distinguished from 
those of Myristtcivora " by the colour of the membrane underlying 
the shell, which imparts a delicate purple tinge to the egg of the 
former, that of the latter being pure white or faintly yellow." 
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Subfamily PHASING. 

(Emerald Doves.) 

Chalcophaps indica. 

Thb Emerald Dove. 

(185*2) Chalcophaps indica indica (Linn.). 
The Indian Emerald Dove. 

Chafaopliapt) indiea indica, Fauna B. I., Bird, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 215. 

This beautiful little Dove is found over practically the whole of 
India and Burma in the wetter, forested areas, but not in the dry 
zones. It is comparatively common on the South-West coast of 
India from Bombay to Travancore, and then again all along the 
outer Himalayas from Kutnan and Kashmir to Eastern Assam, 
occurring South in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to about the mouths 
of the Krishna River, though it has actually been also recorded 
from Masulipatam. In Burma it occurs everywhere except in 
the central dry zone extending East to the Shan States and South 
through Tenasserim, the Malay States and the Malay Archipelago to 
the Philippines. 

This Dove is resident wherever found but keeps very closely 
to forest in the breeding season, though it loves the small glades, 
sides of jungle-paths or forest streams for this purpose. It occurs 
from the plains commonly 1 up to 3,000 feet and less often up to 
6,000, as I have known it to breed in the Khasia Hills near " The 
Peak," which is 6,200, in the forest of mixed Oak and Rhododendron 
growing there. Hutton also obtained its nest ahove Dehra Doou 
at about 5,500 feet. 

The nest is the usual Dove's nest of small twigs and sticks„but 
is better put together than are most nests of this family, and the 
depression in the centre is generally well denned and sometimes 
.as much as an inch in depth. The twigs of which the nest is composed 
:are both such as are picked up dry and small living twigs which the 
bird is able to tear from bushes and trees, often with some leaves 
istill attached to them. Most neats are placed on high bushes or 
:small leafy saplings, from 5 to 10 feet from the ground, hut occasion- 
ally a nest is built quite low down in a dense clump of bamboo while, 
in the Nicobars, Davison found them nesting on the fronds of young 
coconut-palms about 6 feet from the ground. Darling also, writing 
■of Vythery, says; " I have noticed a great many old nests on the 
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fronds of the wild cocoanut-palm, which never grows more than 
12 or 16 feet high." 

The Emerald Dove is more particular that its nest is well 
concealed than are most Pigeons and Doves which build in similar 
places, and I have frequently taken nests so well hidden in thick 
hushes, brambles or cane-brakes that they Were only found witb 
difficulty. ^f. 

The nests measure roughly about 5 to 7 inches in diameter and 
about 2 inches in depth, but a few nests are just platforms about 
an inch thick and without any cup for the eggs. 

The breeding season lasts more or less throughout the year, 
but in tbe hills most birds lay from April to July. In the plains 
they seem to have two seasons, both more or less well defined. 
Bourdillon says that in Travancore they breed in April and May 
and again in November and December, while in the Nelliampathy 
Hills Kinloch found the same to be the case. In the Nicobars 
Davison found eggs in February and March, but Osmaston, both 
in the Andamans and Nicobars, found them from March up to 
July. 

The eggs number two in a clutch, while in the Andamans and 
Nicobars a single egg is sometimes laid, as such have been found 
hard-set. 

Hutton and Bonrdillon both describe the eggs as white, like those 
of the common Doves, but Bourdillon has given me eggs which are, 
like all those I have taken myself, a pale creamy buff or pale cafe-au- 
lait. White eggs may and do occur but they .are abnormal and are 
laid by birds in which the pigment ia wanting, just as happens some- 
times in the eggs of practically every species. 

In shape they are the normal ellipses, rarely rather pointed at 
both ends. The texture is fine, hard and close, and the surface often 
glossy. 

Two hundred eggs average 27*0X21*0 mm. : maxima 28-8X 
22*3 mm. ; minima 22*5X 19-6 mm. 

In the way thoy carry out tbeir matrimonial duties they differ 
in no way from other Doves, both sexes sharing alike in everything. 
The young are fed with regurgitated food like the young of other 
Pigeons, and the parents are as pugnacious and overbearing to 
other birds as are the rest of the Pigeon tribe. 

I -think incuhatibn takes twelve days. Eggs, the first of which was 
laid on the 3rd April, were hatched on the 17th of that month. 
Eggs may be laid on consecutive days or with an interval of one 
day between. Many pairs mnst have two or even tbree broods 
in the year. 

Although rather familiar little birds in some ways, they idesert 
very easily, and will never return to a nest which bas been handled. 
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(1853) Chalcopbaps indlca roblnsoni Stuart Backer. 
The Ceylon" Emerald Dove. 

Chakop/iaps indiea -robinsoni, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 217. 

This race is confined to Ceylon, the South Travancore bird being 
the same as the Indian one, so far as we caD tell with the material 
now available. 

In its haunts and in its breeding habits it differs in no way from 
its Indian cousin, and Wait says (' Birds of Ceylon,' p. 305) it 13 
" found almost all over the Island, wherever there are forests." 

There seems to be no particular breeding season. Wait writes 
that nests may be looked for any time between February and July, 
but Phillips has taken eggs from early February to the end of 
September, while Tnnnard took hard-set eggs in January and slightly 
set eggs in October, The normal clutch is two, as in most other 
Pigeons and Doves, but occasionally one egg only is incubate/i ; 
they are quite indistinguishable from those of the Northern bird. 

Twenty-four eggs average 25-9 X 20-8 mm. : maxima 281 X 10-6 
and 260X211 mm. ; minima 250x20-9 and 26-6x191 mm. 



Subfamily COLUMBINE. 

(Pigeons and Doves.) 

Columba livia Gmelin. 
The Blue Rock-Pigeon. 

(1855) Columba livia neglecta Hume. 
The Ladak Blue Rock-Pigeon. 

Golumha livia neglecta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd e<l, vol, v, p, 220. 

This race of the European Blue Rock-Pigeon is resident in India 
all over the North-West from Sind to Kashmir and Ladak, the 
North-West Provinces, British Baluchistan and the greater part 
of the Punjab, Thence they occur all over Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Turkestan and East and South Persia. 

All the race3 of Indian Rock-Pigeons are much the same in 
their breeding habits etc., and these are fully dealt with under our 
most common Eastern form, intermedia,, and need not be considered 
separately for each race. As regards the present bird we may 
quote Ticehurst's remarks (Ibis, 1923, p. 463), which give a good idea 
of the bird and in many respects are also applicable to the other 
races : — " It is very difficult if not impossible to say what Rock- 
Pigeons in Sind are really wild birds ; every town- and village of 
any size contains great numbers, and these stray" away into the 
surrounding country and come to lead a feral existence, and one 



may find Pigeons well away in the desert or cultivation inhabiting 
railway bridges or wells. However, in the Sind hills, far removed 
from any habitation, it is common in places, and is there I believe 
truly wild. In cliffs, in some of the hills bordering the Gaj, Barun 
and Habb rivers, it is numerous, inhabiting caves, wider crevices 
and ledges. As elsewhere, the Pigeon breeds more or less all the 
year round." 

Personally I think I should reverse Ticehurst's reasoning, and 
consider that the true feral birds have become more or less semi- 
domesticated in their habits. Pigeons are birds which, though 
they only lay two eggs at a time, increase at an extraordinary rate 
uuder normal circumstances and, probably, very much faster still 
once they accept the homes and ruins of homes of mankind as 
hreeding centres. 

As regards its breeding habits, we need quote here only one or 
> two notes dealing with curious exceptions. First and most unusual 
is Pitman's account of two nests found by him in the Deragut 
District on the North-West Frontier, These two nests were built 
on wdd fig-trees, " massive constructions of sticks and twigs lined 
with finer material and dead grass. One was placed among the 
thin top branches about 18 feet from the. ground ; the other 
was placed on a stout hranch about 12 feet from the ground." 
In many places they have been found breeding in the walls of wells, 
often at considerable depths, but around Quetta the birds go one 
better, and Marshall found them breeding freely in the underground 
water- channels. 

For the rest they breed in buildings of all kinds, cliffs, river banks 
etc., in colonies large and small, and their nests and eggs are in- 
distinguishable from those of the common Indian hird. 

Forty-eight eggs average 38-5x28'7 mm. : maxima 42-5X28-0 
and 400x29-6 mm. ; minima 36-6X27-8 and 36-1x27-5 mm. 



(1856) Columba livia intermedia Striek. 

The Indian Blue Rock-Pigeon. 

Coluniba livia intermedia, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 221, 

This dark form of Blue Rock is found in Geylon and over the whole 
of India with the exception of the area occupied by the preceding 
bird, and again in Assam East of Goalpara. In the Surrma Valley 
it occurs here and there, though it is not widely spread, but becomes 
again, more common in the Bengal districts East of the Bay. In 
Burma it is common hi the more dry central districts, but appears 
to be rare North and South of this, though Macdonald reports it 
as common in the Myingyan District. In the South and Eastern 
Punjab I should place all the birds as livia but, of course, here they 
are somewhat intermediate, and as one approaches North and East 
Punjab the birds more and more closely approximate to the paler 
race, neghcta. 
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When I wrote my ' Pigeons and Doves ' I did not separate neglecta. 
from typical livid but, with, that exception, what I then wrote 
about their breeding covers the ground very completely. I wrote 
(p. 137).: — " The natural sites for this bird's nests are undoubtedly 
holes and caves in steep cliffs, or in the sides of rocky ravines but, 
as the bird has gradually spread aeries the continent, and has left 
places where such sites are obtainable, it has adapted itself without 
difficulty to the requirements of civilization, and now breeds 
regularly in masonry wells, old temples, ruined buildings of all 
kinds, and even in occupied brick and stone buildings. One curious 
place I found some birrls breeding in was a collection of deep horrow- 
pits, beside the main road leading into the town of Krishnagar, 
and this was the more strange in that there was an abundance of 
masonry buildings of all kinds, old and new, within a very few 
hundred yards of where the birds were nesting, 

" They breed in colonies, often very large ones, and I know of no 
instances of single nests being found. The nest itself is the usual 
untidy platform of dry twigs, but much mixed with a good deal of 
rubbish, such as straw from cattle-bedding, grass and the accumula- 
tion of moulted* feathers from countless generations of birds. They 
make use of the same nest for several broods and, I think, almost 
certainly, for many consecutive years, so that, as might be expected, 
they get into a filthy state and are full of vermin. 

" In 1883 when I was stationed in Nadia some two hundred pairs 
of these Pigeons bred in the roof of a very old police-station in that 
district. This roof consisted of an upper stone -slab one, and a lower 
false one of bricks, with a gap between the two of some four feet, 
in which the birds built their nests, finding entry by the holes left 
for ventilation. As this was a part of India where the birds were 
not held to be sacred, I forced an entry into the toof and inspected 
the nests, the owners of whrh had left in a panic-stricken crowd 
prior to the commencement of my house-breaking operations. 
There must have been fifty or sixty nests in the division of the 
roof visited, some in groups of five or six all huddled together, 
others a few feet apart from any other but, all alike, Were in a filthy 
condition and tbe material looked as if it must have been collected 
there by many generations previously, eacb generation adding its 
quota of feathers and insects and a little dirty straw collected from 
a cattle byre a few yards away. 

" In spite of the close proximity of the nests to one another, in 
none did I find more than two eggs or squabs, nor have I personally 
ever seen more, but Ferguson, Inglis and others have taken three 
eggs from nests, so it may be that this Pigeon does occasionally lay 
three eggs or, and this is more likely, two birds may lay in the same 
nest." 

The breeding season of the Blue Rock-Pigeon may be said to 
commence on tbe 1st January and to end on the 31st December, but 
in certain areas certain months are especially * favoured while, 
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in the hills, in which the birds breed up to a height of some 4,000- 
6,000 feet, most birds lay between May and July. In Bengal 
I have taken or seen eggs every month in the year ; in Bihar Inglis 
has taken them every month except February, In the Doab 
Marshall says they breed mostly in April, May and June, and in' 
Ceylon they are said to lay in May and June. 

The colonies are often of very great size. Hume writes r — "At 
the grand old fort of Doig in Bhurtpoor, several hundred thousand 
pairs of birds must live and breed. A gun fired in the moat towards 
evening raises a dense cloud, obscuring utterly the waning day and 
deafening one with the mighty rushing sound of countless pinions." 

Jerdon also says that " The celebrated falls of Gairsoppa are 
tenanted by thousands of Blue Pigeons, which here associate with 
the large Alpine Swift." 

One hundred eggs average 36-9X27-8 mm. : maxima 41-4x27*0 
and 37-3X32-7 mm. ; minima 35-0x26-0 mm. 

Both sexes share equally in constructing the nest, incubating 
the eggs and feeding the young, the last process being carried out 
in the same way tbat domestic and, indeed, all other Pigeons feed 
their young, the parents semi- digesting the food and regurgitating 
it into the months of the squabs. The latter thrust the entire 
head into the mouths and throats of their parents when feeding, the 
bill and face disappearing from view. 
Incubation takes about sixteen days. 

Columba rupestris Pallas. 
The Hill- Pigeon. 

(1857) Columba rupestris turkestanica Buturiin. 
The Turkestan Hill-Pigeon. 

Columba rupeHri» turkestanica, Fauna B. I., Blrda, 2nd ed. veil, v, p. 222. 

This Hill-Pigeon breeds within our limits in the Himalayas from 
Gilgit and Kashmir to Sikkim, and there are specimens in the British 
Museum labelled " Darjiling " but which may have been obtained 
from farther North. It is extremely common in Tibet, while it 
is also found in Turkestan and the Altai between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet during the breeding season. 

In Tibet this Pigeon breeds both in large and small colonies in 
holes, caves and crevices in cliffs and in the bouses, deserted and 
occupied, of the Tibetans. If built in tbe cliffs they seem always 
to be in the most inaccessible places, and all my correspondents, 
from Steen onwards, have not been able to get at them ; but vast 
numbers also breed in the houses. In the latter they place their 
nests under the roofs, on the rafters, in any odd hole in the wall etc., 
and often several pairs hreed in the same building. The nests 
are just like those of tbe Bock-Pigeons and, apparently, equally 
verminous. Ludlow, in bis " Birds of Gyantse " (Ibis, 1928, p. 215 ), 
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refers only very briefly to the breeding of this bird : — " They breed 
everywhere between Phari and Gyantse in June, constructing 
their scanty nests in holes in banks, precipices, and in inhabited 
and uninhabited dwellings." 1 

Marshall found these Hill-Pigeons breeding in the Panji Valley, 
on the Chenab, while Ward records it as very common in some of tbe 
higher elevations in Kashmir. 

I have received eggs from Yatung taken on the 6th April from 
two nests in inhabited and, therefore, warm houses, but this ia 
probahly unusually early. Other, eggs have been taken hy Steen, 
Kennedy, Macgregor and others from early May to the end of July, 
and it is possible some birds have two broods in the year. 

Fifty eggs average 37-0x27*5 mm.: maxima 390x26*5 and 
38*5 X 29-3 mm. ; minima 35-9 X 280 and 30*8 X 26-2 mm. 



Columba leuconota. 

The Snow-Pigeon. 

(1858) Columba leuconota leuconota Vigors. 

The Nepalese Snow-Pigeon. 

Columba leuconota leuconota, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 224. 

This beautiful Pigeon is found throughout the Himalayas, from 
10,000 feet upwards, from, and including, Afghanistan to Western 
Ladak, Garhwal and Sikkim. Rattray also found it breeding in 
small colonies at 9,000 to 9,500 feet near Sonamurg and, in Garhwal 
also, Whymper found a large colony breeding at 9,000 feet. 

This Pigeon is entirely one of open bare mountains, with steep 
cliffs and precipices, never frequenting forest or heavily wooded 
country. They seem to hreed^jnly in caves, rifts and crevices in 
rocky cliffs and precipitous sides of rivers and never, like the Rock- 
and Hill-Pigeons, in human habitations. As a rule the colonies 
are in such inaccessihle positions that the eggs are quite out of 
reach or can only be got at with such preparations as are not 
possible wheal the colonies are discovered, ____ 

Whymper found a huge colony of these Pigeons hreeding near 
Gangotri at about 9,000-feet, hut they were utterly unapproachable. 
These were building their nests in caves and crevices, but a little 
higher, at ahout 10,000 feet, he came on a much smaller colony 
nesting on steep rocks above the Gaugotri. Although this was 
on the 25th of May most of the nests already contained young, 
hut he succeeded in getting a few eggs, of which he sent me a pair. 
Rattray also found most of the Kashmir colonies quite impossible 
to raid, but he came on two or three small colonies of from eight to 
ten pairs which he managed to climb up to and, on the 10th June, 
he found one of which the nests contained eggs, and obtained twp, 
from one nest and three from another. 
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The nests seem to be much the same as those of the Rock- and Hill- 
Pigeons, though all my correspondents speak of them as less bulky 
yet equally dirty and full of vermin. They are made of twigs with 
all sorts of oddments added, and are apparently used year after year 
without much in the way of additions or repairs, so that they never 
attain the weight and measurements acquired by some old nests 
of the Blue Rock-Pigeon. Rattray calls them " scanty nests made 
of a few dry twigs" but, occasionally, they are ''massive with 
congealed excrement and much matted straw and feathers." 

The breeding season seema to be principally May and June, 
but as Whymper found young on the 20th May some eggs must 
be laid in April, and I have one record of eggs laid in July. There 
is no evidence of whether they have more than one brood in the 
year, but it seems probable that very few birds, if any, breed more 
than once. 

The average of forty eggs is 40-3X29-1 mm. : maxima 42-8 X 
29-3 and 40-8X 31-2 mm. ; minima 34-6X 26-3 mm. 

It is possible that a larger series would give a still higher average, 
as in the series measured by me there are included two exceptionally 
small pairs and the three very small eggs taken by Rattray from 
one nest. 

Columba palumbus Linn. 
The Ring-Dove. 

(1861) Columba palumbus casiotis (Bonaparte). 
The Eastern Wood -Pigeon or Ring-Dove. 

Columba palumbus casiotis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 227. 

Within our limits this Pigeon probably breeds in the Himalayas 
from the Afghanistan border to Sikkim at very high elevations, 
except along the North-West Frontier, where they breed as low down 
as 2,500 feet. Outside our limits it breeds in Afghanistan, Balnch- 
istan and South Persia. 

This Pigeon has been found breeding by Unwin in the Agrore 
Valley at 2,500 feet, where be obtained a nest with two nearly fresh 
eggs on the 20th May ; Marshall (C. N. T.) and Cock found it 
breeding round. Murree fn June; Wardlaw Ramsay and Barnes 
obtained a number of nests, the latter with eggs, in the Harial 
District, Afghanistan, in June; and Major O. K. Tankard took 
some nests with one or two eggs in them in the Jhclum Valley m 
Kashmir. 

Apparently these Pigeons breed at 2,500 feet upwards in some of 
the ranges of the Himalayas within our limits, but are very capricious 
in their choice of breeding grounds. Thus Hume says tbat about 
Simla, Mussoorie and Almorah, althongh comparatively common 
from November to the middle of April, they never stay to breed. 
Hutton, Wilson, Ward and others all confirm this, and the curious 
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local migrations are probably governed by food-supply. White- 
head (Ibis, 1909, p. 266) says that " it is a resident species in the 
Kurram Valley and Mr. Donald tells me that it nests freely on the 
Zera Kotal, above Shinauri and North of the Samana." ! 

Waite found a nest of the Eastern Wood-Pigeon on the 12th April 
in the Jhelum portion of the Salt Range at an elevation of ahout 
2,000 feet. He writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xxix, 
p. 595, 1923) : — " The locality was the thiokly wooded bottom of 
a narrow valley (part of a Government Forest Reserve) through 
which a small stream of fresh water flows down to tbe plains below. 
The nest was on a branch of a Ber-tree, roughly 20 feet from the 
ground, and contained two half-fledged young. The parent bird 
was on it and sat very close, taking no notice of clods of earth thrown 
into the branches near by and only flying off when a man started 
to climb the tree." 

To this the Editor adds a note that tbis bird breeds " not un- 
commonly in the Salt Range about Sarkesur, and eggs have been 
taken there as late as August 1st." 

The birds retire to forests to breed and make their nests, typical 
Wood-Pigeons', in Fir and other trees, hut at no great height from 
the ground. 

Cock, writing of Murree, notes that they " nest on bushes and 
small trees, never, according to our experience, at any great height 
from the ground ; I should say that 12 feet was the usual height." 

The breeding season is late ; in the higher levels a few birds may 
breed in May but the great majority lay in June and early July, so 
that it is unlikely that they have more than one brood in the year. 

At the lower elevations tbe season is earlier and much more 
prolonged for, as noted above, balf-fledged young have been found 
on the 12th April and eggs on 1st Angust, so that it would seem that 
here they almost certainly breed twice. 

As regards the eggs, the only point to note is their comparatively 
small size, a character alluded to by Hume, Marshall, Barnes and 
others. 

1 have now obtained measurements of eighteen authentic eggs, 
and the average is only 39-9x29-4 mm. : maxima 42-0x28-8 and 
40-6x30-4 mm. ; minima 37*2x28-2 and 37-3X27-3 mm. 

Witherby gives the average of one hundred British eggs as 
41*1X29-8 mm. 

(1S62) ColumbaelpninstonU(Sykes). 
The Nilgiw Wood-Pigeon. 

Cohwnba elphinstonii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 228. 

This Pigeon is confined to the hill-tracts on the South -West of 
India from Kanara to Cape Coinorin. Col. Sykes also obtained it 
in the Deccan, but Capt. Blaxland's report of its occurrence on the 
Mahanodi and Godavery Rivers has not yet been confirmed. 
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It is a bird of high elevation forests, breeding both in the ' ' sholas '" 
(thickly wooded valleys) and in the more extensive upland Woods 
on the Nilgiris and other hiil ranges. On the Nilgiris Mies Cockbum, 
Davison, Cardew, Rhodes Morgan and others have taken nests 
with eggs and young at elevations of 5,000 feet upwards, and Packard 
took them up to 7,000 feet, while Howard Campbell obtained two 
eggs from two nests at about 4,000 feet. 

In the Palnis Macgregor and Capt. Horace Terry found them 
breeding still lower, and Stewart informs me that they breed in the 
Travancore ranges from 4,000 feet also but that he has only once 
taken an egg. 

Davison records : " This Wood-Pigeon breeds on the Nilgiria 
and its slopes, breeding rather late in the year. The nest, which 
is merely a platform of dried twigs, is usually placed in some thick 
tbomy bush or mass of cane from about 12 to 20 feet from the 
ground. I believe that this Pigeon, like the other Fruit -Pigeons, 
only lays one egg." This building in comparatively low positions 
is confirmed by others. Howard Campbell found them breeding 
on high bushes in sholas ; Rhodes Morgan remarks that they nest 
8 or 10 feet from the ground, while Packard took an egg from a biish 
15 feet up. Miss Cockbum, however, says that they breed " on 
high trees in dense woods." 

Most eggs are laid in May and June, but the season lasts from 
March to July, so some hirds may lay twice. 

A single egg is laid and I have no record of more than this. 

Nine eggs average 38*4x26-8 mm.: maxima 38-8x29*0 and 
37*0x30-0 mm. ; minima 360x29 and 37*9x26-6 mm. 



(1863) Columba torringtonti Bonap. 
The Ceylon Wood- Pigeon. 

Columba torringtonii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 229, 

This Wood-Pigeon is confined to Coylon, where Legge says it is 
"' Essentially a bird of the mountain forests. It is very abundant 
on the Newara Eliya plateau forests and on all the surrounding 
wooded slopes down to an elevation of about 3,000 feet ; below 
this it is not numerous. I met with it in Newara Eliya in May 
and found it plentiful on the Horton Plains in January ; it seemed 
then to prefer the peculiar isolated groves on the plains to the sur- 
rounding forests, no doubt owing to a greater abundance of food 
obtaining at that time in the former. It is very nnmerous in the 
Peak forests, where I procured it under 3,000 feet. In the Morowak 
Korale I have killed it as low as about 2,400 feet." 

There is very little on record abont its breeding. Kelaart says 
that " it comes to Newara Eliya to hreed, and I have seen a nest 
with only one egg as large as that of the domestic Pigeon." BIyth 
told Legge that " I have seen their nests both in Spring and Autumn 
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as late as October ; they generally build in lofty forestttrees, but 
I once frightened a large young one from a nest on a small, tree some 
15 feet above the ground." Butler also records: " I havfe one egg, 
taken by my hrother, Mr. C. E. Butler, in Uda Pusselawa, on 
November 11th, 1894. He described Jihe nest as placed in a small 
tree in jungle about 25 feet from the ground." 

Jenkins took two eggs, one each from two nests found on the 
24th February ; the nests were said to be " massive Pigeon's nests 
of sticks placed high up in very tall trees in dense evergreen forest 
in a ridge running down from Adam's Peak at an elevation of about 
4,000 feet." 

These two eggs measure 39-0x29-9 and 39-0x29-0 mm. 



(1864) Columba pulebricollls Hodgs. 
The Ashy Wood-Pigeon. 

Columba piikhriooUti, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 230. 

This fine Pigeon is found from Nepal through Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Tibet between 7,000 and 10,000 feet; in Assam between 5 3 000 
feet and the highest peaks, the Shan States and Formosa. Robinson 
says that it is also found on the coast and islands of the Malay 
Peninsula but, presumably, only in Winter. 

Personally I have always fo\ind this to be a very shy retiring 
bird during the breeding season, keeping to very thick woods where, 
as it is a very silent bird, it escapes notice, and it may be really 
less rare than one imagines it to be. I took two nests of this bird 
at Hangrum in 1896 at an elevation of about 5,000 feet ; they were 
both of the ordinary Wood-Pigeon type, mere rough platforms 
of small twigs, coarsely but strongly interlaced, but they had one 
very distinctive and unexpect^U feature, namely, a : sparse lining of 
feathers, whicb may have been quite abnormal. The nests were 
rather large, nearly 9 inches in diameter ; there was little or uo de- 
pression for the eggs, these laying among the feathers and prevented 
from rolling by the irregularities in the interlacing of the twigs. 

The nests were in rather unique positions. Both were in stunted^ 
Oaks (Quercits serralifolia), one resting on a great mass of flowering 
orchids (Dendmbium ehrysotoxicum and D. dalhousiamim) and the~ 
otber on a mass of pendent green moss and Hart's-tongue fern. 

They had selected very beautiful surroundings, each tree growing 
among a wealth of bracken, caladiums, jasmines, begonias and maiden- 
hair fern, while the trees themselves were clothed in long streamers 
of vivid green moss, mixed everywhere with a variety of orchids. 

Tbese two eggs measured 37-0x27-0 and 41-2X29-8 mm. 

In later years two otber similar nests were found by me, and 
these again hod feathers in tbe base. I have called tbem linings, but 
perhaps a more correct description would be to say thairfairly large 
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feathers had been used, in addition to twigs, in the upper part of the 
nesb. The feathers were those of the Pigeons and a few of Barbets 
and other birds. 

Masson obtained one egg from a nest in Oak-forest near Darjihng 
at about 8,000 feet. He says nothing about feathers in this nest ; 
nor does Osmaston refer to them in his description of the nests 
which he took at Darjiling, and of which he merely writes : " they 
were of the ordinary platforms of sticks and contained each one 
bird " (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xv, p. 515, 1904) ; they 
were built 6 and 10 feet respectively from the ground in small trees* 

Eggs have heen taken in June and August, and young, well 
advanced, in the former month, so that May to August evidently 
forms the breeding season. 

Five eggs average 37*6x27-4 mm. : maxima 42-3x80 mm. ; 
minima 37-0x27-0 mm. A larger series is sure to give a much 
bigger average. 

(1865) Alsooomus punloeus (Tickell). 
The Purple Wood-Pigeon. 

Alsocomtis puwie&is, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 232. 

This very handsome Pigeon has been recorded on the extreme 
West of its range in the Chambi Valley by Ludlow, It is not 
uncommon in Eastern Bengal in all districts West to Singhbhum 
and Manbhum and East through the Assam Valley into Burma. It is 
found m all the wetter districts of Burma, Cochin China, Siam and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

For breeding purposes the Purple Wood-Pigeon keeps entirely 
to forest, but this is not always evergreen, and I have taken the 
nest in scrub-jungle, secondary growth and in bamboo -jungle. 
It is normally a bird of low elevations but occurs up to 3,000 feet, 
while I have taken the nest up to 3,500 feet in the Khasia Hills. The 
nest is a quite typical one, the usual platform of small twigs, rather 
small for the size of the bird, measuring 8 or 9 inches in diameter 
by about 1£ to 3 deep: They are plaoed low down ; I have never 
seen one over 20 feet from the ground and most are between 5 and 
10 feet, built in tall hushes, small trees and saplings or in bamboo- 
clumps. No attempt is made at concealment, but the nesfcs are 
never very conspicuous, 

Oates, who was the first to find the nest and eggs of this bird, 
writing to Hume from Pegu, says : — " Kyekpadein, 27th July, — 
Nesb in fork of horizontal bamboo-bough, about 10 feet from the 
ground, composed of a few twigs woven carelessly together. Male 
bird sitting. Egg quite fresh. Size 1-47 by 1-15 in." 

It is a late breeder, eggs being laid from the middle of May to 
the end of July or, occasionally, in August. 
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Only one egg is laid and, though I once took two from a nest, 
one was addled and long laid while the other was fresh. Another 
time when I found two both were fresh, so it may be tbat every 
now and then two are laid. i 

Fifteen eggs average 37-6x29-2 mm. : maxima 41-5x32-5 mm, ; 
minima 85-5X 280 and 39-1 X 26'6 mm„ 

I think both birds help in nest- building, as I have seen a male 
carrying twigs, and he certainly does the greater part of theineubation, 
at all events by day, as we shot or caught males on the nest more 
often than females. 



(1867) Dendrotreron hodgsonli (Vigors). 
The Speckled Wood -Pigeon. 

Dendrotreron liodgsonii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 234. 

The Speckled Wood-Pigeon is found throughout the Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Eastern Assam and thence through the hills of 
Northern Burma to the Shan States. 

It is a bird of high-level dense forests, and El wes found it at 13,000 
feet in Sikkim ; generally speaking it breeds between 8,000 and 
11,000 feet, while in Assam it occurs in Summer as low as 6,000. 
Cock told Hume that it " hreeds in Kashmir. In June I shot the 
birds, which were evidently hreeding, in the Sonamarg Valley. 
I was not, however, fortunate enough to take their eggs." 

Ward also reports it as hreeding at ahout 8,000 feet near Sonamarg, 
but there were no eggs ofthishird in his collection when I acquired it. 

The only two nests taken by myself were both found in a lofty 
hill-range, running to 6,000 feet, an offshoot of the Barail Range 
in North Cachar. Both nests were of the usual typo of Wood- 
Pigeon's neat, a rough platform of twigs, green and dry, interwoven 
with one another, with but little depression for the eggs and no 
lining of any kind. Both were placed in small stunted Oaks and 
were built on horizontal boughs some 15 to 20 feet from the ground. 
In one case the nest half-rested on a clump of the sweet-scented white 
Orchid (Cdogyne odorisaima) and in the other case half on the bough 
and half on a cluster of twigs. 

Towards the end of May and June W. P. Masson took six eggs on 
the Sikkim-Nepal frontier or a few miles inside Western Nepal. 
These nests were all taken at an elevation between 8,000 and 
10,000 feet and all were built on boughs of small trees growing in 
stunted forest at heights between 8 and 25 feet from the ground. 
Each nest contained a single egg, similar to but a trifle smaller 
than the two taken hy myself in Hangrum. 

Eight eggs average 39-3x30-1 mm. : maxima 41-5x29-4 mm. ; 
minima 33/9x25*9 mm. The average excludes this egg, and the 
next smallest is 35-3x27-9 mm. 
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Streptopelia turtur (Linn.). 
The Tubim-Dove. 

(1S69) Streptopelia turtur arenicola (Hartert), 
The Pebsian Tubtle-Dove. 

Streptopelia turtur arenicola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 237. 

The Persian Turtle-Dove breeds in Southern Persia, Arabia, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Yarkand, Gilgit 
and the North-West Frontier of India. 

The only instance of this Dove breeding actually within our limits 
that has come to my knowledge is one with two eggs found by 
Whitehead beyond Dera Ismail Khan on the 7th April, 1903 : 
" Nest on thorny acacia about 8 feet from the ground." 

These two eggs measure 29-4x22*4 and 300x230 mm. 

I have a fair series of this Dove's eggs from round about Bagdad 
taken by Sir Peroy Cox and Major Cheesman, and others taken by 
Cumming at Fao, The average of twenty-eight of these eggs is 
29-9x23-4 mm. : maxima S1-4X22-3 and 30-3x230 mm. ; minima 
29-Ox 21-2 mm. 

One would have expected to find arenicola breeding at Quetta, 
but neither Williams, Bethain nor Meinertzhagen report seeing 
it there. >, 

Streptopelia orientalis. 

The Rufous Tubtle-Dove. 

(1870) Streptopelia orientalis orientalis (Lath.). 
The Rufous Turtle-Dove. 
Streptopelia orientalis orientalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 238. 

Within our limits this Turtle-Dove is found m Sikkim and Nepal, 
thence through Tibet and the Chinese mountains into North 
Manchuria, Corea, and Japan, 

I have never taken a nest of this bird myself, but have had eggs 
taken for me in Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet, and others again from 
Manehuria and Japan. According to my own collectors it builds 
a nest just like that of other Turtle-Doves, a flimsy flat construction 
of twigs, very carelessly and very untidily put together, and measuring 
anything between 6 and 8 inches in diameter. Kennedy, in sending 
me eggs from Tibet, terms the nests " very ramshackle affairs, one 
built on a willow and one on a high thorny hush in thin scrub- 
jungle." Li Native Sikkim and Nepal the site selected may be 
in some high thick busb, small sapling or tangle of briars, and I 
have no account of any nest taken at more than 10 or 12 feot from 
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the ground. In Sikkim and in Tibet the nests were often taken in 
quite open country, sometimes in isolated bushes and trees, but my 
informants in Nepal tell me that they generally foundi the nest 
in well-wooded ravines and sometimes Well inside extensive forest. 
All the nests, so far as. I am aware, were taken at elevations over 
8,000 and those in Tibet over 12,000 feet 

Ludlow, in his " Birds of Gyantse " {Ibis, 1928, p. 215) writes : — 
" This bird abounds in Gyantse in summer wherever there are trees 
or bushes. It begins to arrive during the first week in April, and 
departs during the latter half of October. It breeds during May and 
June in bushes, making the usual flimsy nest of twigs. Eleven 
eggs average 33-5x24-5 mm." 

Twenty- six eggs which I bave measured average 34*2X24*5 mm. : 
maxima 35*1x25*1 and 34*3x26*0 mm. ; minima 32-4x24*4 and 
34*8X24*1 mm. 

Osmaston found some race of orientalis breeding in Ladak— 
at Basgu, 10,800 feet ; Saspul, 10,250 feet ; and Kargil, 8,900 feet. 
It is interesting to note that of three nests he found on the 29th July 
one was just being completed, one contained half- fledged young, 
and from the other the young had just flown. This would infer 
that eggs may be found from early May to tbe end of July, as, indeed, 
they are in Tibet at even higher elevations. 

(1871) Streptopelia orientalis ferrago (Eversmaun). 
The Northern Indian Rubous Turtle-Dove. 

Streptopelia orientates Jerrago, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 239. 

This race is common in India from the borders of Afghanistan 
to Sikkim in the Himalayas up to abont 8,000 feet. Outside our 
limits it breeds in Western Central Asia, Turkestan and Afghanistan 
and Eastwards, where also its elevations and habitat are apparently 
8,000 feet or lower. In Kashmir Ward has found it breeding up 
to 8,500 feet, Whymper and Osmaston have taken nests up to 
9,500 in Garhwal and the former also at Nami Tal at about 6,000 feet. 
In Sikkim Stevens saw and obtained birds in early Summer at 4,500 
feet, but they were not then breeding. 

Rothschild accepts Anderson's record of tbis bird in Yunnan, hut 
this must surely be true orientalis. 

Inghs reoords (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xiv, p. 562, 
1902) this Dove's nesting in the plains of Behar : — " This year 
I was successful in securing this bird's eggs for the first time, I shot 
a male in March which was evidently breeding, and so had a good 
look-out kept wherever any of these hirds frequented ; it was not, 
however, until the 25th May that the first nest was received at 
Jainagar ; it contained a single egg. On the 25tb June a second 
nest was found near Baghowmie containing two eggs. Both nests 
were in Mango-trees." . - * 
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This Dove breeds in almost any kind of country. Nests have 
been taken in gardens, orchards, Deodar- and Pine-forests, a few 
scattered bushes in scrub-forest, solitary trees and bushes. 

As a rule the nest is placed fairly low down in small trees, saplings- 
and high bushes. The favourite height is somewhere between 
6 and 10 feet from the ground but, very often, it is built quite low 
down in scrub, brambles or clumps of bamboos only 3 or 4 feet 
from the ground. Occasionally it builds quite high up in tall 
trees and Hutton says " it makes a platform nest in tall forest trees." 

A very curious instance of this Dove's nesting has been noted by 
Pitman, who writes to me that he " took a fresh egg at Nathea GaJi 
on 10/5/12, but the bird had not troubled to make a nest, the egg 
being laid on some dry earth which had accumulated in the open 
hollow in the side of a trunk of a large tree ; altitude 8,500 feet." 

Nests and eggs are quite typical and call for no remark. It breeds 
principally in May and June ; Hume says he has taken eggs from 
'early May to late August, while I have had eggs taken on the 
23rd April and again on the 14th September. 

Forty eggs average 32*2x23-9 mm. : maxima 34*6x23-0 and 
32-3x25-3 mm. ; minima 28-9x23-4 and 34*6X230 mm. 

(1872) Streptopelfa orlentails means Sykes. 
The Indian Rufous Tuktle-Dove. 
StTeptopelia orientnlie meerui, Fauna B. I., Birds^ 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 240. 

The plains form of Rufous Turtle-Dove is found throughout 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. It occurs West as far as Chota 
Nagpur and it commonly ascends the outer hills of the Himalayas 
up to 4,000 and, rarely,. 6,000 feet, as I have had quite typical 
specimens sent me with their eggs from the Darjiling District. 
West of Bengal it has been procured in Central India, the Decean, 
North of about lat. 15° and, as a rare straggler only, in Central 
India. It probahly never breeds in the Bomhay Presidency, 
though it has twice been ohtained at Mahahleswar in that province. 
It is common over the greater part of Burma as far South as Tenas- 
serim. 

The nest and the site selected are quite typical of the genus, but 
the platform of twigs, which measures 6 to 8 inches across, occasion- 
ally has a alight depression for the eggs. I have taken nests from 
Mango-trees, single or in orchards ; bushes and fruit-trees in gardens 
or in the cutlivated lands round villages ; in cane-hrakes, scruh- 
jungle, secondary growth, forest or in scrubby hushes growing on 
the banks dividing rice-fields. 

As a rule the nest is low down, most often between 5 and 10 feet 
from the ground, while I have found some within 2 feet of it 
and others, though very rarely, between 20 and 40 feet up in lofty 
trees. 

vol. IV. m 
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Eighty eggs average 28*4x22-4 mm. : maxima 31*7x22-4 and 
30-5x24-3 mm. * minima 25*4x20-7 and 26-4x19*8 mm. 

These Doves and, so far as I know, all other Doves of this genus, 
share the work of inclination, making the nest and feeding the 
young, the male indeed taking the larger share of incubation in 
the daytime. " i 

The nest generally takes three to seven days to construct but, 
early in the season, the birds wiU often spend much time putting 
a few twigs in position and then pulling them all to pieces again, 
sometimes reconstructing the platform in the same place, at other 
times starting afresh in another site close hy or even in the same 
tree or bush. 

Streptopelia chlnensls (Scop.). 
The Spotted Dove. 

{1873) Streptopelia chlnensls suratensis (Gmel.). 
The Ikdian Spotted Dove, 

Streptopelia chiwtntiis aurtttenais. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 242. 

This Spotted Dove is spread over the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to the South of Travancore, but more material is required 
to show if the birds in the extreme South are of this or tbe Ceylon 
race. 

Tieehurst never came across this Dove in Sind, but I understand 
that in exceptionally -wet years it sometimes appears, and it may 
have heen in such a year that Capt. Maiden recorded it as " pretty 
common " ; at the same time I have never heard of it breeding 
there. It is common in Upper Assam, but In Cachar and the Surrma 
Valley the birds very closely approach tigrinus, and to this latter 
race must be allocated the birds from Eastern Bengal, East of the 
Bay. It is common everywhere except in the driest parts of Raj- 
pntana and, perhaps, certain other small areas of desert and waste. 
It occurs in the Himalayas up to 6,000 feet frequently and has 
been recorded breeding up to 8,500 feet, while it is not rare round 
Simla at 7,000 feet, where both Jones and Dodsworth took its eggs. 

Occasionally they will place tbeir nests on cornices or raffcersjn 
verandahs of houses. Hume says that now and then a nest may- be 
found in rumed buildings, while I have twice also known of nestsin 
verandahs of occupied houses ; one of these was built on the broad 
upper part of a masonry post and the other on a cross-rafter, the 
latter in a very perilous position, from which it was blown down. 
The nest and its contents, two young, were replaced and successfully 
reared. Tbe nest itself needs no more description than the state- 
ment that it is quite typical, but Thompson, in a long account of 
its breeding round Kuman, makes several interesting remarks 
which are worth quoting : — " The nest is composed of irom 50 to 150 
small twigs and roots laid loosely together, that. portion of a bush 
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or tree being selected for the purpose which will give the broadest 
foundation, no matter whether it is the intertwining of many small 
hranches or a hollow in a thicker one. 

"On 3 nest heing robbed the parent birds will forthwith set to 
work and build another, and if that be rohhed in its turn, they will 
still go on seeking new sites, building new nests, and laying fresh 
e ggs. 

" The female sits very olose on her s nest, but if forced from it 
will sometimes fly down on the ground before the intruder, and will 
then mimic before his astonished gaze all the actions and efforts 
of a wounded bird trying to escape its pursuers, and thus endeavour 
to turn him from its nest." 

In the hills the hirds hreed principally from April to July hut, 
in the plains, the eggs may he taken during every month of the year, 
though in certain districts certain months are specially favoured. 

In Raj putftna, according to Barnes, September is the chief hreeding 
month, while Butler endorses this and says that for Deesa Sepbember 
and October also are the two months in whioh he has found eggs. 
In the KonkanVidal took eggs in October, January and April. In 
Bengal and Bihar they hreed chiefly from November to June, but 
eggs may be taken in any month. In Assam I found April to June 
the best months for eggs and, finally, in the Nilgiris Miss Coofeburn 
says they breed in March and April, while Cardew says they lay 
from February to September. 

One hundred eggs average 27-2x21*8 mm.: maxima 29-7X 
224 and 28-2x24-1 ; minima 25-0x19*5 and 27-8x191 mm. 

(1874) Streptopella chinensis tigrinus (Temm.), 
The Burmese Spotted Dove. 

Streptopelia chinensis tigrina, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 244, 

Tigrinus was originally described from Java, and the bird, from 
this island to West Sumatra average a fraction larger than those from 
elsewhere, the Burmese and Northern birds having been separabed 
as minor. In my opinion, however, the overlapping is so great that 
they cannot he differentiated. Their range, therefore, will include 
the above and then extend through the Malay States to Northern 
Burma, Bengal East of the Bay of Bengal and Manipur, Looshai 
Hills and Caohar. 

There is practically nothing which can he said of this bird which 
has not also been written of the preceding. It makes' the same kind 
of nest, which it places in similar positions, and lays two eggs, in 
any and every month of the year, which cannot be distinguished 
from those of the Indian bird. 

Oates from Pegu, H. R. Baker from the Malay States, Harington 
and Macdonald from North -East Burma and Hop wood and 

m2 
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Mackenzie from the Chin Hills all speak of this bird as breeding 
more or less throughout the year, -while this has also been my own 
experience in Cachar. i 

A note by Mr. C. W. Allan (Jqum. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Sqo. vol.' xix, 
p. 523, 1909), -writing from Henzada, is worth quoting: — "Yesterday, 
the 3rd March, I found two nests of the common Dove {Turtur 
tigrinus) built on the ground, 

" The first I found in the morning -whilst inspecting a timber- 
cutting in the Kyangin forest reserve. It was on tbe ground, 
right out in the open, under a teak-tree, and -was of the ordinary 
kind, just a few twigs collected on some fallen leaves. There was 
no attempt at concealing the nest. There were two eggs in the nest 
freshly laid. 

<; The second nest I found the same evening. It was placed at 
the foot of a catechu (Acacta catechu) tree not far from my camp. 
The bird flew off as I approached the tree. There were two eggs 
in this nest also freshly laid." 

This Dove seems to be rather fond of unusual sites for its nests. 
Edgar (Bull. Baffles Mus. Singapore, no. 8, 1933) records : — " I have 
not seen a nest actually on the ground, but one in January, 1926, 
was on a pile of sticks, not a foot high, in the middle of a padi-field. 
In February of this year I found a uest in a peculiar position. The 
padi-harvest was over, and tbe temporary huts in the padi-land 
had been vacated. Inside one of these huts was the usual small 
corner shelf of split nibongs, and on this a dove had built its nest 
and hatched ont its young." 

Fifty eggs average 27-6X21-9 mm.: maxima 81*7x21-0 and 
27-Cx 23-8 mm. ; minima 26-Ox 22-0 and 27-4X 19-3 mm. 



(1S75) Streptopelia chinensis forresti Rothschild. 
The Yunnan Spotted Dove. 

Streptopelia chinensis forresti, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 244, 

This rather doubtful race was described from Yunnan, and 
Rothschild referred to it a bird from Katha in the Ruby Mines 
district of Burma. More material is required from this part of - 
Burma to decide to which race the birds belong but, assnming the 
Katha bird to be correctly assigned, it would appear that we must 
place the Northern Kacbin birds and, almost certainly, those from 
the Northern Shan States, under the same name. 

Harington found it breeding freely at Myinryan and in the hills 
North-East of Bhamo, which is just a little West of the Tenguob 
Hills, where the type bird was obtained, and in continuous range 
with them. 

A nest and eggs sent to me by Harington were taken on the 
22nd September, and the former was built in a small bush in scrub- 
jungle outside a village at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 
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So far as is at present recorded there is nothing to show that the 
inidiflcation of this race differs in any way from that of the others. 

The two eggs in my collection measure 28-0x21*5 and 28*2x 
21-4 mm. 

(1876) Streptopella chinensis ceylonensls (Reichenb.). 
The Ceylon Spotted Dove. 

Sireplopelia chinensis eeijlonensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nded. vol, v, p. 245. 

This little Dove is confined to Ceylon, where it is as common as 
its congeners are in "other countries. 

Whether the Travancore bird is the same cannot be decided on 
the material available. I think it will prove to be so, and Wait 
agrees. 

There is nothing to note about this bird's nidification which differs 
in any way from tbat of the Indian bird. Its nest is tbe typical 
platform of the genus and is placed in bushes, trees, bamboos etc, 
just as the others are— again, like tbem, in gardens, parks, outskirts 
of villages or in thin and thick scrub etc. It breeds practically 
all over the island and in the hills up to 3,000 feet or more. 

Phillips has seen a very large number of the nests and eggs and 
has sent me a fine series of the latter, but they call for no remark 
except that twice he has taken throe eggs in a nest, in one instance 
the third egg being an abnormal soft-shelled one. 

They breed presumably thronghont the year. Wait says (' Birds 
of Coylon,' p. 310) :■ — " The nests may be taken at almost any time 
of the year. They are small, slight saucers of twigs, usually placed 
on thorny bushes or low trees, about 5 to 10 feet above the ground. 
Generally two eggs are laid but sometimes only one." 

Phillips^s series of eggs were taken principally in February and 
March, but he hag taken them in each month from December to 
March and also in July, August and September. 

Thirty eggs average 25*7x20*0 mm. : maxima 29-2x19-8 and 
26-3x21*0 mm. ; minima 23*7x19-8 and 25*2x19*0 mm. 



Streptopelia senegalensis (Linn.). 
The Little Brown Dove. 

(1877) Streptopella senegalensis cambayensls (Gmelin). 

The Indian Little Brown Dove. 

Strvplopelia senegaknsis eambaiensU, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, 
p. 246. 

This very common little Dove is found over the whole of India 
West of Calcutta. It does not occur in Ceylon but has been obtained 
on the Malabar coast and on Travancore, though it is rare and, perhaps, 
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only a casual straggler so far South. On the North- W^st Frontier 
this species breeds, but I believe it to belong to the next race ; in 
Sind also it breeds in numbers but, here again, though fambayensts 
is common in Winter I believe the breeding bird to be ermanni. 
The only skin I have seen with eggs was large and pale, and I had 
no doubt was this bird, while the (Juettah breeding bird also is, I 
consider, attributable to ermanni. 

This is our most confidential little Dove, and probably eschews 
forest altogether as breeding ground. It is fond of nesting in 
gardens and parks, round towns and villages, in hedges in cultiva- 
tion, odd bushes or tangles of briars and thorns in waste ground 
and, sometimes, in largish trees in orchards such as Mangos. Very 
often it makes its nest in buildings, both occupied and empty, 
and occasionally it has been found placed actually on the ground. 
It prefers dry climates and where the rainfall is heavy and the climate 
humid it is much less common. Thus in the wetter districts of 
Bengal it is rare. In Chota Nagpur, which is one of the most dry 
districts, it is more common. Inghs does not give it as occurring 
in Madhupore in Bihar, but it occurs in other districts of that 
province, though perhaps not commonly. 

The nest is the usual little platform of twigs, sometimes mixed 
with grass-stems, with little or no depression for the eggs, measuring 
about 5 to 7 inches in diameter and from less than I to about 
2 inches in depth. 

Among the unusual sites selected for nesting may be mentioned 
the following. Hume " found several nests of this species in the 
bristling crowns of young, wild date-trees (Phoenix sylvestris)' , 
Anderson records one nest built on a double rope inside his tent, 
but, unfortunately for the birds, the tent had to be struck when 
the nest was ready for eggs. The rope, douhle for some six inches, 
was just hroad enough to aljow of the nest being halanced on it. 
Another nest was built on the window- sill in his office room, in which 
the birds brought up their two young successfully. I have also 
heard of a nest builfcnehind a picture in a drawing-room and of another 
built between the antlers of a deer's head against a wall. More 
than once the birds have tried to build their nests on the roll-up 
blinds, called chics in India, where they are uBed to keep out the sun.- 
Dewar, in his ' Birds of the Plains, 7 relates the history of one of 
these nests. In this instance the little Doves built their first nest 
and reared two young in it whilst the chic was rolled up ; later, when 
it was let down in the hot weather, they stuck to the site and actually 
huilt another nest in which they reared no less than three broods 
and, finally, a pair of domestic Pigeons whose eggs had been substi- 
tuted for their own. 

Butler records two nests built about 2 yards apart in a net 
placed round a verandah to prevent the entry of bats, a position 
which necessitated the hirds fluttering along inside the, net for 9 or 
10 yards every time they entered or left. * *" 
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Sometimes these Doves nest on the ground, and there have been 
several records of such nests. Mr. B. Aitken wrote to Hume 
about one as follows :— " I once found a nest of T. sejiegalensis in 
a most unusual situation. It was on the ground at the top of a 
ditch in a plain covered with short grass. Not a stick or straw 
had been carried to the spot, but the grass as it grew had been 
worked into a very neat nest." 

More recently Mr. Fenton has recorded (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xx, p. 220, 1910) : — <! I found some years ago at Chorwar 
in Kathiawar, the nest of Turtur cambayenais plaeed on the ground, 
on a large bare plot surrounded by the ordinary Indian cactus. 
The nest contained two young birds. Besides the almost im- 
penetrable jungle of cactus round the spot, there were only a very 
few low bushes and stunted trees in its near vicinity." Cactus 
hedges, we may add, form favourite sites for nests in many districts. 

This Dove, and many other Doves and Pigeons, often place their 
nests in tbe same tree, or close to one, occupied by one of tbe 
Raptores, and in some cases actually close to a branch in wbich 
a Laggar Falcon has its nest, yet the Falcons never attack the 
birds or steal tbe young, although Pigeons and Doves are their 
favourite prey. Moreover, the Falcons must recognize the particular 
Doves living under their protection at great distances, as they show 
no excitement at their approach and the Doves or Pigeons fly 
carelessly to tbeir nests as if no bird of prey were anywhere near 
them. What this wonderful law of Nature is many observers- 
havo wondered, but that it exists no one can doubt. 

The breeding season is more or less perpetual, and some pairs 
of birds will rear as many as half a dozen broods in the season. 
Probably the favourite seasons are two, the first February to April, 
tbe second September to November. In the hills, naturally, the 
breeding season is more definite, most eggs being laid between 
April and October, and in tho highest elevations, which are 5,000 
to 6,000 feet, April to August. 

Two eggs are, of course, the normal clutch, but tbere are several 
records of three eggs, and sometimes one only is incubated. 

Sixty eggs average 25-3x19*3 mm.: maxima 27-2x20-0 and 
26-7X20-9 mm. ; minima 220x18-2 and 230X180 mm. 

Both birds, as usual, build the nest and incubate, but there is 
no record as So how long incubation lasts. 



(1878) Streptopelia senegalensls ermanni (Bonap.). 

The Pebsian Little Brown Dove. 

Strepiopelia semegalenais ermanni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 247. 

This race of the Little Brown Dove occurs within our limits in 
Sind and the frontiers of Afghanistan, Baluchistan and, outside 
our limits, in Turkestan, Mesopotamia and Persia to our boundaries. 
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In Sind, according to Ticehurst, a Dove of this species breeds 
freely from March to June and again sometimes, in a good monsoon, 
in July. Which, was tbe race breeding Ticeburst was unable to 
decide (Ibis, 1923, p. 465), but I have little doubt it was earmimni. 
In Quetta Williams and Betham found this bird very common, 
breeding in great numbers. The former writes (Joum. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. 611, 1929) :— " Tbis little Dove is resident 
throughout the Quetta Valley and only moves down the passes 
if the winters are too severe and the snowfall too heavy. 

" It starts nesting early in Spring and continues all through the 
Summer and early Autumn. Its nest is the usual classic structure 
' two twigs and a cross stick,' and the eggs laid in it are the prevailing 
type of its down- country cousm." 

The only remark that need be made ahout its nest is that it has 
never been known to be built in houses or verandahs, but that Bell 
told Ticehurst that he had found several nests on the ground, 

Harington took a nest at Peshawar, presumably of this race, 
on tbe 26tb April and, so far as recorded, it seems that oggs may 
be laid any time between April and October but never in the Winter 
months. 

Twelve eggs average 25-4X20-2 mm., and it is interesting to 
note that they average larger than tbe typical form, as does tbe bird 
itself, the greater proportional breadth being especially noticeable. 
Maxima 27*0x21*1 and 26-3X21*2 mm. ; minima 24-0x19*4 and 
25-0X19-3 mm. 

Stieptopelia decaocto. 

The Indias Rinq-Dovb. 

(1879) Streptopella decaocto decaocto (Frivalszky). 
The DfDTUu Ring-Dove. 

Strerptopetia decaocto decaocto, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 248. 

This Dove has an enormous range, from Turkey and Serbia in 
Europe, through Western Asia, to India, China and Japan. It is 
found all over India and Ceylon except in the wettest areas such 
as the Malabar coast and the North-East Himalayas. It is a rare 
bird anywhere in Assam, and the hirds in the districts East of the- 
Bay of Bengal must, I think, be referred to the Burmese race, 
xanikoc-ycla. In South- West India Bourdillon found it in the dry 
area near Cape Comorin and Davidson only once saw it in Kanara. 
It ascends tbe hills up to some 8,000 or 9,000 feet, though it is seldom 
found breeding much above 4,000 feet. It is a bird of open cultivated 
or waste land and often also breeds in the bushes and scrub 
surrounding villages or in the gardens of European houses. I have 
no record of it ever breeding in forest. The nest is placed in most 
cases in thick bushes, prickly ones being especially affected, cane- 
hrakeSj bamboo-clumps or small saplings. Hume notes: — "The 
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nest is placed in any bush or tree, prickly or thorny sites, such 
as are afforded by the Zisyphus, wild date, babool, Euphorbias etc. 
j being often, but by no means universally selected. Generally 
the nest is within 15, not very rarely within 5 feet of the ground but 
again, I have found it 30 or 40 feet up in a large tree." 

It never makes its nest in buildings, hut Soully says that it some- 
times places it on the top of old walls in Turkestan, 

Anderson once found the nest on the ground, shooting one of the 
parent bhxls. It was placed on the hare ground, a, gandy dome 
covered with a low flowering grass, the seeds of which form a 
favourite food of this Dove. 

The nest is quite normal but occasionally rather more compact 
and well built than is usual with Pigeons and Doves, and sometimes 
has a denned cup for the eggs. 

The hreeding season is perpetual, Inglis in Bihar has taken 
eggs in every month of the year except February ; Bingham says 
they breed all the year round in the Punjab ; Hume took eggs 
every month from December to August, and so on. In Bengal 
and some other districts hi which the rains are very heavy I think 
few birds lay in July, August and September, while in the hills they 
do not lay in the Winter months. All pairs have at least two 
broods and many have four or five. 

The eggs also are typical, two normally and exceptionally only 
one or three. 

Sixty eggs average 30-1 X 23-2 mm.: maxima 82-2x23-9 and 
321x250mm. ; minima 27-8x21-8 mm. 

There is no record of its incubation period but this, I am nearly 
sure, takes thirteen days. Nests with eggs, of which the second 
was laid on the 3rd June, contained young apparently two days 
old on the 18th of that month. 



(1880) Streptopelia decaocto xanthocycla (Newman). 
The Burmese Rihg-Dove. 

Streptopelia decaocto xanikocycla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 240. 

The Burmese Eing-Dovo is found over the whole of Burma, 
whence it extends into South and Central China through the Indo- 
Chinese countries. It is also the form which occurs in Tippera 
and Chittagong, districts of Bengal, East of the Bay of Bengal. 

The nidification and general breeding habits of the Burmese race 
of Ring-Dove differ in no way from that of the Indian. It keeps 
mnch to open country and especially to cultivated and waste land 
round villages, Harington says that it is most common in the 
dry central zone, but it is also found throughout the Northern 
hills from the Chin Hills and Upper Chindwin to the Shan States, 
ascending at least as high as 4,000 feet. Macdonald, Hopwood 
and others have taken nests from sites exactly similar to those 
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selected by the Indian bird, while the nests and eggs' are indis- 
tinguishable from those of that bird, 

lake that bird, also, they must breed all the year round, as I have 
eggs, or records of eggs, for every month from January'to August 
and again for October and November.^ 

Ten eggs average 29-6x24*1 mm. i maxima 31-1x35*6 mm.; 
minima 27-Ox 230 mm. 



(Enopopelfa tranquebarica. 
The Red Turtle-Dove. 

(1331) (Enopopella tranquebarica tranquebarica (Henn.). 

The Indian Red Tubtle-Doye. 

(Enopvpelia tranquebarica tranquebarica, Fauna B. I,, Binds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 250. 

The distribution of this Red Turtle-Dove includes practically the 
whole of India,. -while it has once been recorded from Ceylon. In 
the North-West it is common in Sind, Rajputana and the Punjab, 
and Harington found it breeding on the North-West Frontier 
at Peshawar. East it is found as far as Eastern Bengal, but not 
in the hills of Nepal, Sikkim and the Bihar Terai. 

Although nob quite such a confiding little bird as the Spotted Dove 
and Little Brown Dove, its habits do not differ very greatly from 
those of these birds. Sometimes its nest may be found in, or in 
the immediate vicinity of, towns and villages and even in gardens 
but, for the most part, it prefers well- wooded waste land or cultivated 
tracts away from human habitations, while it has also heen known 
to breed in thin forest. 

Hume says, and very rightiy, that this Dove is most capricious in 
its choice of habitat : — " It is very common in the bare arid treeless 
region that surrounds the Sambhur lake. It is common in some 
dry well cultivated districts. It is very common in some of the 
humid tracts like Bareilly, and again m the Sal jungles of the Kuman 
Bhaber. On the other hand over wide extents of similar countryjt 
is scarcely to be seen" (' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 360). 

The sort of tree selected for nesting purposes varies in different 
places, Hume " always found the nests at or near the extremities 
of the lower bougbs of very large trees, at heights of from 5 to 15 feet 
from the ground, and laid across any two or three convenient 
hranchlets." In Sind Butler " noticed nests innumerable on the 
Babool trees below the camp." Cripps once found a nest in a 
clump of bamboos near a cultivation hut, and they have also been 
taken from bushes, especially thorny ones, palms, cacti, cane- 
brakes and saplings. Barnes records some curious sites. He says : 
" I have taken nests hoth before and after the jains, but I think 
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the majority breed just after the rains. I have always found the 
nests in small trees, well in the jungle — acacia trees for preference. 
The nest is very frail and the eggs are usually visible from below. 
I have taken the eggs from old Crows' nests, and once found a nest 
in the foundation of a Tawny Eagle's nest, which had on the other 
side a nest of the Common Munia." 

Most nests are made of twigs only, some of twigs aud grass-stems 
mixed, and some of grass-stems only. One of these latter Hume 
describes as " a tiny network of grass stems so slightly put together 
that the eggs were clearly visible from below." 

As a rule tbe nests are easy to find, but Eetham writes from 
Ferozepore : — " Comes to breed in great numbers in the HotWeatber. 
The nest is usually situated high up in a tree and concealed from 
view by the foliage and, consequently, it is not easy to find." 

In tho hills it breeds from April to September and in tho plains 
all the year round but, where the rainfall is exceptionally heavy, 
as in Bengal and parts of Assam, very few eggs are laid in July 
and August. 

Tbe full clutch is, of course, two, but three eggs or young have 
been frequently seen. Bntler says that in Sind he has on several 
occasions seen three eggs and once three young birds, while in 
Deesa also be once found three eggs in a nest. Hodgson again 
says that in Nepal they lay " two or three white eggs." So many 
hundreds of nests of this Dove are seen annually that perhaps the 
few threes recorded above may merely indie a to a " normal abnor- 
mality " but, on the other hand, it may mean that this Dove does 
lay three eggs rather more often than do other Doves. 

Forty-nine eggs average 25*9x19*9 mm.: maxima 29-0x20-0 
and 24-3X21-2 mm. ; minima 23*9x21*0 and 231x18-6 mm. 

(1832) <Enopopelia tranquebarioa humiUs (Temin,). 

The Burmese Red Turtle-Dove. 

CEnopopdia, tranqueharica humUis, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 251. 

The Burmese Red Turtle-Dove occurs in Assam South of the 
Brahmapootra, the whole of Bnrma, the Andamans and tbe Indo- 
Chinese countries to South China, while South it is found as far as 
Pakjan in the Malay Peninsula. 

Its nidification exactly resemhles tbat of its Indian cousin; it 
breeds in the same kinds of places and makes a. nest of the same 
description. 

It probably breeds also over the greater part of the year but, so 
far, most eggs bave been taken between April and June in Burma, 
while Osmaston took eggs in the Andamans from February to April. 

It was common in North Cachar up to 2,500 feet, though rare over 
3,000 or 4,000 feet, and I took many nests but, except that it was 
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more addicted to scrub-jungle, secondary growth in cultivation etc. 
than its Indian cousin, I found nothing to remark on in its breeding 
habits. i 

Haringfcon, in a letter to me, wrote : — -" I found several nests 
built close to those of Drongos, botb D. ater, D. cinerascens and 
also Chibia, evidently built in these positions for tbe sake of the 
proteotion given by these pugnacious little birds." 

This, again, is an interesting record of a characteristic not only 
of the present bird but also of most otber tree-building Pigeons and 
Doves. We also find the same thing occurs with the rock-breeding 
species, and a colony of Rock- Pigeons often breed close to the nesting 
baunt of a pair of Peregrines, wbo live principally on Pigeons yet 
never interfere with the colony alongside their own nest. 

Forty eggs average 28*4x20-4 mm.: maxima 29- 5x20*8 and 
27-4x22-4 mm. ; minima 24*4x20-2 and 24-5x18*8 mm. 



(1883) (Enopopella tranquebartca murmensis Hartert. 

The Sikkim Red Tubtle-Bove. 

(Enopopelia tranquebarica ■nvuTmenftis, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, 
p. 252. 

Tbis bird was described by Hartert from Nepal, and it extends 
East through the outer Himalayas as far as Eastern Assam, where 
it breeds from the plains up to an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 
There is nothing on record about its breeding beyond Hodgson's 
remarks that " it lives and breeds in the lower valleys and the Sal- 
forests of Nepal, and lays from January to May two or three wbite 
eggs." 

I found a few nests of this race in Tezpur and North Lakhimpur, 
and these differed in no way from those of the other races. One 
nest I took was on a small tree, very exposed, on an open grass 
plain and quite close to a steamer station on the North Bank of 
the Brahmapootra ; another was in a small tree in a spinney on 
a rocky island in the Subansiri ; while a third was in a bush at the 
edge of forest next to open tea-land in the foot-hills of theHimalayas*. 
These three form good examples of the variety of sites chosen, and 
all were under 12 feet from tbe ground, that in the bush being' 
only about 4 feet. 

I have taken eggs from March to May and Primrose took a clutch 
at Kurseong on the 14th May, but I have no doubt the full breeding 
season is much longer than these three months. 

I have been able to measure only ten eggs. These average 
27-3X20-8 mm.: maxima 28-9x21-8 mm.; minima 25*7X20-5 
and 27*0X20*2 mm. 

One or two of my eggs of this race, as well as a few of the other 
races, have a very faint ivory tinge, only to be noticed when placed 
alongside very glossy white eggs. 
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Macropygia uDchall (Wagler). 
The Bab-tailed Cuckoo -Dove. 

(1884) Macropygla unoh&ll tusalia (Hodgs.). 
The Indian Bab-tailed Cuckoo-Dove. 

Macropygia unehall tusalia, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 253. 

This curious Dove has a wide distribution, being found from 
Kashmir, Kuman, the Simla States and Garhwal to Eastern Assam, 
both North and South of the Brahmapootra. It then ranges 
through the hill-tracts of Burma to about Muleyit Mountain, and 
is common in the Shan States, straggling into Siam. 

This is purely a forest-bird, and I found it common in Assam 
in the stunted oak forest between 4,000 and 7,000 feet, while Os- 
* maston records it as one of " the most common species of dove in 
the middle hills, about 7,000 feet " (Darjiling). They breed from 
3,000 feet upwards, but principally between 5,000 and 7,000 feet 
and up to 9,000 feet. 

The nests were quite typical Doves' nests, platforms of fine twigs, 
hut I think they are better and more substantially built than those 
of most birds of this family. The twigs are quite well interlaced, 
the whole structure deeper in proportion, while there is a distinct 
depression for the eggs, sometimes lined with fine grass-stems and 
roots, wbich latter are also often used in the body of the nest. 
I have also more than once found dry moss in the lining. The twigs 
seem generally to have been torn from living trees and are, there- 
fore, more pliant and more easily interlaced than dry twigs. 

Hodgson calls the nest " a large loose platform-nest of sticks, 
a foot in diameter and 3 inches in thickness." The nests found by 
myself were smaller than this, yet deeper, and probably averaged 
9 or 10 inches across by at least 4 inches deep. Nearly all the nests 
in the Cachar and Khasia Hills were placed in small trees, either 
saplings or small stunted Oaks, at heights between 6 and 16 feet 
from the ground ; a fewwere in thick bushes still lower, while occasion- 
ally a nest was found between 20 and 30 feet up in taller trees. 
Osmaston found them breeding in similar situations about Darjiling, 
taking nests between 10 and 15 feet from the ground (Joum. Bomb, 
Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xt, p. 515, 1904). Robinson, however (Joum. 
Fed. Malay States, p. 54, 1905), records a nest " placed on bracken 
leaves not far from tbe ground in dense hamboo and undergrowth." 

In the Darjiling district Gammie says he found them breeding 
between 2,500 and 4,500 feet, the lowest elevations recorded, though 
the nest taken by Wardlaw Ramsay near Tounghoo in the Karen 
Hills could not have been much higher. 

The breeding season is late for this family, and only a few birds 
start in April, most laying in late May, June and July, while I have 
taken eggs as late as the 12tb September. Gammie and Osmaston 
found them breeding about Darjiling in June and July, as did 
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Theobald, but in the Karen Hills Wardlaw Ramsay obtained a nest 
on the 18th March. 

Over the Western portion of its range this Dove lays one egg 
only, but over the Eastern portion from South Assam into i Burma 
it often lays two. In North Cachar it very often laid two eggs, 
and Wardlaw Eamsay also found two in a- nest. 

The eggs are of two types, one a long and narrow oval, almost 
elliptical in shape, the other narrow and very distinctly pointed, 
quite unusually shaped eggs for this family. The texture is very 
fine and close and the surface often quite glossy. In colour they 
are a very pale buff, pale cafe-au-lait or creamy, never white as 
described by Theobald and Wardlaw Ramsay. 

Two hundred eggs average 35-3x25-4 mm. : maxima 38-1x26-2 
and 37-1x27-6 mm. ; minima 30-4x25-3 and 34-2X19-8 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and hoth assist in building the nest, which 
takes about a week to complete. 

The display of the male is interesting. He perches on one of the 
topmost twigs of the tree where his lady-love is sitting and then, 
suddenly, with much clapping of wings above his back, launches 
himself high into the air. When be has risen to a beight of some 
50 feet or so he spreads his wings, puffs out his feathers until the 
shiny ones of hie rump stand out like a lady's powder-puff, and then 
sails slowly down in a spiral to his original perch. There he rests 
for a few moments, booming occasionally, and then once more goes 
through the same performance. 

I believe they pair for life — probably most species of birds do — 
for they are always to be found in pairs and, whore one bird is, the 
other will not be far off. 

(1885) Macropygia ruflpennis Blyth. 

The Andaman' Cuckoo-Dove. 

Macropygia rufipeivnti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 255. 

This Cuckoo-Dove is restricted to the Andamans and Nicobars 
and is very common m the former. 

All that we know about the breeding of this bird is that Davison 
found a nest of which he says : " I have never found the nest of this " 
bird, nor could I ohtain any authentic information as to its nidifica- 
tion, beyond that it breeds about May, building among the mangroves 
on tbe island of Trinkut. I found a nest, and from the sight I got 
of the bird as she left the nest I put it down at once as that of the 
present species ; but a few days later I found a nest exactly similar, 
and containing exactly similar eggs, and off this nest I shot a female 
Chalcophaps indica, so I infer that the first nest also was one of 
G. indica." 

Now, however, that we know so much more about the breeding 
of other Maempygias there can be no doubt that Dajrison, who 
saw the bird, was right in his first impression. 
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I have a single egg in my collection said to have been taken on 
tbe 22nd April in the Abbot and Kloss Expedition to the Nicobars. 
This is like a small elliptical egg of tu&tlia and measures 34*0 X 
230 mm. 

Macropygla rufloeps Temm, 
The Little Cuckoo-Dove. 

(1886) Macropygla ruflceps assimilis Hume. 
The Burmese Little Cuckoo-Dove. 

Macropygia rujieeps asaimilis, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 256. 

The Burmese Little Cuckoo-Dove is found from Karenni and 
Shandoung in Pegu South to Muleyit. It also occurs in the Shan 
States and has once been reported in Siam. 

. My summary of its breeding in ' Pigeons and Doves ' (p. 250, 1913) 
still contains all that is known ahout it with the exception of a nest 
and egg taken by Hopwood on the 14th May at Nwalabo, in South 
Tenasserim, at 3,500 feet elevation. The first record of this little 
Dove's breeding is that of Mr. S. M. Robinson (Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 250, 1912) :— " Higher up the hill, after tbe 
undergrowth had ceased, in bamboo-jungle consisting of separate 
clumps of 6, 8 or 10 bamboos and quite open, I saw a pad of moss 
where the bamboo shoots take off in a cluster. On going up a 
long-tailed Dove flew off. I waited 25 minutes and shot it practically 
on the nest. This consisted of a flat pad of moss, almost quite hard, 
about 12 feet up the bamboo. It was difficult to get tbe egg as 
I expected it would roll off every minute as we telescoped tbe 
bamboo. 

" The egg measured 1-26 by *84 in., a perfect ellipse, and cream 
tinted with very faint coffee-colour." 

On the 25tb of tbe same year and in the same place Mr. J, P. 
Cook found a second nest with one hard-set egg. The nest, Hke 
the last, was placed higb up on a single bamboo but, unlike that taken 
by Mr. Robinson, was of the usual type, "composed of a very scanty 
collection of twigs." The egg unfortunately got broken in taking 
it down from the nest. 

The nest taken, by Mr. Hopwood is said to have been made solely 
of moss and moss-roots and to have been found in a bamboo clump. 
This egg measured 29-1 X 21*0 mm. and is a creamy cafe-au-lait 
in colour. 

The other eggs described in ' Pigeons and Doves ' all refer to the 
typical race, M, r, ruficeps. These were taken from nests made 
of twigs with moss in the. base, and sometimes almost entirely of 
this material. 
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Geopelia striata. < 

The Barbed Ground-Dove. 

i 

(1837) Geopelia striata striata (Linn.). 
The Javan Barred GSousd-Dove. 

Geopelia striata striata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 258. 

This tiny and pretty little Dove is a resident bird from the South 
of Tenasserim, throughout the Malay Peninsula and the islands, 
to Java. 

The birds of this genus frequent open country, cultivated fields 
and the outskirts of villages. Robinson says (Journ. Fed. Malay 
States) : — " The general habits of thia little Dove are the same 
as those of tigrina. It keeps about cultivation and feeds on the 
ground, walking about here and there and picking up seeds." 

I can find no record of its breeding in Tenasserim, but I have 
secured many nests and eggs from the Malay States and islands. 
The nests are tiny platforms of thin twigs and bents only about 
4 inches in diameter by an inch or less in depth, very flimsy in 
character and built on low bushes, often thorny ones growing in 
scrub- and bush-jungle or, less often, on bamboos in hamboo-foresfc. 
In Java Houwing tells me they breed freely in the coffee-trees and 
rubber -trees in the plantations. 

In the Malay States they breed in January and February, in 
Borneo in March, in Siam in June and in Java in July and August ; 
in all these places, however, it is more than possible they also 
breed in other months, and may have just as long a breeding season 
as most other Doves. Edgar (Journ. Baffles Mus. no. 8, Dec. 1933) 
says : — " I have found nests from December to May, and saw a bird 
carrying nesting material on the 23rd May." This note refers to 
Perak birds. 

The eggs, two in number, are quite typical little Doves' eggs, 
pure white, general'y rather long ellipses, occasionally broader 
and with normal texture and smooth surface. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 22*1 X 17*1 mm. : maxima 24*4x 
18-2 mm. ; minima 19-3X 14*3 and 20-6x14*0 mm. 
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Order V. PTEROCLETES. 

(Sand-Geouse.) 



Family PTEROCLID^I*. 

(Sand- Geo use.) 

(1888) Pterocles orientalis {Linn,). 
The Large, Imfebial, or Blaok-belijed, Sand-Grouse. 

PterocUs orientalis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 262. 

The breeding range of this fine Sand-Grouse has not yet been 
proved to extend to India, unless one accepts Chaman, now in the 
Baluchistan Agency, as sufficing. Barnes, writing of Chaman (Str, 
Feath. vol. be, pp. 218 & 458, 1880), says :— " The Large Sand-Grouse 
is very common, I found them breeding in May. The eggs, three 
in number, are, as regards shape and colour, exact counterparts 
of those of Pterocles exustus, but are of course much larger." The 
eggs are certainly not " exact counterparts of exustus " in colour 
and, as it is always possible that they may be found breeding in 
Sind or Baluchistan, I give' the following description of them. 

They are typical true ellipses in form. The ground-colour varies 

* Three important papers have recently been written on this family, intro- 
ducing two new genera. The first of these is one by Austin Roberts (Annals 
Transvaal Mus. vol. viii, pt, 4, pp, 194^8, October 1922), In this he creates 
the genus Nycliperdix and designates the type as Ptetvcles bicinclus. The 
second and third papers are by Bowen (Annals Mus, Novitates, no, 273, 
September 1917, and Academy Nat, Sci. Philadelphia, vol. Ixxxti, pp. 145^67, 
June 1930). In the first of the two latter papers Bowen creates the new genus 
Dilophua, and in the second he incorporates in Austin Roberta's new genus 
NyclipGTtlix two of our Indian species, indivus {—faavUttus} and lichtenaleini. 
Although I am not adopting this new genus in the present work there is no- 
doubt that there is much in the life-history of the Sand-Grouse to emphasize 
the very slight structural differences on which the genus ia based. Bowen 
give as a key to Nyclip^dix : 

A. First primary not less than £ longest Nycliperdix. 

B. First primary not more than \ longest Pterocles. 

Out Indian species show other characters which help to differentiate the 
two species. In Nyctiperdiz the wing ia shorter and more rounded, the 
plumage rather more lax and soft, both characters pointing to a more sedentary 
life, such as is actually the case. The barred breast again helps to separate 
the two , and these physical differences are correlated with different habita, 
habitat, flight, voice and also nidification. From what I have written the 
reader may think I should adopt this genus, but Sond-Grouse are few in 
number and, for the present, I refrain from adding to the genera until it is 
actually necessary. 

VOL. IV. K 
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from greyish stone-colour, pale dull cream, pale yellowish -grey, 
pale buff or greenish-grey to a rather warm buff stone-colour, 
sometimes tinged with green. As a series the pale dull tone is 
the dominating feature. The primary markings consist pf indefinite 
smudges, blotches and spots of reddish- brown, dull; grey-brown 
or dull rufous-browri, the edges often paler and merging inte the 
secondary markings, which are pale lavender -grey or purplish-grey. 
The markings of both kinds vary considerably in amount, sometimes 
being rather sparse, at other times numerous, but they are always 
more or leas evenly distributed over the whole surface. 

Seventy-eight eggs average 47-5X32*3 mm.: maxima 53-2X 
31-2 and 500x36-6 mm. ; minima 43-5x00-8 and 47-6x30-2 mm. 

It is of course impossible to say exactly when one would expect 
them to breed in India but, most probably, it would be in the hottest 
time of the year, in May and June. 

Williams was sure that these birds bred near Quetta, and he writes 
{Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. 611, 1829):— "In 
certain localities it undoubtedly breeds freely, especially on tbe 
Mastung and Pishin plains, and a large number also breed in the 
low sand-bills to the West of Quetta, but many a tiring day ended 
in a futile search for eggs." 



(1889) Pterocles tadicus (Gmelin). 
The Painted Sand-Gkouse. 

Ptenxles indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 264. 

This beautiful bird is found over the greater part of Western 
India and Central India North of about the centre of Bombay. 
It is common in Kanara, the Deccan, Central Provinces, Rajputana, 
Cutoh, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. To the East 
it has occurred as far as the Santhal Parganas, Raqchi, Hazaribagh 
and Gya. In the North-West Barton records it as occurring every 
year at Rustom near Mardan ; it has been shot near the Orakzai, 
and Whitehead records one of a pair being shot at Shinauri, 3,800 
feet, on the North-West Frontier (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xx, p. 908, 1011). 

This Sand-Grouse is a resident bird wherever found except, 
possibly, on the outer fringes of its ordinary habitat. It is not a 
desert-breeding bird, although it is essentially one of dry country 
and is never found in really wet districts. It breeds in broken 
country, stony hillsides and rocky ravines, but never in those 
without a certain amount of bush- or scrub-jungle, while Hume 
says that during part of the year tbey are to be found in the forests 
of the Deocan. Even here, however, Sparrow and others have 
found them breeding principally in stony ravines more or less covered 
with Bcrub-jungle. Adam says that it " is common -about the low 
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ranges of hills near the Sambhur Lake and doubtless throughout 
the Aravahs. Sometimes it is met with under the shado of the 
' toi ' (Euphorbia royliana) about halfway up the hills, but as a 
rule small parties are flushed at or near the base of the hills, where 
the ground is mostly stony." 

The nest is, as a rule, a mere scratching in among the stones 
and earth, rarely with a little grass or a few leaves in the hollow, 
which are most likely only wind-blown. Thompson is the only 
«olleetor ever to have found anything more than this. He writes: — 
" The nest was placed on the ground on a slight rise ; neatly and 
well put together, saucer-like, made of dried grass, bits of dried 
leaves of bamboos and other plants. The soil was sandy, with 
a thin forest growing on it, and the nest was placed under tbe 
shadow of a small tree," Such a nest may be aecepted as quite 
abnormal. 

As a rule the eggs are laid under the protection of a bush, tree 
or some clump of grass or other vegetation, or where a stone or boulder 
gives some shade during the hottest hours but, even this, is by no 
means always the case, and sometimes they are placed right out in 
the open, when shade and protection are easily obtainable in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The principal breeding season is probably April, May and June, 
but eggs have been taken at odd times throughout the year. 

The following shows dates and places where taken and by 
whom : — 

■January Pythian- A dams and Davidson (Khandesh). 

February Pythian-Adams and Davidson (Khandesh), Butler 

(Guzerat), Bingham {Bombay Pres.). 

March Hume, Adam (Aravalis), Pythian- Adams, Bulkley 

(Cutch), Sparrow (Deecan), Davidson and Wen- 
den (Khandesh). 

April Adam (Aravali), Pythian -Adams, Bulkley (Cutch), 

Sparrow (Deecan). 

May Bingham ; Sparrow (Deecan), 

June Barnes (Bombay), Felton (N. W. F.). 

August Betham (Poona). 

November Thompson (Chanda), Davidson (Khandesh). 

December Pythian- Adams. 

The number of eggs laid is three, sometimes two only. The shape 

is a true ellipse ; the texture is close and hard and the surface often 

highly glossed. They are very beautiful and remind one at once 

of the pink type of Nightjar's eggs, which they resemhie very closely 

except in size. 
The ground-colour varies from pale cream, pale salmon or 

salmon-huff to a warm salmon or salmon-buff ; a few eggs 

having a more yellow tinge and still fewer being very dull in 

tint, almost a grey-salmon. The markings vary considerably also. 

In most they consist of primary hlotches, specks and smudges of 

n2 
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some shade of light red to hrownish-red, with secondary similar 
marks of inky grey or lavender-grey. In most eggs these latter 
marks are the more numerous and dominate the tint but, in a few, 
the primary marks are bolder, darker and more numerous. 

A remarkable pair taken by Vid&l at Nasuic has the. ground pale 
cream, the whole surface covered with nnmerous hold though small 
blotob.es of bright red-brown or chestnut, with equally numerous 
secondary ones of grey and lavender. Another unusual clutoh 
taken by Sparrow in the Deecan has very few primary markings 
hut many secondary, one egg looking as if it had been dropped 
in ink and half washed. 

A still more curious pair has the ground-colour a dull pale sea- 
green with a few faded blotches and spots of grey and brown 
scattered here and there over the surface. 

Eighty-eight eggs averago 35-8X 25*0 mm. : maxima 40-Ox 
270 mm. ; minima 33-0x24-6 and 35-0x23-4 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, and the method by which this species, and 
apparently all others, ohtain moisture to damp their eggs is 
explained later on under Pteroehs alchata mudacuiua. I have no 
certain record --of the period of incubation in a wild sbate, but 
apparently it takes from twenty-one to twenty-three days. The birds 
sit very close, and during the heat of the day have been seen sitting 
on the eggs, the wings outspread and mouth wide open, panting for 
breath. Douhtless if the eggs were left for long in the heat of the 
midday sun they would soon be destroyed, hut they are sometimes 
left unoovered after the morning chill has gone and hefore the cool- 
ness of evening falls. 

Pterocles Hohlenstelnii Temm. 

The Close -barred Sasd-Grousb. 

(1890) Pterocles llJhlensleinii arabicus Neum. 

The Arabian Close-barred Sand-Gbouse. 

Pteroclen UcMensteinii arobicuz, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 285. 

Within our limits this Grouse apparently only breeds in Sind 
and, perhaps, British Baluchistan. Its normal breeding area ranges" 
from South Arahia to South Persia through Mesopotamia, and it 
is also resident in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

The Close- harred Saud-GroUse is very similar to the Painted 
Sand-Grouse in habits and habitat, but is found in more arid, desert- 
like country, thongh never, so far as I can ascertain, in country 
which has no cover. It seems to prefer broken, stony ravines, 
with thin burnt -up grass or short bush-seruh, situated at the foot 
of hills or actually inside them. Eates tells me that they are not 
very uncommon all along the foot of the Habb Hills in semi-sandy 
semi-stony country, where in the ravines one finds a little tamarisk 
or a few thorny shrubs growing. 
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Ogilvie-Grant (' Game-Birds, ' vol. i, p. 21, 1895) quotes Heuglin, 
who says he found some " nests " which contained " two cylindrical- 
shaped eggs, much the colour of dirty and faded Peewits' eggs." 
These were probahly incorrectly identified. 

There is also an egg of this species in the British Museum collection 
taken at Maroul hy Malan in 1851. This in general appearance is 
very like a small faded egg of Pterodes alchata. 

Recently Eates has taken a clutch of three eggs in Sind, off which 
he disturbed the bird, and had another pair brought to him from the 
same locality. Of the c/3, which he most generously sent to me, 
and the other c/2 he writes as follows : — " The c/3 was taken by 
myself on bare pebbly ground on which there was growing a little 
sprouting tamarisk and some ' khandaro ' thorn- bushes. The site 
selected was the bed of a dry hill-stream at the foot of the Hahb-Pir- 
Mangho Hills, and the bird, when I disturbed it, flew fluttering off 
•like a huge moth. All round the nest, which was just a scratching in 
the sandy-pehhly soil, there Were numerous marks of the Sand-Grouse 
feet, A similar clutch of two eggs was brought to me later by 
my collector from the same place. I inspected the nest, which was 
just like the first and made in a similar position. This Grouse 
frequents the hills and ravines along the Habb, and has a peculiar 
moth-like flight, and only drinks after dusk has fallen." 

Elsewhere he writes to me : " This bird has hahite quite unlike 
our common Sand-Grouse and is never found quite out m the open, 
but always where there is some coyer. I was sure they bred here 
m the scantily scrub-covered ravines, but much Work resulted in 
nothing more than the occasional putting up of a bird without 
revealing nests and eggs. The flight of the bird is so unmistakable 
that, as it flutters away, its identification is easy, especially as nowhere 
here is the Painted Sand-Grouso to be met with. These two birds, 
the Painted and Close -barred Sand-Gronse, are curiously alike in 
habits etc, and at first I thonght it Was the former when I put a' 
bird up, and it was not until I had shot one I found out what it was. 
I am sure it breeds here in some numbers, and if I could only 
manage to visit these ravines more often and at the right time 
I should be able to find many nests." 

The three eggs sent me by Eatcs, as well as the two others, are 
of the Painted Sand-Grouse type, though I have none of that bird's 
eggs which exactly match them. The ground is a pale clear cream 
and they are numerously flecked all over with reddish-brown and 
with more numerous and slightly larger blotches of lavender-grey 
underlying them. In shape they are long- cylindrical, the texture 
fine and elose and the surface rather glossy. 

They measure 37-5x23-0, 38-0x23*2 and 37*4X23-8 mm. 

The c/3 was taken on the 4th May, the c/2 in the end of that month, 
but Eates thinks that probahly more birds breed in June. What 
it is to visit these places where the hirds breed in Sind during the 
awful heat of these months can only be appreciated by those who 
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have seen a tropical desert summer, and the elucidation of their 
breeding has only been obtained by intense perseverence, endurance 
and patience. ( 

Pterocles coronatys (Licht.). 
The Coronetted Sand-Grouse. 

(1891) Pterocles oorooatus atratus Hartert. 
The Persian Ooronetted Sand- Grouse. 

Pterodes eoronatiw atratus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd od. vol. v, p. 267. 

The range of this Sand -Grouse is from Arabia, (? Palestine), 
through Mesopotamia, to Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
North-West India. 

In India it occurs all along the North- West Frontier and in Sind 
to the South. It does not occur East of the Indus. 

Little is known of the breeding of this Sand-Gronse, but it un- 
doubtedly breeds in Sind, as I have two oviduct eggs in my collection 
taken from bir3s shot, one in Kotri and the other somewhere near 
" Sehwan " on the Indus, The history of these two eggs is as follows. 
The first, which I owe to the generosity of Mr, Chas. Inglis, was 
given to him hy Dr. McMullen, who one day {34th April, 1907) shot 
two female Grouse with eggs ready for expulsion ; one of these was 
taken from a Coronetted Sand-GrouBe, the other from a Spotted 
Sand-Grouse. This was at Kotri. The other egg I purchased 
from theBulkley collection after his death, and beyond "21. 5. 1890, 
Sind-Bahichistan Frontier " there were no other details with it, 
Harrington Bulkley once wrote and told me that he had the previous 
day taken an oviduct egg of this bird. This was written from 
Sen wan, and undoubtedly refers to this egg, but it may possibly 
have been shot at some distance from this place. 

One egg is a pale grey very lightly blotched with brown and 
lavender-grey * the other egg is a darker yellow stone-colour 
more profusely marked with brown and grey and with a dense ring 
of brown spots at one end. They are of the usual texture and 
grain and the two measure 40-4X27-6 and 39*3x26-2 mm. 

In Quetta Williams found it breeding, and records (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xxxiii, p, fill, 1929) : — " It breeds in May and 
June in the wind-swept sand dunes tracts of tbe above-mentioned, 
places (Mach and Kirtha, Saranan and Gnlistan), its eggs being laid 
in a sheltered depression and no attempt being made to line the 
nest, if such it can be called. 

" The egga, three in number, are broad cylinders, rounded at the 
ends, of a close texture and glossy ; the ground-colour is either 
a pale drah or atone, marked with sienna of varying intensity and 
having underlying clouds of pale inky purple. _, - 

"The average of six eggs is 430-7x3-0 mm." 
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Pterocles alohata (Linn.). 
The Large Pin-tailed Sawd-Grouse. 

(1S92) Pterocles alohata caudaeutus (Gmelin). 

The Persian Large Pih-tailed Sand-Grouse. 

Pterocles alchata caudaeutus, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 268. 

This fine Sand-Grouse is found in enormous numbers in India 
in the North-West Trans-Indus country and again between the 
Indus and the Chenab ; it occurs in the Punjab as far as the Beas 
and the Ga7,a as far East as Ludhiana and I>elhi, and South it has 
been ohtained as far as Sambhur, Jodhpore, Bikanir and Deesa. 

Outside India it ranges from Abyssinia and Nubia and the South 
Prussian Steppes to Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

It has never been discovered breeding in India, but must surely 
do so sometimes, if not regularly. Bogle found it in pairs in Pesha- 
war and shot a female in June with an egg ready for expulsion, 
and it also possibly breeds in the Quetta district. At the same time 
we have no places in India which resemble the huge mud-flats on 
which this Sand-Grouse breeds in such thousands in Mesopotamia. 
Pitman, when advancing on Kut-el-Amara in June and July, refers- 
to one of the baiting places aa " one huge breeding ground," the 
birds not selecting the barest places like the Spotted Sand-Grouse, 
but making the scrapes for their eggs on places growing grass, 
thin vetch or the Polygonum, the seeds of which form their staple 
food. Vast multitudes breed in the same area, many nests being 
within a few yards of one another, placed without regard to any 
special shelter. Many millions of pairs must breed in the Tigris 
Valley, for day after day the troops were passing through breeding 
country in which the birds literally swarmed. 

In Mesopotamia they bred from early May to the middle of July, 
but most birds laid in the last week of May and the first two of June. 

Three eggs are generally laid, but sometimes two only. 

I described the eggs in the ' Fauna J as follows : — " They are the 
boldest and most richly marked of all Sand -Grouse eggs. In ground- 
colour they vary from a pale cream or yellowish -stone to a bright 
warm buff or salmon-pink. The primary markings consist of bold 
blotches and a few specks of vandyke-brown or deep red with 
light grey or neutral-tint secondary markings. These are numerous 
and generally distributed all over the surface, in a few eggs being 
more numerous at the larger end. In shape they are nearly true 
ellipses." One hundred eggs average 45-0x30*4 mm. : maxima 
49-9x29*9 and 40-1x38-3 mm.; minima 39*6x28-3 and 46-lX 
280 mm.'' 

*Both birds incuhate, and probably the male docs more of this. 
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wort than the female. Both sexes also help to scratch opt hollows 
in the ground but, as the birds do this constantly when resting, 
dusting etc., it is possible that only the female prepares the scrape 
in which the eggs are laid. I 

Most interesting accounts have been written of the manner 
in which Sand-Grouse give their young drink, and it is obvious that 
the same method serves to damp the eggs from time to time through- 
out incubation, an act essential to their successful hatching. 

Meade- Waldo was the first to observe this and, as it is a character- 
istic of all Sand-Grouse and applies equally to all our Indian birds, 
T deal fully with it here. 

In 1896 (' Zoologist,' p. 299) Meade-Waldo gave an account of' 
the breeding of P. alchalain confinement, anddescrihes how the male, 
after the young were hatched, Would "rub his breast violently 
up and down on the ground, a motion quite distinct from dusting, 
and when his feathers Were all awry would get into his drinking- 
water and saturate the feathers of his underparts. When soaked 
he would go through the motions of flying away, nodding his head 
«tc. Then, remembering that his family was close by, would run 
up to the hen, make a demonstration, when the young would run 
out, get under him, and suck the water from his breast." 

Later (Avicultural Mag. 1906, p. 219) Meade- Waldo gave a 
further account of this procedure, which is so interesting that I quote 
it in full : — " Incuhation lasts from 21 to 23 days, the hen sits 
by day, the cock taking her place by night, usually going on the 
«ggs about 5 P.M. Both parents brood the young when they are 
very small, 

" The extraordinary method employed by the parent male Sand- 
Grouse of conveying water to their youug by saturating the feathers 
of the hreast was first descrihed by me in 1896, and since by Mr. St. 
Quintin in his interesting account of the successful rearing of 
P.exu&tua. I have had the gooil fortune to see the males of P. arena- 
rius and P. alchata getting water for their young in a wild state, 
but had I not seen it administered m confinement would have con- 
sidered them demented hirds trying to dust in mud and water. 

" In very waterless plaees this method of procuring water -must 
be most precarious, for I saw P, arenarius waiting by the wells" 
and going to the muddy spot where the skins used to be laid hefore 
being loaded on to the camels, and where the water was slopped over 
from the troughs when the animals drank. I also saw them fly 
over the prickly Zareba surrounding the tent-villages and go to 
where there was a soft spot for the same purpose. I, did (? not) 
see P. alcTiaius actually soaking themselves, but I repeatedly saw 
cocks pass over, their white breasts soaked m mud and water." 

Pitman also made some useful notes on their habits and writes 
to me : — " About the question you ask me as to P. a. caudacvlus 
giving their young ones drink during the breeding season. I often 
tried to watch the young ones when newly hatched and when 
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older, but had no luck, and never saw them drinking as Meade- 
Waldo describes. On the other hand, I have succeeded in rearing 
a large number of the clucks, and I found them to be very thirsty- 
little creatures, drinking greedily more than once in a day when 
they get the chance. I have watched this Sand-Grouse drinking 
in their thousands in June and July, and I have noticed the birds 
go right out into the water and thoroughly soak the whole of their 
body-plnmage underneath, so much so that it is perfectly noticeable 
when the birds are on the wing flying back from watering, as their 
breasts and bodies are bedraggled and muddy." 

It should be noted, however, that for a great part of the time 
Pitman saw this performance going on the birds had eggs which 
had not hatched, so that the Wetting of the breast would have served 
to damp the eggs, although not required to water the young. 

Thornhill and Macgrath also refer to this habit of the birds in 
^Mesopotamia. The latter says that he noticed the birds when 
drinking sometimes settled on the water, a pair so settling on the 
Tigris in front of him, and he remarks that "when on the water they 
floated high and looked like Gulls." 



Pterocles exustus Teinm, 

The Common Sand-Grouse. 

(1893) Pterocles exustus erlangerl Neum. 
The Indian Common Sand -Geo use. 

Pterocles exusktu erlangeri, Fauno B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 271. 

There seems nothing to add to the distribution given in the 
'Fauna': — "In our own area it occurs practically everywhere 
in the plains where the rainfall is not too heavy. It does not occur 
in Ceylon, but is found in the open parts of Travaneore, whilst 
Blanford found them near Trichinopoly. East it is found as far 
as Baneegange and Birhhum. It is common in parts of Sind and 
has been killed in Kashmir " (by Col. Faithful). Outside India 
it is found in South and South-West Palestine, South Arabia to 
Baluchistan. 

Hume sums Up its breeding liauuts as follows : — " The Common 
Sand-Grouse breeds throughout the drier and harer portions of 
the more or less sandy plains of the Continent of India. , Rocks 
and hills, forests and swamps, it equally eschews, and the haunts 
it best loves, and where its neats may be found in greatest numbers, 
are scattered fallow or stubblo, or newly ploughed fields, dotted 
about on and surrounded by large semi-desert plains." 

All I can add to this is that occasionally it does breed in praotically 
desert country. Harrington Bulkley obtained a clutch of eggs in 
Sind, where it is a rare hreeding straggler, " laid on hare rocky 
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ground, near Karachi, with no shelter of any kind," and another 
clutch taken near Kharagoda, in Cutch, was on similar ground. 
Eates also has obtained eggs in Sind in April from near the Habb. 

The nest, as a rule, is a mere scratching in the ground and 
generally unlined, Davidson, Khan Nizam -oo-deen, who collected 
an immense series of eggs for Hume, Hume himself, Butler and 
many others never found a nest lined, but R. M. Adam, A. Anderson 
and one or two others speak of hollows being "scantily lined," 
or " lined," with scraps of grass or grass-stems. 

In most places the scrape for the eggs is made in the open without 
shelter of any kind, but sometimes they are made under the pro- 
tection of a clod or tuft of grass. Out of vast numbers examined 
the Kban found only two scrapes made under the shelter of the 
roots of tufts of grass. Adam also found a nest protected hy the 
leaves of a bunch of Sarpat grass ; Butler found them, some " on 
bare ground ; others in grass banks, sometimes in the open, at 
other times under a tussock of grass." 

When laid in the open the heat is often most intense, and one 
pities the poor bird on its eggs, which must, however, be covered, 
or the heat would destroy them. Coek refers to this, when ho" 
remarks : — " The Common Sand -Grouse lays its eggs in a hollow 
amid loose stones (I speak of the environs of Nowshera) in the months 
of May and June, usually on barren arid ground, the heat of which 
ia terrible at that time of year. I have frequently found the eggs 
with the albumen semi -coagulated from the heat, and I fancy 
that if the bird left its eggs for any time during the heat of the day 
they would be baked." 

This Sand-Grouse has also been watched wading, swimming and 
hathing in water, and St. Quintin records it giving its young drink 
in the same manner as already recorded under P. a. caitdacutus, 
and douhtless this serves al'to to damp the eggs as much as 
necessary. 

The breeding season lasts throughout the year, but I know of 
no actual record of an August egg. In the Southern half of its 
range more eggs are laid from January to April than in other months, 
while in the North most are laid between March and May. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is three but, occasionally, two eggs ' 
only are laid. W. Blewitt once found five eggs in the same nest 
which he beheved to belong to a pair. Khan Nizam -oo-deen also 
once found five eggs in one spot, but three were placed a couple of 
inches apart from the other two, and the five were the produce of 
two hens, as was doubtless the case in the five seen by Blewitt. 

The ground-colour varies from very pale to rather darker grey, 
sometimes slightly tinged with yellowish, and the surface is covered 
equally all over with small irregular blotches, freckles and spots 
ranging from pale reddish-brown to a rather rich brown. Tha 
secondary marks are of pale grey, inky-grey or lavender and, in 
some eggs, these predominate and give the general tone to the egg. 
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In a few eggs the blotches are rather larger, bolder and more scanty, 
while I have one egg in which they form a broad definite ring at the 
smaller end. Taking the eggs as a whole they give one the im- 
pression of a grey-brown series, while those of the Painted Sand- 
Grouse appear to be a salmon-huff. 

Two hundred eggs average 36*8x26-2 mm. : maxima 40-5x26-1 
and 34-1x28-2 mm. ; minima 32-9x24*9 and 34-1x23-2 mm. 

Incuhation is said to take twenty days ; in other respects its 
habits are those of the family. 

(1894) Pterocles senegallus Linn. 

The Spotted Sahd-Grouse. 
PleroeUs se-negallus, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 273, 

This Sand-Grouse is found from Algeria, through North Africa 
and part of the Sahara, North and South Nubia and Egypt, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, to Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the North-West 
Indian frontier and Sind. 

In India it is a common resident bird in Sind and doubtless 
elsewhere on the North-West Baluchistan frontier. It occurs, 
not very uncommonly, in the Runn of Cutch and bas also been 
recorded from Jamboghora, West of Ahmedabad ; from Poharan 
between Jesalpore and Jodhpore and from Shapur in the Punjab. 

Mr. Percy Hyde, in writing to me, said he had seen flocks about 
18 miles from Karachi, and the farthest East record seems to be 
a bird shot near Nagar in Jodhpore. 

This Sand-Grouse probably breeds in some numbers in Sind 
if one could hit on exactly the right place at the right time. K. P*. 
Eates, who has done exceptionally good field-work with the Sand- 
Grouse in Sind, tells me that the birds are so numerous that he is 
sure that somewhere they must breed in great numbers. The 
difficulties of transport etc. and the appalling heat make the search 
for their breeding grounds a most difficult matter, Eates had 
many heart -breaking journeys without result before one was 
attended finally with success, when in Khonju, in the Sakkur District, 
he at last came on nests, though even this he believes can only be 
an outlying post of some area where they breed in far greater numbers. 
With his usual generosity he has presented me with two clutches, 
one of three eggs and one of two, with which he supplies the following 
notes :— " I have ascertained that this Sand-Grouse breeds sparingly 
hut regularly in Ubauro taluka, Sakkur District, and I bave taken 
eggs at Goh-jo-pat and Khmja, a tract of more or less bare plain 
with a scattered thin growth of stunted ' kundi ' scrub and kandaro 
thorn. The nests consist of mere scratchmgs in the ground, unlined 
and unprotected in any way, right out in the bare plain." 

Pearson obtained two clutches of three eggs each near Kotri in 
Sind during May. In addition to these, oviduct eggs, now in my 
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collection, were taken by Dr. G. C. McMuIlen near Ko.fcri on the 
24th April, 1907, and two more by Fletcher (Joum. Bomb., Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xiii, p. 304, 1901) 14 miles North of Khafgpra, Smd. 
There was also another soft-sbelled egg, unblowable, taken from a 
third female on. the same date, the 19th. February. 

Pitman, Cox, Cheesman, Tomlinson and others took many eggs in 
Mesopotamia, and the first-named told me, in epistola, that " They 
are /airly common and breed round Kut and Sinn, though I was 
not lucky enough to find any clutoh of eggs I could keep and clean. 
The birds seem to prefer the same bare ground for breeding purposes 
as that normally frequented by them at other seasons, and which 
is Well away from human habitation. At the end of June I found 
a clutch of three eggs laid on the ground ; there was no sign of any 
nest and the eggs were laid on the bare hard ' pat ' (dried mud) 
of a dried up marsh. Unfortunately they were on the point of 
hatching, and it was quite impossible for me to clean them." 

Cox and Cheesman took two clutches of three eggs each, one at 
" Aggur Qaf near Bagdad " on the 14th August and one " Near 
Bagdad " on the 25th July. 

Single eggs were preserved out of hard-set clutches which were 
taken by Pitman on the 27th June and 3rd July, while Tomlinson 
m the Bussorah District also took eggs in June and Aharoni 
a single egg on the 15th May, «■ 

It seems, therefore, that in Mesopotamia they breed from early 
May to the end of August, while in India eggs have been taken from 
the 19th February (Fletcher) to the 16th May (Pearson and Fates). 

In shape the eggs are typically cylindrical. In colour they are 
pale stone-buff or creamy cafe-au-lait, in one instance a rich cream 
and in another faintly greenish. They are marked all over with 
small blotches, spots and speaks of pale rather reddish- brown 
and a few smaller spots of <&rk umber-brown. The secondary 
marks are fewer than the primary in most eggs and are of pale grey- 
brown or lavender. As a series the eggs give one an impression 
of dull grey-buff. Most eggs are dull and dully marked, only 
exceptional eggs being at all richly coloured. 

Forty-six eggs average 40-9x28-4 mm. : maxima 48-5x28-0 and- 
41-8X30-2 mm. ; minima 36*2x23-1 and 381x26-6 mm. 

(1896) Syrrhaptes ttbetanns Gould. 
The Tibetan Sand-Grouse. 

Syrrhaptes tibetanus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 277. 

Tliis grand Sand-Grouse is found within our limits in Ladak, 
Lahul and Sikkim, is very common in Tibet and extends North 
to tbe Pamirs and Koko Nor. 

Ludlow in his paper on the birds of Gyantse- (Ibis, 1928, 
p. 216) says :— " I bave never seen this bird below 14,000 feet in 
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summer, and have seen it only once near Gyantse, and that was in 
the depth of winter. At Tuna, Dochen, and Kala, and in other 
places in the vicinity of the lakes, it is often met with, and I have 
encountered it on the mountain slopes when in pursuit of Ammon, 
and watched it in the early morning fly down to drink on the shores 
of the Rham-tso. Mr. P. Williamson, I.C.S., on 19. 0. 25, whilst 
hunting for Ammon at Neru, obtained a clutch of three eggs which 
he very kindly presented to me. The eggs were laid in a shallow 
depression on the bare mountain side at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 
There was no attempt at a nest, and it was only by disturbing one 
of the parent birds that the eggs were discovered." 

In Ladak Osmaston met with it near the Tso Moriri Lake, 15,000 
feet, at the end of June, and on the 18th of that month found a pair 
of freshly hatched young in down. 

From the time Steen was Agent in Gyantse I have had the eggs 
sent me almost yearly by him and his successors. These all describe 
the bird as being a frequenter of high desert plateaux which are very 
bleak, hare and stony, or of the country surrounding very high 
elevation lakes at 14,000 to 16,000 feet. Many eggs have been 
sent me as from Gyantse, but it seems that all these have been taken 
from the surrounding hills about 2,000 feet higher than the Gyantse 
Plain, which is only 12,000-12,500 feet. Some men whom I sent 
to the Hram-tso Lake to hunt for eggs of Larus brunnicephaltus 
sent me eggs of this bird which they said they had found on the hard 
and caked mud environment of the lake and above where the Gulls 
usually bred. 

Every one describes the nest as a scratching in among the small 
stones or earth with no lining except in one case, and the leaves and 
scraps then found were probably wind-blown. They were very 
seldom under shelter of any kind, but were usually built on the lee- 
ward side of a ridge or crest of a hill. The old birds sit very close, 
often not moving until almost trodden on. 

The hreeding season is principally May and June, but I have a 
clutch of three eggs taken above Gyantse on the 17th April and 
have seen another set taken on the 24th July. 

In the last ten years I have been fortunate in obtaining eggs in 
some numhers from D. Maedonald and his son John, and have also 
managed to acquire from other collections clutches taken by L. Weir, 
R. S. Kennedy and others, so that I now have a fine series. 

In shape the eggs are typical of the Sand-Grouse. In colour 
they are stone-grey or stone-buff, as a rule rather dull and pale 
but, occasionally, a little warmer and brighter and sometimes tinged 
with yellowish. The markings consist of small primary blotches 
and specks of reddish- brown, rarely yellow or sienna-brown, scattered 
sparsely more or less over the whole surface and seldom more 
numerous at the larger end than elsewhere. The underlying marks 
are larger and in colour are pale washed-out inky or grey. In two 
clutches of three eggs each the markings are rather larger and bolder 
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than usual, though still fewer in number, and are tinged -with 
chestnut-brown. 

Except for their greater size they are very like the eggs) of Pallas'a 
Sand-Grouse. 

Forty eggs average 49-2x31-9 ram.: maxima 54-0x31*2 mm. 
and 48-5X 34-6 mm. ; minima 44-Ox 2&-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate but, beyond this, nothing more has been 
recorded except that they sit very close and will, if they think 
they have not been ohserved, sometimes allow passers-by to come 
very near. 



Order VI. GALLING. 

(Gallinaceous Birds.) 

Suborder ALECTOROPODES- 

(Pheasants, Partridges and Grouse.) 

Family PHASIANID^E. 

(Pheasants and Partridges.) 

Subfamily PAVONINE. 
(Peafowl.) 

(1897) PaVo crlstatus Linn. 
The Common Peafowl. 

Pavo cristatus, Fauna B. I., Bieds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 282, 

The Common Peafowl is found over nearly the whole of India 
and Ceylon with the exoeption of the Trans-Indus country in the 
North-West and the extreme North-East of India next to Burma. 
In some places, such as Sind, it is now common although not 
indigenous, but in the 24th Parganas, Nadia and adjoining districts 
of Eastern Bengal it is now extinot though once common and, 
even in the Santhal Parganas etc., is almost so. It does not occur 
over the greater part of the Sunderbands, but I have seen it in 
Mymensingh and Barisal in the low-lying forest bordering tbe 
coastal and great tidal rivers. It is also found and is still common 
in many districts of Assam North and South of the Brahmapootra, 
though in the districts of Bengal East of the Bay its^lac© is taken 
by the next bird, the Burmese Peafowl. 
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There can be no doubt that at one time the Peafowl everywhere 
was the forest-loving, secretive bird that it still is in those parts 
of India, such as the wilds of Assam, where it is not sacred and has, 
therefore, the same enemies, human and otherwise, that it has 
everywhere else. 

At the present time there are many places where no man's hand 
can he raised against it and, in consequence, the birds have hecome 
almost domesticated and will breed in any patch of jungle, grove 
or cluster of bushes or hamboos close to, or almost inside, villages, 
while at other times they will hreed in sugar-cane and other tall, 
thick crops. 

In North Cachar, where it was common up to some 2,000 feet, 
as well asin the plains of the adjoining districts, its favourite breeding 
haunts were in very dense forest growing beside streams, and they 
specially affected those with a thick undergrowth of Bir bushes 
and thorny creepers. These bushes grow well apart, haviug little 
or no foliage for a couple of feet or so, above which they spread 
out into wide table-shaped tops which are almost impenetrable 
for man or big animals, yet easy for movement 'of Peafowl and small 
animals. 

In North Cachar they also sometimes bred in pockets of caue, 
ekra and thick jungle lying in the hollows between the rolling grass 
and Oak-covered hills up to 3,000 feet. These pockets nearly 
always held water, stagnant or running, and water seems to be an 
ahsolute necessity for these very thirsty birds. Even when breeding 
practically in the open in cultivation etc. they still affect water, 
and Hume says : " canal-hanks fringed with trees and traversing 
rich cultivation are their special delight." Marshall (G, F. L,) says 
much the same : " The Peafowl breeds during the rains in the 
Saharunpore, Bulandshahr and Aligurh districts, usually among 
the thick undergrowth on the canal-banks." 

The nest is merely a scratching in the ground, sometimes unlined, 
occasionally well filled with grass, leaves and sticks, often merely 
wind-hlown but, sometimes, apparently carried and placed therein 
hy the birds themselves. If placed in jungle, such as the Bir 
hushes referred to ahove, little or no attempt at concealment is 
made hut, as a rule, in the wilder forests and jungles it is built in 
tangles of briars, creepers or scrub which hide it. 

Peafowl often breed in queer places. I once found a nest, from 
which the young had hatched, placed in a tangle of ereepers and 
fallen rubbish on the top of a low bush, a few fragments of broken 
shell showing how it had once been occupied. Anderson once 
obtained three eggs of this Peafowl from an old nest of the White^ 
backed Vulture, built in a tree in which Peafowl were in the habit 
of roosting. From Kashmir, again, Ward sent me two eggs taken 
from a Neophron's nest, one heing that of a Peafowl and the other 
that of the Vulture, who was sitting on the two when taken. 

Professor Littledale also records that when the country round 
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Baroda geta flooded the Peafowl resort to the big trees for nesting 
purposes, and he records the tailing of three fresh eggs from a hollow 
formed by the great limbs of a Banyan-tree. i 

Over most of India the breeding season starts after the rains 
break in the middle of June and continues until September, but 
clutches of eggs may often be found in other months also. Both 
Hume and Adam took eggs in October, while Coltart took them 
in Bihar in April, and I have taken them in March and April in the 
hills of Assam. In the South of India they breed principally in 
April and May, but Miss Cockburn gives June and July as the breeding 
months in the Nilgiris. In Ceylon Legge says they breed from 
January to April, but Wait says that they lay after the North-East 
Monsoon has begun. 

I think four to six eggs is the normal clutch ; Hume says up to 
eight and that he has never seen more. Miss Cockburn certainly 
says that in the Nilgiris they lay ten to fifteen, but this is not the 
experience of any of the great number of ornithologists who have 
worked there since her time. Three cgga only are often incuhated. 

The eggs are (vide Hume) " typical rasorial ones, with thick, 
very strong and glossy shells, closely pitted over their whole surface 
with minute pores." In shape they are very broad, blunt ovals, 
hut sometimes curiously pointed ones may be seen. , 

The colour varies from a very pale cream or cafe-au-lait to a 
decided huff or cream. Occasionally eggs are flecked, sparingly 
or plentifully, with a darker buff or huff-brown, while I have seen 
one curious egg mottled all over with grey as if mildewed. 

One hundred eggs average 69-7x52-1 mm, : maxima T l% t 2yJ}<te\ 
and 73-4x58*9 mm. ; minima 61-2x43-1 mm. 



(1898) Pa?o muticus Linn. 

The Bubmesb Peafowl. 
Pavo muticus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 284, 

This very handsome Peafowl is found over the whole of Burma, 
Siam, Cochin China, the Malay States, Java and possibly Sumatra, 
To the North it occurs, through it is rare, in the Lushai Hills and 
Chittagong Hill Traots. It formerly ranged to Manipur, but appears 
now to be extinct. There are a few birds in the North Cachar Hills, 
hut these are said to he the descendants of imported hirds, though 
it is possible they are a remnant of the hirds which once inhabited 
these and the adjoining district of Manipur, 

The breeding habits of this species differ in no way from those 
of the really feral examples of the preceding bird. It breeds either 
in forest, and that of the most dense, or, very occasionally, in thick, 
long grass and reeds, or in bamboo-jungle. One nest from which 
three eggs were taken on the 21st May in North Cachar was in a 
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very thick tangle of thorny bushes almost impossible to get through. 
The nest was a large scratching in the earth about 2 feet across and 
nearly 6 inches deep in the centre, but filled with a mass of reed- 
blades, grass and leaves, the whole being screened by the big 
buttresses of a huge Cotton-tree, between which it was placed, 

Gairdner and Keddle found numerous nests in Siam and, among 
others, the latter records half incubated eggs on the 9th April 
and chickens a fortnight old on the 18th March. 

Mackenzie, Hopwood, Cook and others also took numerous nests 
in many parts of Burma and state the bird is extraordinarily 
common on some of the rivers. 

Blanford recorded the breeding season in Moulmein as- being from 
June to September but in Pegu as about March. Since his time we 
have learnt much more about this Peafowl, and now know that 
practically over the whole of its area January to the end of April 
forms the chief breeding season, though a few birds may breed after 
the rains start in July to September, perhaps second broods. 

The number of eggs laid is three to six and I have no record of 
any bigger clutch. 

They camiot of course be distinguished from those of the Indian 
.species, but pointed eggs are more common. 

Thirty-six eggs average 72*7x53-5 mm,: maxima 8G-0X54-4 
and 75-6x55-2 mm. ; minima 67-4x51-0 mm. 



Subfamily ABGUSIANIN^E. 

(Akcus and Polyflectron Pheasants.) 

(1890) Argusianus argus (Linn.). 
The Argus Pheasant. 
Argit&iantts argiw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, v, p. 28 G, 

This reniarkahle Pheasant is a resident in the Malay States, the 
South of Tenassorim and Siam in the North, and Sumatra in the 
South. 

To quote Davison on this bird's habits : — "They haunt exclusively 
the depths of the evergreen forest and each male chooses some 
open level spot, sometimes down in a dark gloomy ravine, entirely 
surrounded and shut in by dense cane-brakes and rank vegetation." 

Hardly anything is known about its breeding. Davison writes : — 
" I was unable to find the nest, but from what I could learn, the 
female builds a rude nest on the ground in some dense cane-brake, 
laying seven or eight eggs, minutely speckled with brown like a 
Turkey's, and hatching and rearing her brood without any assistance 
■or interference from the male. They are said to have no regular 
breeding season, the females laying at all times except the height 
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of the rains. I secured two nestlings about a week olid on tbe 28th 
February," ' 

Oates describes two eggs laid in captivity as " pale reddish buff, 
freckled with pale reddish brown. In one specimen ihe freckles 
are coarse and distributed all over the shell, in the other they are 
minute and clustered round the two ends." 

In my own collection I bave two eggs collected by natives for 
Waterstradt, then bought by Kuschel, who gave them to Dr. Coltart 
and myself. Of these two eggs, both the production of wild birds, 
one is a very pale cafe-au-lail, so minutely freckled or stippled with a 
darker shade as to appear unicoloured, while the other is a pale clear 
cream, almost white. A third egg, laid by a captured bird and given 
to me by Kloss, is exactly like the second of the Waterstradt eggs. 

Oates's two eggs measured 2-55X 1*85 inches and 2-6x 1*9 inches 
(=64*8x46-0 and 66*0x48*2 mm.). 

The three in my collection measure 66-9x42*8, 68-0x46-3 
and 01-3x44*0 mm. 

It is not known how many eggs are laid, but Davison's estimate 
of seven or eight seems excessive. He saw two nestlings only^ and 
birds in captivity have not been known to lay more than two, 
so it seems possible that, as with the Polyplectrons, only two eggs 
are laid. 

Polyplectron bicalcaratum. 

The Peacock-Pheasant. 

(1900) Polyplectron bicalcaratum bicalcaratum (Linn.). 
The Burmese Peacock-Pheasant. 

PolpptectTtm bicalcaTatum bicalcaratum, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, 
p. 289. 

Lowe defines the area of tNis Peacock-Pheasant as " Chittagong, 
■ Chin and Kachin Hills, South to Tenasserim, East to Si am." 

The babits and nidification of tliis race differ in no way, so far 
as is known at present, from those of the next hhd, of which a full 
account is given, principally from my own experience. 

I have very few eggs of this race ; it is very common in the Chin 
Hills and, indeed, in the lower ranges of nearly all the Burmese 
hills, hut the nest and eggs seem to bave escaped the close search of 
numerous collectors. P. C. Cook obtained two eggs in the Kachin 
Hills on the 14th April ; Macdonald took two others in the Chin 
Hills on the 22nd April and, finally, Partridge junior collected two 
for me, together with the bird, on tbe 3rd March ; but one of these 
last eggs was broken by the struggles of tile hen when snared. 

This would seem to show that the normal clutch is two only, 
and the eggs are exactly like those of the Bhutan and Assam race. 

My five eggs average 47-5x37-5 mm. and vary between 45-4X 
37*0 and 50-9x38-3 mm. 
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(1901) Polyplectron bicalearatum bakeri Lowe. 
The Bhutan Peaoock-Pheasant. 

Polyplectron biixUcaratum, bakeri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 291. 

This race was named by Lowe from Bhutan, and it extends West 
into Sikkim and East into Assam, Cachar, Sylhet and Manipur. 

All the birds of this genus are skulkers in forest of some kind, 
both in the plains and in the foot-hills up to some 2,000 feet and, 
as stragglers only, up to 6,000. They are most common in thick 
cover along the banks of streams and are equally partial to dense 
evergreen forest, tangled scrub and secondary growth in deserted, 
cultivation or thick scrub and bamboo mixed. Perhaps their 
favourite haunt is the matted undergrowth and thin small-tree 
forest found in the third and fourth year after a hill rice-field has- 
been left uncultivated. The mixed grass, weed and bush in these 
places often grow so close together that it is difficult to force a way 
through and quite impossible to do so quietly. They are also 
fond of ravines in very broken country in which outcrops of rock 
and a thick growth of low bushes are found between the great trees 
of virgin forest. Wherever they may breed water will not be far off ; 
this may be a wide stream, a trickling brooklet down tbe hillside 
or a pool of water but, if the latter, this will be pure and clean and 
not dirty stagnant water. 

The nest is almost invariably exceptionally well hidden, and one 
generally finds it hy noticing the bird sneaking away and then 
hunting round a few yards back from wbere first spotted. Coltart's 
and my experience of the nests, and we have hoth seen dozens, 
is tbat they are very primitive. Often there is no scratching or 
natural hollow, the eggs being dumped on a few dead leaves collected 
together or even laid on the debris as it has falleh. Sometimes, 
the birds scratch out hollows and fill them in with leaves and debris, 
but this is the best we have seen. Hume, however, in ' Game-Birds,' 
quotes Clarke as describing a nest of this Pheasant which was " made 
of twigs and leaves roughly put together, with an apology of a 
lining of the bird's own feathers, and possessed sufficient cohesion 
to permit of its removal, eggs and all, to my bungalow." 

The breeding season is quite well denned. Most birds lay in 
April and May, though I have taken a good many eggs hi the latter 
half of March and in June. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is two, and an examination of the 
ovaries of many hreeding birds show two to be the number generally 
laid. At the same time I have taken several threes and fours and 
one or two fives, while Coltart found a clutch of six. This latter, 
like several of the higger clutches taken by myself, was obtained 
in circumstances which would seem to prove that they were laid 
by one and the same bird. On one occasion when camping in some 
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rice-clearings on a hillside we were examining a patch of ground, 
too broken to allow of being cultivated, in which we had heard 
the chuckling of this bird and hoped to find the nest. After half an 
hour's search one of the Nagas, who was helping me, found the nest 
in a bed of weeds and nettles, containing five eggs. Leading to the 
nest was a tunnel well worn by thq birds' frequent entrance and 
exit. In this we set some nooses and then retired and, within half 
an hour, the Pheasant returned to her nest and was caught. The 
patch of jungle was not big and was surrounded by open rice-fields 
so, when we beat the ravines, nothing could escape unseen, yet we 
could put up nothing more than a couple of Bustard -Quail. 'It 
would appear most unlikely that three hens could have found this 
isolated nest arid all have laid in it. Coltart also was fully convinced 
that his six eggs were all laid by one and the same bird. 

The eggs are just like the eggs of any one of the Kali] Pheasants 
— that is to say, they range from a pale cream to a rich chocolate- 
buff, being most often a warm cream-buff. Unlike the Kalij eggs, 
however, they are nearly always more or less stippled all over with 
specks, small blotches and spots of white in some cases of a chalky 
white, but often looking merely as if wanting the pigment laid on 
elsewhere. 

The texture is very hard and fine and the surface glossy, while 
in sbape the eggs are broad ovals, very little pointed at the smaller 
end and rather broader in proportion than Kalij eggs. 

Forty eggs average 46-5 X 35-9 mm. : maxima 50- 8x37-0 and 
48-2X38-1 mm. ; minima 43- 2 X 35-0 and 44-0x34-0 mm. 

The male is monogamous and keeps close to the hen when sitting, 
but I do not think ho assists in incubation. j 

When the cbicks are hatched and begin to run about thoy generally 
keep close behind and under the tail of the female, who spreads it 
like a fan and holds it over them. 

Pocock (Avicultural Mag/ vol. ii, pp. 229-237, 1911) has given 
a good account of the display of this beautiful bird in captivity 
which agrees well with what I have seen performed by wild birds. 
On one occasion I was lying on the ground by a tiny forest-stream, 
which rippled and fell in pigmy cascades over boulders and mossy 
banks in deep forest, when a pair of these Pheasants came out of-the 
dense undergrowth into a small open space in front of me. For 
a few minutes both just scratched round for grubs and insects, 
and then suddenly the cock began to display. At first he merely 
xan round the female with tail raised and partly extended and both 
wings drooping and spread out ; in a few minutes he stopped and 
sank slowly to the ground until his breast rested on it. His tail 
and wings were then raised until the three formed a widespread 
\ipright fan, the tips of the secondaries meeting over and in front of 
the tail whilst the head was buried in the soft breast-feathers. 
As soon as the hen moved the head was partly thrust out. For 
some time the female paid no attention and continuefl to feed, but 
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shortly she too became excited and did a little posturing and wing- 
spreading on her own account, but never gave ft full display like 
that of the cock bird, and almost immediately copulation took 
place. 

(1902) Polypleotroa malacoensls Scop. 
The Malay Peacock -Pheasant. 
PolifpUctron matacc&nsis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ctl. vol. v, p. 292. 

Within our limits this Pheasant only occurs in the extreme 
South of Tenasserim, whence it extends to the Malay States and 
Sumatra and to Pechaburi and Ratburi in South-West Siam. 

Itfc habits and nidification are those of the genus. 

The only three eggs I have seen of this bim are two laid in cap- 
tivity in Berlin in April and one of a pair sent me with a skin of a 
female shot off the nest which contained two eggs, one being broken 
in transit. These three eggs measure 45-7x35-3, 49-5x32-0 and 
43-4x34*9 mm. The second is probably abnormally large. 



Subfamily PHASIANINiE. 

(Tbue Pheasants and Jungle-fowl.) 

Gallus bankiva*. 
The Red Jungle-fowl. 

(1903) Gallus bankiva murghj Rob. & Ktoss. 
The Indian Red Jungle -fowl. 

Oall&s bankiixt murghi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 295. 

The Red Jungle-fowl is found in the Lower Himalayas from 
Kashmir to East and South Assam ; North and East Central 
Provinces, Western Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa ; 
Mundla, Raipur, Bastar and South to the Godavery. As Hume 
and others have pointed out, the range of the Jungle -fowl coincides 
almost exactly with that of the Sal -tree {Shorea robusta) and the 
habitat of the Swamp-deer {Cervus duvauceli). 

Out Jungle-fowl is, as its name infers, a bird of the forest and 
jungle, but it really does not much matter what kind of jungle it is. 
Probably it prefers fairly dense jungle with cultivation roundabout, 



* I see no reason to depart from the nomenclature used in the ' Fauna.' It 
is quite impossible to use gallus, which Linumug applied to & domestic form, 
not the Re<l Jungle-fowl, which he described with the adjective ptt.gnax. 
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so that it can breed in the former and feed in the latter. In the 
hills, where it is common up to 5,000 feet and occurs Up to at least 
7,000 feet, I think we found most nests in forest with undergrowth 
on the borders of the rice-fields, but many also bred in hamboo- 
jungle or in secondary growth. Others again made their nests in 
bushand tree-forest on islands in the bigger streams while, lite nearly 
all Game-birds, they prefer sites which arc close to water. 

The nests are just scrapes in the ground, but these are nearly 
always well filled with grass, leaves and other rubbish, sometimes as 
it falls hut, more often, scraped together by the birds. Occasionally 
no scrape is made and the eggs are deposited on whatever debris 
lies about. 

Three nests out of four are well hidden under hushes, forns, 
long grass or brambles but, when in bamboo -jungle, they may be 
right out in the open, though the buff eggs hardly show at all on 
the fallen bamboo-leaves and may be passed very close -without 
attracting attention. ' 

They breed from the end of March to tbe end of May, but odd 
clutches may be taken from January to October, 

So far as my own experience goes Ave to seven eggs generally 
form the full clutch ; eight, nine or ten are sometimes laid but, 
on the other hand, I have seen three or four only incubated. Hume 
says five or six is the usual clutch, Hutton says that in the I>hun 
it is four to six, but Jcrdon says eight to twelve eggs. 

The eggs are like small eggs of the domestic fowl and vary from 
very pale bnff, cream or fawn to a colour as deep and rich as that 
of the darkest egg of a barn-door fowl. I have not, however, 
■ever seen a clutch of really white eggs. 

In shape and texture, as well as in colour, they are also similar 
to eggs of the domestic bird a*id vary to the same extent. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 45-3x34-4 mm. : maxima 
52*0x35-5 and 46-3x41*1 mm.; minima 39-6x33-2 and 44-OX 
32-0 mm. 

I have no doubt that most cock birds are monogamous and 
take quite a keen interest in the feeding and protection of the young, 
though they certainly take no part either in incubation or in the 
preparation of the nest. 

The display needs no description, as it consists in the same 
running round the hen, the same stiff distention of the wing and the 
accompanying brushing qf tbe ground that is indulged in m our 
home farms. There is one feature, however, that is not seen or, 
rather, heard at home, and that is the drumming sound made by the 
cocks when perching, which is produced hy the rapid beating of the 
wings against tbe body. 

The period of incubation is twenty days. 
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(1901) Gallus bankiva robinsoni Rothschild, 
The Bubmese Jungle-fowl. 
Gallus bankiva roinnaoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 298. 

This Jungle-fowl is found throughout Burma, Yunnan, Siam, 
Coohin China, Annam and the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra. 

There ia little one can add to the description of the preceding 
bird's nidification, which in every way agrees with that of this 
biid. 

Sometimes, when bamboos are seeding, these Jungle -fowl breed 
in immense numbers in a comparatively confined space. Mac- 
kenzie, in a letter to me dated 22. 12. 1917 from Southern Burma, 
writes : — " Also I have an extraordinary number of Burmese Jungle- 
fowi eggs. One 13 clutch found together with either 6 or 7 Gennseus 
Uneattts eggs all in one nest, two or three clutches of 9, 10 and II 
while the rest were 7 and 8. I found 40 or 50 clutches of S. When 
the bamboo was flowering in Pegu and the Jungle-fowl were very 
numerous I could have shot 50 a day just walking about. All the 
birds from Tharawaddy, Prome and Myoungbhin came into Pegu to 
feed on the bamhoo-seed, as the hamboo in these districts had flowered 
a year or two previously and food was consequently scarce in them. 
I should think the average number of eggs in a clutch was at least 
10 but I, unfortunately, did not make many notes. I found about 
20 nests in a teak-plantation which I went carefully over while 
at work with about 20 coolies. The area was one of about 160 
to 170 acres, but cover was very thick as bamboos had been felled 
in order to give the young teak-trees room." 

The usual clutch in normal years is four to six and the eggs are 
just like those of other races. 

Sixty eggs average 43-2 X 33*9 mm.: maxima 4.7-0X34-2 and 
43-5X36-0 mm, ; minima 38-3X32-5 and 39-4X 31-0 nun. 



(1005) Gallus sonneralii Temm. 
The Grey Jungle-fowl. 

Gallus sonneratii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd etl. vol. v, p. 208. 

The Grey Jungle-fowl is distributed throughout the greater part 
of Southern India from nearly the extreme South of Travancore as 
far North as Mt. Abu on the West and the Godavery on the Eaet. 
It is common in parts of the Deccan and Central Provinces. 

Like all Jungle-fowl, it is a forest-bird and is found in the broken 
plains country and in the hills up to the summits of the Nilgiris 
and otber hill-ranges of the South. 

So far as tho haunts of tliis bird are concerned and the manner of 
its nidification they closoly resemble those of the Red Jungle-fowl, 
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but they seem sometimes to make a rather better nest, for it is 
said occasionally to consist of a mass of sticks, bamboo spathes, 
leaves etc. matted into a compact and solid pile, with a Hollow in 
the centre for the eggs. 

The breeding season extends over February to May, and Davison 
also found them breeding in the Western Nilgiris in October, November 
and December. In the Nelliampathy Hills Kinloch found eggs 
from February to October, while in Travancore Stewart, and Bour- 
dillon took them from March to July. In Poona they breed more 
or less throughout the year, but principally in March and April. 

The normal clutch is undoubtedly three to five eggs. Stewart, 
who saw a very large number of nests, sent me one clutch of seven 
as something most unusual, and says four or five is normal. Kinloch 
found three eggs most often, though onoe he obtained ten eggs 
from a nest, possibly the produce of two females. Davidson in 
Khandesh never Found more than four. 

On the other hand, many observers talk of much larger clutches. 
Miss Cockburn leads the way with " seven to thirteen " ; Davison 
" 6 to 10 " ; Jerdpn 7 to 10. Probably all these estimates are 
made from native statements and are not worthy of much 
credence. 

The eggs are like all other fowls' eggs, hut it is not very unusual 
to find on the surface a few dark freckles of light hrown, dark 
brown or reddish- hrown. Such markings are exceptional, more 
numerous than they are in the eggs of the Red Jungle-fowl, but much 
less so than they are among the eggs of the Ceylon Jungle-fowl. 

Sixty eggs average 46-3x36-5 mm. : maxima 51-0x36-1 and 
49-OX 38*0 mm. ; minima 43-0x 34-3 and 40-1 x 33-1 mm. 



(1906) Gallus'iafayettii Lesson. 
The Ceylon Jungle -fowl, 

GaUus lafayettii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 300. 

Ceylon only is inhabited by this Jungle-fowl and it occurs there^ 
according to* Wait {' Birds of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 317, 1925), " in 
most parts of the island except in the more cultivated districts. 
Its chief haunts are the forests of the north and the scrub-jungle 
of the maritime districts. It ascends in great numbers to the 
Horton Plains and other elevated plateaus when the ndla (3lrobi- 
lantkes sp.) is ripe," Legge says thlfb " in the hills it is resident 
and hreeds commonly up to 6,000 feet." 

The Ceylon Jungle-fowl, like others of the genus', keeps closely 
to the thickest of jungle when breeding. 

In many cases, perhaps in the majority, this Jungle-fowl makes 
its nest on the ground in some hollow, lined with leases and well 
hidden in the undergrowth. Legge writes ( ; Birds of Ceylon,* 
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vol. iii, p. 336) : — " The nest is nearly always placed on the ground > \ 

near a tree, under a. bush, or beneath the shelter of a fallen log ; v "-^v_- 
a holloa is scratched and a few dry leaves placed in it for the eggs 
to repose upon. I once found a nest in damp soil between the large 
projecting flange-like roots of the Doon-tree containing two eggs 
partially incubated. 

" In 1873 Mr. Parker found, a nest on the top of a young tree 
about 30 feet high. He writes to me that it had the appearance 
of a Crow's or Hawk's nest, of which the Jungle-hen had taken 
possession. She flew off and three eggs were found to be in the nest." 

This curious habit of making its nest at some height from the 
ground seems to be a characteristic of this Jungle-fowl. W. A. T. 
Kellow and Jenkins both told me that they constantly found eggs 
laid in nests on stumps, tops of bushes etc. Wait writes : — 
" In one respect I differ from Legge's account of the nesting of the 
Ceylon Jungle-fowl, for this bird's nest is quite as often built on 
the ground as off it. The most peculiar situation I have come across 
was in an oven-shaped hollow about 8 feet from the ground in a 
fairly fe.rge tree wbich stood at the edge of a cart-track running 
through the jungle. A big branch had been torn off at its junction 
with the stem of the tree, and the soeket had rotted out. In the 
hollow thus formed four eggs had been laid on a soft layer of touch- 
Wood which had crumbled to dust. On another occasion I came 
across a nest in a hush overhanging a dry water-course. It was 
a mere depression m a matted platform of dead leaves which had 
been swept down the water-course in some flood. 

" A favourite site is a stump of a tree which has been felled 
and left standing after the tree has been taken away. In these 
cases there ia a scanty bed of dead leaves which have fallen from the 
surrounding trees and collected in the hollow which generally forms 
in the upper surfaee of the stump in a very short time." 

Layard, Parker and Hart all refer to this habit of laying on old 
stumps, and the natives are also well aware of it. 

Eggs may be taken in any month of the year, and Wait has taken 
them or seen them in every one. In the higher hills the months 
of March to June are the favourite ones for laying, but even here 
they may he found at almost any time. 

The number of eggs laid varies from two to four, and the latter is 
so rare that I did not succeed in getting a clutch of four until 1931, 
when Phillips ohtained and sent me one. The large clutches, one 
of nine, obtained hy Beehe, were probably arranged for him, as no 
such clutch is ever laid normally, nor would it be possible for birds ■ 
selecting sites on stumps and other places high up to have room 
in them for large clutches. 

The eggs are very curious ; in shape, texture and ground-colour 
they are quite typical Galhis eggs, but the great majority are marked. 
Most eggs bave a minute stippling of specks and spots of light 
hrown, purple-hrown or purple-grey all over the surface, with a 
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few scattered small blotches of the same. Some eggs, however, ate 
quite well marked with small blotches of brown of some shade and 
with larger, well-marked secondary blotches of iron-grey or inky 
grey, A few eggs have only these dark grey secondary markings, 
which give them a very quaint appearance. One egg taken by Wait 
is quite handsome, with large red smeary blotches on a pale stone 
ground, 

Forty-eight eggs average 46-3 X 34*5 mm. : maxima 49*5 X 39-8 mm.; 
minima 42-1X35-0 and 43-1X32-0 mm. 



Syrmaticus humiffl. 
The Barred-back Pheasant. 

(1907) Syrmatious humice humis (Hume). 
The Manipub Babred-back, or Mbs. Hume's, Pheasant, 

Syrtnalicus humiie huttiiie, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 303. 

The range of this beautiful Pheasant is Manipur, whence it- was 
described, Patkoi Naga Hills, Lushai Hills and Northern Burmese 
hills, West of the Irrawaddy, South to Haka in the Chin Hills, 
where it occurs at all elevations between 4,000 and 10,000 feet. 
They frequent and breed in thin forest or forest mixed with open 
spaces of grass and bracken. They also frequent, but have not 
been recorded as breeding in, open grass -land. Wherever found, 
however, the country is broken and rugged, and the birds seem to 
prefer, especially for nesting purposes, steep and rocky hillsides, 
broken by ravines and outcrops of rock. 

They have been found breeding from 6,000 feet upwards, but 
very little is known about their nidification, although a large number 
of nests have been obtained through native collectors. 

Mackenzie, Hopwood, Wickham and f Blandy (Jbum, Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 28S, 1920) all had clutches of eggs brought 
to them by Chins, and in some instances examined the places where 
they had been laid. Mackenzie writes (ibid, vol, xxv, p. 91, 1917):' — 
" Eggs with a skin. The eggs are of tho ordinary Pkastanus 
type ; three clutches were obtained, all from about 6,500 feet. 
The bird seems to breed near the top of the main ridge. 8 eggs 
obtained on the 1st May, 1914, hard-set ; 7 eggs on 1st May, 1914, 
hard-set ; 10 eggs on 1st May, 1915, hard-set. Average size of 
15 eggs 1 -85" x 1-37" ; length from 1*99" to 1*78" ; and breadth 
1*31" to 1*40"." 

Odd eggs were again taken by Mackenzie and Hopwood on 
20. 5. 18 and sent to me. 

Finally, Livesey personally took three fresh eggs, at Vanna, near 
Haka, on the 27th May, 1930. 
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All those who have seen the sites say that the eggs were laid 
on the ground either just on the top of the fallen leaves and debris, 
or in a hollow scratched out by the birds and full of the same leaves 
etc. The nests, if one may call them so, were in moat cases very 
exposed, although not conspicuous, as the eggs matched the fallen 
leaves, tut one or two were apparently well hidden. Those found 
by Blandy " were found at tbe foot of a tree on a dwarf-oak-covered 
spur and the nest was hidden in a small bush (about 1 foot high) 
of undergrowth. The nest was a simple excavation in the ground 
lined with oak -leaves." 

They appear generally to lay their eggs on the top of ridges 
and spurs, just below the crest on the leeward side. 

All the eggs obtained so far have been found in April and May, 
and the clutches have numbered six to ten and, as these were all 
hard-set, they must be accepted as full clutches. 

The eggs are not in the least like the eggs of Pkasianus colchicus 
and its relations but are like small Ganneew eggs. In shape they 
are broad blunt ovals, the texture fine and smooth, not pitted, but 
satiny to the touch. In colour they are a pale dull creamy buff, 
very rarely with a pinkish tinge. 

Forty-three eggs (these include all Mackenzie's and Hopwood's 
measurements of unblown eggs) average 48-7 X 35*3 mm. : maxima 
51-5x36-3 and 46-2x37-8 mm.; minima 46-0x33-7 and 48-5X 
33-2 mm. 

(1910) Catreus walllchii Hardw. 

The Cheeb Pheasant. 
Catreus wallichiit Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 307, 

The Cheer Pheasant is found from the North-West Frontier to 
Nepal and possibly into the extreme West of Sikkim, as in 1894 
some live hirds were brought into the Darjiling hazaar for sale, 
and I got the skin of a female which had laid an egg en route. In 
some parts of Kashmir it is quite common, as it also is in the lower 
Himalayas from Kuman to Garhwal. Col. H. L. Haughton obtaiued 
specimens at Kama and Darwa (Kashmir) and also at Kaji Nag 
and Pir Panjal. 

The Cheer, one of our finest sporting hirds in India, keeps much 
to very rugged country, beavily forested and with much undergrowth, 
at all elevations between 5,000 and 9,000 feet, but almost always 
between 6,000 and 8,000. 

In Hume's time very few nests had been found. Hume himself 
had taken three clutches, and " Mountaineer " (Wilson) had token 
others. Since then a good many observers and sportsmen have 
seen their nests but, as the Cheer is rigorously — aud rightly — 
protected, very few eggs are taken. Whymper found them breeding 
in Garhwal round about 7,000 feet in May, while Osmaston (B. B.) 
took a clutch of eight eggs at Chakrataon the 3rd June at 8,000feet. 
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Hqme's description of the three nests he book is very typical 
of all those of which I have record. He writes (' Nests and Eggs,* 
vol, iii, p. 412) : — " Personally I have only taken three riests of this 
species altogether, so that I cannot generalize safely'; but my 
impression, derived from my limited experience, is that they always 
nest near or at the foot of some very precipitous hill-side, what 
the natives call ' Danj ' cliffs, not absolutely vertical, but still 
the next thing to it, broken into ledges and steps, and studded 
with down- trailing bushes, tufts of grass and, growing here and 
there out of some larger cleft or wider ledge, a few stunted trees. 

" In a precipice such as this on the 3rd May I found a nest of the 
Cheer containing two eggs. It was a mere depression, about 14 
inches in diameter and three inches in depth in the centre, obviously 
scratched by the birds and strewed, rather than lined, with a few 
scraps of grass. Eleven more eggs were laid and then the hird 
began to sit. One egg was addled, the rest were hatched somewhere 
about the beginning of June." 

Osmaston's description of its haunts (Journ. Bomh. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xxviii, g. 158, 1921) in Garhwal differs a little from Hume's : 
"In Garhwal it is seldom found in any numbers; its favourite 
haunts being steep grassy slopes from 5000' to 8000' elevation." 
Of a clutch of eggs which he sent to me he writes :- — " Nest in long 
dry grass in open glade in Deodar forest on a fairly steep slope." 
It is probable, I think, that in the breeding season this Pheasant 
keeps to much denser forest and to more precipitous country than 
it does at other times. Whistler also says that at Kuhi (ibid. 
vol. xxxi, p. 482, 1926) it is found " on open dry grassy slopes among 
scattered checl trees." 

In its lower habitat eggs may be taken from the end of April 
to May but, in the higher ranges, few birds lay before the first week 
in May and some as late as eafjy June. 

The full clutch varies considerably. Adam soys they lay from 
nine to twelve, Wilson nine to fourteen, Hume found thirteen and 
one with " several " ; Whymper and Osmaston both took clutches 
of eight. Probably eight to ten form the most usual clutch. 

In colour the eggs vary from pale dull creamy white to a pale, 
dull grey-buff, always very pale and dull looking. In almost 
every egg there are a certain number of freckles or small irregular 
blotches of light reddish-brown and, in the eggs in my own collection, 
these are generally at the smaller end, while the same unusual dis- 
position occurs in the eggs of tbis Pheasant in the British Museum 
and Tring collections. 

The texture, for a Game-bird's egg, is fairly fine, hard, close 
and slightly glossy. The shape is oval, not peg-top like Pha&ianua 
eggs. 

Forty-eight eggs average 53*4x39*3 mm. : maxima 56-2x40-1 
and 50-OX40-6 mm. ; minima 49-9X38-2 and 54-0X36-S mm. 
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The Cheer Pheasant is monogamous. Wilson recorded that 
" both male and female keep with the young brood and seem very 
solicitous for theirwelfare." Again, Mr. A. Wimbush, of the Indian 
Forests, writes to me in a letter : — " At about 8,000 feet I came 
suddenly upon a pair of Cheer Pheasants with a brood of chicks 
about one or two days old. 

" The parent birds, which appeared to have been sitting touching 
one anotljer, as though each covering half the chicks, waited until 
I was 10 or 12 yards away and then started a most lively demonstra- 
tion. 

" The chicks ran in all directions, one coining straight towards me, 
and the two old birds, with tails spread, wings arched and neck- 
featbers ruffled, ran backwards and forwards in front of me, 
clucking just like an old hen." 

Finn also notes of the display : " A vicious male in the Calcutta 
Zoo used to show off in the Common Pheasants' attitude, aslant 
with spread tail when trying to attack and, as the show position 
so commonly seems to be the fighting one also, I expect this species 
displays in the same way when courting." 



Pucrasia macrolopha *. 

The Pucbas, or Koklas, Pheasant. 

(1911) Pucrasia macrolopha macrolopha Less. 
The Almoba Koklas Pheasant. 

Pucrasia TTiacrolopfan macrotopJta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 310. 

The range of the typical form of Koklas stretches along the Outer 
Himalayas from Kuman to the Simla States and Garhwal and 
North to Lahul. Birds of Jammu, Kashmir, are also nearest 
this race. The boundary lines probably are the Jhelum River on 
the North-West and the Chenah where it runs Bast and West. 

The Pheasants of this genus are forest-birds breeding hetween 
6,000 feet and the forest's limits, about 12,000 feet and, casnally, 
some 2,000 feet higher. Rarely also they may be found breeding 
down to about 4,500 feet. 

In my ' Indian Pheasants,' p. 209, I give a full account, to which 
I can add nothing, of its breeding haunts : — 

" Rattray has a beautiful photograph of this Pheasant's nest 
taken by him near Murree, and he records it as breeding very 
commonly in the Galis in the vicinity of that place between 7,000 
and 9,000 feet. In letters to me he describes the nest as being 

* It has been ahown that Ceriomie macrolopha Lesson = M eUagris eatyra 
Linn. So we may revert to Pucrasia for the generic name of this Pheasant. 
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nearly always placed in thick green undergrowth on tjie sides of 
hills in forest, either evergreen or fir. Sometimes it is in among the 
bracken and sometimes in among tangles of briars, raspberries 
or other canes but, wherever placed, generally well hidden 
from view and, often, protected by a fallen tree or some densely 
foliaged low busb. Occasionally the. nest is wedged in among 
the projecting roots of some big tree, either standing or fallen, 
and, in such cases, may be in a hole or hollow out of sight. Rattray 
also observes of the nests he saw round about Murree and in the 
Galis that everyone was placed under thick bushes of a species 
of rue with a strong aromatic smell," 

The nest itself is a poor affair of sticks, leaves, grass and dead 
weeds, more often than not merely the fallen odds and ends with 
a receptacle for the eggs scratched out in the centre. Less often 
it is a rather more pretentious affair, a hollow having been scratched 
out by the birds, well filled in with material as above and then a 
depression, deep or shallow, worked out for the eggs. 

The nest may often be found in forests of the Paludna Pines, and 
when in these it is usually in some damp, mossy ravine, in which the 
rocks, bracken and busb undergrowth offer better protection and 
concealment than do the more open parts under the pines, where 
the undergrowth is scanty and the surface of the hill-side unbroken. 

Dodsworth found it breeding near Simla among Deodars in the 
same kind of positions as those found in the Paludna Pine country 
and, generally speaking, thick undergrowth for the nest to be 
hidden in and the near vicinity of water seem to be the two great 
essentials for a breeding baant. 

The breeding season is late. In its lowest elevations a few birds 
breed in April but, higher up, most birds lay from the middle of May 
to the end of June. 

The full clutch of eggs is probably five to seven. Rattray and 
Wilson both give seven as the normal full clutch, Hume says 
five to nine ; Whymper has taken seven, but thinks that more often 
five or six only are laid. The biggest clutch taken by Osmaston 
is eight, while I have bad several clutches of four or five eggs sent to 
me said to have been hard-set. 

In general appearance the eggs rather remind one of sparsely 
marked Grouse-eggs. The ground varies from a pale yellow- stone, 
or pale buff to a deep buff, sometimes rather rich and deep and, 
very rarely, with a distinct pink tinge. The markings consist of 
spots, specks and blotches of reddish- hrown, dark, pale or medium 
in different clutches and, occasionally, with a purplish or chocolate 
tinge. In the majority of eggs the markings are small, a few 
blotehes but, principally, specks and dots, scattered tbmly and 
irregularly over the whole surface. In a few eggs the markings are 
rather larger and even more scarce, while in one clutch, taken by 
Whymper, they consist of scanty but bold blotches of purple-brown, 
the surface of the spots looking as if mildewed. 
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There are no real secondary marks, but a few blotches may be 
paler than the rest and tinted yellowish or sienna. 

In shape they are fairly true ovals and in texture similar to those 
of the Cheer, but brighter and cleaner looking. 

Sixty-eight eggs average 51-3x37*5 mm. : maxima 57*0x38*1 
and 51*9x40-0 mm. ; minima 49*0x 37 and 51-1x34-5 mm. 

The Koklas is monogamous and pairs for life. Hume considered 
this to be the case, and says that the cock-bird may generally be 
found close to where the hen is sitting and that he shares with the 
hen the duty of looking after and feeding the chicks. 

"Pine Martin," however (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xix # 
p, 797, 1910), disagrees with this, and says : " In the shooting 
season the old cocks are almost always found by themselves. In 
shooting, if your dog puts up an old cock, do not trouble to look 
for any more birds near him." 

The hen sits very close, but generally sneaks away very quietly 
" before being spotted. 

Incubation takes twenty to twenty-one days, and the chicks are 
able to fly well within a very few days after they have been hatched. 



(1912) Pucrasia macrolopha biddulphl Marshall. 
The Kashmir Koklas Pheasant. 

P-uerasia vuierolopha biddulpki, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 312, 

This race is found over the whole of Kashmir, excluding Jammu, 
from the extreme North -Western Frontier to Ladak. Where the 
Indus runsNorth and South it probablyforms the Western boundary, 
but North it occurs in Gilgit and Ladak North of the Indus, where 
it runs East and West. 

As regards its breeding habits there is nothing to remark on in 
addition to what has been recorded about the typical form. 

Ward has on several occasions taken its nest between 7,000 and 
10,000 feet, and Davidson recorded it as common above Gund, 
though he failed to find any nests. Livesey also obtained nesfcs 
in Kashmir, 

The breeding season is May and June, though Ward took one hard- 
set clutch of six eggs on the 1 5th July. 

The number of eggs laid is sure to be about the same as is laid 
by the typical form, but I have only clutches of six, five and four 
and odd eggs in my own series. The eggs as a series are a much 
deeper, richer buff than they are in the typical form, though I have 
one clutch of three which are the same in tint as those of that bird. 
The markings are quite similar. 

Twenty-eight eggs average 50*9x37*8 mm,; maxima 53*0x 
40-0 mm, • minima 490x36*2 mm. 
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(1916) Lopbura rufa (Baffles). ( 

The Black-breasted Eibe-back Pheasant, i 

Lophum rufa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 316, 

This handsome Pheasant only occur Within our limits in the South 
of Tenasserim, while it is also found in South-West Siam and the 
Majay Peninsula to Sumatra. 

Very little is known of the life-history of this bird, and Robinson 
and Kloss do not include it either in the ' Common Birds of the 
Malay States ' or in the second volume of ' Hill-Birds.' It is a 
bird of the most impenetrable forests and jungles, both in the plains 
and foot-hills, but does not apparently ascend the latter to any great 
height. 

The only eggs I know of supposed to have been laid by wild birds 
are two obtained from the Waterstradt collection, and these are 
said to have been collected by natives and taken from " a nest 
composed of dead leaves, grass and bamboo spathes under some 
thick low bushes in evergreen forest." Both parent birds were 
caught on the nest and are in the Waterstradt collection. 

Hume also had an egg laid in captivity, and all these three eggs 
are quite alike. Hume calls his a delicate cafi-au-lait, but I should 
rather call the colour a very pale dull buff. The surface in all 
these eggs is smooth but with little gloss, while my two eggs are 
stained here and there, evidently from the rubbish they were 
lying on. 

The three eggs measure 52-5x39-3 mm., 50-9x39*1 and 57-lx 
39-C mm. In shape they are broad blunt ovals, rather like Genn&vs 
eggs but with a thinner shell. 

(1918) Genniaus hamiltonii *. 

The White-chested Kallj Pheasant. 
Gm.nse.ue liamUlonii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 320. 

This Kalij Pheasant occurs from the Indus on the West to NepaL 
as far as the Gogra in the East. Hodgson obtained a skin from West 
of Jamla, presumably in. Nepal, but with no definite locality, and 
Hume thought it most prohably came from Garhwal or some 
place farther West, where it is very common. 

It is found almost from the foot-hills up to at least 11,000 feet. 
Hume actually found it breeding at 1,400 feet, but this is very 

* I have little doubt that eventually the whole of the Kalij and Silver 
Pheasants will be treated as subspecies of the one species, nycihornenis. This 
would create a species with a great and unwf eldly number of races, but might 
be more technically correct. If kept in sections the iLorsfieldU group would 
come under kucomelanos (1790). 
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unusual and, though a certain number of birds breed at 4,000 feet 
and under, most do so between 0,000 and 9,000 feet. 

The two things needed by this Kalij Pheasant for its nesting site 
ana ample cover and water not too far away. Its nest may be placed 
in thin forest with thick undergrowth ; evergreen forest with plenty 
of ferns, brambles and bracken ; ravines and water-courses with 
rocky sides, well covered with weeds etc. ; or in bamboo- jungle with 
very little undergrowth at all. 

As regards the nest Hume writes : " The Common Kalij hardly 
makes a regular nest. It gets together a pad, sometimes rather 
massive, sometimes very slight, of fine grass and coarse moss- 
roots, mingled with a little grass or a few sprigs of moss, and on a 
slight depression iu tbe centre of this the eggs are laid. One which 
I measured in situ in May 1871, in the Valley of the Sutlej just 
below Kotegarh, was eircnlar, 11*5 inches in diameter and 4 inches 
in thickness outside, with a central depression 6 inches wide and 
. nearly 2 inches in depth in the centre. Others again have been 
merely linings to a slight hollow in the ground, either natural or 
scratched by the birds ; I have seen a great many nests of this 
species, and they were generally very scanty. The nest is usnally 
very well concealed under tufts of fern (they are very fond of 
the lem-clad hill-sides), grass or " riugall," as the natives call the 
slender dwarf hill-bamboos." 

The breeding season lasts from the middle of April to the end of 
June, the great majority of eggs being laid in the last fomight of 
April and first fortnight of May in the lower elevations, and about 
ten days later in the higher. 

The number of eggs laid varies from four to fourteen. Dods- 
worth found four and Whymper took five bard-set. Hume had 
thirteen brought to him, and both Jerdon and Wilson record as many 
as fourteen. The usual number is eight to ten. 

In appearance they are just like the eggs of the domestic fowl 
and are similar in shape and texture. In colour they range from a 
pale creamy or buff-white to a warm reddish-buff. Hume says that 
sometimes they are " a rich reddish huff, v even richer and redder 
than any specimens of the Peafowl's eggs that I have seen." 
Whymper also once found a clutch of five eggs, tliree of which had 
been broken and eaten by a civet-cat, which were practically white. 

One hundred eggs, including most of Hume's which I have 
remeasured, average 49-5X37-0 mm.: maxima 53-1X30-1 and 
50-8x400 mm. ; minima 44*1x36-3 and 48*2x34-3 mm. 

Hume thinks this Pheasant is monogamous, and says that he has 
many hundreds of times flushed hoth parents with their young 
broods. In former times every one wrote of all Pheasants and of 
many other Game- birds as if it had already been proved that all 
were polygamous. Of recent years more and more sportsmen have 
come to the conclusion that most of these birds are monogamous, and 
certainly my own experience confirms this. 

VOL. IV, P 
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During the breeding season they are said to be very pugnacious, 
and "Mountaineer" (*. e., F. Wilson) writes: — " The 'males bave 
frequent battles. On one occasion I had shot a male, which lay 
fluttering on the ground in its death struggles, when another rushed 
out of the jungle and attacked it with the greatest fury. 

" The male often makes a peculiar drumming noise with its wings, 
not unlike the sound produced by shaking a piece of cloth in the 
air. It is only heard in the pairing season, but whether to attract 
the attention of the females or in defiance of his fellows I cannot say, 
as I have never seen the hird in the act, though often led to the spot 
where they were by the sound." 

Judging hy analogy from the hahits of the Black Kalij I have no 
doubt the call is one of defiance. 

(1019) Gennaeus leucomeUnus (Lath.). 
The Nepal Kalij Pheasant. 

Gennssua hwxmelonus, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 322. 

From the Gogra on the East this Pheasant. is found throughout 
Nepal as far West as the Aran River. How much farther East 
is not known, hut prohably the Aran River forms its Eastern limit. 
I received several skins from Dhamkhata on the Tamra, a tributary 
of the Aran. Nepalese traders at Pahkabari and Jalpaiguri bring 
down this species for sale in the markets. The birds were brought 
in with their eyes sewn up and I understand the sale is now pro- 
hibited. 

So far as is known this Pheasant breeds in much the same kind 
of country as that frequented hy the preceding hird, and between 
elevations of 0,000 and 9,000 feet, but possibly both higher and 
lower than this. 

The only eggs known are *wo eggs given to me by Dr. Coltart 
and five more which I later acquired from his collection after his 
death. These eggs were brought in by Nepalese from somewhere 
in Nepal ahove Bettiah, and were given or sold to Mr. Ferry, who 
gave them to Dr. Coltart. 

Of these eggs the clutch of five were taken on or about the. 23rd 
May and the pair on the 25th June. 

All seven are a warm, but not bright, buff in colour and are typical 
Qennmta eggs in shape and texture, smooth hut not highly glossed. 

In size they vary from 46-1 X 27-7 mm. to 53-0x 39*0 mm. 

(1920) Gennaeus melanotus (Blyth). 
The Black-backed Kalij Pheabant. 

Gertnarus melanotic, Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 333. 

Probably the Aran River forms the Western boundary of this 
race of Kalij. East it is found throughout Sikkim,.and it certainly 
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extends into Bhutan, but how far is not known. Jalpaiguri birds 
are of this species, but birds from North of Goalpara aro horsjietdii, 

though in some cases showing traces of white on the breast. 

This Pheasant is most common between 2,000 and 4,000 feet, 
but occasionally breeds as low as 1,500 feet and often as high as 
6,000 ieet, I have no record of its breeding in the plains, but 
Beavan found it at Pankabari in the foot-hills, where it has been 
known to breed. 

It is a bird of forest and thick junglo like all Kalij Pheasants, but 
by no means keeps exclusively to such. It is common in deserted 
cultivation, secondary growth, bamboo-jungle and formerly not 
infrequently nested in tea-land. Here, after the first hoeing, the 
weeds quickly spring up and form quite dense cover under the tea- 
bushes in which the birds can wander about and nest well concealed. 
Nowadays the intensive cultivation of tea, the constant weeding 
and hoeing that is kept up, gives the birds little chance of hatching 
or even laying a complete clutch and I am told, by tea-planters in 
the Darjiling distrust, that nests in tea are very seldom seen. 

The nest is a very poor affair, nothing more than a collection 
of dead leaves and grass gathered together by chance or, less often, 
by the birds themselves, lying in some natural or scratched out 
hollow under the protection of a bush or tree. When they breed in 
bamboo-jungle the birds generally scratch a hollow in the ground 
which they fill with bamhoo spathes and leaves, and then in the 
centre of the pile make a depression for the -- reception of the 

eggs- 

I have never seen a nest of this species myself, but all my corre- 
spondents speak of the nest as -well concealed. A very favourite 
site is a ravine in forest where the undergrowth is dense, and the 
birds also much favour the tangled undergrowth and small jungle 
which cover deserted cultivation after one or two rainy seasons 
have passed. 

In the hills tea cultivation may cover wide areas yet leave ravines, 
pockets and hollows, too steep and difficult to cultivate and covered 
with dense virgin forest, these forming retreats much beloved hy 
the Pheasants for breeding purposes, as the open land all round 
furnishes them with good feeding ground. 

They start laying in late March and breed throughout April 
and May in the lower levels, but above 4,000 feet they seldom 
lay before late April and continue until the middle of Juue. 

The normal full clutch does not exceed six or seven, but as many 
as ten are sometimes laid and, on the other hand, X have a clutch 
of three taken hy Masson which were hard-set. 

They are typical Kalij eggs in all respeots, vary in depth of colour 
to the usual extent, and are the normal hard glossy texture and 
broad ovals in shape. 

Hume gives the average of " a large series " as 48*5x36*3 mm. 
The average of sixty-one eggs, including most of Hume's, measured 
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by myself is 48-7X37-3 mm.- maxima 52-1x39*6 .and 50-lX 
39-8 mm. ■ minima 44-Ox 34-7 and 46-8x 34-0 mm. 

Gammie refers to the drumming of this Pheasant, common to 
all the members of the genus, which he calls " an expression of joy," 
and says that the natives say it is a sign of approaching rain. As we 
all know now it is a call of defiance,' £ challenge often answered hy 
similar drumming, a meeting and a fight. It certainly occurs 
most constantly before the advent of the rainy season, as thiB 
coincides with the height of the birds' breeding season. 



Gennseus horsfleldii. 

The Black-breasted Kalij Pheasant. 

(1921) Genoseus horsfleldii 'horsfleldii * (Gray). 
The Black-breasted Kalij Pheasant. 

Genn&n£ hwsjlddii horsfieldti, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 324. 

This race has the widest range of all the Kalij Pheasants. It is 
found over the whole of Assam, North and South, extending 
East over Burma to the Irrawaddy. South it extends to Akyah 
in Arakan, while it is also found in the humid valleys leading from 
the Chin Hills, though on the higher ground and drier areas its 
place is taken by williamai. Idvesey informs me that he has met 
with what he considers typical specimens of this Pheasant in 
Myitkyina, Sadon and at the lowest elevations in the Bhamo hills, 
but I have not yet seen any skins of this race from these areas. 

Like all other Kalij Pheasants the present bird breeds in forest 
or in dense cover of some kind. What this may be does not seem 
to matter, and I have foun;] nests in deep virgin forest, in thin 
forest with ample undergrowth, in ravines in Pine-forest which 
have hush and fern undergrowth, secondary growth and bamboo- 
jungle. They like water to be at no great distance, and prefer good 
cover close to open spaces, such as glades, natural grass patches, 
streams etc. and, above all,, cultivated land and patches of hill-rice 
or mustard where they can wander about and feed in the co"ol 
of the mornings and evenings. They breed freely in tbe plains 
to a considerable distance from the foot-hills, and they are found up 
to some 6,000 feet, but are seldom met with over 4,000 feet and 
breed more often under 2,500. 

There is no real nest, and I think this bird scratches out the required 
hollow less often than its cousins do. As a rule it hunts round for 
some natural hollow in among the bushes but, frequently, failing 

* As I have already noted (footnote, p. 208) harsfieldii should probably be 
specifically united with letic&melantts, and as this is the oldest name it would 
be 6enn<Eus tetteomeianus horsfieldii. . — " 
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this, scratches together a pile of fallen debris, leaves, twigs, roots etc. 
and then in the middle of this forms a depression, sometimes 4 to 
6 inches deep, to take the eggs. I have occasionally seen the 
pile of leaves vaked together to a height of about 8 inches and to a 
breadth of a couple of feet or wider, but more often it is only 2 
or 3 inches high and about a foot in diameter. When in bamboo- 
jungle I have seen eggs laid on the deep mat of fallen bamboo- 
leaves without any further preparation of any kind. The eggs agree 
so well with their surrounding dead yellow bamboo-leaves that they 
need no further concealment, while the parent bird, until incubation 
is advanced, sneaks so quietly off the nest that she often gets away 
unnoticed. When the eggs are much set or she is suddenly startled 
off her eggs she makes a tremendous commotion in escaping, often 
calling loudly at the same time. 

There is a quite definite breeding season, three out of four 
nests with eggs being fonnd between the 15th April and the end 
of May. At the same time I have taken eggs every month of the 
year from February to October. Probably many birds have two 
broods. After the first season there seems to be a lull in laying 
between the end of May and early July, but in that month and 
August a number of neste may be found, though never in the same 
numbers as in April. 

The full complement of eggs in a clutch varies from five to eight, 
and I have taken clutches as small as tbrce {hard-set) and as hig 
as ten. 

The eggs are typical of those of the genus-. The colour is generally 
a warm reddish-buff, but I have a clutch of sis eggs taken in the 
Khasia Halls which are almost white and another of three which are 
very deep, rich, reddish-buff. 

Occasionally the eggs are buff quite strongly tinged with pink 
and, even more rarely, they are stippled with white exactly like the 
■eggs of Polypleciron nearly always are. I have one clutch a deep 
reddish-buff very freely marked with white at the larger end in 
this manner, and another clutch of six of the rare pinkish type also 
speckled all over with white. 

I have seen a few quite pointed eggs of this subspecies, but 
these were among a very great number and, possibly, similarly large 
series of eggs of the other forms would also show some of them. 

This Kalij is, I am sure, monogamous. I have often come across 
the two parents looking after the young, while the cock is nearly 
always to be found somewhere near the hen when she is sitting. 
One often sees two or tliree old cocks in the company of what appear 
to be many females, but these parties I believe consist only of the 
cocks, their mates and the young, all of course in female plumage. 
Watson (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxiii, p. 582, 1915) 
writes : — " I came across a cock Kalij Pheasant (G. horafiddi) 
looking after a flock of young a few days old. I saw no sign of 
the hen, though I watched for many minutes. The cock was very 
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aggressive and ran round demonstrating, often coming within 
10 feet of mo." 

The hen sits fairly close but seldom lets one get very near, sneaking 
off without a sound if she thinks she can do so without being seen. 
If caught suddenly she will flatten slowly out on the neat, shut, or 
nearly shut, her eyes and hope to e3pape detection and then, if tho 
intruder approaches still closer, flusters off with the usual eommotion. 

Incubation takes twenty or twenty-one days, and during the 
heat of the day the hen often leaves the eggs uncovered for several 
hours when the sun is out, hut scurries back if the sky becomes 
overcast or any rain falls. 

They are as pugnacious as the rest of the family and the cocks 
fight often, though they are not nearly so brave as the Jungle-fowl 
and stop the fighting as soon as one bird thinks he has had enough. 
Often two cocks will meet and after much parade and walking round 
eaeh other decide there is nothing to fight ahout after all. I once 
saw a fight between a cock Kali] and a Jungle-fowl, and the latter, 
though only half the weight of the former, won easily and the Kahj, 
had he heen allowed, would have fled long before the end, which 
resulted in his "death from the Jungle -cock's spur and the catching 
of both in a blanket. 

(1922) Gennsus horsfleldii williamsi Oatcs. 
The Abakan Kalij Pheasant. 
Qenmeus horsfiddii iviUiamsi, Fiviina IS. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 320. 

It is very difficult to define the exaet range of this race, as North, 
over a wide area, the hirde are in a transition stage between horsfieJdn 
and wiUiamai and in the South between williamsi and oatesi. It 
occurs in the moderately hig'i hills between the Manipur, Oyu and 
Lrawaddy Rivers. It is found in the Arakan Yomas in the South 
and in the East at Minbu and Thayetrayo. From the North I have 
seen specimens obtained in Homalin and Tammu. 

So far as is known at present it breeds between 2,000 and 4,000 feet, 
but has heen known to breed at or near Fort White in the Chin 
Hills at about 0,000 feet. 

Hopwood and Mackenzie obtained nests and eggs in the Lower 
Chindwin, Wickham a rather doubtful ehttch of three eggs at 
Tiddim and Livesey another of five, quite certainly identified, at 
Lotow, about 90 miles South of Haka, between 4,500 and 5,000 feet 
deration. 

The nidification differs in no way from that of horsjiddii, nor are 
the eggs separable from those of that bird. 

All the eggs that I have seen have been laid in April and May, 
though the breeding season probably lasts longer than this. 

Twenty-one eggs average 47*8x37*8 mm- : maxima 54-0x37- l 7 
and 48*0x38*1 mm. ; minima 4S*6x 34*8 and 45*2x33*6 mm. 
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Gennteus lioeatus. 

The Silvbe Pheasant. 

(1923) Genneeus lineatas lineatus (Vigors). 
The Burmese Silver Pheasant, 

Gennseiis lineatus Uneatua, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 328. 

The area occupied by this Pheasant includes the extreme South 
and East of the Arakan Yomas ; North they extend to Thoungyi, 
or about up to 20° West of the Sittang River but only as far as 
Thaungoo and Kolidoo on the East of that river and then only 
in the lower hills close to it. South it crosses the Sittang River, 
and a Silver Pheasant of some kind has been recorded from Yeh, 
as far South as 12°, though it is not quite certain that it is the same 
race. It does, however, occur in South- West peninsular Siam 
and in Tenasserim South of Tavoy. To the North it apparently 
works up the lower valleys and hills past Fort Stedman as far East 
as Kengtong, whence I have seen quite typical specimens. 

Much still remains to be worked out regarding the distribution 
of this form and its nearest neighbours. The various races seem 
to wander into one another's areas in the most curious manner, 
doubtless these being governed by some laws which we have not 
yet been able to ascertain, though elevation must have a great 
bearing upon it. Again, in all the intervening areas one finds inter- 
mediate forms ranging from the extremes of each race to an extra- 
ordinary degree of variation. 

Most of my correspondents say, as did Oates and Bingham in 
Hume's time, that this Silver Pheasant breeds from the foot-hills- 
up to 2,000 feet, rarely up to 4,000, and that it almost invariably 
selects bamboo- jungle, thick secondary growth or scrub in which 
to breed, and that it is very rarely found in the humid evergreen 
forest. Gyldenstolpe, however (Swed, Exped. Siam, p. 157, 1816), 
writes : — " Silver pheasants belonging to this species were rather 
common in the dense evergreen jungle which covers the hills dividing 
Tenasserim and Siam. In the neighbourhood of Hat Sanuk (lat. 
N. 12°) they Were -exceedingly abundant. During my stay in 
North-West Siam I once caught a glimpse of a Silver Pheasant 
when I was climbing up one of the steep hills at Doi Par Satring 
(lat. N. 20°). It looked much more white than G . lineatus, and was- 
probably G. nycihttneras ripponi." 

Cook, who sent me several clutches of eggs from Tenasserim, 
writes : — " I found several nests in bamboo-jungle or in thin 
scrub round about cultivation near villages. I found none in 
forest." 

Mackenzie and Hopwood both say almost exactly the same, but 
at Thoungyin Stockley came across a Silver Pheasant in very thick 
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forest where it was a tangle of fallen and living trees with the thickest 
of undergrowth (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxix, p. 174, 
1923). . ; 

The nest is the usual collection of leaves and debris, with a depres- 
sion in the centre for the eggs. Very often this is placed at the 
foot of a clump of bamboos, eometimfe right in the clump, while at 
other times it may be among bushes and scrub. 

I have now seen a big series of this Pheasant's eggs, mostly taken 
by Cook, Mackenzie and Hopwood, but so far all have been laid 
in March and April ; Oates and Bingham also found eggs only in 
these two months. 

Five to seven eggs form the full clutch and none larger has been 
recorded. 

They follow the usual range of variation but most are a warm 
-creamy buff, while I have seen no eggs nearly white or very pale 
cream. On the other hand, I have one clutch, taken by Cook, 
exceptionally deep red- huff. 

Forty eggs average 47-7x38-9 mm.: maxima 50-2x38-7 and 
48-2 X 38-2 mm . ; minima 441 X 35-9 and 47-1 X 35-5 mm . 

Oates writes : " The chickens, as soon as they are hatched, are 
very strong on their legs and run with great speed. It is astonishing 
in what a short time the little hirds make themselves invisible. 
The mother is a great coward, running away ab the slightest alarm." 

As regards the chicks the description of the above would do for 
those of all species, hut many Kalij Pheasants show the greatest 
concern for their young, though, probably, the safest thing for the 
chicks is to clear off at once and trust to their hiding themselves 
instinctively. If one keeps quite quiet after disturbing a brood of 
Kalij chicks, the mother very soon returns and calls from close by, 
and then one sees each tiny chick hecome visible and run to its 
mother. 

In about ten days, or less, the chicks fly well and fast, and then 
escape by flying and no longer attempt concealment. 



(1924) Gennsus lineatus oaiesl Ogilvie-Grant. 
The Peome Silver Pheasant, 

QennSEfus Mntalus oat&si, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 329. 

This is the race linking korsjieldii and wiUiamsi with true lineatus, 
and is found in the Arakan Yomas from the North to the extreme 
5outh, where it meets the last-named bird. Its Eastern boundary 
appears to be the Irrawaddy River, 

Fedden's notes cover what is known of this hird's hreeding haunts : 
" This bird is tolerably common in the hills West of Thayetmyo, 
but appears to be unknown to any but Burmans. It sejema to require 
rock and very steep hillsides, covered by long grass for shelter, 
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and flat alluvial soil, bare of grass and covered with brushwood 
and young trees, for feeding ground." 

Thirty years after this was written Cook found them common 
in the same ground and equally common on bamboo- covered slopes 
between 1,000 and 2,000 feet. 

Jfeilden obtained young birds in August near Thayetmyo, but 
the only eggs I have seen were all laid in March and April and were 
in clutches of two, three and five, the two first undoubtedly 
incomplete clutches. 

Ten eggs average 47-0x37*1 mm. and vary between 48*8x39-2 
and 46-1 X 35-3 mm. 

They are, of course, indistinguishable from those of the pre- 
ceding bird, 

(1925) Gennaeus lineatus sharpei Oates. 

The Saiaveen Silver Pheasant. 

Gennmu# lineatus sliarpei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ml ed. vol. v, p. 330. 

This Sdver Pheasant occurs in the South Shan States, East 
Central Burma and Siam but, with the material available at present, 
it is quite impossible to define its bmits with any approach to 
accuracy. We have specimens from Dargwin and East of the 
Sittang and Mewang Rivers and up to the Mennam River. Again 
in the South we have birds from Rabeng and Muleyit, and it may 
occur in the higher hill ranges as far as 15° latitude, where, however, 
both at M. Rat Bouri and M. Petcha Bouri the true lineatus is said 
to be found. 

It appears to be a bird of the more open, higher hills, but the 
naturalists who have worked the country inhabited by it have 
left nothing on record. 

Three eggs taken by Gairdner at or near Rat Bouri and attrihuted 
by him to this race are quite typical in colour, a warm buff, but 
are rather unusually long in shape. They measure 45*8x35*8, 
45-0x35-3 and 45*2X35*1 mm. Tbey were found on the 3rd of 
April. * 

(1928) Lophophorus impejanus Lath. 
The Impeyan Pheasant, or Monal. 

Lopliopkonts impejanus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol., v, p.. 335. 

This grand bird ranges from Afghanistan into Gilgit, Kashmir, 
Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim, the Chambi Valley, Bhutan and South 
Tibet to the Mishmi Hills. It is common on the Afghan boundary, 
but its extension West has not yet been ascertained. Whitehead 
(Ibis, 1909, p. 268) says it is common on the Safed Koh from about 
9,000 feet up to the tree-limit. 
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It is a bird of high-level forests, breeding occasionally at 8,000 feet, 
while it has also once been recorded at 7,000 feet. More often it 
breeds from 9,500 feet upwards. J 

Whymper gives me the following excellent account of its breeding : — 
" The majority of nests, if one may use such a term, are to be found 
in forest consisting of big trees but not with very thick undergrowth ; 
indeed I have more than onee taken them in places where the growth 
was so light one could walk in comfort, except that the ground was 
much broken. The nest is a mere scratching in the earth, generally 
hollowed out by the bird itself, under the shelter of a big bush, 
the bole of some large forest tree or, perhaps, a rock. So far as 
I have seen there is no attempt made to form a nest in the hollow. 
Where the- trees are deciduous and many leaves have fallen these 
naturally collect in any hollow and thus form a bed for the eggs 
but, in evergreen forest, such as forms the usual habitat of the Monal, 
the hollow is often quite unlined except for a few casual leaves and 
a few feathers from the hird itself. I have never taken more than 
5 eggs in a clutch but have known birds to incuhate on three or 
four only, while clutches of four and five eggs are about equally 
common." 

This description agrees well with that of Wilson (" Mountaineer "), 
who found them breeding in the same Garhwal Hills between 8,000 
and 12,000 feet. Rattray again gives the same description, hut both 
he and Bates sometimes found the nest in very dense matted 
undergrowth, the former among rhododendrons and the latter in 
a tangle of ferns, fallen branches and weeds etc., at 7,600 feet near 
Pahlgaon in Kashmir. 

They breed principally in May, while I have seen eggs taken from 
the 20th April to the 27th June and have no doubt that in the 
highest elevations they sometimes breed still later. It should, 
however, be noted that Whyn*per obtained eggs at over 10,000 feet 
on the 1st May. 

The ordinary full elutch is certainly four to six, but Cock recorded 
five to eight eggs at Dharmsala, Bates took eight eggs in a nest 
at Pahlgaon and Captain Matthews says they lay up to nine. I have 
also a clutch of eight eggs which were sent to me from Gilgit. On 
the other hand, Wilson sometimes found only two or three, and 
Beebe (' Pheasants,' vol. i, p. 112, 1918) found a hen sitting on two 
hard-set eggs. 

As Hume remarks, the eggs remind one very much of those of 
the Turkey, but in shape they are more broad regular ovals than 
the pointed ovals of that bird. The texture is truly Galline, hard, 
close and with a distinct gloss when fresh. The ground-colour 
varies from the palest yellowish-buff to a deep rich reddish-buff. 
They arc freckled, speckled and spotted with reddish-brown, 
distributed over the whole surface, in some eggs thinly and in others 
densely. Occasionally in addition to the freckles there &re a certain 
number of small blotches, and I have two eggs, of which one has 
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a cap at the larger end of rich red-brown, while the other has a 
similar but very Bmall patch of colour at the small end. 

Since I wrote the Pheasant volume of the ' Game- Birds of India ' 
and the ' Fauna of India ' I have received some fine sets of eggs 
of this bird, showing much richer coloration than any I had previously 
seen. On the other hand, hard-set, bleached specimens are very 
poor washed-out- looking specimens. i 

Seventy-four eggs average 63*5x44-9 mm. : maxima 68-7X47-G 
and 6413x48-2 mm. ;• minima 57*1x42-3 and 01-0x39-6 mm. 

It is very doubtful as to whether this bird is monogamous. 
" Mountaineer " says that " the young broods in the forest are 
generally found with the hen-bird only. Indeed 1 doubt if the 
Monal pairs at all." There is no doubt tbat during the breeding 
season cock birds are sometimes found together with no hens near, 
and the cook never appears to be hanging round the nesting site 
during the breeding season. 

The courting display is thus described by Major Roden (Journ. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xii, p. 573, 1899):— "When shooting 
in the Himalayas this April, I noticed early one morning a pair 
of Monal Pheasants on a flat terrace on an open, hill side. After 
being busily engaged for some time in their usual digging operations, 
the hen bird, stopped and uttered her call note several times, upon 
which the cock, who at the time was some little distance away, 
ran up to her with his wings raised high ahove the back, tail spread 
and neck and body feathers distended. He then moved quickly 
to and fro for a few seconds iu front of the hen, who stood looking 
quietly on at his performance ; he then abruptly closed his wings 
and tail, turned about and went back to his feeding ground while 
the hen went on with her breakfast. As the early morning sun 
was shining on the birds, the sudden appearance of the cock in the 
above performance was most splendid to look upon, the beautiful 
metallic hues of the wings and throat, with the pure white of the 
back and the chestnut- coloured tail spread like a fan behind, shone 
out most gorgeously. I believe in all courting displays among 
birds of fine coloured plumage, the hen takes a most passive part 
but, in this case the lady, by her calls, appears directly to have 
invited or encouraged tbe display." 

(1929) Lopbophorus solaterUerdon. 
The Mishmi Monal. 

Lophopharua aclateri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 337. 

This gorgeous bird has its habitat in the higher hills of Assam, 
North of the Brahmapootra and extending thence into Yunnan. 

So far as We know this Pheasant keeps to dense forest at 9,000 feet 
and over. Forrest found it at 10,000 and 12,000 feet in Yunnan 
and Chatterton came across a flock during the Abor expedition 
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at about 9,000 feet. Here the ground was very steep and broken 
with a thick growth of Oak and Rhododendron, they | were not, 
however, found in the magnificent Pine-forest growing at the same 
and higher elevations. 

The only known eggs are a clutch of five eggs hrought in to me 
hy an Abor on the 7th June and taken three or four days previously 
in the same forest where they were seen hy Col, Chatterton. The 
skins of two males and one female, the latter said to have been 
trapped on the eggs, were brought in at the same time. 

The eggs are exactly like fairly richly coloured, well-marked eggs 
of the preceding hird, the five measuring 63-0X45-3, 03-0x46-1, 
65-0 X 45-0, 621 X 45-2 and 63-0 X 45- 1 mm. • 



(1930) Crossoptilon harmani Elwes. 
The Mishmi Horned Pheasant. 

Crossoptilon harmani. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 339. / 

This Homed Pheasant enters our limits in the Mishmi and Abor 
Hills North of Assam, and occurs in South- East Tibet. It is certainly 
common on all the hills on the Northern Assam watershed, as it is 
well known to the natives. 

Its normal habitat is probably hetween 10,000 and 15,000 feet, 
hut it has been obtained at 8,500, while the type-specimen is said 
to have been obtained at 6,000 feet. 

Bailey (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxiv, p. 77, 1916) 
writes: — "It is common in the lower Tsangpo Valley in Tibet. 
The farthest point West at which we saw it was the East side of 
Putrang La, where there wer£ numbers in the Rhododendron- 
scrub at about 15,500 feet. The lowest elevation at which we found 
this Pheasant in the Tsangpo Valley was at about 9,300 feet at 
Gyala, but I saw traces of them in Po Me at about 8,500 feet. These 
birds frequent forest -covered hills and in the higher elevations 
dwarf Rhododendron -jungle, where they feed on the grassy clearings 
among the hills. A well-grown young one was shot on the Putrang- 
La on 14th August and broods of freshly hatched chicks were seen 
at Gyala, 10,000 feet, on the 18th July." 

Four eggs were hrought to me by Ahors and were taken on the 
26th May at Gyangpu in the inner Abor Hills. I had tried to get 
these men to get me Tragopan and Lophophorus skins and, on this 
occasion, they brought me two of the latter and one Crossoptilon skin, 
but they had had heavy rain en route and the skins were all soaked 
and decayed. 

In shape the eggs are broad regular ovals, very little compressed 
at the smaller end. The texture is very fine and close but not 
so hard as it is in most Gallinaceous birds-eggs, and -the, surface is 
more smooth and shiny than glossy. It reminds one much of 
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Ducks' eggs, especially those of the Pochards. The colour is a uni- 
form grey-green without any markings. 

They measure 58-5x41-6, 56-2x41-7, 58-4x41-6 and 56-7 X 
42-0 mm. 

The only information I could get was that they were laid on the 
ground in dense forest, while the elevation of Gyangpu is about 
11,000-12,000 feet, and is a great ground for Takin, which animal 
the Abors were very anxious to show me. 
h 



Subfamily PERDICIN^E. 
(Pabteidgbs and their nearest Allies.) 

(1931) Tragopan satyra (Linn.). 
The Cbimson Hobnbd Pheasant. 

Tragopan satyra, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 343. 

This Tragopan extends from Garhwal through Nepal and Sikkim 
to Assam, North of the Brahmapootra, to the Hills East of Darrang. 
Whymper has shot the present species of Tragopan on the East 
bank of the Alaknanda River and melanoeephalus on the West bank 
of the Bhagirathi, and says that, roughly speaking, the upper 
waters of the Ganges may he taken as the dividing line between 
these two species. 

It is found between 9,000 feet and the highest forest-line, even 
in the Rhododendron- and bush-jungle above the tree-forest, up to 
some 14,000 feet. 

Hume obtained eggs from natives who took them in Kuman in 
May, but they cannot be accepted as absolutely authentic. 

I have a clutch taken for me by D. Macdonald or his son John 
at the head of the Cbambi Valley at an elevation of ahout 10,000 
feet just before it debouches into Tibet. A letter sent with the 
eggs and with the skins of two females, said to have been shot 
off the nests, reads as follows : — "The eggs of this Pheasant, Cham- 
dong in Tibetan, Were taken in the Rhododendron- and Oak-forest 
in the Chambi Valley, and were found in a nest which was ibuilfc 
in a tree ahout 20 feet from the ground and quite hidden from 
view until the hen bird flew off the nest and so disclosed it. The 
two eggs already had the appearance of chicks in them. The 
forest here is very thick but stunted, and the ground much broken 
up with huge rocks covered with moss and fern. The ground, 
trees and rocks seem to be ever wet and damp. The nest was just 
a jumble of very old dead twigs and branches, mostly rotten and 
very fragile ; perhaps the bird did not build it but just found this 
old mass of sticks and turned it into a nest. 
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" The other nest was the same but empty and lower down in the 
tree ; the men could almost reach up to it. 

" The natives tell me that they only lay two eggs as a rule, never 
more than four and, certainly, one only sees two chicks vrith the 
old birds." 

I have also two eggs purchased from the Stoate collection which 
wore collected in Garhwal, and which are undoubtedly Tragopan 
eggs, though I cannot trace who took them. They were found on 
the 2nd July. 

These four eggs of wild birds are all broad ovals, not at all pointed 
at the smaller end, and average 54-7X42-2 mm. 

I have also several eggs given me by the late Mr. W. Shore Baily 
and some laidin zoological gardens etc. All these, though absolutely 
woll authenticated, are much nigger and are all more or less distinctly 
pointed. These ten average 65*2 X 43-4 mm. 

The colour in my two pairs of wild-laid eggs are a very deep brick- 
red freckled all over with deeper red and looking very much like 
nniformly coloured Peregrine eggs. The Stoate pair are paler and 
duller but yet darker than nearly all the eggs laid by birds in confine- 
ment. The eggs laid in captivity ruu from a very pale yellowish - 
stone flushed at the larger end with darker red-buff to a warm 
buff freckled all over with darker reddish- hrick. 

It is interesting to note that; all Shore Baily's birds made stick- 
nests in open baskets put up in apple-trees at heights between 
10 and 20 feet from the ground ; it seems, therefore, quite certain 
that normally it is a tree-breeder like others of the gonus. 

The breeding season apparently commences in early May and 
lasts through June, some birds in the highest elevations not laying 
until July. 

In captivity the breeding season is much more prolonged, and 
sometimes several eggs are laid o't the ground and then taken no 
further notice of. 

The display of the male satym during the breeding season is very 
fine but quite similar in action to that of other species, and need 
not be given in detail, as it is given further on under blythi as seen 
in a wild bird. 



(1932) Tragopan melanocephalus Gray. * 
The Westekh Hobned Pheasant. 
Tragopan melanocephalus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p ; 345. 

This Tragopan is found from the West Bank of the Bhagirathi 
River in Garhwal to Hazara and Kashmir, 

There is a good deal of information ahout the breeding of this 
Pheasant, which all agrees in describing the bird as breeding between 
8,000 and 12,000 feet in dense forest, in Ring al- jungle, in open glades 
and hillsides covered with scruh and small trees. 
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A curious point, however, is that sometimes the nest is described 
as being on the ground and sometimes on a tree, so it seems certain 
that both kinds of situations are selected. 

Captain Latour writes to Hume, sending him eggs of this bird : — 
" I Was shooting on a range of hills (in Hazara) between 8,000 and 
11,000 high. The Argus in parts very plentiful, the hills covered 
with pine-trees. They appeared to affect the vicinity of snow 
nullahs and landslips where there Was a fair quantity of under- 
growth and where there were plenty of rocks. 

" I was going through a pine -forest, and had reached a place 
where au avalanche or landslip had carried away all the pine-trees, 
and in their place small bushes and shrubs like a hazel had sprung up, 
I was descending this when the bird got up almost at my feet. The 
nest was on the ground, very roughly formed of grass, small sticks 
and a very few feathers ; it was very carelessly built." 

The nest apparently contained six eggs, four of which are in the 
British Museum, one in my own collection and one unira*^&. 

On the 3rd June, 1908, Mr. F, L. Hughes found a nest in the 
Makhan Nallah, Chamba, concerning which he informed me : 
" I do not know exactly what the elevation was, but I should say 
just about 9,000 feet. The nest was placed on a slanting tree 
about 10 feet from the ground, in a hollow where a large branch 
had been torn off by some storm. It was about a foot in diameter 
and was composed of a few sticks and grass, the lining being entirely 
of this material, and contairied three eggs just showing faint signs 
of incubation. The tree on which the nest was placed was a wild 
cherry, and was on a steep khud, about 100 feet or so above a stream. 
The slope was well wooded with the ordinary local trees, chestnut, 
wild cherry etc. There was not mnch undergrowth, what there 
was consisting of elder, so far as I can remember." 

In 1910 a nest was found in Garhwal by Mr. Whymper, who 
wrote to me :— " The only neat I ever saw of theTragopan, presumably 
mebmocephalus, was in the Nila Valley, West of the Bhagirathi 
River in Garhwal. The birds were still about the nest, but tbis 
had been plundered by some vermin and deserted ; it was quite 
a respectable stick-nest with a little grass lining which had been 
much disturbed by the plunderer. It was placed under the pro- 
tection of a small bush growing in an open glade in very dense 
Ringal-jungle on a steep and rocky hillside. 

" The fragments of eggs, in one case practically half an egg, 
scattered ronnd the nest agree fairly well with Hume's description." 

Finally, Mr. D. Donald took two eggs in June 1901 from a nest 
of sticks in a tree, which he gave to Colonel Rattray and the latter 
to me. 

In addition to all these records Beebe says that he disturbed 
a hen from a stick-nest in a tree which was empty. 

The eggs agree in colour and general description with the eggs of 
satyra laid in captivity, and are pale buff very feebly freckled with 
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darker, in one egg only a rather richer buff somewhat more thickly 
and boldly freckled with deeper reddish. 

Six egga average 62-2x42*0 mm. : maxima 63-4 X 43*6 and 
63-0x44-6 mm. ; minima 59-6x42-0 mm. ( 

Like other Tragopans this bird is monogamous and is. a good 
husband and father, looking after the young and remaining with 
them until in the following Spring they are ready to take up their 
own domestic duties. 



Tragopan blythi. 

The Grey-bellied Tragopan. 

(1933) Tragopan blythi blythi (Jerdon). 
The Naga Hills Grey-bellied Tragopan. 
Tragopan blythi blythi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 347, 

So far as is known at present this Tragopan occurs in the hills 
of Assam South of the Brahmapootra from the Barail Range in North 
Cachar, through the Naga Hills and the Patkoi Range into North - 
West Burma and through Manipur into the Chin Hills. 

Nothing is known of the breeding of this Tragopan beyond what 
was told me by the Henema Nagas, all fine field naturalists and 
very truthful. They told me that the birds breed in April and May, 
invariably making a nest in a tree some 10 or 20 feet up, on a stump 
with a convenient hollow or on the top of a bush with foliage 
sufficiently thick to form a platform for the nest. In three cases 
out of four the nest is placed actually in a tree and consists of a mass 
of small sticks, branches etc. very loosely and badly put together 
and lined with grass. One man who brought me in some Tragopans 
he had trapped told me he thought the birds often made use of 
old nests of other hirds or masses of d6bris which had collected, 
and then huilt further on these and added linings. He told me he 
had once taken eggs — which of eonrse he ate — from a nest huilt 
on a lot of rubbish collected in a creeper covering an old .tree. 
No Naga had ever seen or heard of a nest on the ground. 

A Tragopan in my aviary, whieh had been recently trapped, 
tried to lay her eggs on the top of a perch and, naturally, they fell 
and were smashed hut, when I put a box for her high up in the 
aviary, she at once adopted it and laid her fourth egg in it on a bed 
of grass. 

Two unbroken eggs are very broad ovals in shape, the texture 
rather coarse and the surface smooth but dull. In eolour they 
are uniform pale buff in appearance but, if examined closely, are 
seen to be a very pale stone-buff with very fine stippling of a rather 
warmer deeper tint. 

They measure 59*7x42-6 and 57*8x45*4 mm. 
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The display of this Tragopan has been seen by me amid its 
natural surroundings and, as it is typical of tbe genus, I give a full 
description. I had been lying on the ground beside a tiny stream 
of water right up on the main ridge and near the top of one of the 
highest peaks of the- Barail Bange when the display toot place. 
I had almost fallen asleep in the sun when a chuckling call in the 
jungle close by attracted my attention and, presently, a richly 
coloured brown bird made its way into the little open space in front 
of me. I did not recognize what it was until her mate followed her, 
•when I saw^that for the first and only time in my life I had Tragopans 
in the flesb before me. Presently the cock bird began to attempt 
to attract the hen by all sorts of antics. At first he merely came up 
to her and bowed and scraped with his wings slightly raised, his 
purple- blue horn being fully inflated and projecting forward. Tben, 
seeing that she took no notice, he depressed his wings and walked 
slowly round her, swelling out his throat and breast, the feathers 
' of which were ruffled and standing almost on end. After a short 
time of this ineffectual display he once more stopped in front of 
the hen, leaned forward until his breast almost or quite touched 
the ground, extending both wings over his back so that they faced 
the same way as his head, and stood in front of her, a blaze of crimson, 
his weirdly shaped horn quivering with excitement, and the wattle 
stretched to its utmost. After a few seconds his horn and wattle 
seemed to collapse and shrink away, and in a moment or two more 
he was quietly scratching about and feeding with his wife, who had 
taken no interest at all in the performance. 

I have seen wattle and horn distended by my aviary birds at 
very close quarters, and it is extraordinary how the bird seems to 
give a sudden shake and in an instant both are fully expanded. 
On the ground the bird crouches and shakes, hut on a perch he 
stands stiffly erect on tiptoe. 

They are monogamous and the Nagas say are always in pairs- 
both in and out of the breeding season. 



(1936) Itbagihis cruentus * (Hardw.). 

The Blood-Pheasant, 

Ithaginia cntentus, Fauna B. I„ Birds 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 352. 

The birds of this genus are among the Game-Birds of the highest 
altitudes, even breeding in snow. The present bird is found in Sikkiin 
and Nepal, theGogra pro hably forming its Western limits, while in the 
East it extends into Bhutan, though how far we do not yet know. 

* Doubtless when we get more material and know bettor the exact ranges 
of the various forms of Itkaginis it may be necessary to degrade some now 
ranked as species to subspecies. For the present I prefer to retain the classi- 
fication as in the ' Fauna.' 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Hooker Writes of its habitat : — " This frequents the mountain 
ranges of Eastern Nepal and Sikkim at elevations varying from 
10,000 to 14,000 feet, and is very abundant in many of the valleys 
among the forests of pine (Abies webbiana) and juniper." ' 

Jerdon saw a family party on the Singalila ridge at 12,000 to 
14,000 feet, where, now at all events, the jungle consists principally 
■of dense ringal, though in the valleys there is thick mixed vegetation 
of Rhododendrons, Birch and much undergrowth. 

Blanford says that all the birds he saw " were in the pine forests 
around Yeoniatong." 

As regards its breeding, all that has been recorded is Hodgson's 
note to the effect that " the nest is placed on the ground amongst 
the grass and bushes, a loose nest of grass and leaves. The eggs, 
10 to 12 in number, are laid towards the end of April and in May, 
and the young are ready to fly in July. 

" Only the mother feeds and cares for the young," 

Many years ago I had sent me from Sikkim two clutches of eggs 
said to be those of this bird, both taken at an elevation between 10,000 
and 12,000 feet hy Mr. W. Macgregor. They- were laid on the 
ground in hollows scratched in fallen leaves at the foot of bushes in 
Pine-forest. The eggs were very like those of Scotch Grouse; 
at the time no one had any idea what the eggs of this bird were 
like, no skins were sent me, and so they were returned to the sender. 
Now we know that they were quite correctly identified. The eggs 
were exactly the same as those of kitseri taken hy Moles worth. 



Galloperdlx spadlcea. 

The Reh Spith-Fowi,, 

(1940) GaUoperdix spadlcea spadioea (Gmelin). 
The Indian Red Spue-Fowl. 

GaUoperdix spadicza spadieea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v± p. 358. 

The typical form of Red Spur-Fowl is found along the Hima- 
layan Terai from Western Nepal to Goruckpore; in the better 
wooded tracts of Central India from Saugor to Rajmehal and the 
San thai Parganas ; to the South it is found in Orissa and Madras 
and on the West to the hill-ranges of Mysore and, again, in the 
Bombay Presidency South of Rajputana and Mahahleshwar. 

Birds from the Malabar coast are intermediate between true 
■spadicea and stewarti, but may for the present be retained with 
the former race. 

This is a jungle- hird breeding in hroken country at the foot of 
hills to a considerable ' elevation in the hills themselves. In the 
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Nilgiris Hume says they are common up to 5,000 feet and are found 
up to the summits. In the Nelliampathy Hills Kinloch found them 
extremely common up to 4,000 feet. 

The Red Spur-Fo|ri may be found in any kind of forest, but its 
favourite resorts are scrub- jungle and sal-forests, while in some 
areas it is said to be almost exclusively found in bamboo- jungle. 
In Tea-gardens, Rubber estates and similar country it is often found 
in the ravines and broken bits of land, too rough to oultivate, in 
which the original jungle still grows or where its place has been 
taken by scrub and secondary growth. In the Chota Nagpore 
district we often found them haunting and breeding in quite small 
patches of jungle bstween rice-fields. 

The nest is merely a scratching in the ground filled in with dead 
leaves and other jungle litter. The scratching may be made by 
the birds themselves or may be a natural one, tucked in amoug bushes 
or at the foot of a hamboo clump or a tree. Sometimes the hollow 
is dispensed with and the eggs are laid on the ground, where they 
are kept from rolling about by the rubhish surrounding them. 

The principal breeding season is from January to April, hut in 
Kanara Davidson took eggs also in May and June ; Kinloch took 
a clutch in July in the Nelliampathy Hills, while Hume saya they 
mq,y lay again in September and October, though there is no proof 
of this. 

The normal number of eggs laid is undoubtedly two to four, but 
sometimes it is possible they lay much bigger clutches. Kinloch 
sent me a clutch of seven taken on the 27th July in the Nelliam- 
pathy Hills which he assured me came from one nest ; they are a 
richly coloured clutch and certainly look as if laid by one hird. 

Miss Cockbum says they lay from six to ten eggs in the Nilgiris, 
and Davison says he has rarely found more than five, but since 
these records were made no clutch of more than four has beenfound, 
though many collectors have thoroughly worked the Nilgiris. 

The eggs are like small eggs of the domestic fowl, perhaps on the 
whole rather long, narrow and pointed and, as a series, are a warm- 
colon red huff with very little range of variation in depth of colour. 

The texture is fine, close and very hard, the surface smooth and 
generally with a decided gloss. 

Forty-four eggs average 40-4x29-5 mm.: maxima 44-9x32-0 
and 430x32-6 mm. ; minima 37-6x28-2 and 41 4x28-0 mm. 

An egg in the Hume series measures 46-9 X 36-3 mm. and is very 
probahly a small egg d? some Jungle-Fowl. 

The Spur-Fowl is monogamous and the birds probahly pair for 
life. While the hen is sitting the male remains close to her and, 
although he does not share in incubation, he is a good father and 
helps to rear the chicks when hatched. 

The period of incubation does not appear to have been ascertained. 

q 2 
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(l&il) Galloperdix spadlcea steward Stuart Baker. 
The Travancoee Red Spue-Fowl. I 
Qaiioperdir &padice<i-stewarti f Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 380. 

This very richly marked Spur- Fowl is restricted to Travancore, 
where it is very common in the hills from the foot-hills up to about 
3,600 feet. 

Stewart and Bourdillon obtained many clutches of eggs of this 
Spur-Fowl, and report it as breeding in great numbers between 
1,000 and 3,000 feet, frequenting thick cover either in evergreen, 
deciduous or bamboo -forest. Apparently tbe Travancore bird 
is seldom found in scrub-jungle, but it is said to be very fond of 
the cover of the Lantana bush in the mornings and evenings, 
when it feeds on the berries, occasionally making its nest under the 
dense protection afforded by it. 

The nest differs in no way from that of the preceding bird, the 
hen sitting quite as close, and Bourdillon says he has known her 
sit until actually seized, just as Hume records two instances of the 
typical form being caught on the nest. 

The hreeding season is very regular and extends from January 
to the end of March or early April, A few birds may breed again 
in September and October, as Bourdillon took two fresh eggs on the 
6th of the former month. 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the preceding hird, 
though they average both bigger and a trifle paler. 

Thirty-six eggs average 41-3X30-4 mm.: maxima 42-3x31-0 
and 40-8 X 31-3 mm. ; minima 38-1 x 29-2 and 300 x 28-7 mm. 



(1942) Galloperdix spadicea caurina Blanf. 
The Abavali Red Sfuk-Fowl, 
Galloperdix spadicea caurina, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 361. 

This race of Spur-Fowl has a very restricted range, so far- having 
been ohtained only in the Aravali Hills and Udaipur. 

Except that it hreeds in somewhat thinner bush and jungle than 
the other subspecies do there is nothing to note about the country 
it prefers. 

Butler, as quoted by Hume, writes : — " The Red Spur-fowl is 
common all along the Aravalis. It is nsually found singly or in 
pairs, and breeds Eke the lastspecies during the hot weather, I have 
never seen the nest, hut have often seen the chieks with the old birds 
shortly after they have been hatched in May and June," 

Dr. King also writes to me from Aboo : — " This species is common 
at Aboo in the valleys, ranging as high as 4,000 feet, but is most 
plentiful from about 1,500 feet to 3,000 feet above the sea. It 
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prefers dense jungle and nullahs in which there is a thick under- 
growth and especially where there is much bamboo. 

" I never took the nest myself, but its eggs were brought to me 
in the early part of May, and my Shikari and the Bheels employed 
said that the nests were flat and shallow, composed of dry bamboo- 
leaves placed under, or even in the middle of, clumps of bamboo, 
in the deeper valleys." 

A pair of eggs in the Hume collection measure 46-2x32'0 and 
44 7 x 31' 5 mm., while three in my own collection taken by Mr. Vidal 
measure 35-8x27-0, 35-6 x 26-0 and 30-5x26-4 mm. These will 
certainly prove to be very small eggs when we once know the average 
of a number, wbile Hume's may be exceptionally big. 

(1943) Galloperdix lunulata (Valenc). 
The Palnted Spur-Fowl. 

Galloperdix lunalata. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 362. 

The range of this Spur- Fowl is very much the same as that of the 
true Bed Spur-Fowl. In the North its limits may be roughly 
defined as the Sind, Jumna and Granges Rivers ; West it is found as 
far as the coastal hill-ranges and throughout Ooimbatore and Mysore. 
It does not occur on the Malabar coast or in Western Travancore. 
On the East it extends to the coast of Orissa and Madras wherever 
the country is suitable. 

This Spur -Fowl does not seem to mind much what kind of country 
it breeds in provided there is ample cover of some kind and the 
ground broken and rocky. 

There is very little recorded about the breeding of this bird. 
Blewitt writes : — " It breeds certainly from March to May " 
(Raipore), " making a slight excavation in the ground for the eggs, 
under shelter of a boulder or rock in a thicket. Some time in 
April 1871, from sucb a nest, made at the base of a large boulder 
in dense jungle, the eggshells were taken from which the chicks 
had escaped ; agaiu in the same month, under the ledge of a rock 
in thick undergrowth in a slight hollow in the earth, two fresh eggs 
were found. 

" Apparently five is the maximum number of eggs. At least 
during two seasons, of the many broods met witb, no single brood 
of chicks exceeded this number." 

Hume also notes that Thompson took a nest in Chanda. on the 
5th April and Tiekell a second in June, 

It does not breed at any great elevation, probably very seldom 
over 3,000 feet and generally under 2,000 feet. 

Pitman found them extraordinarily common in the Central 
Provinces on the rocky hills of granatoid gneiss, which were covered 
with forest, bamboo- and thorn-j ungle, and noticed that they preferred 
the crests of these ridges, covered quite thinly with grass and hush, 
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rather than the more heavily forested lower slopes. This penchant 
for boulders and rocks, both for living and for breeding among, seems 
constant, and many of my correspondents refer to rocks affording 
protection to tbe nests tbey have found. ' 

In the Nilgiris they are very common in the sholas and other small 
woods up to about 2,000 feet, and 1 have clutches taken by Vidal, 
Howard Campbell and F. E. Kemp taken from February to May 
and a clutch of two taken by Col. H. R. Baker in the Eastern Ghats 
on tbe 18th June. 

We still want more information about the breeding time, but 
presumably, over most of its area, February to early May is the 
normal season, a few birds laying in January and a few others in 
June. 

The eggs are just like those of the other species, but pale- coloured 
eggs are more numerous in proportion and tbe range of variation 
wider. 

Twenty-five eggs average 40*9x29-3 mm. : maxima 42-4 X 28-4 
and 42*0x31-0 mm, ; minima 39-7x28*3 and 41-2x27*0 mm. 

I know nothing of its general breeding habits beyond Blewitt'a 
note to tbe effect that " the parent birds assiduously care for their 
young and when disturbed exhibit great anxiety for their safety. 
When closely pursued, the old birds endeavour by many artifices 
to draw the attention of the intruders from the spot where the chicks 
lie concealed, and invariably on the cry of a chick, wounded or 
captured, the parent birds daringly return to the rescue, often to 
within a dozen yards or so of the sportsmen. The chicks are very 
soon able to fly as well and as fast as tbe old birds." 



(1944) Galloperdix bioaloarata (Forst.). 
The CiiYLON Spur-Fowl. 

OaUoperdii bicakarata, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 363. * 

This Spur-Fowl is confined to Ceylon, where it is found throughout 
the well-forested areas with a good rainfall. It is common in the 
South- Western portion of tbe island, almost equally so in the West 
and East, hut does not occur in the drier areas of £he North- West 
and North -East. 

Legge says it " frequents tangled brakes, thickets in damp forests 
near rivers, jungle over hill-sides, and in fact any kind of cover which 
will afford it entire concealment." 

It occurs from the foot-hills up to some 4,500 or 3,000 feet, and 
in some places extends a certain distance into the plains. 

Tbe breeding habits are much the same as those of other Spur- 
Fowls. Legge wrote to Hume informing him that " The nesting 
season of 0. bicaicamtvj would seem to extend over a considerable 
period, as I have had fledged young brought to me-atTthe latter end 
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of May and have taken the eggs myself on the 7th July in the same 
district, the Southern Province. 

" The nest is situated in the forest or in thick jungle under the 
shelter of a rock or near the projecting root of a large tree. It is 
merely a slight hollow scraped, in the ground , with one or two dead 
leaves in the bottom to serve as a lining. I am unable to state 
what the average nnmber of eggs in a clutch is." 

The breeding season is evidently very prolonged as, in addition 
to what is recorded above, Hart found eggs in February, May and 
October, Jenkins took eggs for me in March and June, while 
Wait says that the breeding season appears to be from November 
to March and occasionally again in July and August. 

The number of eggs laid is two or three, generally the former 
and perhaps, very exceptionally, four. Legge had only two eggs 
brought to him, but the natives told him they laid up to four. 
Hart says they lay four to six eggs but does not say he ever found 
that number, and Wait also says that usually only two eggs are laid. 
They agree well with the eggs of other Spur-Fowl, and eighteen eggs 
measured by myself average 40-6x29-7 mm., but Wait gives the 
average as 40*0x29-0 mm. The biggest eggs in my own series 
measure only 42*1x30-4 and 300x33*0 mm,; minima 380 X 
28-4 and 39*4 X 28-3 mm. 



Bambustoola fytohli. 
The Bamboo -Pabtbjdge. 

(1945) Bambusicola fytcbli fytohii Anderson. 
The Yunnan Bamboo-Partridge. 

Bambusicola fytchii fytchii, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 365, 

This Bamboo- Partridge, which was named from Yunnan speci- 
mens, ranges into Setchuan on the North-East and into the Kacbin 
Hills and the North and South Shan States on the South and West. 

Forrest found this bird common in Yunnan "in forests and thickets" 
between 6,000 and 10,000 feet, but Anderson first obtained "it in 
the dense secondary growth of old rice clearings at about 3,000 feet. 

Harington, Hopwood, Livesey, Mackenzie and Grant have all 
taken the eggs of this bird, generally between 2,000 and 5,000 feet and 
nearly always m thick cover, though this varies greatly in character. 
It may be evergreen forest, bamboo-jungle, thick secondary growth 
or dense scrub. It seems to keep almost exclusively to heavy 
cover when breeding, and I have no records of its nesting in high 
grass-land as the Assam bird so often does. Hopwood took the 
eggs in bamhoo -jungle and also in forest, while I received some eggs 
from the Ruby Mines district said to have been taken from secondary 
growth in deserted cultivation. 
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The breeding season is apparently a late one, and 1 have eggs 
dated from the 22nd May to the 20th July. 

Tbe normal clutch so far as we know at present is four to six, 
and I have not heard of a larger clutch. 

The eggs are in shape an oval, the smaller end weli defined and 
sometimes pointed. The texture is extraordinarily close, hard 
and fine, while the shell is as thick as that of the egg of a Guinea- 
Fowl and much stronger than that of the Jungle-Fowl. 

The colour varies from a creamy-buff to a warm buff, quite 
spotless, and generally rather deep in tint. 

Thirty-six eggs average 391x29-7 mm.: maxima 410x30-0 
and 38-3x30-7 mm. ; minima 361x29-1 and 370x27*3 mm. 

Nothing further is recorded of their breeding habits, but these 
will certainly be practically the same as those of the better known 
Assam bird. 



(1946) Bambusioola fytchil hopklnsoni Godw.-Aust. 
' The Assam Bamboo-Partbidge, 
Banibusitxla Jytehii hopkinsoni, Fauna D. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. y, p. 369. 

In Assam this is the most common of all Game-Birds, extending 
from Gachar and Sylhet, through the Patkoi Range, to Lakhimpur, 
South of the Brahmapootra. It is equally plentiful in the Chin 
Hills and extends to the Arakan Yomas. Where this bird meets 
the last is not yet known, but probably it does not extend beyond 
the Chin Hills East. 

It may be found in any kind of country from a little over 1,000 
feet up to 5,000 feet, but its favourite resorts are hillsides, steep 
or nearly sloping, covered wit^i long sun-grass and with forest, scrub- 
or bamboo-jungle close alongside. If there is a stream running 
along the bottom of the hill so much tbe better, while the grass 
they prefer is from 2 to 3 feet high, though I have found them in 
long rank growths over 5 feet. Tbey do not seem to like the vast 
expanses of sun-grass laud beloved by the Black and -Painted 
Partridges, nor, on the other band, do they wander into the interior- 
of Pine- or evergreen forests, though they may be found at the edges 
of tbem and, rarely, nests may be faken in Pine-forest in ravines 
at the edge of it. 

In tbe Nag a Hills they ascend higher than in Cachar, and J. P. 
Mills took nests at about 7,000 feet near Kohima, while in Lakhimpur 
they are found in the plains nest the hills at about 700 feet. 

The nest may be placed in scrub, bamboo- jungle, secondary 
growth or in sun-grass but, if the latter, it is generally close to cover 
of some kind. Sometimes a natural hollow is selected, occasionally 
the birds scratch one out for themselves but, often, the. eggs are laid 
on a pile of dead leaves witb no hollow at all. I bave never seen 
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eggs laid on bare ground or on short grass and, generally, a good 
pile of dead leaves is collected or selected to receive the eggs. If 
the eggs are laid in grass -land the birds usually choose a rather high 
patch where the old blades, roots and fallen scraps form a woll- 
hidden, soft and sufficient bed but, when laid in bam boo- jungle, 
they are often deposited on the fallen leaves in the open without 
any attempt at concealment. I onco came across such a clutch 
of eggs and, though the bird scurried away from only a hw feet 
distant, it took me a long time to find them, they so exactly matched 
the dead yellow bamboo-leaves all round them. 

The birds breed generally in the end of March, April and May, 
but many also breed in Jane, aiid I have taken eggs as late as 
September and as early as the first week in March. 

The full clutch of egga is four or five, most often the latter, and 
I have found three eggs hard-set or as many as seven fresh, though 
this number is exceptional. 

The eggs, of course, are indistinguishable from those of the pre- 
ceding subspecies and, like them, are among the hardest-shelled 
birds' eggs I have seen. The variation in depth of colour is very 
slight, excessively pale or deep-coloured eggs being very rare. 

Two hundred eggs average 40*2 X 29-0 mm.: maxima 41-8 x 
29-9 and 40-8 x31-9 c mm.; minima 364x27-9 and 38-5x27-0, mm. 

Pigmy eggs are very common and I have seen at least twenty 
of them, once two occurring in the same clutch of five eggs. 

This Partridge is monogamous and, I think, pairs for life, each 
pair having a definite small area which they occupy, while the coveys 
met with are, I think, always composed of just the parents and their 
last batch , of young. The male takes as much interest in the 
chicks as the female does, though he does not help in incubation. The 
female carries this on alone and sits very close, flustering off the 
eggs when she ia almost trodden on, even when she has ample 
warning to allow her to get away unnoticed. 

In the hreeding season the male is very pugilistic, and utters 
his ringing challenge morning, noon and evening, but I have never 
seen either the full display or a fight. 



(1947) Rollulus roulroul (Scop.). 
The Crested Wood-Parteidge, 
Rdlulus rouhoul, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, y, g. 368. 

The Crested Wood- Partridge occurs in Tenasaerim, South-West 
peninsular Siam, the Malay States, Sumatra and Borneo. Its 
status in Java is doubtful. 

Very little is recorded about this bird, which freqnents deep forest. 
Its nest has never been found, hut a captive bird in Inglis's aviaries 
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in Bihar laid four eggs, the last on 25th April, of which he kindly 
gave me one. It is pure white, of close, fine texture tnd a fairly 
glossy surface, while in shape it is pyriform-oval, arid measures 
300x280 mm. ,' , 

Excalfaotoria chinensis. 

The Blue-breasted Quail. 

(1948) Exealfactoria chinensis chinensis (Linn.). 
The Chinese Blue-breasted Quail. 

Exailfaetoria chinensis chitwnai3, Fauna B. 1. 1 Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 309. 

This beautiful little Quail has a very wide range, extending practi- 
cally over the whole of Ceylon, India and Burma. It is a common 
breeding bird on the South-West coast from Bombay to Travancore, 
equally common in Orissa, Bengal, Bihqx and Assam. It is rare 
in Madras and South-Bast India and does not' occur in North- West 
India North-West of a line drawn roughly from about Bombay 
City to Simla. 

Outside India it ranges East through the Indo-Chinese countries 
to China and Formosa and South into tbe Malay Peninsnla. 

This is a Quail of grass-lands, and I gave the following full descrip- 
tion of its haunts in 1923 (Journ. Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xxix, 
p. 6, 1923), where I wrote : — "There are two essentials for tbe 
country they reside in ; first ample water and, secondly, cover 
of the sort they prefer, i. e., thin grass or reeds, sungrass three or 
four feet high, or fairly thin scrub or bush-jungle. .If tbere is 
heavier forest or jungle close by, so much the better, but they only 
seek safety in this wben in 6 /nger. We also found them in Cachar 
and Sylhet in the dense ekra and elephant-grass bordering the endless 
swamps in these districts, but they came out of the heavy reeds 
in the mornings and evenings to feed in the thinner grass alongside 
them, retiring once more during the heat of the day into their cool 
shade. In the Winter and Spring as these- swamps dry up the birds 
move with them, deserting those wbich are entirely dry for those in 
which some water still remains, whilst throughout the year they 
may be found in bush or grass cover on the sides of streams 
and water- courses. In the hills where there were but few swamps 
they were quite content with the grass-lands throngh which a stream 
or two found their way and, in North Cachar, I have often put 
them up in the dense secondary growth which grows up in deserted 
cultivation. They were also to be found in standing crops of 
hill-rice, millet etc. and in sugar-cane." 

There is very little said about this Quail in Hume's ' Nests and 
Eggs,' hut I have seen many dozens of nests in .Assam. I have 
found them in the plains and in the hills up to "5,000 feet, while 
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Tytler took eggs in Kohima at 7,000 feet, which is probably about 
as high as they breed. 

The nest is very primitive, jus$ a hollow, either natural or scraped 
out by the birds in the soil, and either lined with a few leaves or 
a little grass. Sometimes, however, I have seen the eggs deposited 
on the bare earth, although leaves and oddments lay all round the 
scrape, some even just turned out of this by the birds themselves. 

Oates says of a nest found by him in Pegu that it " was a 
mere pad of grass, placed in a clump of coarse grass." In the Malay 
Peninsula Davison, who found eggs in March, says that the " nest, 
always on the ground, usually in the midst of low, short grass, 
though always close to thicker cover, is a mere depression in the 
soil, more or less thinly lined with blades and fine stems of grass." 

The breeding season seems very indefinite. In Assam the principal 
months for eggs are June to August, but I have taken them at odd 
times throughout the year. In Southern India it breeds mostly 
from March to April and in Ceylon, according to Legge, in May, 
while Phillips took a clutch of four eggs in September. In Burma 
I have records of eggs taken in January, May and July, while 
in the Malay Peninsula they have been taken from January to 
March. 

The usual clutch is five to seven, occasionally only four and equally 
rarely eight. In shape they are broad ovals, generally well pointed 
at the smaller end and, sometimes, almost peg -top -shaped. The 
texture is very hard, fine and close, the surface often highly glossed 
and the shell strong. 

In colour they vary greatly from a pale grey or green drab, 
a pale olive-yellow or olive clay-colour to a rich deep sienna-hrown. 
Many eggs have a stippling of tiny hlack marks, usually mere specks, 
rarely tiny hlotches. These are sparsely, often very sparsely, 
distributed equally over the whole egg ; occasionally they are 
fairly numerous and show up well. 

One hundred eggs average 24*5x 19-0 mm, : maxima 27-7x18*5 
and 25-3 X 20-4 mm. ; minima 22-9 x 17-3 mm. 

The female alone, so far as I know, carries on incuhation, but the 
male is always to be found near the nest and is certainly mono- 
gamous, heing a very good father to the chicks. 

Hume thought that this bird was more or less migratory, and 
Oates speaks of immense " numbers appearing in Pegu about the 
1st May, whfle the sexes arrive in separate flocks." Hume says 
that they are only monsoon visitors to Assam, but this is not so, 
and they are to be found all the year round if one knows where 
to look for them. 
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Coturnix coturnix. 

The Gkey Quail. ! 

(1950) Coturnix coturnix coturnix (Linn.), ' 

The Common Grey Quail. 

Coturnix coturnix coturnix, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 372, 

The Common Quail breeds in considerable numbers in North- 
West India, breeding birds having been recorded as far Eaat as 
Purnea, Mymensmgh and Manipur and as far South as Sattara in 
the Bombay Presidency and Hoshangabad in the Central Provinces. 
Outside India its breeding range covers most of Central and Southern 
Enrope and Asia East to Lake Baikal, Afghanistan and Persia. 

Compared with the many millions of Quail which visit India in tbe 
Winter our resident birds are but few in number, yet records of 
their breeding are numerous, and in a few places they are almost 
common during the breeding season. Up to a comparatively recent 
date this Quail Vas accepted as a Winter visitor only, and when 
eggs were found they were invariably said to be those of tbe Black- 
breasted Quail. 

In Hume's time he himself had taken a single clutcb of eggs in 
Purnea, Marshall (C. N. T.) found one in Lahore, Blewitt another 
near Hansi, Marshall {G. F. L.) saw one at Allahabad, and Cock 
reported it as " breeding most abundantly about Nowshera in 
April, while Biddulph said it also bred at Gilgit. Now they are 
known to breed freely in the Deccan, Central Provinces, United 
Provinces, Western Bengal and over much of the Punjab and 
Frontier Provinces. The numbers, however, which breed in any 
one locality differ greatly fro7;i year to year, probably influenced 
by food and weather conditions. 

In Kashmir Osmaston found it in many places, as did Ward, 
and several other collectors in yet different localities, so that it 
undoubtedly breeds over a wide area. 

It constantly breeds up to 8,000 and 9,000 feet, while heat has, no 
terrors for it. Bethain found it breeding in Ferozepore in March7 
Ldndsey Smith in Lyallpur in May, and it has been found breeding 
in the hottest parts of the Punjab in the hottest months of May 
to July. 

The nest of course in India is just what it is in Europe and else- 
where, a mere scratching in the soil ; sometimes there may be a 
leaf or two in tbe hollow or a few scraps of grass, though often these 
are only accidental ; at other times quite a compact pad of leaves 
and grass is gathered together hy the hen bird as a bed for her eggs. 

Sometimes the nest is placed in open grass country, cultivated 
land of any kind with crops on it or lying fallow, and sometimes 
in the thin grass patches between tbe fields. OfteiTthey are laid 
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in fields of growing corn, millet or other cereals, though most birds 
seem to prefer green grass-lands or crops which are young and green. 
Wherever the nest may be, it haa often been noticed that it is placed 
near some tall bush or other landmark which may serve as a guide 
to the nest. 

The two months dnring which moat eggs are laid in India are 
March and April, and in these two months eggs have been taken by 
Hume (Purnea) ; Marshall (Lahore) ; Cock (Nowshera) ; Lindsey 
Smith (Multan and Lyallpur) ; Betham (Ferozepore) ; Jesse 
(Lucknow). Many birds, however, breed quite late after the rains 
break. Jennings obtained them in the Central Provinces in 
September, while in Kashmir Osmaston obtained nearly all his 
eggs in August. They have also been often taken in April and 
early May, as by Lindsey Smith in Lyallpur, in Gilgit by Biddulph, 
and in Kashmir by Ward. 

The number of eggs in a clutch varies greatly. Lindsey Smith 
sent me two clutches, one of three and one of four eggs only, both 
of which were much incubated. Clutches of six to eight are common, 
of nine to eleven not very rare, while I have two of thirteen. Ludlow 
also took a clutch of thirteen in Turkestan in June near the Koh- 
Terek-Tekkes junction. 

The eggs vary very greatly and, though intermediate eggs occur, 
there are the following very definite types : — 

(1) Ground-colour rather a deep yellow- brown or reddish -brown 

covered all over with minute specks of dark blackish- brown 
with here and there a few rather larger blotches of the same 
colour. 

(2) Ground-colour a pale creamy white with blotches of almost 

black everywhere, in some very numerous but not very big, 
in others bigger and less numerous, and hi some very big and 
scanty. 

(3) Similar to (2) but with the ground a warmer buff and the 

great blotches a rich chestnut. 

(4) Ground-colour pale yellowish or stone-colour with scanty 

freckles and specks and large blotches of pale reddish. 

(5) Ground creamy, yellowish or pale buff with mottlings of Iiver- 

hrown, or with large blotches of the same running into 
one another. 

As a rule all the eggs in a clutch are the same in type, but I have 
one or two clutches which coutain some eggs of two types and 
others intermediate. 

The texture is hard, fine and close, the sur&ce smooth and often 
highly glossed. The shape varies from broad oval to an almost 
peg-top. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 29-7 X 22- 8 mm.: maxima 
33-0x23*6 and 32-0x25*0 mm. ; minima 27*1x191 mm. 
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We have no notes on incubation in India, but of the European 
bird Witherby says that the female alone incubates and that the- 
period of incubation varies from sixteen to twenty-one days, a very 
remarkable degree of variation recorded from observations of birds 
in captivity. 

They sit very close and sometimes allow themselves to be caugbt 
on the nest. Donald speaks of actually treading on one bird, while 
Hume also caught one on the nest, and replaced her, when she 
continued to sit on her just-hatching eggs without attempting to 
fly away. 

It is said to be single -brooded, but in India some pairs may breed 
twice. 

It is almost certainly monogamous. 

(1952) Coturnix coromandelica (Gmelin). 
The Black- breasted or Rain-Quail. 

Coturtiix coromandelica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 375. 

The Rain -Quail occurs in Ceylon, though Wait says it is rare, 
and practically over the whole of India and Burma as far East 
as the Shan States, It ascends the mountains to some height, as 
Dodsworth obtained a specimen near Simla at about 7,000 feet, 
and it has been seen as high as this in the NOgirie. It is generally 
believed to be locally migratory, occurring in the wetter parts of 
the country in the dry season and moving to the drier areas when 
the rains commence. It is, however, doubtful to what extent 
these local migrations are not merely a change of the hirda' haunts 
during the two seasons rather than an actual movement from one 
district to another. 

In the Punjah during the dry season only casual birds have been 
observed, and the same is said to be the case in Cutoh, Sind, Katiawar, 
the United Provinces and Rajputana, 

In Bihar and Bengal they are certainly to be found all the year 
round but, in the very hot months, they keep much under cover 
such as reeds, long grass, bush and even tree- jungle and shady 
Mango-orchards . 

Davidson says of the Deccan : — " The Rain-Quail is very common 
and is a permanent resident, though it wanders about a good deal 
in search of water, food and shelter. Thus while in November and 
December this Quail will be found scattered about singly or in 
pairs everywhere, in the hot weather hundreds will be found collected 
in a few nullahs and gardens." 

They breed in much the same kind of ground as the Common 
Grey Quail but in much greater numbers in certain favoured 
localities, such as the Deccan (Davidson and Wenden) and Sholapur 
(Davidson). Like that bird they often nest in sfcaflding crops of 
grain, such as millet, bagra, joivari, sometimes when it is very 
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thick and high and, even when they breed qnite in the open or in 
fallow land, they seem nearly always to nest under the shelter of a 
bush or some other kind of protection. The nest is the same kind 
of scrape as that used by Goturnix coturnix and sometimes has a 
good lining and sometimes none at all. 

In Sind and in the Rami of Cutch this Quail seems to breed early 
in April and May. Betham received a clutch of nine eggs from 
Knowsley taken m Jacobabad in April, and Gordon also took eggs 
in this district, while Bell took several nests in the Kelishar forest 
in pease-fields in the end of March and in April, while Bulkley 
told me he had taken several nests " from the desert in Cutch where 
there was a growth of grass.'* Eates has also taken nests in several 
places in Sind, all in March, April and May. 

Elsewhere August and September are the two normal breeding 
months. In Sholapur Davidson and Wenden took eggs from the 
4th August to the 25th September. They also took eggs at Sholapur 
in October, and the former says : — " I have found them breeding in 
the Deccan from the first week in August till late in November. 1 ' 
In Belgaum Butler took eggs in August and at Deesa in August and 
September; in Bihar and Bengal many people have taken eggs 
from July to September ; while, finally, Williams, T. R. O'Donnell 
and Betham have taken hig series in August and September. 

In Cachar I once found eggs just hatching on the 15th April, 
but normally, in this district, they do not breed until after the rains 
break. 

The number of eggs laid is generally six to eight, but four only 
are often incubated and larger clutches, up to ten and eleven, are 
not rare. Butler took a nest with eleven eggs at Belgaum and 
Davidson found one of eleven and one of eighteen at Sholapur, 
the latter probahly the produce of two hens. 

The eggs go throngh all the variations shown by those of the 
Common Grey Quail, hut I have one curious clutch the ground of 
Which is practically white speckled lightly with tiny pin-point dots 
of black and hght red all over the surface but rather more numerously 
at the larger end. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 27-4x20-8 mm, ; maxima 
30-8x21-7 and 30-7x22-2 mm.; minima 25*5x20-8 and 2G-9X 
19-2 mm. 

In their domestic arrangements the Rain-Quails differ little from 
the Common Quail. The male is monogamous and, though he does 
not incubate, he stays close to the female when she is sitting and, if 
he wanders away a short distance, calls constantly to her to let her 
know where he is. 

The hen sits very close and will not move until almost touched ; 
when the chicks are hatched both parents look after them , and within 
a very few days the young can fly almost as fast as the old birds. 
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Perdleula asiatica. 

The Bush-Quail. I 

l 

(1953) Perdicula asiatica astatica (Lath.). 1 
The Jungle Bush-Quail. 

Perdieida asiatica asiatica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 377. 

I can add nothing to the distribution as given in the ' Fauna/ 
and the bird breeds and is resident wherever found. It occurs 
" in we 11- wooded localities from the Himalayas to Ceylon. In the 
Oute,r Himalayas it ranges up to 4,000 feet and in the hills of Southern 
India up to about 3,500 feet. In Kashmir it has been obtained at 
5,000 feet. It has not been found in Sind, but is common in parts 
of Jodhpore and Rajputana, extending thence along the Western 
coast to Ceylon ; it is common in the Dec can to the South and 
East of the Nbrt-h-West Provinces and extends East to Bihar, 
Western Bengal and Orissa. In Bengal it has been reported to 
me from Dacca', while Rainey thought he saw ife in the Sunderbands, 
but I doubt if either of these reports can be relied on. It is common 
in Chota Nagpur and not rare in Gya, the Midnapur and Bajmehal 
Hills, is occasionally seen m Suri and the Santhal Parganas and, 
even more rarely, in the hilly portions of Bankura. 

They make their nest in any kind of cover which is thick enough 
to afford good protection yet is not too dense and moist. Occasion- 
ally they may frequent deep evergreen forest for breeding purposes, 
though this is exceptional, and they prefer scrub, bush, deciduous 
forest, standing crops or grass-land. 

Tickell describes the kind of country they haunt as " stony, 
gravelly places among thorny bushes, such as the jujube or ber, or 
tracts of stunted Sal, Assun and Polas (or Dhak)." 

The nest, for a Game-bird's, is a quite well put together little pad 
of grass and grass-roots, measuring 4 or 5 inches in diameter, with 
a "depression in the centre, for the eggs, about 2 to 3 inches across 
by an inch or so deep. It. is placed under the protection of a bnsh, 
extra thick tuft of grass, or in long grass, weeds etc. high enough 
to screen it from the sun and from the view of passers-by. 

Over most of its range it begins to breed after the rains have well 
broken and insect-food is very abundant. Eggs are laid from about 
the middle of August to the end of the cold weather, the great majority 
being laid between the end of August and the end of October. In 
the Deccan they breed from October to February and occasionally 
in March, while in Orissa, Bengal and Bihar most birds seem 
to lay in March and April. In Travancore Stewart found them 
breeding from January to March, most eggs being laid in Febrnary. 

A full clutch of eggs may be anything from four to eight but is 
most often five or six. The texture is fine and" close, the shell 
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strong and the surface smooth with slight gloss, while the shape varies 
from true to pointed oval. 

In colour they vary from a creamy buff, so pale that it looks 
white unless contrasted with really white eggs, to a pale caji-auAaii 
or pale buff, very rarely of any depth in tint. 

One hundred and forty eggs average 25*4 x 19-5 mm. : maxima 
29-0x21*3 and 28-3x22*0 mm.; minima 24-1x19*3 and 24-2X 
18*4 mm. 

The female alone incubates and in India incubation takes sixteen 
days, but Mr. N. F. Cockerill found that in captivity it took eighteen 
days (Avi. Mag. vii, p. 234, 1909). They are very close sitters in 
a wild state, not leaving the nest until almost stamped on. 

The male is almost certainly monogamous, though this has not 
been proved beyond all doubt. 

(1054) Perdicula asiatica argoondah (Sykes). 
The Rock Bush-Quail. 

Pefdicida asiatica argoondah, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 379. 

The range of the Rock Bush- Quail constantly overlaps that of tbe 
Jungle Bush-Quail. Roughly it may be said to be South-East 
India from Madras to the extreme South, but not Ceylon, West 
it extends to some parts of tbe Punjab and to the United Provinces, 
Gujerat, Cutch, Rajputana, the Deccan, parts of the drier districts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the drier plains of Mysore and 
Travancore. 

Tbis species of Quail seems to vary according to the nature of 
its habitat in a most unusual manner and the two races are very 
frequently found within a short distance of one another, Hume 
explains this as follows : — " It avoids mountains, which it never 
ascends, forest and thick jungle, and eschews well watered and richly 
wooded or cultivated tracts ; it loves dry, open, sandy or even rocky 
plains or low hillocks sparsely studded with thorny bushes ; elevation 
is not of so much consequence to it as the openness and semi- waste 
character of the place. You will find it equally at home in the 
plains about Ajmere, at an elevation of 1,700 feet, and near sea-level 
in the Carnatic. J>ry, harren, sparsely cultivated plains' districts 
are its choice, and hence it follows that, although when localities 
such as it affects inosculate with those that the Jungle Bush-Quail 
prefers, you may shoot both species in the same stubble, yet, broadly 
speaking, as Captain Butler remarks, where you find the Rock 
Bush-Quail, there, as a rule, you do not find the other species." 

It seems especially fond of low rocky hills, and numerous writers 
refer to this. Sykes, who first discriminated between the Rock 
and Jungle Bush-Quail, says they " are found all over the Deccan 
on the general levels of the country, amidst rocks and low bushes." 

VOL. TV. B 
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Jerdon writes : — " It frequents rocky hills with low' scrub-jungle 
and especially barren and uncultivated plains, scantily covered 
with low bushes of Ztzyphus and Carina" Davidson] records that 
■" Its favourite resorts were the stony hillocks with a* few scrubby 
hushes." ' ( 

The nest is similar Ln all respects to that of the Jungle Bush-Quail, 
and, like that of that bird, is geuerally placed under the shade and 
protection of a tuft of grass, bush or rock. 

The principal breeding season is from August to November 
while a good many birds also breed iu March and April. Blewitt " 
in Jhansi found them breeding in August and September ; Davidson 
in the Panch Mahals took eggs " in the latter part of the rains, 
in Dulia in October and in Nassio in April " ; Aitken in Berar gives 
November and December as the laying months, while Harrington 
Bulkley obtained eggs in Gujerat andCutch from August to December ; 
Sparrow took eggs from September to November near Trimulgherry 
and, finally, Betham found them breeding round Poona in great 
numbers from September to January. Probably it will be found 
to breed sometimes in every month of the year, though the two- 
seasons mentioned are the favourite poriods. 

They lay from four to eight eggs, generally five or six, which 
cannot be distinguished from those of the preceding race. 

One hundred eggs average 25-6x20-1 mm. : maxima 29 , 0x21 , 3 
and 28-3 X 22-4 mm. ; minima 24-2 X 18-9 mm. 

Its incubation, post-laying breeding habits etc. are jnst the 
same as those of the Jungle Bush-Quail and, like that bird, it is 
very pugnacious, the males fighting a great deal during the breeding 
season. 

Cryptoplectron erythrorhynehum. 

The 'Painted Bush-Quail. 

(1955) Cryptoplectron erythrorhynehum erythrorhynehum {Sykes). 

The Southern Paihted Bush-Quail. 

Cryptoplectron erythrorKynchum erythrorhynehum, Fauna B.X; -Birds, 2nd 
ed, vol. v, p. 381. - 

This pretty little Quail occurs in South-West India from "about 
the latitude of Poona to Travancore in the extreme South, but 
does not occur in Ceylon. In India it only exteuds Eastwards 
to the various hill-ranges of Mysore, Nilgiris, Palni Hills, Cardamon 
Hills, the Wynaad and throughout the Western Ghats. A label, 
"Madras," on a specimen in the British Museum probably refers 
to somewhere in the extreme Western Madras Presidency. 

The Painted Bush-Quail breeds at all elevations throughout its 
range in suitable localities, and certainly ascends the mountain ranges 
as high as 6,000 feet. It breeds wherever the'ground is broken up 
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into low foot-hills and ravines. It is common in the plateaux at 
2,000 feet, when these are not too flat or too densely covered with 
forest, hut it is not found in the true plains districts. It likes hest 
thin scruh, light deciduous forest with scanty bush and grass under- 
growth but, above all, it prefers cultivated country with patches 
here and there of scruh and hush and others again of open waste 
land. 

In Nelliampathy Kinloch said that he found it extremely common 
at 4,700 feet round the edges of almost every " shola," especially 
in the Lily Valley, Hero they were so tame that they would approach 
within a few feet of bim if he kept quiet and still. 

The nest is a mere scratching in the stony soil, rarely with a 
lining of grass and leaves, often with no lining at all. It is generally 
placed in open waste land under the shelter of some tuft of grass* 
small bush or a rock, houlder, stone or clod of earth. It is never 
placed in really thick cover, whether bush or forest, but it is, on the 
' other hand, often placed right out in the open without protection 
of any kind. 

The birds probably have two fairly definite hreeding seasons^ 
tho first from early March to late April, before the Tains commence, 
and August and September after the rains have well set in. In the 
Nilgiris Miss Cockhurn found, or had brought to her, eggs in January, 
February, March, September and October, while Darling obtained 
them in these hills and in the Wynaad from August to November, 
and I have a clutch taken in June. In Travancore Bourdillon 
obtained eggs in January 3 February, July to September and again 
in December. Possibly many birds breed twice. 

The number of eggs laid in a clutch is generally, I believe, four to 
six and very rarely seven or more. Miss Cockburn says that they 
lay from ten to fourteen, but much of her information is founded 
on native reports, though DarKng, also, said he obtained as many 
as ten. 

The eggs only differ from those of Perdicula in their larger size. 

Fifty eggs average 31-0x23-0 mm.; maxima 34-3x24-0 and 
31-1x24-3 mm. ; minima 27-6x22*5 and 27-9x21-5 mm. 

The female alone carries on incubation and sits very close, but 
the male is generally somewhere near tbe nest while she is sitting, 
and certainly helps her to look after the chicks when hatched, so is 
therefore probably monogamous. 

(1956) Cryptoplectron erythrorbynchum blewittl (Hume). 
The Nobthebn Painted Bush-Quail. 

Cryplopleetron erythrorhynchum btewitti, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 382. 

This race of the Painted Bush-Quail is found in the Central 
Provinces, North and East of the preceding subspecies, having 

b 2 
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been obtained in Manda, Balaghat, Seoni, Chandpur, Raipur, 
Sironcha and Bastar ; it also occurs in the Soutb-East of the Sam- 
balpur district and tbence North-East to Manbhum, Singbhum, 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh. In Bastar it ascends upl to 3,600 feet 
and in Chota Nagpore up to soine". 2,500 feet, and I met with it in 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh on the highest hills. 

Blewitt says that it haunts " forest tracts, and scrub-jungle 
bordering the various low hill-ranges in the districts of Raipur and 
Bhandara," and I found it in similar country in Chota Nagpore. 

Thompson says that the breeding season begins in June and July 
shortly after the setting in of the rainy season. 

The only eggs I know of are a clutch of three taken in Chanda 
on tbe 31st August, They are, of course, just like the eggs of the 
typical form and measure: 30*5x24-0, 30-0 X 23-0 and 30-0 X 
23-4 mm. 

The eggs were reported to me as having been taken from a scratching 
in the soil in thin Sal-tree and scrub-jungle. 



CryptoplectroD manlpurensis. 

The Manipur Bush-Quail. 

(1957) Cryptopleotron manlpurensis manlpurensis (Hume). 
The Manipur Bush-Quail. 

Cfyptapieciron manipurensis manipurvn^ie, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. v, p. 383. 

This little Bush-Quail is restricted to the hills South of the 
Brahmapootra Valley in Cachar, Sylhet, Naga and Khasia Hills 
andManipur, -," 

Little is known aboui the haunts and breeding of this Quail, 
but it is not rare when one knows where to look for it, Higgins 
says that " they are to be found anywhere in the Manipur Valley 
where there is long grass and water, but almost exclusively round 
the edge of tbe valley, near the hills, and away from the populous 
part of the country." 

Woods (Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. xlviii, p. 110, 1899, Manipur) 
writes : — " It is by no means such a rare bird as Hume thinks. 
'They keep to very dense jungle composed entirely of sun- and 
elephant -grass. I found them in greatest abundanee in jungles 
adjoining nullahs in which there was a certain amount of water, — 
in fact they are always found close to water," 

I obtained one nest of this bird in the Leri-Baladhan plateau 
on the borders of Manipur-Cachar Hills. The ground was a rolling 
grass-covered hill a few hundred feet elevation only. On the 
summit the grass was short, but in the null ahs^bet ween the hills 
-very rank and long, while all round grew evergreen forest. Passing 
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through a patch of thin short grass I put up one of thee© Quails, 
shot it, and then discovered the nest with four almost white eggs, 
probably unusually pale. They were in a hollow scratched among 
tbe roots of tbe grass with a few oddments of leaves and grass lying 
in it. The eggs are exactly like very pale eggs of Perdicula and of 
Cy-ptopUctron erythrorhynchum, measuring 30-4x24*1, 31*2x23*5, 
31*2x24-0 and 29-3x24-9 mm. 

These were taken on the 13th May. 

Major Woods's description of the breeding is wrong, due to his 
having mistaken a nest of one of the Bustard- Quails for tbat of 
this bird. 

Arborophila torqueola. 
The Common Hiii-PARTRitoGE. 

(1959) Arboropbila torqueola torqueola (Valenc). 
The Assam Common Hill-Parteidge. 

Arborophila torqueola torqueola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vo). v, p, 380. 

This little Wood-Partridge, which was described from a Bengal {%) 
bird, extends from Garhwal and Kuman to the extreme East of 
Assam, being found in the Himalayas between 5,000 and 10,000 feet 
and, occasionally, some 4,000 feet higher, as Stoliczka records it at 
this elevation. South of the Brahmapootra it occurs on the higher 
ranges of the Naga Hills and on the highest hills North of Manipur 
and North Cachar. Rothschild also refers to this race specimens 
obtained in Yunnan by Forrest. 

I doubt if torqueola ever breeds below 5,000 feet and generally 
over 7,000, at which height Whymper obtained eggs in Garhwal. 
Osmaston found a nest in Chakrata at 9,000 feet, while Masson took 
another in Native Sikkim at about the same height or rather more. ■ 
On the Singalila Ridge, however, Masson obtained three eggs for 
me which he says were taken at not less than 10,000 or more than 
11,000 feet. 

They are birds of dense evergreen forest, especially where this is 
much broken up by ravines, rocks etc. and at the same time has 
ample undergrowth, while if there is a hill torrent or stream running 
close by, so much the better. The undergrowth it prefers is bracken, 
fern, Daphnse and the varied tangle of briars, bushes etc. which 
are to be fonnd in most of the Himalayan forests. South of the 
Brahmapootra I sometimes found them in more open country. 
As elsewhere, they were found mostly in evergreen forest, but they 
often haunted grass glades, stretching back from the sides of streams, 
where they wandered about when feeding and alongside which they 
placed their nests. They also bred in the heavy forest on the Kchima 
range where grass-land and patches of forest alternated. 
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The nest varies considerably ; sometimes it is not much more 
than a scrape with a poor lining of grass, or gross and leaves ; 
at other times it is a regular matted pad of grass and occasionally 
is a really well made grass nest, the pad being raised at the sides 
and the long ends of the grass interwoven with the surrounding 
living grass so as to form a deep cup, but with an entrance at one 
side almost level with the ground, I have never seen a domed 
nest of this species such as is sometimes made by the rufogulari3 
group, but I have seen comparatively very few nests, and it is quite 
possible they do sometimes huild such. 

The breeding season is from early in April to tho end of June, 
birds at the lower elevations breeding at least a month e artier than 
those above 8,000 feet, at which height a few hirds may lay in July. 

The most usual number of eggs to find in a full clutch is four to 
flix, but they sometimes lay more, and Osmaston took a clutch of 
nine in Chakrata of which six unfortunately were subsequently 
destroyed by a rat. On the other band, I have once seen three eggs 
hard-set. 

All the birds of this genus lay pure China-white eggs which are 
exactly alike, varying only in size to some extent. In shape they 
vary from oval to very pointed ovals, and most eggs are decidedly 
pointed. The shell is very strong, the texture fine and close, with 
a surface carrying a strong gloss and very smooth. 

Sixty eggs average 40*6x31-9 mm.: maxima 44-2x33-6 and 
■43-8 x 34-0 mm. ; minima 35-6x28-7 and 35-8 x 27-4 mm. 

I know practically nothing of the habits of this particular species, 
but judging from the habits of the species I really know well I think 
there is no doubt that the male is monogamous. He is a good 
husband and may generally be found near the nest when the hen 
is incubating, though he Joes not share her labours. 

(1960) Arborophila torqueola millardJ Stuart Baker. 
The Simla Hh>l-Parteipge. 

ArboropkUa torqueola miliardi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed.-vol. v, p, 388. 

This rather larger race of torqaRola is found in the Simla- States, 
extending thence into Chamba, Kulu and the Kangra Valley: 

This Partridge apparently frequents much tho same kind of country 
as the preceding bird and probably breeds between 5,000 and 10,000 
feet. 

The only note I can find on its breeding is that given by Whistler 
(Joum. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxvi, p. 849, 1919) :~" A nest 
was recently obtained for me about 8,500 feet near Maharoo, Simla. 

" It was first found on 25th April through the flushing of the 
parent birds but, although they had betrayed the approximate 
whereabouts of the nest, it was discovered onlyaffer a careful search ; 
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there were then 7 eggs and on the 27th there were still only 7 eggs, 
but 8 were found on the next morning. When the place was again 
visited on the 2nd May it wag found that another and last egg had 
been laid, making in all a clutch of nine. On each of these subsequent 
visits neither of the parents waa seen and the eggs were invariably 
cold, yet from the placing of grass over the entrance-hole there was 
no doubt that the nest had not been deserted. 

" Endeavours were made to snare a bird at the neat, but a first 
attempt with horse-hair nooses was unsuccessful ; so on the 7th May 
a gut-noose was set and the nest visited a second time in the evening. 
There had been a hailstorm and hailstones were then lying thickly 
around ; my correspondent on arriving at the nest was astonished 
to find it completely covered over with grass, and while he was 
looking at this and wondering at the reason, tbe bird suddenly 
bounced out and as it passed he made a lucky grab and caught it 
in mid-air in his hand ; the broken gut-snare was then round its 
neck, 

" The nest is described as a carefully scraped out hole in a bank ; 
this hole measured 8£ inches in diameter after the removal of the 
neat, which waa built carefully of, and domed with, grass with an 
internal diameter of 6$ inches. The actual site of the nest was 
fairly open, bnt only a few yards away started undergrowth of the 
type usually frequented by the Poora. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the fact that whenever the nest was visited the eggs 
were cold, and on the fact of concealing the entrance of the nest 
with grass whether the bird was sitting or not. 

" The nine eggs measure 42-5 to 40*0 in length and 32*5 to 34-0 mm. 
in width; the average is 44-0X32-2 mm," 



(1961) Arborophila torqueola batemani (Ogilvie-Grant). 
The Kachin Hill -Partridge. 

Arborophila lorqueola batemani, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 389. 

The range of this subspecies extends from the Chin Hills, wbere 
it is very common, to the Kachin Hills, in which it is resident and 
breeds from ahout 3,000 feet up to at least 7,000 feet, and Maekenzie 
thinks even higher than this. A race of lorgueola occnra in the 
Shan Hills and is probably the present one, but we have as yet no 
skins from that area. 

I can find nothing recorded as to the haiints and breeding habits 
of this race. Mackenzie, Hopwood, Harington and others have 
met with it commonly in the Chin Hills, and from what they have 
personally told me it frequents much the same type of country 
as the other races. 
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Haring ton's eolleotors in the Chin Hills obtained two pests with 
eggs near Haka on the 24th April and 22nd May, 1910. Both these 
nests, each containing four eggs, were found in evergreen forest 
at a height approximately of 5,000 feet, the nests according to the 
collectors being mere scrapes in the ground filled with leaves and 
fallen ruhhish. 

The eight eggs average 39-8 x 29-3 mm. : maxima 41*5 x 30-5 mm.; 
minima 37-5x29-2 mm, 

Arborophila rufogularis. 

The Rufous-throated Hiix-Pabthidge. 

(1962) Arborophila rufogularls rufogularis (Blyth). 
The Sikkim Bufous-thboated Hill-Pabtbidqe. 

Arborophila rufogularis rujofjttlaris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, 
p. 390. 

This Hill-Partridge occurs in the Outer Himalayas from Kuman 

and Garhwal to Assam East and North of the Brahmapootra. 

It is found from quite low down up to some 6,000 feet regularly, 
while Beavan says that near Darjiling he got it at 8,000 feet, and 
Maason also got it almost as high as this in Sikkim. They frequent 
exactly the same kind of forest as the better known Arakan bird 
dealt with very fully later on, and it makes the same kind of nest, 
often a hollow filled with grass and leaves, sometimes a good nest 
of grass, well matted and intertwined, and sometimes a domed nest 
such as I describe under intermedia. Like that bird also it sometimes 
makes a regular tunnel through the grass to its nest, closed with the 
adjoining grass -blades when the, bird is absent. 

Stevens and Masson have t^ken its nest in rocky broken ground 
in evergreen forest in Sikkim ; Primrose found its eggs laid in 
a nest made in Tea- cultivation, a very unusual site, as well as 
others in scrub-jungle and forest. It has also been reported as 
breeding in grass-land and in bam boo- jungle. 

The breeding season is from April in the lower hills to the end 1 of, 
July in the higher ranges, Whymper took a clutch of three fresh 
eggs from forest below the. Nairn Tal brewery on the I4th July, but 
he says "the nest was so close to a path that I did not dare leave 
them as they were the first I had ever seen and were bound to have 
been detected." 

Eight eggs have been recorded in a clutch, but I think four or five 
is the normal full number and, personally, I have never seen more 
tban the latter number though I have seen tbree only well incubated. 

The eggs are typical of the genua in every respect. 

Twenty-nine eggs average 39-9x30-2 mm : maxima 42-2x29-2 
and 40-2x31-8 mm. ; minima 37-2x30-0 and 38-4 x26« mm. 
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(1963) Arborophila rufogularis intermedia (Blyth). 
The Abakan Rufous-throated Hill-Partridge. 

Arborophila rufogularis intermedia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 391. 

This Arakan subspecies ranges from Assam, South of the Brahma- 
pootra and East of the Dibong, through Manipur, Lushai Hills 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the Arakan Yomas, while East 
it extends through the Chin Hills to the Kachin Hills and the 
Yunnan Mountains (A. r. euroa). 

In the Assam Hills it was quite a common bird, breeding between 
2,000 and 6,000 feet in almost any kind of forest or jungle. The 
favourite haunt is undoubtedly rather stunted forest between 
3,000 and 4,000 feet where the trees are small, not too close, the 
undergrowth scanty rather than otherwise, and the open giades 
and banks of streams numerous. At the same time I have found 
nests or had them shown to me in dense evergreen forest with 
almost impenetrable undergrowth. Often they haunt bamboo- 
jungle or mixed bamboo and grass, while at other times they may 
be found breeding in secondary growth and in among the weeds 
and cotton -bushes in cultivated patches surrounded by forest. 

As a rule they prefer to nest in grass or thin undergrowth in 
forests, and in Laisung they nested occasionally in beds of a large 
and very virulent stinging-nettle mixed with a little long grass. 

The nest varies greatly. Of conrse it is always on the ground, 
but it may be just a collection of leaves and rubbish with a hollow 
scraped in the centre, a scrape in tbe ground, either roughly lined 
with leaves and grass or with a neat compact lining of well inter- 
woven leaves and grass. At times also a still better home is furnished 
for the eggs, especially when the scrape is made in among the roots 
of grass, whether green or withered. A hollow is scraped out by 
the birds in among the roots where the grass grows fairly thickly ; 
this is beautifully lined, and then the surrounding grass is cleverly 
interwoven with other stems and blades of grass so as to form 
sides all round the nest and a complete or semi- complete canopy 
over it. Not content with this, the female then forms a tuunel 
a few inches or a yard or more in length through the grass to the 
nest ; sometimes this tunnel is a well constructed, well covered affair, 
but I have seen one which was really ridiculous, the grass being 
simply bent over here and there where it grew conveniently, and 
though, from the marks, the bird evidently went iu and out of her 
nest by this path quite regularly, the tunnel could not have screened 
her from view in any way. 

The scrapes vary from about 7 to 9 inches in diameter, the best 
nest -pads being about 6 inches across, while the interwoven grass 
forms a chamber about 9 to 12 inches in diameter by rather more 
in height. 
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The mouth of the tunnel seems to be generally closed by the 
birds with growing grass, to which a few extra bits may be added. 
When the bird is absent it is always closed but often also as she 
enters to sit she closes, or partially ^closes, the entrance behind ber. 

Sometimes the nest is entirely unconcealed and at other times it 
is well hidden in scrub or grass or Occasionally by an overhanging 
rock or boulder. 

The breeding season is a long one and I have taken eggs from the 
4th April to the 3rd August, but most eggs are laid in May and June. 

The normal chitcb seems to be four to six and very seldom seven. 
The Nagas all say that the birds do not lay more than six and some- 
times only three, mid these men tue such accurate observers of 
nature that I have no doubt they arc correct. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 39-2x29-8 mm, : maxima 
440 x 31 -0 and 43- 1 X 820 mm . ; minima 33-4 X 26-6 mm . 

The male is monogamous and is a very good husband and father, 
but takes no share in incubation and only helps with the nest when 
this is of the chamber type, when he assists the female in pulling 
down and interweaving (matting together would be a more correct 
term) the grass of which the walls and roof are formed, A pair 
of birds bred in a ravine near my bungalow in Gunyong for four 
years. The first year some Nagas netted the bird and took tbe eggs, 
but on her release in the ravine she again laid in almost the same 
spot, bringing up her brood of four quite safely. She always laid 
four eggs, bnt one year she had two broods, and the whole ten birds 
kept together until the following year. Incubation in her case took 
twenty or twenty-one days and began with the laying of tho third 
egg ; the male never sat, so far as I could ascertain, but was generally 
in the vicinity of the nest. 

(1965) Arborophlla atrogularls (BIyth). 
The White-cheeked Hill-Pabtbidge. 

Arboropkila atrogularis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 393. 

Nothing has been added to the range of this Partridge since the 
distribution was given in the ' Fauna ' : — " Assam, South of The 
Brahmapootra ; Dafla and Miri Hills, North of that river (Stevens, 
Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xxiii, p. 724, 1915) ; Cachar, Sylhet, 
Tippera, Manipur and Chittagong ; South into Arakan and East 
into the Chin and Kachin Hills (Anderson, ' Birds of Yunnan,' vol. ii, 
p. 673, 1876). Whitehead obtained it in Myitkyina at 3,500 feet, 
and Bateman shot it at Kamdoung. Coltart and I found it very 
common in Lakhimpur, and I found it almost equally so in Sadiya," 

This little Hill-Partridge occurs in the plains as well as in the 
hills, which it does not ascend much, if at all, over 5,000 feet, being 
much more common below than above 3,000 feet. In the plains 
I do not think it breeds further from the hills than the broken 
ground t i their base. 
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Except that it is very often found breeding in bamboo-jungle, 
the haunts of this Partridge are much the same as those of the other 
species of the genus. In Lakhimpur Coltart and I found nests in 
quite thin open bamboo -jungle with here and there grass-growth 
in patches in which the birds nested. At the same time we also 
found them in the exceptionally dense wet undergrowth in the ever- 
green forest, broken up by ravines, torrents and great masses of 
rocks and boulders. 

In the plains a few birds begin to lay in March and continue until 
the end of May, but in the hills few birds breed until the end of April 
and continue well into July. 

The number of eggs laid is three to seven, either extreme excep- 
tional, and the usual clutch is four or five. 

One hundred eggs average 37-6 X 28*4 mm. : maxima 42-4 X 
31-8 mm. ; minima 32-4x26-2 mm. 

I know of no unusual trait in this bird's habits. The male is 
certainly monogamous and helps to feed and tend to the chicks, 
but I do not think he ever incubates ; though I once flushed one 
apparently from the nest itself, it was probably only close to it. 



(1966) Arborophila mandellii Hume. 
The Red-breasted Hiix-Partridge. 

Arborophila mandellii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 30a. 

The Red-breasted Hill -Partridge extends from Sikkim and Bhutan 
to the hills of Nortb-Eastern Assam. Bailey obtained it in the 
Upper Dibong Valley and Needham in the hills above Sadiya, which 
probably forms its extreme Eastern limit. So far as we know tbis 
bird occurs in Sikkim between 1,000 and 0,000 feet, but probably 
also mucJi higher, as Masson found the birds above Darjiling at 
7,000-9,000 feet, though he failed to procure nests and eggs. . 

The Arbors know the bird and say that it breeds in the Takin 
hills above Sadiya, which are roughly 8,000 to 10,000 feet, while 
a nest taken for me by D. Maedonald in Sikkim and sent to me with 
a ragged skin must have beeu taken at not less than 8,000 feet. 

Stevens apparently obtained nests in Sikkim quite of the normal 
character but containing feathers of the birds, possibly only acci- 
dentally placed there. The nest found by Maedonald was descrihed 
as a hollow filled with leaves and grass, under the shelter of a rock, 
in a very thick forest of Rhododendron and Oak ; the whole place 
very wet and humid and much split up into ravines and cliffs. 
It was taken on the 3rd June, and contained four fresh eggs, which 
measure 45-0x34*8, 42-5x33-0, 44*1x35*0 and 44-1x35-0 mm. 
These may prove eventually to be above the average in size. 

Nothing is recorded of ite habits beyond its predilection for 
particularly rugged and difficult country. 
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Arboropnlla brunoeopecta. 

The Brown-breasted Hill- Partridge. 

(1967) Arborophila brunoeopecta brunoeopecta (Tick.). 
The Tenassebim Bbown-bbeasted Hill-Pabtrldge. 

Arborophila brunneopevtws brunneopectus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. v, p. 396. 

This Hill- Partridge, originally described from Tenasserim, is 
found in that district as far South as Tavoy, while North it extends 
through the Pegu Yomas into the Kachin and Karen Hills, the 
Southern Shan States and Yunnan and East into West and North- 
West Siarn. 

Practically nothing is recorded of its haunts and nothing about 
its nidification. Oates, Davison and others all say tbat it frequents 
ravines and nullahs in very dense forest, while Darling, wbo says 
that they were extremely common at Thoungyah, infers that they 
are great skulkers and very shy, retiring into dense cover whenever 
disturbed. 

Harington, who took the nest of this Partridge, merely records 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 305, p. 1909) : — " Breeds 
at Taukchan in June." 

In a letter to me he adds :— " I have at last got the eggs of 
A, branneopectus ; they were found by my man at Taukchan near 
Rangoon in open bamboo-jungle, and were laid on the ground in 
a hollow well filled in with bamboo-leaves and grass. I came out 
and took them myself, and shot a specimen of this Partridge close by, 
although not actually off the nest, and I bave no doubt as to their 
authenticity." '■" 

They were taken on the 5th June and measure 37-6 x 28*5, 36*6 x 
28-4, 37-4x28-5 and 37-5x28-4 mm. 



Caloperdix oculea. -■-_ 

The Febeuginous Wood-Pabtbidge. 

(1970) Caloperdix oeulea oculea Temm. 

The Febeuginous Wood-Partridge. 
Caloperdix oeulea oculea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 399. 

To the North of Tenasserim Hopwood says this little Partridge 
is found as far as the Douna Range, which forms the watershed 
of tho Tavoy, Ye and Thoungyin Rivers. It occurs South in South- 
West Siam and in the Malay Peninsula as far as •Malacca. 
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Nest and Eggs of thk Chi kak. 

(Ni'iir Wulur Liiki:. Kiislniiii, litL'n.) 
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This is a bird of deep humid forests and practically nothing is 
known about it.. Aa regards its nidification, Robinson wrote to 
me : — " I see you record its nidification as unknown in the ' Fauna/ 
I found a nest at the end of May, a matted pad of grass under the 
shelter of a scrubby hush. The single egg it contained was a glossy 
pure white." 

Alectoris grsca Meisner. 
The Chukab. 

(1972) Alectoris grsca chukar (Gray). 
The Indian Chukab. 
AUeioria gr&ca chukar. Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 402. 

Throughout the Himalayas as far East as Nepal this race is to 
be found, hut not in Sind, Baluchistan, Northern Kashmir or Ladak. 
It also occurs in the hilly tracts of the Punjab. 

It is found at all heights from the foot-hills up to 14,000 feet, 
mounting higher as the snows recede up to 16,000 feet, and breeding 
wherever found. 

Great heat and intense cold seem to affect it in no way, hut 
comparative dryness seems to be essential. 

According to Hume, Wilson and others their favourite breeding 
grounds eeem to be grassy hillsides, with or without a certain 
amount of cultivation and, indifferently, whether covered with 
a mere scanty growth of coarse grass or fairly well covered with 
bushes etc. in addition to the grass itself. 

It is, however, found in almost any kind of country other than 
actual forest, hut where there are grass uplands they are to be 
found in these also though they are surrounded hy forests. Typically 
they are birds of the desert, rocky bare hills or the more moderately 
dry hills of the outer ranges of the Himalayas, which, though well- 
watered and wooded, have wide areas of grass-land and stretches of 
cultivation. 

In the extreme North -West of its habitat it is often to be seen 
in the most barren and rocky of countries, great hillsides strewn 
with rocks and boulders, for the most part devoid of all vegetation 
heyoud scattered tufts of withered grass, a few windbeaten and 
distorted bushes and, possibly, here and there in the hollows a 
wheat-field or some other attempt at cultivation. 

The nest is, as a rule, merely a shallow saucer scratched in the 
ground and lined with a little grass or a few leaves ; sometimes, 
however, it makes quite a good pad of grass, compacted with leaves 
and rubbish, in the middle of which it makes a depression for 
the eggs. Frequently the nest may be found in an open nullah 
or on a rocky hillside, merely protected from sun and rain by a 
rock or stone ; more often a site is selected amid hushes, scrub, 
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willow-bushes or bracken, which give it some shade as well as 
screens it from the sight of enemies. It is never found in forest, but 
occasionally in long grass, espeeially if this is brokeii up by bare 
patches of rock and stones. ; 

Whistler, in a letter to me, gives an'interesting account* of a curious 
site selected by a pair of these birds :— " Two nights ago, 11th June, 
I was going along the Hindustan-Tibet Road close to Gondla, 
10,000 feet, in fact only some 200 yds. from the Best-house at- 
the entrance to the village, when my eye suddenly caught a Chukar 
sitting on the head of one of the pollard willows beside the road. 
Investigation showed that she was sitting on a well-made nest of 
leaves, which contained 12 eggs. These were rather stained, and 
there were a good many of the bird's own feathers in the nest, signs 
which are quoted locally as proof tbat the eggs are incubated. 
I accordingly took only two eggs in order to examine them. They 
proved, however, to be quite unincubated. 

" The other nests I have seen were deep hollows in the ground 
well lined with bents etc. and all were well hidden by being placed 
either under a stone with herbage growing in front of it, or under 
a briar-hush or small green plant which is very common." 

The breeding season extends from early April to June at the lower 
elevation, while even at Naini Tal Whymper took a clutch of sis at 
6,000 feet on the 10th of April. In the higher hills they do not 
breed until well into May, and eggs may be found up to the middle 
of July. In the Salt Range Theobald found it breeding in April 
and May. 

The full clutch is anything from eight to twelve, hut many birds 
lay more. Bates and Livesey found a nest near the Woolar Lake 
with twenty-two eggs, and Osmaston took one with twenty eggs 
near Srinagar and another with thirteen. Wilson also says they 
lay as many as fourteen, brrji Hume never found more than twelve. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, very much pointed at 
the smaller end. The texture is close and rather fine with the 
surface smooth and generally slightly glossy. In colour the ground 
ranges from very pale greyish or yellowish stone-colour to a pale 
creamy or buff, never bright or rich in tint. In nearly every case 
the whole surface is lightly freckled over with pale reddish-brown 
or pinkish -purple, a few eggs having, in addition, some larger 
freckles or small blotches of the same colour. 

A curious clutch of six eggs taken by Whymper near Nairn Tal 
has a creamy-buff ground blotched and smeared with brick-red- 
brown, in one egg the marking becoming clouds rather than smears. 

Two hundred and fifty eggs average 43-0x31-4 mm. : maxima 
48-2x32-1 and 461x331 mm.; minima 37-8x30-4 and 390x 
290 mm. 

All birds of this genus are monogamous and in most cases the 
female alone incubates, but the male has been shot off the nest, 
so it is quite possible he sometimes shares regularly in this work. 
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In England the imported "Frenchman " (Alectoris mfa) is said 
often to have two clutches of eggs ; the first is laid and then incu- 
bated by the cock, while the hen goes off and lays another clutch. 
Many keepers firmly believe this, and point to the fact that, though 
they never find bigger clutches than a dozen or so, they often 'find 
coveys of a great many more. On the other hand, the young in 
tbeee coveys are all of tbe same age, whereas there would be ten 
to twenty days difference between the two broods if the idea was 
correct. I was told by a keeper in Norfolk that he had twice found 
the cock and hen thus sitting on two clutches, yet the young he 
supposed to have belonged to them must all have been hatched 
within forty-eight hours of one another. 

{1973) Alectoris graeoa koriikovi Zarudny. 
The Persian Chukar. 

Alectoris grseca koriakovi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 404, 

This race of Chukar hreeds in Baluchistan and in Sind in the 
Khirthar Range at 3,000 feet. Outside India it ranges to Eastern 
Persia. 

It occurs in Sind and Baluchistan from about 2,000 feet upwards, 
but Betham found it breeding in Quetta above 5,000 feet. 

Tbe nesting habits are similar to those of the Chukar elsewhere, 
but it appears to keep mqre exclusively to barren wastes, rocky hills 
and stony nullahs. Its favourite resorts seem to be ravines with 
little or no vegetation except a few scraggy bushes or some half- 
burnt grass. Betham took eggs near Quetta in June, but Jones 
had eggs sent him by a friend from Pishin which were laid on the 
Oth April. In Persia Petheriek tells me that these Partridges lay 
in May and June, making tbeir nests most often in long grass on 
stony hillsides. 

The eggs do not differ from those of the other races, but I have 
one clutch almost pure white in ground, while in another clutch the 
markings are absent in some eggs and scanty in the others. 

Fifty eggs average 39-0x20-3 mm. : maxima 43*0x30-2 and 
42*3x31-5 mm. ; minima 35-2x28-2 and 38-0x26-4 mm. 

(1974) Alectoris grfflca pallescens {Hume). 
The Northern Chxtkab., 

Alectoris grxca palkseens, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol; y, p. 404. 

The Northern Chukar ranges from the Pamirs, Gilgit and the 
extreme North of Kashmir to Ladak, Eastern Turkestan and 
Yarkand. 

The hreeding habits of this race call for no special remark. Ward 
took several nests in Ladak and Northern Kashmir, and Osmaston 
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obtained one also, of which he writes (Journ.'Bomb. Na£. Hist, Soc. 
vol. xxxii, p, 145, 1927): — "Tbis Chukar takes the place of the 
common Chukar in the drier portions of Ladahk proper and is found 
from elevations of 9000' to 14,000', more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of cultivation. 

" A nest concealed at the base ot a dwarf berberis-bush near 
Khardong Pass at 13,000' on the Shyok side of the Pass in Ladahk 
was discovered on July the 22nd. It contained 12 nearly fresh eggs 
indistinguishable from those of the common chukar." 

The earliest eggs I have seen have been dated 3.5.05 (Ward) 
and the latest 22. 7. 25 (Osmaston). 

The full clutch varies from eight to fourteen, and the eggs are, 
of course, indistinguishable from those of other Chukars. 

Thirty-six eggs average 43-6x31*7 mm.: maxima 45-8x31-1 
and 451x33-1 mm. ; minima 41-2x31-2 and 43-5 X 30- 1 mm. 



Ammoperdlx griseogularis. 

The Seesee Partridge. 

(1975) Ammoperdlx griseogularis griseogularis (Brandt). 

The Seesee Pabteidge. 

Ammoperdlx griseogularis gnseogvlaris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 405. 

This little Partridge extends from Persia, West to Berejik and 
Kamkale on the Euphrates ; North to Transcaspia and Bokhara 
and South to Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Sind and East thence 
to the Khuriar Hills and the Salt Range in the Punjab. 

The Seesee, even more than the Chukar, is a bird of barren 
stony wastes, rocky hillsides and stretches of bonlders, stones and 
sun-baked earth. Even bush- and scrub-jungle they very seldom 
enter, but they will sometimes condescend to enter grass-land. 
Ravines in broken hilly country they especially affect, even though 
a few bushes and a little half-burnt grass may struggle for existence 
between the rocks and boulders. 

It is in situations like these that the Seesee hreeds at all elevations 
from the foot-hills up to some 6,000 or 7,000 feet. Whitehead 
found them breeding in the Kurram Valley, Chitra] and Kohat etc. 
up to the latter height, and they have also been found in Afghanistan 
at this elevation, though they are more common below 6,000 feet. 

The nest is merely a scratching in the ground, sometimes with 
a, meagre lining of leaves and grass, rarely rather hetter filled with 
the same and with a few feathers of the hird. On the other hand, 
Whitehead found scrapes right out in the open with no pretence 
of a nest, the eggs being laid on the bare ground,-under the shelter 
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of a boulder or one of the few tafts of withered grass whioh appear 
here and there on the sides of the hills. Occasionally in the ravines 
they are well sheltered under rocks and boulders but, even in these, 
they sometimes make their nesting-hollows unprotected, though 
convenient shelter is close at hand. The nest has been found on 
the cornice of a deserted building and once on the roof of a house 
temporarily unoccupied, the birds themselves often haunting 
buildings. $ 

The breeding season is well denned, being from early April to 
the middle of June. In the Salt Range Theobald and others have 
found them breeding in these months and on the frontier Whitehead 
{Kohat and Kurram Valley) and Jones (Kshin) took eggs in April 
and May. A full olutoh may be anything from four to fourteen 
but seven to nine are most often laid. 

In shape the eggs are very pointed, rather broad ovals, the 
texture very hard, fine and close, having a decided surface -gloss. 
The colour varies from a oreamy white or ivory-white to a pale buff 
and the eggs are invariably immaculate. 

Seventy eggs average 34*8x25-5 mm. : maxima 38-7x26-8 and 
37*3x28-3 mm. : minima 32-0x24-6 and 32-4x33-1 mm. 

The male has a ourious Kttle display when courting the female. 
After running round, bobbing and bowing, he stands quite upright 
on a stone or something else higher than his surroundings and puffs 
out the feathers of his breast and abdomen, the latter parting and 
showing up the strong markings on the flanks. I know of no other 
bird's display quite like this. The'male is monogamous and helps 
to look after the chicks but takes no share in incubation. 



Francolinus francolinus (Linn.). 
The Black Partridge. 

(1976) Francolinus francolinus asiEe Bonap, 
The Indian Black Pakteidge. 

FtancolimiB francolinus aai&, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 408. 

Excluding Bind and the extreme North-West of India, this race 
of Black Partridge is found over the whole of Northern India as 
far East as Western Nepal and Bihar. South it extends to Iteesa, 
Gwalia, Sambalpur and, in the Central Provinces, to Saran and 
Udaipur. Sparrow found it common around Trimulgherry in the 
Deccan; it occurs in Western Bengal now only as far as Chota 
Nagpur but, in 1883, there were a few birds still to be found as far 
East as the Santhal Parganas. 

All the Black Partridges are birds which haunt grass -lands and 
scrub-jungle. It does not mind much what the grass-land is like ; 
it may be thin and not more than two feet high or it may consist 
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of ekra, reeds and elephant-grass as much as 10 feet. Probably 
it prefers wide grass stretches in which the growth is about four feet 
in height and in which, occasionally, hushes appear hero and there, 
showing their heads above the grass. If water ia near by this is 
always an added attraction, I do not think they aver hreed in 
evergreen or really thick deciduous' forest but I have had records 
of them making their nests in Sal forests where the trees are 
small and thinly grown and where there is a little grass or bush 
undergrowth. 

They breed at considerable elevations. Dods worth obtained 
nests near Simla at ahout 7,000 feet and Jones took several in the 
Keonthal State at ahout 6,000. 

In some parts of the country wbere crops intervene between 
patches of scrub or between fields of grass, the hirds frequent 
and hreed in the standing crops, especially in those which attain 
a fair height during the breeding season, such as some of the millets. 
They have also been known to breed in sugar-cane fields, while in 
Bihar they formerly often nested in indigo fields. 

The nest may be found in any one of the various types of country 
above referred to and, wherever it is placed, it is sure to be well 
concealed. It may vary much in size and quality, some nests 
being just a collection of a few leaves and bits of grass in a natural 
hollow, other nests good pads of grass in a scrape made by the birds, 
wbile a few are quite massive nests of accumulated leaves, grass- 
blades, sugar-cane leaves or other material. It is, of course, always 
on the ground and generally tucked away in among thick grass 
which completely hides it but, sometimes, it is hidden under a 
bush, among tamarisk or in a thick crop. The most exposed 
nests are those found in sugar-cane hut, oven these, are placed where 
the canes are thickest or where some other growth helps to conceal 
them. 

They breed in April, May and June, while a few birds may have 
two broods, as Cripps {in Faridpore), Hume, Hutton and others 
.have taken eggs in July and August, while Whymper obtained a 
clutch of four hard-set eggs on the 21st October in Naini Tal (Journ. 
Bomh. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, p. 232, 1906). In Bihar Inglis and 
Ooltarfc both thought tho bird bred twice in the year, for eggs arVthero 
commonly found in August and September as well as in ."the 
«arly part of the year." 

. The number of eggs laid is generally six to nine but many writers 
say they lay much bigger clutches. Hutton, who descrihes the eggs 
as " dull greenish- white ! ", says they lay only six ; Hume thinks 
six to ten ; Jerdon says ten or twelve and sometimes fifteen " pale 
.greenish " eggs, and I was told of a clutch of seventeen, perhaps 
tho produce of two birds. 

The eggs are very broad ovals but sometimes decidedly pointed 
at the smaller end. The texture is close, fine_and hard, the shell 
thick in proportion to the size of the egg and the surface glossy. 
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In colour they vary from pale yellowish- stone, yellowish-olive or, 
more often, pale olive or olive-brown to a warm olive-brown or 
sienna-brown. I have also seen a clutch which was quite a deep 
olive chocolate-brown. 

One hundred eggs average 37*8x31-3 mm. : maxima 420 x 33*1 
and 400x34-0 mm. ; minima 32-8 x 30-4 and 36-0x29-2 mm. 

The cock bird is monogamous and its breeding habits and post- 
breeding habits are those of the genus and are fully described under 
F. f. mdarumotvA) tbe Assam Black Partridge, which is the one 
I personally know best. 

(1977) Francolinus francolinus henrici * Bonap. 
The Sind Black Partridge. 
FraTKciittiis ff&ncolinus henrici, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 410. 

This pale race of Black Partridge extends from South Persia 
to Fao and Bagdad and to Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Sind, 

Whitehead found a Black Partridge common, in the Kohat and 
Kurram Valleys and a specimen from Chitral seems quite definitely 
referable to this race. Rattray also found it common on the North- 
West froutier, where Pitman took many nests and eggs. In Quetta 
again it is a common bird but does not seem to ascend the hills 
to any height. In Sind, the type- locality, Ticehurst thus sums up 
its status (Ibis, 1924, p. 511) : — " This species is the Partridge of 
cultivation and thicker jungle bordering thereon, and especially 
of grass and tamarisk jungles. In Upper Sind it is, therefore, more 
abundant than in Lower, yet hero also there are some good places. 

" It breeds in March. Mr. Bell found two nests with hard-set 
eggs in each on 12 and 13 March, while Mr. Hotson tells me of a 
nest with young at Dada on 4 April ; Le Messurier records half- 
grown young on 1 September, while Doig says it nests in April and 
September ; Mr. Culbertson found nests of five and two eggs (fresh) 
on 16 September." 

Pitman took a olutoh of six fresh eggs in May and other eggs, 
one to three in a nest, in May and June, at Dehra Ismail Khan. 
Finally, Eates has taken eggs in Sind in April, May, September 
and October. 

As regards the sites solected there is little to add to what has been 
written already about the other subspecies ; grass and tamarisk 
seem to be the favourite cover but almost any form of scrub, reed 
or grass suffices. Judging from the above notes, the breeding season 
appears to be principally from the end of March to May, with a 
second burst of breeding in the end of August to October. 

* I unite with this race arabitstanieua and bogdanowi and can see no point 
on which to separate them, but others accept all three (see Ticehurat, Ibis, 
X924, p. 512). 

S2 
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So far as we know the dutches are always small, i Four and five 
eggs have been frequently found hard-set while the largest clutch 
I have seen is seven. j 

In colour they are like those of other races of the species but, 
curious to say, at least 50 per cen£. have little white flecks scattered 
about such aa I have never seen hi the eggs of the common Indian 
bird. An egg taken by Pitman is the usual pale blue of depig- 
mented eggs of the common English Pheasant. 

Thirty eggs average 39-Ox31*7 mm,: maxima 42-2x31-2 and 
40-1 X 33-4 mm. ; minima S1-4X 29-7 mm. 

Nothing is recorded of its habits differing from those of the Assam 
Black Partridge. 

(1978) Franoolinus francollniis melanoootus Hume. 
The Assam Black Paeteidge. 

Francoliitfi$ francolimu mdawmotus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 411, 

This fine Black Partridge extends from Sikkim to the whole of 
Assam, Eastern Bengal, Manipur, Lushai and Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Birds from Nepal, though somewhat intermediate between 
oswc and this race, are nearest to the latter, while the same may be 
said of those from Central Bengal and Orissa. * ^ 

They breed from the plains up to 6,000 feet, though seldom over 
4,000, while their favourite elevation is between 2^000 and 3,000 feet. 

Their habitat par excellence is in the immense stretches of sun- 
grass land which are found in Assam, the Duars, the alluvial banks 
of the great rivers and in the lower hills of the outer Himalayas 
and hills of the Surrma Valley. They do not mind muoh what 
height the grass is, though they prefer such as is between 2 and 4 feet 
high. I have found them in the buffalo haunts of the Brahmapootra 
Valley where the great ekra-stems meet over your elephants' heads 
when out shooting. Again I have seen them in numbers in the half- 
eaten, much-trodden- down grass on the outskirts of isolated villages 
where the whole stretch is cut up with cattle-tracks and, with patches 
from which the grass has been cut for thatch. 

Unlike the other races, these birds are very seldom found in scrub 
and hush-jungle and never in real forest. In the North fJachar 
Hills the Black Partridge was comparatively common in the vast 
rolling downs at ahout 1,500-2,500 feet. All this area was covered 
with sun-grass which was burnt off every year by the hill-tribes in 
February and March and immediately the young grass shot up, so 
that by April and May it was about 18 inches to 2 feet high in the 
upper parts of the hills and still longer on the sides. In the wet 
pockets and hollows between the hills much of the reeds and ekra 
growth was never quite burnt out, leaving a tall tangle of growth, 
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sometimes as much as 8 or 10 feet high, beloved by buffalo, who 
there found wallows and cool cover in the middle of the day. The 
Partridge generally bred in the shorter grass but I have also found 
nests in the long stuff and once stalked and killed a fine bull buffalo 
with a shot which disturbed a Partridge off her nest almost at my 
feet. 

The nest varies considerably. As a rule it is a slight, ill-formed 
pad of grass and dead leaves, collected in some small hollow, natural 
or otherwise, scraped in the ground but, now and then, one finds 
quite a well-made nest. One such I came across near Shillong 
placed between grass-roots on the side of a grass-covered hill elose 
to the station. Cattle had been feeding in tbis grass, making deep 
little tracks among the roots, the nest being wedged into one 
of these paths. The base was a compact mass of dead leaves, 
grass and bracken-fronds, over which was laid a thick lining of 
grass worked np on either side, so that the nest was almost semi- 
domed. Tbe nearest bracken grew at least 100 yards from the 
nest, so that in this instance the birds must have taken much time 
and trouble to make it so comfortable. 

The nest is easy to find, for the coek calls his cheery challenge, 
morning and evening, near the nest and a search round where he 
calls will soon reveal the female on it. Often, also, the nest is built 
close to some land-mark such as an ant-hill or a high bush, around 
which one should hunt first before looking further afield. 

Tbe breeding season varies locally and according to the break 
of the rains or tbe firing of the grass. Thus in North Cachar 
practically every hen laid in April immediately after the first light 
rains had brought on the grass ; in the plains of Assam many hirds 
laid in March but others continued to lay until June, though in 
lessening numbers, but in July and August there is a fresh rush of 
eggs, when the earliest birds have their second broods. 

The clutches are not big, four to six being the normal comple- 
ment. I have once seen eight, a few times seven and I have also 
seen three eggs incubated. 

In colour the eggs are quite normal. A certain number have the 
curious little white flecks referred to under henrici but these are 
neither so large nor so numerous. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 37*0x31-5 mm.: maxima 
403x32-3 and 37-6x38-3 mm.; minima 34-0X28-3 and 34*3 X 
27-7 mm. 

Tbe cock bird is monogamous and not pugnacious. 

In North Cachar I could often watch tbe birds afar off from the 
crest of a hill and listen to their ringing challenges in every direction. 
Often I have seen a bird mount some termite hill or fallen stump, 
flutter his wings and utter the " che-cberree, chick-cherree " 
challeuge time after time, yet never have I known anything beyond 
a vocal reply to it. 
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The hen does .all the work of incubation and probably all the 
work — such as it is — of preparing the nest but I have seen a cock 
hird running about with a piece of grass in his bill, probably only 
as 'an encouragement to the hen to get to work. Incubation takes 
about sixteen days, certainly not le^s and possibly a day or two more. 



Francolinus piotus. 
The Painted Partridge. 

{1079) Francolinus pictus pictus (Jard. & Selby). 

The Southern Painted Partridge. 

Francolinus pictus pictus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 412. 

The Southern Painted Partridge is found in Ceylon and Southern 
India. On the West it occurs as far North as Khandesh and thence 
South of a line drawn to Baipur, from which again it extends to 
Chandra and into Bihar. In Ceylon Wait says that it is confined 
to the Uva Basin and to the Eastern and South-Eastern slopes of the 
hills. 

The haunts of the Painted Partridge are not unlike those of the 
Black Partridge but, whereas the latter likes thick cover, damp if 
possible, the former likes very dry jungle and does not mind it 
being thin and scanty. It never enters the dense forest on the. 
Western coast but, wherever cultivation has taken the place of 
forest and grass has later grown up over the abandoned areas, 
there, almost to a certainty, the Painted Partridge will sooner or 
later put in an appearance. Its favourite haunts are patches of 
short grass or thin scrub in broken stony plateaux and plains, with 
scattered trees here and there on which they can perch. For 
breeding purposes they also often select patches or strips of grass 
and scrub in between cultivated fields while, occasionally, the nests 
have been seen in crops of grain. 

The nests themselves are the primitive affairs of the genus but are 
often placed under the protection of a bush and fairly wellhidden. 
As a rule there is a hollow of some kind but often the eggs are laid 
on the bare ground, the fallen debris alone saving them from rolling 
about. 

Throughout its habitat this. Partridge appears to breed only 
after the break of the monsoon, i. &., the end of June, and thence 
onwards to the end of September, In and around Trimulgherry 
Sparrow found a number of nests in July and August, and Vidal 
obtained others near Sholapur-in September. In Ceylon, according 
to Wait, " it breeds apparently about Xmas, making a grass nest 
in a hollow under a bush or tuft of grass." 

The number of eggs laid in a clutch is three .to- six and even six 
seems unusual, though collectors talk about seven and eight. 
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Personally I have never seen more than six, though the larger 
numbers may occasionally be laid. 

The eggs are of the same type as those of the Black Partridges, 
broad, often pointed ovals, of hard texture with fine glossy surfaces. 
They are much paler, however, and are generally a very pale olive- 
grey or olive-drab with a decided yellowish tinge m many cases. 

All the eggs in Hume's series are those of the Northern race, 
paUidus, and I have only obtained the measurements of fifteen 
eggs of the Southern race, which average 35-9 X 30-9 mm. : maxima 
37-8x31*9 and 36-5 X 32-0 mm. ; minima 33-6 X 28-4 mm. 



(1980) Francollnus piotus pallidas Gray 
The Northern Painted Pabtbidgb. 
Francolinua pietus -pallidus, Fauno B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 414. 

Roughly speaking the range of this Partridge is North of that 
of the preceding bird and South of tbat of the Black Partridge, 
The Southern line may be said to run from Khandesh on tbe West 
to Raipur and Chanda but not Bihar. North, the line inay be taken 
from Deesa to Udaipur. In many places the two species overlap 
and breed in the area normally occupied by the other. 

There is little one can add concerning the breeding of this race ; 
they nest in exactly the same kind of cover as a rule but, where 
there is much sugar-cane, the birds will sometimes nest in this as 
in other cultivation. The time of hreeding is also the same hut 
Whitehead (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 168, 1911) 
found then laying in April, May and June and it may he that the 
Painted Partridges, like the Black, may have a double season and 
two broods in certain localities. 

As usual many writers give this hird the credit of laying large 
clutches of eggs. J. Aitken says " five to eight eggs may be 
found in a nest " (Berar) ; Blewitt says " the numher of eggs is 
about 7 or 8 " (Jhansi) ; Jerdon notes the same. Butler, writing of 
Aboo, does not give the numher. I have eggs from the Vidal 
collection but there are only four or five eggs in each clutoh and 
Betham only found four laid in those he examined in Baroda. 

The eggs are just like those of the previous race and the measure- 
ments of twenty-nme eggs are :— Average 35-7x29'5mm. : maxima 
38*8x30-1 and 36*4x31*7 mm.; minima 38-0x29-1 and 35*0x 
27-9 mm. 

There is nothing special to note ahout their habits etc., which are 
all very like those of the Black Partridges. They are monogamous, 
very noisy, cheery hirds in the breeding season but are not pug- 
nacious. 
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I 
Franoolinus pintadeanus Scop. 

The Chinese Francolih. j 

(1981) Franoolinus pintadeanus phayrel (Blytti). 
The Bubmese Frascoliit. 
FratKolinus pintadtamis pkayrei, Faun&B. I., Birds, 2aded. voL v, p. 415. 

This Francolin ranges from Manipur on the West over practically 
the whole of Burma to the Shan States and Yunnan, whence it 
extends through the Indo -Chinese countries to Formosa. In 
Burma its Southern limits appear to be in the neighbourhood of 
Prome, while West of the Irrawaddy it is less common than to the 
East. At the same time Higgins (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxiii, p. 368, 1914) says that this Francolin is very common in 
the extreme South-East of Manipur and that he heard the cocks 
" calling all over the place," and remarks : " I shot one for purposes 
of identification. The common Francolin of /Manipur elsewhere is 
of course the Black Partridge." 

Oates gives a capital summary of its haunts (' Handbook Game- 
Birds,' vol. i, p. 164, 1893) : — " The Chinese Francolin is fouud in dry 
open forest and scrub-jungle, and it generally keeps to hilly un- 
dulating country in preference to the low flat plains. It is found in 
nearly every part where the rainfall is moderate, and it avoids 
thick bumid forests. It frequents the smaller tracts of cultivation 
when these are surrounded by high grass and brushwood inter- 
mingled with low trees." 

To this must be added that it is common in many parts of the 
great grass plains, whether these are of short sun -grass or of very 
long and strong elephant -gK^s and reeds. Elsewhere Oates refers 
to the bird frequenting bamboo-jungle and says: " Almost every 
bamboo-clad hillside will yield 5 or 6 birds," 

The nest is the usual Francolin's nest and needs no further 
description beyond stating that it appears to be generally placed 
at the foot of a thick bush and is, perhaps, more often made inscrub- 
and bush-jungle and less often in open grass-land than are those" 
of the Black Partridges. 

The breeding season covers a long period, Oates writes lop. tit.); — 
" This Francolin breeds in May or June but Mr. D. D. Macdonald 
took a large number of eggs for me at Meiktilla in September. 
It probably breeds in many months of the year according to locality." 

Harington obtained eggs near Moungai in March ; Hopwood and 
Mackenzie in Lower Burma in March and April ; Hopwood at Popa 
in -May ; Cook found eggs in the Kaohm Hills in Jnne. Mackenzie 
at Pakkoku from July to September, while both Harington and Mac- 
donald took eggs as Ute as October in the Kachin Hills and Shan 
States. 
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It is practically certain that many, if not most, birds have two 
breeding seasons and two broods, on© between Marcb and June and 
tbe second between July and September. In China Kershaw says 
of the typical form (Ibis, 1904, p. 244) tbat it certainly has two broods 
in tbe year. Tbe number of eggs laid is three to seven, generally 
four or five, and I have no records of bigger clutches of eggs of 
this species. 

In appearance, shape and colour they are quite typical but tbe 
texture is not bo close and hard as in the eggs of other JYancoIins, 
and the shell is much thinner and more brittle. 

The great majority of eggs are of a warm creamy buff tint, 
occasionally faintly olive, but I have one clutch taken by T. R. 
Livesey in the Shan States which is olive-green, with the green very 
pronounced. 

Eighty-four eggs average 55*3X28*7 mm. : maxima 40*6X28*3 
and 38*2 X 30-5 mm. ; minima 31-8 X 27-6 and 38*1x26-7 mm. 

Like the rest of the genus, this Partridge is monogamous. There 
seems to be no special characteristic of this bird when hreeding 
other than those common to them all. 



(1982) Francolinus gularis (Temm.). 
The Kyah or Swamp Partridge. 

FmtKolinus gularis, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 417. 

The range of this Partridge extends from the sub-Himalayan 
Terai in the North- West, Punjab and United Provinces to Eastern 
Assam. In fact it is found over the whole of the alluvial country 
watered by the Ganges, Brahmapootra and Megna Rivers, together 
with their great and small tributaries. It is rare in Chifctagong 
and does not extend to Arakan but is very common in the Sunder- 
bands and in Cachar, Sylhefc, Tippera and Noakhali. It does not 
normally ascend tbe hills above the regions of swamps but Godwin- 
Austen obtained it in tbe Khasia Hills plateau land over 5,000 feet, 
where there is some rice cultivation and some swamps formed lay 
irrigation and damming. 

These Partridges keep entirely to the huge shallow swamps 
surrounded by a great extent of ekra- and reed-heds standing in 
mud or in actual water and they are never found outside these 
except when feeding or forced out by abnormal, floods. Then 
they take to the long grass which, more often thau not, adjoins 
the reed-bed. In Bihar it is said to breed occasionally in long 
thatching grass on the banks of rivers and nullahs. Rainey also 
took a nest with five eggs, obviously correctly identified, in Jessore 
which was placed in thatching grass " close to the margin of a 
dry tank covered with dense jungle." 



\ 
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Hole, Primrose, Inglis and I took many nests in Cachar arid Sylhet 
while Coltart and I took others in Lakhimpur but all these were 
placed in the long reeds and ekra in swamps or atj tbeir edges, 
or in among the dense tangle of mixed reed and scrub growing on 
small muddy or half- submerged islands in their midst. 

Generally the nest is built in among the growing and broken- 
downreedsetc. actually in the water, sometimes just mud and water a 
few inches deep but, sometimes, in water 18 inches or more in depth. 
Tbe nest itself is a well-made thick pad of rushes, weeds and leaves 
of " nal," anything from 8 to 12 inches across, while the actual pad 
is 2 to 4 inches thick, the sides being raised another 2 to 4 inches 
to form a cup to receive the eggs. The base of the nest is sometimes 
wet, but inside it always seems to be dry and warm. Wben built 
on dry ground in among the reeds the nest is neither so deep nor 
so well built as wben it rests directly on tbe ground but, when resting 
on a tangle of broken-down reeds etc., it is so well put together that 
one can sometimes carry it away as a whole without it coming to 
pieces. 

The nests are very difficult to locate, even after the male has been 
heard calling, as they are invariably built in the densest parts of 
the cover, whatever that may be, selected to breed iu. Fortu- 
nately the hens are very close sitters and, with a line of beaters, it is 
generally possible to get within a few feet of the bird before she 
flounders off her nest in a great flurry and with many loud protests. 

They are early breeders, most eggs being laid in March and April, 
but Hole obtained eggs in Sylbet in February. Occasionally they 
lay in May, in which month Inglis m Cachar, Coltart in Bihar and 
Primrose in Goalpara all obtained fresb eggs. In the United 
Provinces Whymper found nests and eggs in early April. 

The normal clutch is four or five eggs, but sometimes six are laid 
and sometimes only three. 

The eggs bear a close resemblance to those of the other Francolins 
but a few look as if they could not belong to any bird of the genus 
Francolinus. These latter vary from almost white to a warm buff 
and are blotched or mottled with pale dirty brown or reddish- 
brown, sometimes quite heavily, generally rather sparsely. I have 
taken this type of egg myself, shooting the female off the nest, 
and some captive birds in Inglis's aviaries also laid these spotted 
eggs. 

Other eggs are just like those of most Francolins but, as a series, 
are a rather bright pale buff. I have seen no olive eggs of this species. 

Forty-eight eggs average 39-4x30-0 mm.: maxima 42-0X29-9 
and 36*6x31*3 mm. ; minima 36-1x29*3 and 38*2x29*0 mm. 

The Kyah is monogamous and is just as good a father to the chicks 
when once they are hatched but, unlike most Francolins, who bluster 
and do little more, he is very pugnacious and constant fights take 
place between the males, not for the possession-oT the females so 
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much as by way of recreation when the females are sitting. Of course 
.young unmated males, may sometimes arouse a husband's jealous 
fury but, once mated, they are settled for good and all, and domestic 
troubles are not common. 



Francolinus pondicerlaous. 
The Gbey Partridge. 

(1983) Francolinus pondicerlanus pondloerlanus (Gmelin). 
The Southern Grey Pabtridge. 

FTancolinus pondicerianus pondicerianus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. 
vol. v, p. 419. 

This Grey Partridge is found in India roughly South of a line 
'running from about the latitude of Poona on the West, through 
the centre and North -East of the Dec can, to about the latitude 
'of the mouths of the Godavery on the East. It also occurs in Ceylon 
hnt is " restricted to the dry goue of the North- West coast from the 
Jaffna Peninsula to Puttalam " (Wait). 

It was imported into the Andamans by Brooks and Osmaston 
found it breeding freely there in 1907. 

Tbe Grey Partridge, whichever the race, is a bird neither of the 
wettest parts nor of tbe driest areas except when the latter are 
immediately surrounding lakes or swamps or bordering large rivers. 
It prefers patches of grass, thin scrub- or bush-jungle in between 
cultivated areas arid is quite common in mixed waste and crop- 
lands in the vicinity of villages. In the huge extents of grass-lands 
beloved by the Black Partridges they will seldom be found and 
then only on the outskirts near civilization. Standing crops they 
constantly enter and often breed in, but they have also been known 
to make their nests in ploughed fields and fallow-land. Another 
favourite site, according to Aitken, is " babool jungle growing by 
the side of a stream.." 

The nest is quite typical of the genus and all the various races 
make the same kind in similar positions and varying to the same 
extent. 

As a rule a scrape in the ground lined with a little grass or a few 
leaves is all one finds, while often the eggs are laid on tbe bare ground 
with no attempt at a nest of any kind. On the otber hand there is 
sometimes what Hume terms " a tolerably substantial pad-nest of 
'grass and leaves." 

Exceptionally these Partridges place their nests in raised positions. 
Hume says " it is usually placed on the ground, under some 
large clod in a ploughed field, under a bush, or a tuft of grass, 
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but is sometimes fixed in the lower brunches of some dense thorny 
skrub aa muck as three feet from the ground " (the italics are mine). 
Marshall (G. F. L.) also found a nest in the SaharunpW district 
" laid on a rough platform of grass r and leaves in the middle of a 
tuft of sakery grass about 18 inches , from the ground." He also 
describes an even more unusual nest as " lined very neatly with 
feathers and soft leaves. 

Yet again a nest described by A. Anderson must be referred to 
as out of the common. Writing of a search for a nest in a hedge of 
Sarpat grass he remarks : " Looking down into the centre of each 
clump soon discovered what proved to be hen partridge. She 
absolutely refused to move so I decided on capturing her on her 
nest which was effected. The nest was carefully fenced in with grass- 
stalks, of the thickness of an ordinary cane, so that ingress and egress 
for so big a bird must have been a matter of no little difficulty." 

The breeding season is an early one ; Hume, speaking of all the 
races, says " they breed from February to June and again from 
September to November," but his words apply equally well to this. 

I have records of eggs taken in February in Sattara (Vidal), 
Kanara (Davidson) ; during March, April and May in many plaoeB 
(Hume, Vidal, Davidson, Barnes, Bourdulon, Theobald, Marshall etc.) ; 
in June (Jerdon and Barnes) ; in July (Osm&ston) ; in August, 
September and October (Col. Butler, Theobald, Hume) ; and finally 
in November (Hume). That is to say, every month in the year 
except December and January. 

At the same time there are two distiuot rush periods, the first 
in April and early May, the other in August and September, and it 
seems certain that many birds have two broods, 

Tbe number of eggs in a clutch varies from four to eight, occasionally 
nine ; six or seven being ib/ usual number. 

In shape they are broad ovals, sometimes rather pointed, while 
exceptional clutches are very long ovals, slightly or greatly pointed. 

In colour they are a pale buff varying very little in depth or in' 
tint. 

One hundred eggs average 34-5x261 mm. : maxima 37-3x23*2 
and 35-2 X 27-8 mm. ; minima 31-6 X 24-0 and 32-6 X 22-8 mm," - .. 

The male is monogamous, probably pairing for life ; he is also a 
good husband and father but does not help in incubation, which 
lasts about twenty days. 

The female is a very close sitter, sometimes refusing to move 
until caught, as in Anderson's instance, and often lying close until 
almost trodden on. 

The cocks are great fighters not only in the breeding season but 
at all times, fighting for the love of the game and not only for their 
wives and families. 
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(1934) Francollnus pondlcerlanus lnterposttas Hartert. 
The Noethbeh Gbby Partridge. 

FraneotvKUB povdieerianua wuerpowhia* Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol v 
p. 121. 

The range of this race of Grey Partridge ia North of that of the 
preceding bird, t. e., North of a line fiom Poona to the Godavery, 
from the South of Sind East to Bihar and Western Bengal through- 
out the drier districts of Chota Nagpore to Rajmahal. 

Birds from the South of Sind are somewhat intermediate but are 
nearer interpo&tus than to mecranensis. In the Punjab the Indus 
may be taken as the dividing line between mectanensis on the West 
and inkTposilus on the East. In Guzerat the birds approach 
nearer to true pondiceriamts. 

Having given the habitat of the subspecies, there is little to add 
to what has already been written as to the nidification and breeding 
habits of the preceding speoies. 

The Northern bird seems rather fond of placing its nest at the 
bottom of cactus hedges but, for the rest, makes its nest and selects 
sites just as the Southern bird does. 

Like that bird also it breeds over the greater part of the year, 
with two definite seasons, March to May and August to September, 
during which most eggs are laid. 

The eggs may vary a little more than those of the other races 
in a large series and I have all degrees of shade, from a pale creamy 
buff to a deep warm buff. 

Ninety eggs average 32*4x26-6 mm. ; maxima 35-8X2C-2 and 
35-6 X 27-4 mm. ; minima 30-2 X 24-8 and 30-4x 230 mm. 

(1986) Francollnus pondloerlanus mecranensls Zarud. & Harm. 
The Mecran Gbby Partridge. 

Fwieolintw pondicerianus meeranenais, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 422. 

This race was described from the Mekran coast, whence it is 
found in Sind, the hills of the North-West Frontier, Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan to South Persia. 

Ticehurst considers that no Sind specimens can definitely be placed 
under mecranensie, though many specimens are intermediate, 
I consider, judging from the breeding specimens that I have seen 
from Sukhur, Baluchistan, that, although not quite typical, they are 
too pale to be placed with either of the two other Indian races. 

Except that it inhabits drier, more desert areas than the other 
races, there is nothing to note in particular about this race. Even 
so, it does not haunt the actual deserts but selects tracts in which 
there is some cultivation or which is not too dry to support a growth 
of grass or some other vegetation. 
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As regards the eggs, an examination of a. series shows strikingly 
that they average much paler and agree with those I have 
received from South Persia. The dajkest about equal the average 
colour of the eggs of the other races while the palest! are almost 
white. 

Eighty-one eggs average 34 , 0x26 i mm.; maxima 37*3x25-6 
and 35-0 X 27-6 mm. ; minima 31-0 x 24-4 mm. 

Perdix hodgsoni®. 

The Tibetan Paotridge. 

(1986) Perdix hodgsonise hodgsoniee Hodgs, ' 

The Tibetan Partridge. 

Perdix hadgaonig, kodgsonis}, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd cd, vol. v, p. 423. 

The typical form of Tibetan Partridge ranges from Western Tibet 
to the Abor and Mishmi Hills and is not rare in the highest plateaux 
of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Ludlow (Ibis, 1025, p. 217) thus suras up his experience of these 
Partridges : — " This is a common bird in suitable localities from 
Gyantse to Phari. It may occasionally be seen near Dota in the 
Chumbi Valley but not below. A few are to be found on the actual 
plain of Gyantse, but they generally keep to the side nullahs which 
open in to it, especially if these nullahs are cultivated and there is 
cover in the shape of buckthorn and Tibetan furze. The birds keep 
in coveys right through the winter and do not pair off until the end 
of March. Eggs are laid in Jnne. The nest is generally a mere 
depression in the ground, lined with dry grass and placed under 
shelter of a small bush. Nests, may be found on low banks between 
the barley fields, or high up en the mountain slopes. 11 

It hreeds from 11,000 feet upwards but how high is not recorded. 
Mr. D. Macdonald told me they bred certainly up to 15,000 feet, 
and he believes up to 17,000, but Captain Barnes found a nest 
with ten eggs at an elevation of 16,430 feet on the Pass leading from 
the Pangong Valley to the Indus Valley in Tibet. 

Hume found them in far bleaker areas than either Bailey or' 
Ludlow describe as normal. He writes : — " The entire aspect 
of the hill where these birds were found was dreary and dosolato 
to a degree — no grass, no bushes, only here and there, fed by the 
melting snow above, little patohes and streaks of mossy herbage, 
on which I suppose the hirds were feeding." 

Bailey, however, notes {Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, 
p. 179, 1911) : — " Found in the crops in the Trangpo Valley from 
Pea npwards," In conversation also he told me that the hirds do 
not by preference inhabit the more rugged and bare portions of the 
Gyantse plateau but are found in places where there are crops, 
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grass or good oover in the way of bushes. Steen also, in a letter 
to me, said that he nearly always found $ie birds and their nests 
close to crops. 

Macdonald, Steen, Kennedy and others have sent me many 
clutches of this bird's eggs and the former says of the first four 
sent to me : — " The above four clutches were all collected near 
Gyantse. The eggs were laid in scratcbings or in natural hollows 
in the soil, in some of wbich wind-blown leaves and rubbish formed 
a bed for the eggs, hnt there was no distinct lining or nest made by 
tbe birds. Some nests were placed under the shelter of boulders 
or bushes and others among the short prickly little bushes which 
cover so much of the Tibetan plateau. Wherever placed they 
were always on the leeward side of the hill. A few nests were found 
in quite open stony bare ground and a few others in standing 
crops or thick grass," Of another nest he writes : " It was placed 
in a hollow scratched out hy the birds on the leeward side of, and 
practically under, a large houlder. A few leaves and a little grass 
were in the nest but how they got there I do not know." 

The first few eggs are laid in May but nearly all the eggs sent to 
me have been taken in June and a few in July. The birds are 
probably not double- brooded. 

The full clutch is large, eight to ten are nsual and eleven and twelve 
by no means rare. The eggs are fine and close in texture but the 
surface of the shell is dull and glossless. 

In shape they are long ovals, often slightly pointed, much longer 
in proportion than the eggs of any of the Francolins. 

In colour the eggs are a dark brown-buff, darker than any but 
the darkest of the Francolin eggs, while a certain number are quite 
definitely tinged with olive. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 37-6x27-2 mm. : maxima 
43-0x26*3 and 39-2x28-4 mm.; minima 34-5x27*1 and 38-9X 
24-1 mm. 



Tetraogallus himalayensis. 

The Snow-Cock. 

(1039) Tetraogallus himalayensis himalayensis Gray. 
The Himalayan Snow-Cock. 

TetraogallaB himalayensis himalayensis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 426. 

This grand bird is found in the Himalayas from Tianschan, the 
Pamirs and Eastern Afghanistan to Kashmir, Ladak and Garhwal, 
where it is a resident breeding bird hetween 12,000 and 15,000 feet, 
ascending casually in Summer and possibly nesting some 2,000 
or even 3,000 feet higher. A. E. Osmaston records its occurrence 
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as low as 8,000 feet, while in Kohat Whitehead (Ibis, 1909, p. 270) 
says it is found in Winter down to 6,000 feet and breeds in the 
Safed Koh from 9,000 feet upwards. ) 

The fullest account of its breeding habits that I can' find is that 
of A. E. Osmaston (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxviii, p. 169, 
1921), who -writes that in Garhwal *' in Summer tbis bird not 
uncommonly descends to 8,000' elevation, but never to my knowledge 
enters forest of any description. It is never found away from 
those spurs which diverge directly from the main Himalayan range, 
though a few birds annually frequent the bare slopes above Kheta 
in the Pindar Valley during the winter months. I have never 
seen it in any numbers except in the tract lying north of Malari 
and Niti, where it is fairly common. The breeding call is a prolonged 
whistle uttered with great persistence. The male when courting 
pursues the female in a crouching position with the tiil held vertically 
up in the air. After a few minutes of this courbship they probably 
both take to their wings, making a loud whistling cackle as long as 
the flight continues." 

In Ladak, B. B. Osmaston says (Ibis, 1925, p. 711), " this fine 
bird is common on the higher ranges from about 13,000 feet up to 
the enow line. They frequent bare rocky hills." 

In Kashmir and Ladak Ward obtained numerous nests from 
12,000 feet upwards, and he too stresses the point that the hirds 
inhabit and breed in the barest stony hill-sides and never seem to 
seek cover of any sort other than boulder and rocks or, occasionally, 
a withered tuft of coarse grass. 

Apparently the Snow-Cock never makes any nest beyond scratching 
out a hollow which may he placed among stones and boulders quite 
in the open, or may he under a ledge of rock, as found by Whymper 
in Garhwal, or a tuft of long grass as found by Ward on the Kashmir- 
Ladak houndary, No lining is ever, so far as I can trace, placed 
in the hollow by the birds themselves, though oddments may be 
hlown into it, but Ward tells me that the nests are nearly always 
on the hill-side which is best protected from the prevailing wind. 
" Mountaineer " (P. Wilson) records the same (Hume's ' Nests and 
Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 427) : — " The nest is a hole scratched in the ground 
under shelter of a stone or rook, a tuft of grass or a juniper ""or 
other hush of the high regions where it breeds. They exercise 
considerable ingenuity in picking out places for their nests, for they 
will almost always be found well sheltered from the rain. None 
make a nest, they bring nothing as material to it, but nests where 
grass and leaves are thick are well Unfed with these and feathers." 

The breeding season is early for such high elevations. Many 
hirds lay in April and I have records from Ladak between 18th 
April and 27th June. Scully ohtained a full clutch in "GUgit on 
the 28th April and Biddulph found young ones, about three days 
old, on the 28th May. . - 
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The normal complete cluteb is probably five or six but Whistler, 
Osmaston and others have taken as many as seven, while the natives 
assured " Mountaineer " that they laid as many as nine or even 
twelve, though he personally never found more than five, while 
Ward obtained a clutch of three well incubated and four only are 
often laid. 

In shape the eggs are broad bo long ovals, often decidedly pointed 
at the smaller end. For so large an egg the texture is fine and close, 
while the surface often has a high gloss. It is not, however, smooth ; 
many eggs have tiny pores like a Peafowl's egg, while others have 
tiny pimples and corrugations which can be felt by the finger-tips 
more easily than seen. 

In colour the eggs vary from a pale yellowish stone -colour to 
a rather rich reddish -buff. In a few eggs tbere is a faint tinge of 
olive- green or grey but these are exceptions. Hume calls the eggs 
olive-brown, probably by a slip, as I have seen none which could be 
so called. The markings consist of rather scanty small blotches 
and specks of reddish-brown, scattered over the whole surface bnt 
nearly always more numerous at the smaller end, a character 
of this egg to which Hume also draws attention. 

Sixty-eight eggs average 65*4x45'4 mm.: maxima 72*8x47-0 
and 68-0x48-2 mm. ; minima 620x43*1 mm. 

Snow-Cocks are monogamous and are excellent fathers and 
husbands but take no part in incubation, which is said to last thirty- 
one days. 

The courtship display of tbe male is rather like that of Grouse. 
The male crouches down on the ground with feathers ruffled and the 
wings slightly spread and tail depressed ; rising from this attitude, 
he runs backwards and forwards in front of the hen or right round 
her, the wings still slightly spread and the tail held vertically, the 
female usually continuing to feed all the time and then snddenly 
squatting to receive his attentions. 

Tetraogallus tibetanus. 

The Tibet Snow-Cock. 

(1990) Tetraogallus tibetanus tibetanus Gould. 

The Westebn Tibet Snow-Coce. 
Telraogalliia tibeSantis tibetanus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. voLy, p. 420, 

This smaller species of Snow-Cock occurs at much the same 
elevations as the preceding b,ird in the Himalayas from the Pamirs 
to Yarkand, Ladak and North-West Tibet. 

The breeding haunts and nidification of this Snow-Cock are very 
similar to that of the Himalayan species. They breed in the 
most bare and desolate areas between 13,000 and 17,000 feet and, 

vol. rv. T 
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it is said, is found and may breed up to 19,000 feet. There is nothing 
that can be noted as to its breeding that does not' apply equally 
well to the next and better known bird. I 

The breeding season is principally in- June and July' but B. B. Os- 
maston took a clutch of seven eggs; near Loh on the 27th May, while 
in August Przewalsky found young no bigger than Quails, which 
would infer eggs in late July, so the season must be a fairly long one. 

The normal number of eggs in a clutch is probably four to seven 
but Przewalsky says that " the number of young belonging to a nest 
varies from five to ten," so possibly the clutches are sometimes as 
large as the latter figure unless two broods of young had joined 
forces, as those of the Himalayan birds often do. 

The eggs are just like those of the Himalayan Snow-Cock, but all 
those I have seen have been marked equally over the whole surface 
or slightly more beavily at the larger end than elsewhere. 

The only sixteen eggs I have been able to measure average 63*8x 
44*1 mm. : maxima 68*6x44*0 and 6G-4X46-9 mm. - minima58*4x 
42-4 and 60.-5X41-1 mm. 

(1991) Tetraogallus tibetanus centralis Susbkin. 

The Central Tibetan Snow-Cock. 
Tetraogallus tibeianu* centralis, Fauna B, I., Buds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 430, 

The; additional races of Snow-Cock created by Sushkin greatly 
restricts the range of this subspecies, formerly included in the more 
Eastern race, przewalskii. It was named from specimens from the 
Tangla Mountains and Sushkm defines its limits as follows : — 
" Humboldt Range ; Tang-la ; northern slope of Burkhan-budda ; 
Southern Kuku-nor R^iigo nearly as far East as Dangerling or 
Jenkar." This includes Southern Tibet with all the Gyantse plateau 
and farther West, whence we have more information about the bird 
than anywhere else. 

It is an extraordinarily common bird on tbe plateau surrounding 
Gyantse, where Steen, Kennedy, McGregor and many others have 
found very numerous nests of this bird, and Ludlow, one otthe last to 
write about it, says (Ibis, 1928, p. 218): — "This bird is met with at all 
•elevations between Phari and Gyantse. Three miles or so below the 
'Tse-chen monastery, on the Gyantse-Sbigatse road, I have on more 
than one occasion shot these birds in winter in barley -fields 30 yards 
■ or more from any hill slope." 

Summarizing the numerous notes I have had sent me from many 
correspondents when forwarding eggs, the habits and nidification 
of these Snow-Cocks may be described as follows : — They breed 
at all heights from 12,000 feet, which is exceptional, up to 15,000 
and, more rarely, up to 17,000 feet, keeping almost entirely to stony 
hill-sides, rocky gorges and barren plateaux on flie tops of the ranges. 
Here, over much of the country, there is practically no vegetat ion 
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Occasionally in the pockets there is a certain amount of grass, 
while tufts of the same are scattered along the crests and sides of the 
hills where sheltered from the wind. Sometimes little thickets of 
thorn and scrubby hushes may also be found but on most hill-sides 
these only appear singly and seldom. On the Gyantse plain, 
where there is cultivation or, in many places, quite a thick growth 
of grass or trees and bush-jungle, these hirds are never found in 
Summer and certainly never breed. I have had many eggs sent 
me " from Gyantse," but all these have been taken from the hills 
surrounding the plateau itself. 

The nest is much the same as that of the Himalayan Snow- Co ok 
hut the scrape is more often made under the shelter of a bush, 
thorny or otherwise, or among and under some of the tufts of half 
burnt, more than half withered clumps of grass on the hill-side. 
Often, however, they are placed among stones and houlders, either 
under the shelter of a rock larger than those around or without 
any shelter at all. This Snow-Cock makes a lining to its nest in 
most cases, collecting dead leaves and grass to place in the hollow 
made or selected for the eggs. The nest, in whatever position it 
may he, is invariably placed on the leeward side of a hill and, from 
what I have been told, often within a few yards of the crest of the 
hill. 

Four out of five clntches of eggs are laid in May and June but 
I have seen eggs taken from the 15th April to the 25th August, 
though it does not seem that they ever hreed twice uuless an early 
clutch is destroyed or stolen. 

The number of eggs in a clutch is usually four to six, though seven 
have been found and three also hard- set. Possibly eight are met 
with occasionally. 

The eggs are just like those of the Himalayan Snow-Cock hut, 
curiously enough, a very large proportion are spotted more heavily 
at the smaller than at the larger end. A few eggs are, perhaps, 
more boldly and freely marked than any of those I have seen of the 
larger hird, hut this is prohably merely because I have seen twenty 
of this species to,.every one I have seen of the Himalayan. 

One hundred and forty eggs average C2-0X43-2 mm. : maxima 
680x44-9 and 661x450 mm.; minima 57-7x40-6 and CO-OX 
40-3 mm. 

The cock is monogamous and is a very good husband, helping 
his wife to look after the chicks and, when she is sitting, generally 
staying within a short distance of the nest, keeping a bright look-out 
and warning her hy a lond whistle when danger is near. The hen 
sits very close and, if the cock is away feeding, can be approached 
very near before she runs off the nest. 

When the ehicks are hatched two or three hens often join together 
and the number of chicks thus seen in one party may have given 
rise to the idea that the clutches of eggs laid are so much higger 
than is really the case. 

>t2 
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I 

(1993) Lerwa lerwa (Hodgs.). 
The Snow-Partbidge. j 

Lemxi lerwa, Faiina B. I., Birds, 2pd cd. vol, v, p. 433. 

The Snow-Partridge is found in the Himalayas over a wide range 
extending from Afghanistan and Baluchistan East through Kuman, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Southern Tibet to Ta-tsien-lu and Moupin in 
Western China. 

In the Western Himalayas it is only found over a comparatively 
narrow belt as far East as Nepal and Sikkim. Even in Central 
Tibet it in confined to the South but, farther East, it may occur over a 
broader belt, as it was seen and heard by Bailey over a very wide area . 

It is a bird of high elevations. Whymper in Garhwal got many 
nests at about 14,000 feet in the Nila Valley, while Whitehead got 
one nest in the Khagan Valley between 12,500 and 14,000 feet. 

In Hume's time the eggs were unknown but Wilson gave Hume 
the following note on their habits in Garhwal, since confirmed by 
Whymper :— " It breeds on the high ridges jutting from the snow 
at elevations of from 12,000 to 15,000 feet where the ground is 
tolerably broken and roughish, neither very rocky nor on what we 
call slopes. The hills between the head-waters of the Ganges and 
Jumna, and Tonse, are favourite breeding grounds. The chicks 
have been first observed about the 20th June. ' 

The first record I can find of its nest and eggs is that of Whymper, 
who writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xix, p. 990, 1911) : — 
" I found four nests during June (1909) at between 13,000 and 14,000 
feet ; five eggs appear to be the full clutch and eggs were hard-set 
by the end of June, newly hatched chicks being seen rarely in July. 
The nests were all placed tinder overhanging ledges and were pretty 
well lined with moss and leaves ; they are well concealed and the 
bird sits very close, but the cock-bird rather gives away the nest 
by calling and strutting about in its vicinity ; however, they take 
a lot of finding even then." <■ 

In 1910 Whymper again took eggs and nests, and in sending them 
to me he again comments on the nests — lt made of grass, leaves_ and 
always some dry moss, quite good nests." Some of the nests taken 
by him were built "under the shelter of coarse tussocks of grass, 
always well concealed." 

They do not keep to quite such bare stony hill-sides as the Snow- 
Cock does and they are often found on such as are fairly well covered 
with grass and with a good many bushes, interspersed here and there 
with stony bare patches. They have also been found in Juniper 
but this seems to be exceptional. 

Rattray found a nest at Mangtba at about 10,000 feet, which is 
the lowest elevation at which it has been known to breed, while 
Buchanan took another at Parachinar at abouir 11,000 feet. 
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The breeding season, so far as is known at present, mostly from the 
records quoted above, is from tho end of May to the middle of 
July. 

The full clutch numbers three to five, possibly sometimes six or 
seven, as Wilson refers to seeing this number of chicks in a covey. 

The eggs are very like small editions of those of the Snow-Cock. 
The ground varies from pale clear buff or yellowish-buff to a dirty 
dark grey-buff, the latter looking as if they were very much soiled 
and stained, though the effect is undoubtedly due to the actual 
colour. The markings consist of fine frecklings and tiny blotches 
of reddish distributed freely over the whole surface. In a few eggs 
the blotches are rather larger and bolder but fewer, and iu such 
cases stand out well from the ground-colour. Under a glass one 
can see a few secondary blotches of blue-grey but they are not 
noticeable otherwise. 

The texture is rather coarser in proportion to their size than in 
Telraogallus eggs and the surface has little or no gloss. 

Fifty eggs average 54-6x35-4 mm.: maxima 57-2x35*5 and 
54-7x37-0 mm. ; minima 48-6x31*6 mm. 

Except that they are monogamous we know little about their 
habits after the chicks are hatched. The coveys unite while the 
chicks are still very young and the male seems to take quite as much 
interest in them as the female does. 



Suborder PERISTOROPODES. 

Family MEGAPODIID^E, 

(Mousd-Bibds or Megafodes.) 

Megapodius nicobariensis. 

The Meoapode. 

(1994) Megapodius nicobariensis nicobariensis Blyth. 
The Nicobar Meoapode. 

Megapodius nicobarieiigia nicobarienHs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, 
p. 437. 

This extraordinary bird is found in all the islands of the Nicobars 
except Chonra and Car Nicobar. Butler obtained them in Battye 
Malve, while Hume saw traces of their mounds on Table Island 
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from which, however, they now seem to have completely disappeared. 
The birds of the Great Nicobar and Little Nicobar are of the next 
following race. ( 

The Megapodes frequent the dense forest growing la little above 
high-water mark along the shores oftnearly all tbe islands of the group, 
never leaving it during the day bat feeding on the shores during 
the night. 

Davison writes of these birds (' Stray Feathers,' ii, pp. 276, 499) : — 
" The Megapode never wanders from the sea-shore, and throughout 
the day keeps to the thickest jungle, a hundred yards or so above 
high-water mark. It never, so far as I observed, emerged on to the 
open grass hills whieb form so conspicuous a feature in so many 
of the Nicobars, but throughout the day hugged the belt of the more 
or less dense jungle that in most places, along the whole coast -line, 
supervenes abruptly on the white coral beach." 

As regards the nidification, it is impossible to improve on the 
accounts given, by Davison, together with Hume's comments thereon. 
The former notes : — " I have seen a great many mounds of this 
bird ; usually tbey are placed close to the shore, but in Bompoka 
and in Katchall I saw two mounds some way inland in the forest ; 
they were composed of dry leaves, sticks etc., mixed with earth, and 
were very small compared with others near the sea-coast, not heing 
above three feet high and 12 or 14 feet in circumference ; those 
built near the coast are composed principally of sand, mixed with 
rubbish, and varied greatly in size but average about 5 feet high 
and 30 feet in circumference, but I met with one exceptionally large 
one on the island of Trinkut, whieh must have been at least 8 feet 
high and quite 00 feet in circumference. It was apparently a very 
old one, for from near its centre grew a tree about 6 feet in diameter, 
whose roots penetrated the mound in all directions to within a 
foot of its summit, some f>f them being nearly as thick aa.a man's 
wrist ; I had the mound dug away almost to the level of the sur- 
rounding land, but only got three eggs from it, one quite fresh and 
two which had the chicks somewhat developed. 

" Off this mound I shot a Megapode which had obviously just 
laid an egg ; I dissected it, and from a careful examination it. would 
seem that the eggs are laid at long intervals, for the largest egg in 
the ovary was only the size of a large pea and the uext in size about 
the size of a small pea. 

" The eggs are usually buried 3j to 4 feet deep, and how the 
young manage' to extricate themselves from the superincumbent 
mass of soil and rubbish is a mystery. 

" The surface soil of the mounds only is clay ; at about a foot 
from the surface the sand seems slightly damp and cold, but as the 
depth increases the sand gets damper but at the same time increases 
in warmth." t 

Commenting on this Hume writes : — " I s,aw a considerable 
number of these mounds. It appears to me that' the birds first 
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collected a heap of leaves, cocoanuts, and other vegetable matter, 
and then scraped together sand which they threw over the heap, 
bo as not only to fill in all interstices, but to cover everything with 
a foot of pure sand, which consists principally of triturated coral 
and shells. After a certain period, whether yearly or not of course 
I cannot say, the birds scrape away the covering sand-layer from 
about the upper three-fourths of the mound, cover the whole of it 
over with vegetable matter, and then cover it over again with sand. 
In the large mound, an old one into which I cut a narrow section 
from centre to margin, this arrangement was very perceptible ; 
in it I thought I could trace, by the more or less wedge-shaped 
portions of pure sand along the base, the remnants of successive 
outer coverings of sand, the basal portions of which have never 
been removed, ten or perhaps eleven successive renovations of the 
mound ; even the central portion was perfectly cool. The vegetable 
matter had in great part disappeared, leaving only the hard woody 
portions behind, but showing where it had been by the discoloration 
of the sand. The decay of the vegetable matber and the bird's habit 
of not removing the basal portion of the sandy covering at each 
renovation explain why the mounds increase so much inore in radius- 
than in height. 

" A small mound contained a much greater mass of vegetable 
matter and was sensibly warm inside. I believe that the bird depends 
for the hatching of its eggs solely on the warmth generated by 
chemical action. The succulent decaying vegetation, constant 
moisture, and finely triturated Kme, all combined in a huge heap, 
will account for a considerable degree of artificial heat." 

Davison thought that only one pair of birds used each mound 
but Hume thought otherwise, as on one occasion twenty eggs were 
taken from the same heap and the Nicobarese told Hume that after 
one pair had started a heap the birds hatched from it returned 
to it to lay. 

As Hume once obtained an egg on a mound, the hole for its intern- 
ment still uncompleted, it is evident the bird first lays the egg on 
the mound and then scratches out the deep hole into which it is 
dropped, after which the hole is filled in again. 

We do not know yet whether the old birds pay any attention 
to the eggs after deposition or to the chicks when hatched. Butler 
says (Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xii, p. 689, 1899) that the 
young fiud their way out of the mound unaided. " For one thing 
the birds could never know when to dig down to save a newly hatched 
young one from suffocating ; further, the eggs can be hatched by 
packing them in a box in the material of the mound in which they 
are found, and Mr. E, H. Man, who hatched a chick on his verandah 
by this means, told me that it not only extricated itself from the 
sand, but flew up on the verandah railing directly it was approached." 

Eggs seem to have been taken at various odd times, so it is difficult 
to suggest what is the breeding season. Possibly it is more or less 
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all the year round, the eggs being laid at long intervals which may 
run from ten to twenty days. Again, though eggs have been 
hatched in houses by various people, there is nothing on reoord 
as to the period of incubation. Judging from examinations made 
of the ovaries and from the fact, that Hume found twenty eggs in 
a mound in various stages of incuTjation, it would appear that a hen 
lays four or five eggs only hut, at present, this is little more than 
speculation. 

The eggs are enormous for the size of the bird and are in shape 
long ellipses. The texture is smooth when fresh but often soon 
becomes flaky, looking as if the surface- colour was coming off in 
flakes. The grain is soft, rather porous and, for the size of the eggs, 
the shell is brittle. Newly laid eggs are a really wonderful brick - 
pink, rosy pink or salmon-pink; this gradually changes to a dull 
buff or ochre-brown, often much flecked with white and, eventually, 
the eggs become a uniform dull white. 

Eighty-four eggs average 82*6x52-3 mm. ; maxima 85* 5x50-3 
and 820X571 mm. ; minima 76-4x49-9 and 81-0x46-2 mm. 

The chicks hatch out fully fledged and at once join their fellows 
in the forest, where one sees flocks consisting of birds of all ages. 

Whether these birds are monogamous, bigamous or polyandrous 
there is no evidence and, possibly, they are quite promiscuous. 



(1995) Megapodlus nicobarienBis abbotti Oberholser. 
The Great Nicobab Megapode. 
Magapodius nicobarieneie abbotti, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd. ed. vol. v, p. 439, 

This race of Megapode is restricted to the Great and Little 
Nicobar Islands, South of the Nicobar group. 

Having given the distribution of this Megapode there is nothing 
to add, as all their habits, nidification etc. are exactly the same, so 
far as is known, as those of the preceding bird. 

The only eggs I have seen are four taken by B. B. Osmaston on 
the Great Nicobar ; these are very washed out, almost white eggs, 
like those of the Nicobar bird in similar condition. They measure 
54-0X50-0; 85-2X52-0; 83-0x47-5 and 81-1x50-2 mm. 

They were taken in April 1905. 
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Order VII. HEMIPODU. 

(Bu stabd -Quails . ) 

Family TURNICID^E. 

(Bustard-Quails.) 

Tuinix suseitator. 
The Javan Bustard-Quail, 

(1996) Turnix suscitator leggei Stuart Baker. 
The Ceylon Bustabd- Quail. 
Turnix suscitator leggei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 442. 

As its name implies, this Bustard-Quail is confined to Ceylon. 

The nidification, habits and eggs of all the Bustard -Quails are 
similar, though tbe latter may vary somewhat in depth and richness 
of marking and, of course, in size. 

The habits and nidification are dealt with very fully under the 
next form, well known to me personally and, therefore, they need 
not be repeated for each race. 

The present bird is found over tbe greater part of the plains of 
Ceylon and ascends the hills as bigh as 4,000 feet but is less common 
above about 2,000. 

The nest is made in a hollow scratched out by tbe birds themselves 
in almost any kind of cover, often in gardens and parks, the 
bush and scrub round villages or between patches of cultivation. 
Tea-gardens and rubber plantations are also favourite breeding 
resorts. 

The normal number of eggs in clutches of Bustard- Quails is four, 
but the Ceylon race often lays tbree only while, according to Wait, 
the birds sometimes incubate two. 

Wait and Plullips between them have taken eggs in every month 
of the year. 

The eggs resemble those of the Burmese Bustard-Quail in all 
respects. 

Forty-seven eggs average 23*3x19*1 mm.: maxima 25-3x19*1 
and 24-2x19-6 mm. ; minima 22*0x17-3 mm. 
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■i 
(1997) TuroU susoitator plumbipes (Hodgs.). 

The Bubmese Bustaed -Quail, j 

Turnfe su&citalor pluminpes, Fauna.B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 445. 

The distribution of this Bustard- Quail extends from Sikkim to the 
hills of North- West Chins. It occurs over the whole of the Nepal 
and Sikkim Terai, the Bengal Dnars and the whole of Assam. 
It is found over most of the better wooded, wetter parts of the 
districts South of the Himalayas from Bihar to Mymensingh, 
Chittagong, Tippera and Northern Arakan. In the drier Southern 
districts of Northern India, Bengal and Bihw it meets and inter- 
grades with taijoor of Southern India. 

Given sufficient cover, this Bustard-Quail may be found in almost 
any kind of country and it occurs from the plains up to some 8,000 
feet. I have never found it breeding in deep evergreen forest 
nor will it be found nesting in very dry, open waste areas. Occasion- 
ally its nes^ may be placed at the edge of evergreen forest where 
this borders on cultivation or grass-land ; often, it nests in bamboo- 
jungle, scrub, secondary growth or in deserted cultivation, especially 
in patches of deserted cotton- fields. Above all other places, 
however, it loves grass plains wbich are broken up by stretches 
of forest, bamboo-jungle or practically bare tract*. Wherever, 
however, it may be found it is usually not very far from water, 
for they are thirsty little birds, watering regularly several times 
a day. 

The nests, of which I have seen many hnndreds in various parts 
of Assam, are almost invariably in hollows, a few of which are natural 
but, in most cases, are scratched out by the birds. In Assam there 
is always a lining of sony sort. Sometimes this is merely a bed of 
grass and leaves but, more often, it is a woll-made pad of grasses, 
both blades and stems, some 3£ to 4£ inches in diameter and from 
£ to 1$ inch thick, while in many nests the grass at the edge turns 
up to form a little eup for the egg3 to rest in. Sometimes, also, 
especially when the grass -growth round the nest is denso yet fine, 
it is worked out into a canopy overhead, while in other nests the 
entrance is through a little tunnel in the grass. The canopy, 
perhaps, is a work carried out more by accident than design by the 
birds burrowing in among the grass-roots and constantly turning 
round on the eggs and I have never seen any. attempt at weaving 
such as is sometimes carried out by the Wood -Partridges,. In 
many nests only the softer blades of grass are used in strips and the 
harder, coarser mid-ribs are discarded, while in other nests any 
kind of grass is employed. Occasionally, also, one may find scraps 
of bracken, fern, and even strips of bamboo-leaf in the nest, though 
this is very rare. Grass-roots and tendrils, however, are often made 
use of. 
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In North Cachar the birds were very fond of nesting in the so- 
called roads. These were merely tracks about 6 feet wide cut through 
the jungle and cleared for the cold weather. When, however, the 
rains started the grass quickly grew up and nearly obliterated the 
road with the exception of a hardened path a few inches wide in 
the centre. Many times I have seen nests within a few inches of 
this path or have seen the little bird leading his four chicks along it. 

In India Hume says that often the eggs are laid on the bare ground, 
but he lumps all the races together and .what may be true of taijow 
in India may not be correct in regard to other races. 

This race seems to breed more or less all the year round, but there 
are two principal periods, first in April and May and then in August 
and September. 

The full clutch of eggs is four and any other number, more or 
less, is abnormal. In the many hundreds of clutches I have seen, 
not necessarily taken, I have seen one clutch of six and perhaps 
four clutches of five eggs. Speaking of Bustard- Quails generally, 
Jerdon mentions a clutch of eight eggs, while Hume among thirty 
clutches found one six and two of five eggs. Three only is just as 
rare as more than four. 

In shape the eggs of the Bustard- Quails are broad ovals, generally 
obtuse, rarely pointed at the smaller end. The texture is hard, 
close and rather fine, the surface smooth and often strongly glossed. 

In most eggs the ground-colour is a pale grey, sometimes tinged 
yellowish or reddish, while they vary from this to a medium brown 
or reddisb-brown. The markings vary from tiny specks and dots 
of yellowiah-brown, reddish-brown or black to blotches of the same. 
In many eggs the tiny specks cover the whole surface equally from 
end to end bnt, when the blotches are bigger, they are generally 
confined to the larger end and occasionally become indefinite rings 
there. Some of the more heavily blotched eggs are quite handsome, 
especially when the marks are deep black on a reddish ground. 
The secondary marks are pale lavender but are generally invisible 
without a strong glass, though I have a few sets having a very pale 
ground which are boldly blotched with primary markings of black 
and large secondary ones of lavender, showing up well. 

Sixty eggs average 24-9 X 20-2 mm. ; maxima 27-5 X 20-8 and 
253X20*9 mm. ; minima 221x17-0 mm. 

In the Bustard- Quails the dominating partner is the female, who 
hosses all the domestic arrangement but does none of the work 
beyond lay the eggs. It is the lady who tights for her husband, 
challenges other ladies to mortal combat for him, and then, as soon 
as she has laid her four eggs, deserts him and seeks another. The 
male bird makes the nest, incubates the eggs and bringsup the chicks. 

The challenge of the female and the love-call to her mate seem 
to be one and the same. Seth-Smifch in the 'Avicultural Magazine ' 
thus describes the booming : — " The call-note uttered by the 
Hemipodes seems to be much the same with all, — a soft booming 
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which is more or less ventriloquial. The female utters the note 
far more frequently than the male, and I am not surp that he calls 
at all, but I believe he does occasionally. The note may be almost 
called a ' Coo ' ; I have frequently mistaken it for 6he coo of the 
Bronze-winged Kgeon in the distance. Some writers have likened 
it to the distant bellowing of a bull, and the Mediterranean form, 
T. syhMica, is known as L Torilla ' or ' little bull.' " 

The call is not unlike the deep gntteral purr, or grunt, of a tiger, 
and sometimes when hurrying along a lonely jungle -track in the 
dark it would givo one quite a jump as it came soft and deep from 
just behind. 

As a rule the female mounts a convenient hillock or termite 
mound to boom, but I do not think she ever gets into a tree or on 
a stump for this purpose. Her attitude when booming is croiiehed 
low on the ground with wings half outspread and gently quivering. If 
a female answers the call and approaches, the two rush at each other 
and a first-class fight ensues, in which the two birda get so interested 
that it is easy to catch both by throwing a cloth over them . I once 
saw a male'' answer to the booming of a tethered female, when his 
modest demeanour was most amusing. There was no cooing or 
purring on his part, but he slunk up towards the female in the h'ttle 
open space where she was pegged down and then squatted, 5 or 6 
feet away, back towards her. For a few seconds the lady lay and 
boomed, and then, seeing he would not approach nearer, she tried 
to advance to him and, when held back by the string, danced, bowed 
and scraped to him in a perfect ecsfcacy, until finally ho began to 
sidle towards her, a few inches at a time, coyly looking away as 
he did so until he stepped into a noose and was caught. 

I have kept these Quail in captivity but they never-got nearer 
breeding than tho casual dropping of eggs anywhere on the ground. 

In the wild state the hen will often lay three or more clutches of 
eggs in a season, all within quite a small distance of one another, 
the eggs showing, by their remarkable similarity, that they are 
evidently the produce of one bird. This *seems to be confirmed 
by the fact that often tho nests are very close together, though the 
hens are much too pugnacions for this to happen if laid by different 
individuals. They are so pugnacious that it is impossible to~keep 
breeding hens togother, though tho males are quite friendly. 



(199S) Turnlx suscitator tarjoor Sykes. 
The Common Indian Bustard-Quail. 

Tumix suscitator tayoor, Fuana B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p, 447. 

This race of Bustard-Quail is found over the whole of India, South 
of the habitat of T. a. plumbipes to Cape Cojmorin. It does not 
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occur in Sind, and in Hume's time had not been recordod from 
the Punjab but, since then, I have had specimens sent to me 
with the eggs, though it is only a raro breeding straggler in that 
province. 

Except that, according to Hume, this bird often lays its eggs on the 
ground without any attempt at a nest, there is nothing to add to 
what has been already noted about the Northern bird. Davidson 
in Khandesh and Bourdillon in Travancore also say tliat they have 
sometimes taken eggs laid on the ground with no nest. 

Sixty eggs average 34*7x19*4 mm.: maxima 26*5x20-1 and 
23*9x20-4 mm. ; minima 230x18- 1 and 24*2x17-9 mm. 



(1999) Turnix suscitator Makistoni (Swinhoo). 
The Chinese Bustard-Quail. 

Turnix suscitater blakiskmi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 448. 

The Chinese bird is found over the greater part of South and 
Western China and, within our limits, is common in the Shan States 
to Karen-ni. 

Harington and Cook took a great number of nests of this Bustard- 
Quail which came into my possession after their deaths, but I have 
no notes to show that the nidification differs in any way from that 
of tbe other Bustard- Quails. The eggs have been taken from the 
24th February to the 21st July. 

Later Livesey obtained neste in April and May iu the Southern 
Shan States and says that the nidification is just like that of the 
Indian bird. 

Thirty-two eggs average 24*1x20*4 mm. : maxima 27-2X 
21*1 mm.; minima 22-1x19-0 and 240x18*3 mm. 



(2000) Turnix suscitator ftengalensis Biytlu 

The Calcutta Bustard-Quail. 

Turnix BuscUaior isabeUinus, Fauna B, I„ Birds, 2nd ed, vol, v, p. 448. 
Turnix suscitaior bengalensis, ibid. vol. viii.p. 692. 

Described first from Calcutta, this Bustard -Quail is common in 
the districts round that city, i. e,, 24th Parganas, Hoogly and Nadia, 
though less so in the two latter than in the first, 

Jerdou and Parker took many nests round Calcutta in July and 
August and I took or saw many elsewhere, from the end of June to 
Septemhcr, and it is possible that this bird has a restricted breeding 
season lasting during the Monsoon. 

Sixteen eggs average 23*8x 19-1 mm. : maxima 25*6x20-3 mm. ; 
minima 23*1 xlB'l mm. 
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(2001) TurnU suscitator interrumpens Rob. & Stuart Baker. 
The Tenasserim Bustaed-Quail. < 

Turnix suscitator- interrumpens, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 449. 

The range of this subspecies is Youghly from latitude 20° in the 
North to Tenasserim and peninsular Siam. 

Herbert found this Bustard-Quail breeding in Siam during June, 
July and August and gives the average size of the eggs taken by 
him as 23-5X20-0 mm. 

(2002) Turnlx suscitator pallesoens Bob. & Stuart Baker. 
The Pegu Bustard-Quail. 

Tumvz mutilator pallescens. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. *50. 

This pale form of Bustard-Quail is restricted to the dry zone 
of Central Burma, approximately from Rangoon to Thayetmyo 
and Tounghoo but not, so far as yet known, crossing the Sittaung. 

Oates took the eggs of this Quail in Pegu in August and Hop wood 
and Mackenzie took others between June and Augustbut I have 
seen no records of measurements. 

Turaix sylvatica Desfontaines. 
The Eueopean Button-Quail. 

(2003) Tuniix sylvatica dussiimier* (Temm.). 
The Ind/an Little Button-Quail. 

Turnix dussumAeri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, v, p. 450. 

This tiny bird ranges over practically the whole of India from 
8,000 feet in the outer ranges of the Himalayas South to Travancore, 
where Stewart twice found it breeding. It even occurs in Sind 
fairly commonly in years of good rainfall and is common in all 
parts of Assam. In Burma records are somewhat scattered and 
scanty but it seems to occur almost everywhere. Oates obtained 
it in Pegu, Herbert records it as not uncommon around Bangkok 
in Siam, while Swinhoe found it in Formosa and Hainan. In the 
Chin Hills and Upper Chindwin it is not rare and I have eggs obtained 
there by Hopwood and Mackenzie, 

They breed more or less all the -year round but nine out of ten 
females lay after the rains bre^i;' about the 15th May, and eggs 

* This little Quail is now generally accepted as being only A race of the 
European Bustard, ov Button-Quail. The proper spelling of the subspecifie 
name is dus&umier, without a terminal i. 
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may be found from then on to Christmas. Inglis and Coltart 
found quite a number breeding in Bihar in March and April but 
here also the majority breed later on during the rains. 

The eggs, always four in number, are miniatures of those of the 
preceding species but, as a series, are more handsome, more boldly 
blotched and generally more densely marked. At the same time 
all the variations which occur in the eggs of the bigger species may 
also be found in the eggs of this. 

Sixty eggs average 21*3x 17*3 mm. : maxima 23-2X 19-2 mm. ; 
minima 19-7x 15-9 mm. 

In their nuptial and post-nuptial relations there is nothing to add 
to wbat has been written about the bigger birds. Small though 
the little lady may be, she is just as pugnacious as the others and 
just as great a bully to her little husbands. 



Turnlx tank! *. 
The Larger Button -Qtj ail. 

(2005) Turnix tank! tank! Blyth. 
The Indian Labger Button-Quail. 

Tttrnix m'aculalws towfci, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. v, p. 454. 

This Button-Quail is found over the greater part of India but 
does not occur in Ceylon. It appears to be only a straggler into 
the Punjab during the rainy season. It is found throughout Bombay 
and North -West Provinces and thence everywhere East to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, North of the Brahmapootra and West of the 
Dibong. South of the former and East of the latter river it is 
replaced by the next bird. South, Bourdillon found it breeding 
in South Travancore ; I have had birds and eggs sent from Mysore 
and also from Tinevelly in the South Madras Presidency. I do not 
think it occurs anywhere in the districts of Bengal East of the 
Bay, where it is replaced by blanfordi. 

This bird breeds, generally speaking, after the rains break in June 
and most lay during August and September and on to November. 
A few birds lay .at other times. Bourdillon took eggs on the 3rd 
January ; there at* some of Hume's eggs in the British Museum 
taken in April and I have taken tbem in Tezpur in May and June. 
In Bihar, although Coltart and Inglis have taken eggs occasionally 
in the first half of the year, the vast majority of Quail breed from 
July to October. 

I think these Button-Quails prefer wide stretches of grass-land 
to any other kmd of country for breeding purposes but tbeir 

* Peters (' Check-liafc,' vol. ii, 1034) shows that viaeulatiM is a synonym of 
maculosa ('Avifauna Timor,* 1914, p. 94) and, therefore, cannot be used. 
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nests have been found in all the different types of cover already 
enumerated. 

The nest is quite typical and varies from no nest beyond a scrape 
to the well-made, semi-domed affair already described. 

The eggs are also quite typicaffin all their variations and call for 
no further remark. ' 

Sixty eggs average 22-8x17-9 mm.: maxima 24*4x19-0 and 
24-2x19-1 mm. ; minima 20-1x17-1 and 22-0x16-8 mm. 

There is nothing to record about their habits, display etc. which 
differs from those of the other species and subspecies of the genus. 



(2004) Turnix tank! blanfordi Vieill. 

The Burmese Button-Quail. 

Tvrnix maculalus Tnaculatug, Fauna B. I„ Birda, 2nd ed, vol. v, p. 453. 

The Burmese form of Button-Quail occurs from Assam in the 
Surrma Valley, thronghout the whole of Burma and the Shan States, 
and thence into China and Manchuria. 

Except that this little bird keeps very closely to grass-land there 
is little to note about its habitat or habits. In the hills of Assam, 
where it occurs up to 7,000 feet, it is very common in the immense 
grass tracts both in the plains and in the hills. At the same time 
it is found in every conceivable class of jungle except deep evergreen 
forest, into which it seldom wanders far. 

It breeds almost exclusively from May to August but nests may 
be found here and there throughout tbe year and I have myself 
taken them in every month except November, December and 
January. 

The nests are quite typical but well made - domed nests are, 
perhaps, more common with this species than with any other. 

The eggs, always four in number and very rarely five or six 
(one instance only), aro exactly like those of other species of the 
genus. 

One hundred eggs average 25-5X20-8 mm, : maxima 28-lx 
21-1 and 27*0x22-2 mm. ; minima 22-0x20-0 and 25-3x18-8 mm. 

In its nidification and habits there is nothing to note, beyond 
what has been already said of other species and subspecies. 
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Order VIII. GRALL/E. 
Suborder FULICARI^E. 

Family RALLID^. 

{Bails, MooaHENa etc.) 

Rallus aquations. 

The Water-Rail. 

(2007) Rallus aquatleus korejewi Sarudny. 
The Turkestan Water-Rail. 

Rallus aqvalicua korejewi, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 0. 

This Rail breeds in Turkestan, Transcaspia and Persia to Kashmir 
and Ladak but, apparently, not Tibet. When I wrote about 
Rallus indicus in the ' Game-Birds ' series it was generally. accepted, 
if only provisionally, that this was the race of Rail breeding in 
Kashmir ; now we know that tbe form is korejewi, and what was then 
written about indicus, in so far as it relates to its breeding in India, 
really refers to the present form. 

They hreed either in, or close to, the great swamps and lakes with 
which Kashmir is so well provided, at all elevations above some 
4,500 feet, where such lakes exist. Ward, Betham and Osmaston 
have taken the eggs in Kashmir, mostly in the Hobra Jheel, which is 
about 5,200 feet elevation. As a rule the birds keep to the big 
swamps for breeding, plaeing their nests in the great reed-beds round 
the fringe of the water or in the weed- and reed-covered islands in the 
Jakes themselves ; occasionally, however, they build them in ditehes 
and waterways leading to the lakes and sometimes in lush grass 
and thickly growing weeds in wet meadows a considerable distance 
from the lakes. Tbe nests are almost invariably very well con- 
cealed, being placed well inside herbage of some kind, such as long 
rank grass, beds of weeds, in among long reeds growing in, or next, 
the water or in amongst, or under, masses of debris which have 
collected on the sides of ditches, ponds or lakes. Often the nests 
are built in reed-heds standing in water, in which case they generally 

VOL. iv. U 
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rest on the broken-down reeds which usually forraja matted bed in 
among the roots of all reed-beds which have not been burnt down. 
The nest itself is very loosely put together, a pad of dry rushes, 
aquatic weeds and grass, without any true lining, phough the inner 
portion may be made of somewhat softer and more pliant material 
than the base and body of the^iest. Very often, especially when 
the nest is built in reed-beda, it is composed solely of the bulrush- 
leaves or of reeds and bulrushes, with an upper bed, one can hardly 
call it a lining, of grass. Sometimes the nests are of considerable 
size, measuring as much as a foot across by 6 inches in depth. 
The majority, however, are little more than half theso dimensions, 
with an internal cup roughly about 5 inches across by 3 inches or 
less in depth. 

In Kashmir the birds breed in June and July, sometimes a little 
earlier, sometimes later. I have eggs in my own series dating 
from 29th May (Eetham, Srinagar) to 15th August (Osmaston, 
Hokra Jhil). 

The number of eggs laid is probably six or seven as a rule but 
Osmaston took one clutch of ten, though the parent bird when 
trapped on the nest broke three of these. Eetham took four eggs 
showing signs of incubation, so this number must sometimes form 
a complete clutch. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, rarely rather hroader, the small 
end, though not actually pointed, being distinctly compressed. The 
texture is fairly fine and close and the surface smooth and sometimes 
highly glossed. 

In colour they range from a pale creamy buff to a fairly warm 
pale buff. I have seen one clutch with a faint green tinge and 
one of Osmaston' s, taken in the Hokra Jhil, is a pearly white, also 
with the faintest possible tinge of grey-green. The markings vary 
from tiny flecks to sj^all blotches of pale reddish- brown, purple- 
brown or pale brick-red, sparse everywhere but less so at the larger 
end. The secondary markings of lavender or pinky grey are similar 
in size and distribution. 

Fifty eggs, all taken in Kashmir, and most by Osmaston (B. B.), 
average 30-2x26-9 mm. : maxima 40-7X26-0 and 37-&X28-1 mm. ; 
minima 32-8X24-6 and 33-5X230 mm. ^~ 

Both birds assist in making the nest and both take_ part in 
incubation but, probably, the hen-bird does most of this, as does the 
European hird. She is hard to catch on the nest, sneaking off 
very quietly on the approach of anyone near to it, creeping through 
the grass and weeds until she has got some way from the nest and 
then rising and fluttering away. The period of incubation is not 
known either in regard to this bird or the European one. 
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Hypotsnldla striata (Linn.). 
The Blue- breasted Banded Rail. 

(2008) Hypotaenidla striata gularis (Horsf.). 
The Indian Blue-bbeasted Banded Rail. 

HypotaznMia striata gularis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 7. 

This Javan form extends from Java, South China and Hainan, 
through tbe Indo-Chinese countries, and then throughout tbe whole 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, wherever there are suitable lakes, 
swamps or marshes. 

There seems to be nothing to show to what height in India this 
bird ascends hills where there is ample water for it. I have seen it 
.in North Cachar up to 3,000 feet in some small swamps in grass-land 
but I do not think it bred there. I can find no record of its occurrence 
in the great lakes of Kashmir but Darling took its nest m tbe 
Wynaad at about 2,000 feet, while in Ceylon T. E. Tunnard' and 
Miss Cecily Kershaw found it breeding at 4,000 feet near Hatton. 

This is one of our most common Indian Water-birds, and they 
breed in the huge swamps which are found everywhere in India 
and Burma in the wetter districts. Nor are they confined to 
these, for almost every village pond has its pair, which get very 
tame and confiding. In desert countries and even in the drier 
districts it does not occur, and it is not met with in Sind, or in the 
desert area of Rajputana. 

As a rule the nest is placed well inside a swamp where there are 
plenty of weeds and vegetation or among the reeds, graas or bushes 
on the edge. Sometimes tbey breed in rice-fields and at other times 
on the banks between the fields. Occasionally I have seen nests 
situated at a considerable distance from water but always in thick 
cover of some sort. A pair built every year in the District Police- 
officer's garden in Jalpaiguri, the nest being placed in a quite dry 
ditch running alongside a thick hedge which separated his compound 
from the next. Every year five or six eggs were laid but never more 
than one or two of the chicks reached maturity and often none. 
I have seen one or two nests built in meadows of luxuriant grass 
a hundred yards or more from a pond, while Coltart and I both 
fonnd nests in a reedy lake entirely snrrounded by dense evergreen 
forest near the Dihing River. In Silchar they also breed in a large 
shallow swamp just behind the military cantonments, one nest 
being placed within a few feet of a track used every day by dozens 
of passers-by. 

The nest, nearly always very well concealed, may be placed 
actually on the ground, or in swamps resting on weeds or among 
the reeds some inches above the water. Some nests are very bulky 
and are quite well built, being composed of reeds, weeds and grass 

u2 
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well matted together and lined with dry grass. Such nests may . 
measure as much as 10 inches across, while the depth depends on 
its situation, those in dry ground being only an inch or two deep, 
while those among weeds in wet positions may he as muob as a foot, 
though generally only some*^ to 8 inches. When built in reeds it 
sometimes rests on the hrolcen-down debris and at other times is 
hidden in it ; these nests vary from about 5 to 8 inches across and 
2 to 5 in depth. 

The breeding season begins after the rains commence in the 
.middle of June and continues until September but I have taken 
eggs from early June to the end of October. The season seems to 
depend entirely on the rainfall, for in Assam a few birds commence 
laying in the end of May in years when the early May rams are 
excessive. On the other hand, when the rains break late in June, 
and tben in small falls which do not suffice to fill in the swamps, 
the birds may delay laying until August and September. 

In Burma they breed principally from July onwards ; Wardlaw 
Ramsay says in Tounghoo they lay in August and September, Oatos 
■in Pegu gives 1st July to 11th October, Harington and Grant the 
samo for Maymyo, while Mackenzie and Hopwood took the eggs 
from early July onwards in Tenasserim. 

Five to seven eggs are most often laid but the number varies from 
four to nine, though I have never personally taken the latter number. 

The eggs axe decidedly handsome. The ground-colour varieB 
from a cream, so pale as to appear almost white, to a warm salmon- 
buff. The markings consist of blotches and spots of reddish -brown, 
purplish- brown or deep red, sometimes small, sometimes large and 
bold, scattered thinly over the whole surface and frequently more 
numerous at the larger end, though they seldom form rings or 
caps. In a few p?!e eggs the markings arc a pale dingy red and in 
one curious clutch of eggs with an ivory-white ground there are only 
a few tiny specks of pale red, almost invisible from a httle distance. 

In shape they are broad ovals very little compressed at the smaller 
end ; the texture is strong, fine and close and tbe surface smooth, 
often, with a fair gloss. 

Two hundred eggs average 33-7x25-8 mm.*, majcima 86-6X 
28-6 and 36-3x28-8 mm. ; minima 30-6x25-0 and 32-9x23-9 mm. 

The male assists the female in bringing material for the nest and 
also in doing some of the incubation, but most of his time is spent 
wandering about in the vicinity of the nest in the hope of a mild 
scrap with another male of his own kind. I have seen several of 
these fights but they are never very serious, the intruding male 
always quitting after a round or two. 

The nuptial display is one which seems common to most of the 
Bails. The male approaches the female with drooping, quivering 
wings, the tail held almost erect and constantly flicking forward 
over his back, whilst the head is held lowand stretched out parallel 
to the ground. When within a foot or two of the female he stops, 
jerks himself upright on his toes, spreads out his wings and m a 
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moment or two crouches again. Sometimes this performance is 
continued again and again, while at other times the female lies down 
and at once accepts the attentions of the performer. 

Incubation is said to take from nineteen to twenty-two days 
but I have no personal knowledge of this. The chicks in a very 
few hours can run at a great pace and swim well. 

The sitting bird is difficult to catch on the neat, nearly always 
creeping off before she can be spotted. 



(2009) Hypotanidia striata ohsciiriora Hume. 

The Andaman Blue-breasted Banded Rail. 
Hypotmnidia striata obseuriora, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 9, 

This Rail is confined to the Andamans and Nicobars. 

Butler (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xii, p. 693, 1890) 
gives the following description of this Rail's habitat and nesting 
habits : — " Common to both groups, but a very skulking bird and 
seldom flushed. It frequents forest a good deal, as well as paddy 
land, marshes etc., and I caught several in thick jungle. 

" Tbis rail breeds more or less throughout the year. I have 
known of nests in June, July and November in the Andamans 
and took a nest on Car Nicobar on August 30th. The nest is a mere 
pad of grass etc., placed anywhere in thick grass or herbage, either 
in the open or in the jungle. The eggs are 7 or 8 iu number," 

Osmaston {B. B.) adds to this (ibid. vol. xvii, p. 489, 1906) :— 
" Very common in marshy meadows and reedy swamps. I found 
a number of nests in tufts of grass and rushes in swampy ground 
between June 15 and August 15. The nest is merely a pad of dry 
grass usually well concealed in the rushes. Six eggs appear to be 
the full complement." 

One clutch of eggs sent to me by Osmastou is said to have been 
taken on the 8th June. Six eggs is, as Osmaston observes, the 
normal full clutch and Wiokham and Anderson never took more — 
so Butlers' eight' and nine must have been quite exceptional. 

The eggs cannot be distinguished from those of the Indian bird 
but, viewed as a series, are still more handsomely marked and richly 
coloured. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 36'0x27-5 mm. : maxima 
39-2x28-7 and 37*0x29-4 mm. ; minima 32*7x25-0 mm. 

(2013) Porzana pusllla posllla (Pallas). 

The Eastern Baillon's Crake. 

P onana pustfla pusilla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 14. 

Tbis pretty little Rail is found from Afghanistan, East to the 
Indo-Chinese countries and all China. In India it breeds in great 
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numbers in Kashmir and quite possibly over a) great part of the 
plains as Hume and Brooks took a nest with three fresh eggs in 
the Achulda Jheel near Etawah, while Butler topk another on the 
26th September at Milana, 18 miles East of Deesa. 

In Bengal and Assam, though common enough in Winter, I do 
not think it breeds, for I haveymade very special searches for it in 
the most likely places. 

Hume gives its maximum breeding elevation as 4,000-5,000 feet 
and it is common below Simla at this height. It is, however, 
almost equally common on the Gunderbal Lake and also in the Simla 
States well above this height and probably up to 7,000 feet. 

Tn the Hokra and some of the other lakes in Ka-shmir it is very 
common indeed and, in that state, seems to keep very closely to the 
lakes and then immediate surroundings, but elsewhere it breeds in 
small pools, rice-swamps and rice-fields. Thus Hume found a nest 
at Syree, below Simla, " in amongst rushes and sedges on the margin 
of a small swampy pool encircled hy rice-fields." 

Most nests in Kashmir are placed in the' reed-beds which surround 
the lakes in that country ; others are built on the floating islands 
of weeds while, occasionally, they are placed in the long grass growing 
at a little distance from the lake. Those in the reed-beds are situated 
within a few inches of the water, some with the bottom actually 
resting in it, though most are so built that they lie on the tangle of 
broken-down reeds and debris whieh mat the lower parts of the 
reeds. 

An unusual situation is recorded by Butler, who found a nest in 
a small clump of bulrushes on a hank, three or four feet above 
the level of the water. When built on the islands they are well 
concealed in the grass and weeds and are often very diffioult to get 
at owing to the treacherous surface letting one through if attempts 
are made to walk on them, wliile no boat can push through the 
mass. If placed in the luxuriant meadow-grass they are equally 
well hidden and are often placed close to an extra long tuft of grass, 
a bush or some prominent weed which serves as a land-mark for 
the birds. 

The nest itself is generally little more than a pad of grass, rushes 
and reeds, 6 inches or so across and 2 or 3 deep. When^however, 
it is built with the lower part in water it may he more bulky, some- 
times 6 or even 8 inches deep. Wherever placed, the lining seems 
to be always dry and warm and is made of finer shreds of grass and 
rush -leaves than is the rest of the nest. 

The nsual hreeding season is May and June, a few birds breeding 
in July also while, as above recorded, Hume took three fresh eggs 
on Angust I6th. Probably these were a second laying by a bird 
whose first had been destroyed by accident as, normally, this Rail 
is not double-brooded. / 

The eggs number five to eight, Occasionally».four eggs are incu- 
bated, as Betham found four hard-set, and equally rarely nine eggs 
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are laid, Livesey having taken this number on one of the Kashmir 
lakes. 

In shape the- eggs vary from a short broad oval to a long narrow 
one, the small end pronounced, but very seldom pointed. The 
texture is fine, close and hard, the surface smooth, generally 
with a faint gloss, sometimes with a strongly developed one. 

The ground-colour may be pale yellow -brown, ohve-brown, olive, 
yellow-grey or pure pale brown. The markings consist of tiny freckles 
and small blotches of various shades of reddish -brown. In some 
eggs these markings are so minute and so dense that the eggs look 
uniform olive, olive-brown or brown. In others the blotches are 
larger and more scanty, so tha.t the eggs appear definitely though 
faintly blotched, while in a few eggs only there may be a small 
cap at the extreme large end. 

One hundred and forty eggs average 28-1 X 20-0 mm. : maxima 
30-2x21-1 and 29*1x21-8 mm.; minima 26-0x20*0 and 26-lx 
191 mm. 

The male performs a small part of the incubation and probably 
assists in making the nest, 'though there is no evidence on the point. 
The hen sits very closely and, as she generally flies direot from the 
nest when the intruder is almost on it, is not hard to find. 



Rallina euryzonoldes Lafresnaye. 
The Banded Crake. 

(2014) Rallina euryzonoldes nlgrolineata* Gray. 
The Indian Banded Cbake. 

Rallina supercUiaris supenMiaris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 10- 
Ralkts nigrolineaUi Gray, Cat. B. of Nepal, p. 143, 1848. 

This Crake, or Rail, occurs in suitable localities from the base of 
tbe Himalayas to, and including, Ceylon. It also has been found 
in Southern Burma, the Malay States and Annam. 

Whether these birds are resident or migratory is not yet solved. 
Many observers say that they are without doubt migratory, coming 
in considerable numbers to certain districts to breed, after which 
they vanish entirely. 

Bell, one of the finest observers in the field India has ever had, 
writes about these birds in Kanara : — " I have never seen one during 
the dry months, though I am constantly in their breeding baunts 



* RaUus svpercH/iaria Gray in preoccupied by Balhw superciiwiris Vieilh 
(Nouv. Diet. Hist. Nat. xxviii, p. 565, 1819), The next oldest and, therefore, 
specific name, is euryzoiwidaa Lafresnaye (Review Zool. p. 368, 1845), and the- 
aubapeoific name for our Indian bird ia nigrolineata Gray (ref. vide &upra). 
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during that time. Whether they migrate or not from the district 
we do not know for certain, but it seems probable ; it would be 
interesting to know where they go " (Journ. Bomb. iNat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xiv, p. 394, 1902). ^ ' 

The first record of this bird's nesting was one by Befcham (Journ. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xiv, p. 180, 1902), who had two nests, 
one with seven and one with eight eggs, hrought to him by his 
shikari, who shot the bird on the second nest with a bow and arrow. 
The eggs were white and Befcham and I doubted their authenticity, 
which was later proved. After this T, R, Bell (ibid, p, 393) recorded 
in full tho nesting habits of this bird. He says that on the 8th 
August, 1898, "A 'kunbi,' or aborigine of the place, hrought 
H(ervey) the news that there was a nest with large white eggs in 
a busb in a place called Binghy. We both went out and were much 
-exercised in our minds at the sight of the nest — a more or less round, 
untidy structure of dead leaves and a thin twig or two, with a slight 
concavity in the centre, placed in a low "bush in scrub -jungle on 
flat ground, surrounded by hills on three ,sides, within a mile of the 
sands of the sea-shore. The nest was well hidden by the foliage 
of the bush and was placed on the thin interlaced branches about 
two and a half feet from the ground ; there were six white eggs in 
it of a slightly creamy shade. We sat down te wait for the bird. 
We had not waited long before we were rewarded by the sight of a 
Banded Crake that came sneaking out with much circumspection 
from some thick jungle dose by. It disappeared in a second and we 
shot it tho second time it appeared. It was a female in full male 
plumage," 

Later he adds : " We found that the Banded Crake was a fairly 
common bird in the jungles along the coast during the monsoon 
and we ohtained altogether some dozen nests containing eggs 
varying in number from four to seven in the clutch, besides finding 
many empty ones. The nests are placed in bamboo clumps, on 
creeper masses, on the tops of a stump etc., and were at the most 
six feet from the ground. The birds breed in the densest jungles 
as well as in the scrub jungle from sea-level up to the top of the 
highest hills, which.are here about 1,800 feet." 

In 1902 Bethara (op. til. p. 824) had further eggs brought to'Tifm 
with the bird and examined one nest which " was about 3 feet from 
the ground, in a dense tangle by the side of a mountain stream, and 
was built on interlaced stems. The nest was a rough structure of 
twigs lined with damp leaves." 

In 1916 B. B. Osmaston succeeded in getting more nests near 
Dehra I>un, of which he writes [op. tit. vol. xxiv, p. 824, 1917) : 
" On July 10, white exploring a small nulla about a mile from Dehra 
full of exceedingly dense jungle, I came on a nest of this bird in the 
middle of a low thick bush. The nest was 4 feet from the ground, 
composed of dead leaves and a few sticks, with ar depression in the 
oentre. The bird was sitting on the nest. 
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" On my advancing my hand in the direction of the neat, the 
bird, instead of making off, stood in the nest, puffed out her feathers 
and pecked viciously at my hand. Having done this she sat down 
again on the eggs. 

" On my second visit on the following day the bird did not wait 
for me to put out my hand hut left the nest, walking along a branch 
in my direction and opened the attach by pecking me on the hand. 
She then returned to her nest and settled down again on her eggs." 

To summarize these notes, we find that this Crake breeds in 
dense jungle in ravines on the coastal districts and in the sub- 
Himalayas, making a nest of grass and leaves, sometimes with a 
lining of finer material in a well-marked cavity. The nest is 
placed on bushes etc. at some height from the ground and never 
on it and, finally, tbe vicinity of swamp, lake or pond is not a 
desideratum. 

The breeding season is after the rains break, and all the nests 
recorded have been found hetween the middle of June and end of 
August and middle of Septemher. 

From four to eight eggs are incubated, the normal clutch being 
six or seven. 

In shape the eggs are hroad ovals, the two ends almost equal. 
The texture is fine, close and hard, the surface slightly glossy hut, 
to the touch, reminds one of the " soapy " feel of CoucaPs eggs. 
It is a texture intermediate between that of some of the smaller 
Bitterns and that of the Cuckoos mentioned. 

Including Bell's large series the average size of ninety eggs is 
33'7x26-0 mm. : maxima 35-8x25-4 and 35-1 X 28- i mm. ; minima 
30-9x25*0 mm. 

(2015) Ralllna fasciata (Raffles). 
The Malayan Banded Crake. 

Ra&ina Jasdala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 17. 

The range of this bird has not yet been well worked out. It was 
supposed to be found in Burma from Karcnni and Rangoon, South 
through the Malay States to Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Moluccas 
and Celebes. I, however, obtained it several times in the North 
Cachar Hills, and it will probably be found from Assam and the 
whole of Northern Burma to the Shan States and, quite possibly, 
to the Bengal Duars on the West. 

Wickham was the first person to take the nest of this race. He 
observes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, p. 228, 1906) : — 
" On tbe 29th Jnne I found a nest of the Malayan Banded Crake 
at Pokokku, Lower Chindwin, containing 5 eggs. The nest was a pad 
of dead bamboo leaves with a few dry twigs placed on the ground 
under the thin cover of a small bush. I was lucky enough to get 
the old male caught on tbe nest at night with a cast net. The 
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locality is roughly longitude 21° 35' North and the meat was in a 
small patch of bamboo tree jungle, rather dark, not very thick 
undergrowth, in the bend of a stream which dries up in the hot 
weather, leaving, perhaps, a pool or two, but was at this time a 
flowing stream. The nest was within 15' of the edge, of the water 
and was probably just above high flood level. The surrounding 
country is hilly and the place is a small valley at the junction of 
these streams, where a few Burmans have squatted and cultivate 
a few acres of paddy land when possible ; the particular patch of 
jungle was bordering the paddy fields." 

In 1913 these Rails seem to have been quite common round 
Taiping and Simpang, and W. A. T. Kellow took several sets of 
eggs of which he sent me three with a skin of a female caught on one 
of the nests. "In each case the nest was made of rushes, grass 
and leaves placed on or under bushes in very thick undergrowth 
in forest and a long way from any water." 

The only other nest I know of is one taken by Hopwood at Henzada 
in Lower Burma, about which he wrote me : — " This week (15th 
August) we found a great rarity. My man, found four white eggs 
laid in a nest of grass and leaves in some very dense undergrowth 
in the forest. He reported to me and I went out and saw a bird 
sneak off hut could not get a shot and, though sho returned, she 
always sneaked off in the thick growth and foiled me. At last we 
got a fishing net whicb one of my men succeeded m casting over the 
nest and catching her. This was far from water." 

Twelve eggs, all I know of except Wickham's, average 31-1 X 
23-6 mm.: maxima 35-0X25-4 mm.; minima 27-2x21-9 mm.; 
while Wickham gives the average of his five eggs as 29-9x23*9 mm. 

They cannot, of course, be separated from those of JJt.e. nigro- 
lineala — pure white and of the same shape and texture. 

All the eggs taken — 5, i f .i, 2 and 2 — were fresh, and full clutches 
may number more. 

(2016) Ralllna canning! (Tytler), 
The Andaman Banded Rail. " • 

Ballina canningi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 18, 

Tbis fine large Rail is found only in the Andamans. 
" Hume in bis ' Nests and Eggs ' describes eggs sent to him as 
like ordinary Crakes' eggs. Since then Osmaston, Wickham and 
Anderson have all taken nests and eggs and we know now that the 
latter are white, hke all other Ballina eggs. 

Osmaston, who sent me a fine series of these eggs, describes the 
nests in bis notes as being always on the ground in thick undergrowth 
of very bigh forest ; sometimes the nest is near a stream or a cutting 
full of water but, at other times, well away from water. The nest 
itself is more primitive than that of the other 'Rallinse whose eggs 
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are known, consisting merely of a collection of a little grass and 
a few leaves, collected at the foot of some big tree or underneath 
the tangled undergrowth. 

In one case only has the nest been found above the ground, 
Anderson recording one found in a thick bush about 3 feet up. 

The bird is extraordinarily common in the Andamans and Osmaston 
caught eighty specimens in a year within a space of about a square 
mile by nooses set round forest where he knew they were to be found. 
The birds, however, are so shy and such profound skulkers that 
Hume believed them to be very rare. 

The eggs sent me by Osmaston were taken between the 24th June 
and the 21st August, while the clutches varied from three to five 
in number. 

The eggs are large replicas of those of nigrolineata and fasdakt 
but are rather purer white and still more glossy. 

Tbirty-two eggs average 40-6x30-8 mm.: maxima 43*1x30-8 
aud 41*3X32-0 mm. ; minima 37-2x30*0 and 39*4x29-7 mm. 

Although they only leave their nests at the last moment when 
disturbed, they slink quietly away without protest. When caught 
and caged Osmaston says they become reconciled to their surroundings 
immediately and then show no shyness. 



Amauromis fuscus. 
The Buddy Crake. 

(2017) Amauromis fuscus fuscus (Linn.). 

The Philippine Ruddy Cbaee. 

Amai&omie fuscus fuscus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 20. 

Within our limits this little Rail is only found in Southern 
Tenasserim. From this province and from Southern Siam it 
ranges through the Malay States, Sumatra, Borneo etc, to the 
Philippines and Celebes. 

This bird has not yet been found breeding within our limits except 
for a single nest with a clutch of four eggs taken in Mergui on 
11th August, 1916. Herbert has, however, taken them in Siam and 
Houwing in Java. 

The breeding hahits and nidification, so far as is known, are so 
exactly like those of the well-known Northern Ruddy Crake that it 
is not necessary here to enlarge upon them. 

Houwing says that in Java it breeds in May, in Siam Herbert 
took six eggs in July, while Mackenzie took four eggs in Mergui on 
the 11th August. 

These fifteen eggs average 28-9x22*6 mm. : maxima 80-3x22-2 
and 28-5X24-0 mm. ; minima 28-2x23-0 and 28*4x22-0 mm. 
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(2018) Amaurornis fusous zeylonlous Stuart Baker. 
The Ceylon Ruddy Cbake. I 

Ama/wrornia fuscus zeylonietig, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. vi, p. 20. 

This small race of Ruddy Crake^is found in Ceylon and up the 
West coast of India as far North as Kanara and Belgaum. 

In Ceylon Phillips has taken the neat of this Crake in rioe-fields, 
made, in the usual way, of grass and rush-blades, often in such cases 
mixed with leaves and stalks of rice or of rice-straw, tucked away 
among the roots of the growing rice. 

Stewart only once took the nest in Travanoore but Davidson 
obtained many nests in Kanara, which, however, he put down at 
first, and described as, the eggs of HypoUenidia. It was not until 
he had sent me some clutches that the mistake was found out. 
He told me that he had made many attempts to get a bird off the 
nest without success, as they slipped off before ho oonld see what 
they were, making their way, apparently on foot, through the ricLi. 
The nests found by him were all made of grass and old rice-stalks 
and placed in among the long green grass growing on the banks 
dividing the rice-fields. It is curious that the nests of this race have 
only heen found in rice -fields, and they will surely, sooner or later, be 
found in swamps in among reeds and weeds. 

The breeding season, both in India and Ceylon, is from the middle 
of June to the end of September, though Davidson took one nest on 
14th May. 

The eggs, which number four to seven, are only separahle from the 
Northern bird in being a trifle smaller. 

Thirty-four eggs average 30*0x22-3 mm.: maxima 32-0x23*0 
and 30-4X 23-2 mm. ; minima 27-8x22-3 and 28-4x 21-5 mm. 

(2019) Amaurornis fusous bakeri (Hartert). 

The NoBTHBEir Ruddy Ckakb. 

Amaurornis Juacua bakeri, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed, vol, yi, p. 21. 

The present subspecies of Ruddy Crake has a very wide range, 
being found from the lower Himalayas in India to Bombay, where it 
meets and merges into the preceding race. East it is found throughout 
Bengal, Assam and Northern Burma. In the Kachin Hills the 
bird is somewhat intermediate, approaching the Chinese race, 
which is the one inhabiting the Shan States. It breeds over the 
whole of this area, but many birds move about locally and the 
majority of the mountain birds move South in Winter, though some 
stay all the year round in Kashmir. In Eastern Bengal it literally 
swarms in the Sundabands during Winter but its nest has, not often 
been taken though, douhtless, it breeds in great numbers. Hume, 
in fact, says that in Bengal it breeds ahundantly from July to 
September, I found one nest in Nadia, others in the, great swamps 
of the Eastern Bengal Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh, and any 
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number in Assam. West it becomes more and more rare and is 
absent from the driest areas in the Punjab, Bajputana and Sind. 
In Kashmir it is exceedingly common in all the swamps up to 7,000 
feet and in Assam it occurs, wherever there are possible breeding 
grounds, up to 6,000 feet. 

• It keeps almost entirely to swamps, large lakes and marshes and 
sometimes small ponds and patches of swampy land. I have taken 
nests occasionally from rice-land but only when it adjoins swamps 
and marshes. In these cases they are generally placed in the rank 
grass and weed that cover the banks dividing the rice-fields. On a 
few other occasions I have seen nests in the miscellaneous growth 
round ponds and in patches of swampy grass close to them. The 
vast majority of nests, however, are built on the outskirts, or on 
islands, of large lakes and marshes, either in the reed-beds which 
skirt their shores, in the dense grass which grows all round them or 
in among the water- weeds, lilies etc, which cover their surface. 
In Kashmir their favourite breeding grounds are the great reed-beds 
round the edges of the lakes though, even here, most nests have been 
taken by Osmaston, Livesey and others iu the meadow-land adjacent 
to them rather than actually in among the reeds themselves. In 
fact Bates (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xxx, p. 609, 1925) 
remarks : — " The Ruddy Crake does not seem to like the large 
reed-covered jhils, but shows a great preference for the rice-fields 
and the ditches which supply them. The nests are to be found on 
the banks which divide the fields, in tangled undergrowth in 
their vicinity and also attached to the rice-stalks or reeds, a number 
of which are bent over the nest to form a partial roof, giving to the 
nest a most pleasing appearance." 

The nest is a pad or shallow cup of grasses and weeds, sometimes 
quite substantial and well put together, at other times rather small 
and loosely made. The upper part, or the inside of the egg-cavity, 
is always dry and warm but the base is frequently wet. 

The breeding season is quite well defined and the birds do not 
commence breeding until after the start of the rains. A few birds lay 
at the end of June but moat in early July and thence onwards 
through August and into early September. Occasionally a nest 
may be found with a full clutch of eggs in May in Kashmir while, 
in Assam, if the rains are early, or the spring rains heavy, a good 
many birds breed in the last week of that month and early Juue. 

The full clutch of eggs varies from four to nine, both exceptional, 
the most common number being from five to seven. 

The ground-colour varies from a very pale eream, almost white, 
to a cream tinged with pink or reddish, never very deep. The 
markings are in most cases flecks- and tiny spots, or email blotches 
of reddish-brown with a few secondary ones of lavender and dark 
grey. As a rule these markings, whether specks or blotches, are 
scattered over the whole surface and are but little more numerous 
at one end than the other. In some eggs the markings, both primary 
and secondary, are larger and holder and these are nearly always 
more heavily blotched at the larger end than elsewhere. A very 
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beautiful clutch of eggs taken by Osmaston in Kashmir gives an 
impression of a pale pink ground marbled with bright red-brown 
and clear lavender, j 

In shape the eggs are broad to rather long ovals, I never much 
pointed. The texture is strong and close with a smooth surface, 
glossless or only faintly glossed. ** 

One hundred eggs average 32*3x 23*7 mm. : maxima 84-2x23*3 
and 33*1X24*1 mm. ; minima 29-0x23*1 and 30*1x21-8 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, as we have trapped the male on the nest and, 
as I have seen a male wandering about with material in his bill 
for the neat, we must give him the credit also of helping to build it. 
They sit very close but generally manage to creep off before they 
are spotted. This they do very quietly and seldom seem to fluster 
off the nest unless the eggs are much incubated. 

Amaorornis phoenicums. 

The White-breasted Wateb-Hen. , 

(2021) Amaurornls phoenicums phceaJcurus (Pennant). 

The Ceylon White-breasted Wateb-Hen. ■ 

Amaurornia phtEWKwrua ph&niourua, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 23. 

The typical form of this Water -Hen is found only in Ceylon and 
the Southern half of Travancore. 

Wait writes of this bird in Ceylon ('Birds of Ceylon,' p. 331, 
1925) : " Abundant in the neighbourhood of water up to about 
2,000 or 3,000 feet. Resident here and there up to much higher 
elevations." 

Except when feeding, ancT always for breeding purposes, this Rail 
keeps closely to cover, more especially to heavy bush in the vicinity 
of water. In nidification and habits generally it does not differ 
materially from the common form found all over India to China., 
and these are fully dealt with under that bird. 

It is noticeable that a very large proportion of nests are placed 
above the ground in bushes in scrub-jungle but, otherwise, the sites 
chosen and the nests themselves call for no remark. 

It breeds principally, perhaps, in Juuo and July but Phillips, 
Wait and Tunnard between them have taken eggs in every month 
of the year except September. 

like so many Ceylon birds, this race seems to lay very small 
clutches of eggs. Wait says four to seven but I have had three 
eggs sent me said to have been incubated, aud four or five seems 
to be a normal clutch. They are quite indistinguishable from the 
eggs of the other races. / 

Forty-five eggs average 39-5x30-0 mm.*, maxima 42*1X30*3 
and 40*5X 31-5 mm. ; minima 37-Ox 28*0 mm. 
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(2022) Amaurornis phoenicurns chlnensts (Bodd.). 
The Chinese White-breasted Water-Ken. 

Amourvmie phamicurua chinensig, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nded, vol, vi, p. 24. 

This, the hest known of all the races of phwnicurus, is found over 
almost the whole of India except the Southern half of Travancore, 
all Burma and China South to the islands of Hainan and Formosa 
and again to Malacca. 

Where there is ample water and a heavy rainfall there the White- 
breasted Water-Hen is a resident hreeding bird but, where there 
are not and the country is desert, semi-desert or without great 
lakes and swamps, it does not occur. In the North-West and 
^Punjab it is a comparatively rare bird ; in Rajputana it is even 
more uncommon hut, in the Smd lakes, it is often almost ahundant, 
though rare or ahsent elsewhere. In Sind, also, as douhtless in the 
other drier districts, much depends on the rainfall and, when this 
fails and lakes, swamps etc. shrink up or disappear, the hirds make 
their way to other haunts where their requirements are to be found. 

The nest varies very much hotb in character and in position. 
Sometimes it is placed in among tangles of reeds, coarse grass, cane- 
hrakes or any of the other forms of vegetation which grow either 
in the swamps or immediately round them. In these cases the nest 
may be just clear of the water or several feet above it, while in 
appearance it is just a heavy, large edition of the nest of the common 
Coot or Moorhen, made of grass, reeds, weeds eto. At other times 
it is built quite high up in bushes, trees or palms and it is then often 
made of twigs, creepers and such other material as may be handy 
for the purpose. Oates states that most of the nests he found in 
Soutb Burma were high np in trees, not below lOfeet from the ground. 
In Assam most of the nests we found were in swamp-growth and 
were resting on reeds etc. only jnst clear of the water, sometimes 
actually in it, but one we discovered high np in a Peepul-tree, 
while another pair of birds had laid in the deserted nest of a Fishing- 
Eagle fully 25 feet from tbe ground. 

In Sumbulpore Blewitt found one nest, with five eggs, five feet 
from the ground, well made and situated in a thick bush ; in Bombay 
Aitken took four eggs from a neat, which looked as if it had belonged 
to a Crow, built in the crown of a Date-palm. 

Theobald in Monghyr and Scrope Doig in Sind found the nests 
in more normal positions, the latter describing them as " made of 
coarse sedge, generally in some thorny bush in the water which 
had grass growing up through it." 

In Sitapore Cock says that it is common; "the hamboo clumps on 
the outskirts of every village would always yield one or two nests 
in July or August. The nests are usually placed high up in the 
clumps and are difficult to get at except by a ladder." Oates says 
that in Burma also " A bamboo-bush, the branches of which are 
well entangled, is also much affected " as a site for the nest. Every- 
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■where the birds breed after the rains break, i. e,, from the end of 
Jane until the middle of October, the majority of birds laying in 
July and August. In Assam over most of the plains, especially 
in Cachar and Sylhet, where the birds swarmed, we took fow nests 
with full clutches until the end of /July but, in North Lakhimpnr, 
we found that many birds laid in MSy in some of the sub-Himalayan 
swamps, which were always well filled with water. 

The number of eggs found in a clutch is normally five to seven 
but often four eggs are incubated and exceptionally eight eggs are 
laid. Bingham found this number in a nest in Tenaaserim and 
clutches of the same number have been seen in Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, blunt at the smaller end and 
sometimes almost cylindrical. The texture ia moderately fine, 
not very olose, while the surface, though fairly smooth, has little or 
no gloss, though an exceptional clutch has this more pronounced. 
The ground-colour varies from a pale cream or yellowish-stone to 
a rather warm salmon-buff, never very deep. In one Chinese clutch 
taken by Staff-Surgeon Jones in Sham Shui the ground is a warm 
reddish-huff, but this colour is exceptional. The primary markings 
consist of irregular blotches and spots, often rather longitudinal in 
character, of brick -red or rather light reddish -brown, with fewer 
secondary blotches of grey. In most eggs the markings are fairly 
numerous everywhere and only slightly more so at the larger end 
but, in some, the blotches are larger aud decidedly more numerous 
at the larger end, sometimes coalescing to form an indefinite cap. 
Sometimes the blotches are sparser and sometimes they are all more 
in the nature of species and spots, but weakly marked eggs are few 
in number. 

One hundred eggs average 40*5x29-7 mm. : maxima 45*0x31-0 
and 41-1 X 31-9 mm. ; mij,ima 37-0X 29-5 and 37- 8 X 28-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, as I have trapped the male on the eggs, 
but I have no information as to whether he assists the female with 
h ouse - bu ilding . 

The birds sit close and, when nests are made on village ponds — 
as sometimes happens — they are ridiculously tame andhave to be 
almost pushed off their nests. Otherwise they generally fcreep 
quite quietly away just before they can be spotted. 

The males are pugnacious but seldom do one another much harm. 

The display, or nuptial dance, which I have only once seen, is 
quite typical of the Rails. 

(2023) Aamurornis phoenlcurus Insolarls Sfaarpe. 
The Andaman White- breasted Water-Hen. 

Amaurornie plusnicurua inaalaris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vijl. vi, p. 25. 

This race of the Water-Hon is found only in the Andamans and 
does not, apparently, occur in the Nicobars. 
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The only account of its nidification is that given by Osmaston 
(Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvii, p. 489, 1906), who says : — 
" It frequents thick jungle far from water, as well as brushwood 
near streams and swamps. I found many nests in June and July, 
containing as a rule 4 eggs in each." Later Osmaston sent me a 
magnificent series of the eggs, together with some additional notes. 
Jn most cases the uests were found hidden in the grass and rushes 
in the swamps, raised just above the water but, in others, they were 
built some 3 feet from the ground in thick bushes at the edge of the 
swamp. All the eggs sent to me were taken in June and July, 
while the clutches numbered anything from three to six. Four was, 
perhaps, the usual number, but there were also several sets of five 
and six. They; cannot be distinguished from the eggs of the other 
races. 

Fifty eggs average 40-8X 31-0 mm. : maxima 43-Ox 32-0 and 40-8 
X 32-2 mm. ; minima 37*2 X 31*0 and 35-9 X 29-0 mm. 

The eggs, as shown by the above figures, average broader than 
those of the common Indian bird, though this difference is not 
visibly conspicuous. 



Amaurornls akool. 
The Bbown Cease. 

(2024) Amaurornls akool akool (Sykes). 
The Deccah Bbowh Cbake. 

AmauTornis akool akool. Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 25. 

This handsome little Crake occurs from Kashmir in the West 
to Kamroop in West Assam in the East. South it ranges as far as- 
Mysore, Rajputana, the South Deccau and Central Provinces, while 
it is, also fairly common in Bengal and Bihar. 

It has been said to ooour in the Khasia Hills hut I never saw it 
during the five or six years I was in that district, though bicdor was 
common. Once only I saw it in Barpeta North of the Brahma- 
pootra in the Kamroop District, and there is also a specimen thence- 
in the British Museum Collection. This is the farthest East 
satisfactorily recorded. 

Blewitt gives a good description of this Crake's .habits and 
breeding (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 397) : — " Its favourite 
resorts are swamps, the reeds and bushes on the edges of streams- 
and in the tangled amphibious coverts on the borders of water- 
. oourses, A favourite place of abode too is the marshy ground 
oocupied by kewrah plants, the branches and broad leaves of which, 
it ascends, like Erytkra phcmitura, with wonderful agility, 
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" It begins to pair in April and lays from May to August. A neat 
I obtained at Jhansie was placed just above a bank of a small 
nullah, on a low-growing wild carounda bush. Ijt was simply a 
collection of thin twigs and grass, put together just like the nest 
of a Dove, only in size a little larger. The nest was placed about 
tbe centre of the bush, about six feet from the ground, between 
and upheld by numerous slender branches," Of other nests taken 
at Saugar in June he writes : — " They were one and all rough con- 
structions, exclusively made of the surrounding grass and rushes 
on the high ground of the islets, piled up loosely to the height of 
about six inches with a slight depression in the centre for the eggs." 
Lindsey Smith found it common near Mhow, in the Central 
Provinces. Here the birds made nests very much the same as the 
types described by Blewitt but better made. Lindsey Smith 
describes one nest as "a rather compact platform of grass and 
rush-blades on a good foundation of sticks. The hollow for the 
eggs deep and well lined with soft grass. Built on a bush standing 
in a swamp, some of the living grass, growing with the bush, made 
into an archway over tbe nest." Other nests were said to be much 
the same in construction but built on " clusters of reeds and bul- 
rushes by the edge of the swamp and raised a few inches above 
the mud and water or in among weeds and other cover some yards 
away from the edge of the swamp." 

To Blewitt's and Lindsey Smith's accounts little need be added, 
but it should be noted many birds nest in deep cover at a considerable 
distance from any water. In Poona Betham took nests in damp 
fields concealed in hunches of reeds on, or practically on, the ground. 
The breeding season is a long one and some hirds may have two 
broods. Around Poona Betham took eggs in March and in October ; 
Blewitt took eggs in Hay, June and July ; Butler took numerous 
uests around Deesa between tbe 22nd August and 28th September, 
and Gammie had them brought to him from the Sikkim Terai in 
the latter mouth. 

The number of eggs laid seems to be five or six very constantly, 
sometimes only four, ^ 

The eggs are very like richly coloured eggs of the Water-Pail. 
In shape they are very hroad ovals, usually hardly compressed at 
all at the smaller end; occasionally they are not quite'so hroad 
and are more compressed at the smaller end. 

The ground-colour varies from a pale clear cream to a rather 
bright pale salmon-pink. The markings are of two main types. 
In the one the blotches of deep red-brown, rather purplish- brown 
or brick-red are large and bold, fairly numerous at the larger end 
and scanty elsewhere. Secondary markings of grey and lavender 
are dispersed in the same way. These eggs are often very handsome. 
The second type has the markings much paler, quite small, 
Tather longitudinal in character and numerous or very numerous 
everywhere and only slightly more so at the larger end. Generally 
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speaking these latter eggs ore of the Amauromia phoenicura type 
and are rather poorly marked and feeble in comparison with the 
others. 

Fifty eggs average 34-9x26-5 mm.: maxima 38-8x27-2 and 
37-7x28-0 mm. ; minima 31-8x26-7 and 34-9x25*2 mm. 

I can find nothing recorded about incubation or nest-building, 
but these will probably be the same as in the next bird, bkolor. 



(2025) Amaurornis bicolor {Walden). 
The Olive-backed Chake. 
Amaurornis bicolor, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 20. 

Elwes's Crake, by which name this bird has been known hitherto, 
ranges through the lower Himalayas from Nepal and Sikkim to 
Eastern Assam, both North and South of the Brahmapootra, and 
thence farther East through the Hill Tracts of Northern Burma to 
the Shan States and Yunnan. 

These birds were very common in the Kbasia Hills, where I found 
them breeding freely. The nests and the sites selected are much the 
same as those of the preceding bird but they breed certainly up to 
6,000 feet and possibly higher throughout their range and, so far 
at least, have not been known to nest much below 3,000 feet, 
except in the Lakhimpur 'district of Assam, where so many birds 
breed below theii usual elevation. 

Most of the nests I found personally, or which were found for me, 
were built on the ground in grass and weeds, forming tbe under- 
growth in patches of jungle and forest, between fields of rice -cultiva- 
tion, at an elevation of over 5,000 feet. Some nests, however, were 
placed in trees and bnshes and one, on a Rhododendron in dense 
forest, some way from water, was about 20 feet from the ground. 

The breeding season lasts from tbe middle of May to the end of 
August, and the number of eggs varies from five to seven and, 
very rarely, eight. 

No individual egg could be distinguished from those of the pre- 
ceding bird but, as a series, they are even more handsome while 
the feebly-marked type is quite exceptional. 

Eighty eggs average 33*9x26-1 mm. : maxima 36-3x25-3 and 
35-3x27*0 mm. ; minima 31-3x26-1 and 32*3x25-1 mm. 

The only other nest taken of this bird was found by Osmaston 
at Mogaung in Upper Burma on 18th July and contained six eggs ; 
but Livesey reports a Rail of this description as not rare in the 
Shan States and he has taken eggs which are exactly like those of 
this species. 

Both sexes incubate and we have several times trapped the male 
on the nest, while I have also seen the male and female both busily 
carrying material for the nest. 

x2 
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Gallinula chloropus Linn. 

The Moohhen. I 

I 
(2026) Gallinula chloropus indious Blyth. 

The Indian" Moobhen. 

GattinwlOr ckloropua indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 28, 

The Indian Moorhen is found throughout India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and East throughout the Indo-Chinese countries to China, 
Kloss tells mo that it is not found in the Malay States and does not 
extend South beyond Tenasserim and peninsular Siam. 

Like so many of our Water-birds in India, the Moorhen is restricted 
in its aTeaa almost entirely hy the question of water-supply ; where 
swamps, lakes, ponds etc. are ample there will the bird breed 
ahundantly, where they are wanting the hird will also be ahsent. 
In the drier a^eas of scanty rainfall and where the lakes and swamps 
are liahle to dry up the Moorhens time their visits accordingly, 
and leave for better watered lauds before these fail them. 

Thus in Sind after an unusual rainfall it is common in many 
places where there are lakes or " dhands," which are spill-overs 
from the canals and irrigation works. On the other hand, after a 
drought the birds disappear and, even when there is some water, 
are much more uncommon. They breed at all elevations ; in the 
plains they are common hi many places and they swarm in Cachar 
and Sylhet. In the hills they breed at great elevations ; Ludlow 
found one nest at Gyantse and they are common all the year round 
in the vicinity of Lhasa, over 12,000 feet elevation. »In Kashmir 
between 5,000 and 7,000 fe£t they are very common hut, apparently, 
less common above that height. 

The nests I found in Cachar and Sylhet are quite typical and agree 
exactly with those found by Hume in Achulda, Theobald and many 
others in Kashmir, Butler in Deesa, Parker in Ceylon and Oates 
and others in Burma. „._ 

In the swamps and lakes of the Surrma Valley the siie-lov^d 
best by this Moorhen is some fringe of rather tbin, not very high 
reeds or rushes growing close in to the shore or at the edge of one 
of the islands. Here, in tufts a Kttle thicker than the rest, a quite 
neat little saucer-nest of broad flag-leaves and rushes is made, the 
bottom an inch or two above the water or resting in it, the upper 
part, wherever it might be, was always dry and warm, though the 
base might be rotten and wet. The nest measured anything between 
8 inches and a foot across and between 3 and 6 inches in depth. 

Next most often the nests were found in dense tangles of reeds in 
huge reed-beds, the nest resting on the broken-down reeds and some- 
times consisting of little more than a meagre collection of the broken 
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bits. Other nests were found in bushes overhanging the edge of these 
swamps or growing in them, while others again rested on the roots, 
lower and even upper branches of trees in or near the water. One 
nest I found was 20 feet from the ground in a Banyan-tree growing 
by a fisherman's hut on a dry mound in the middle of a vast sheet 
of shallow water. Rarely I have seen a nest quite in the open 
resting on the lily-leaves and otber water-plants. 

Hume says that " in the hills they have two broods, laying first 
early in May and again in the latter half of July, In the plains 
I have only found their nests in July, August and September," 

So far as my own experience goes I do not think they are normally 
double-brooded and, even in Assam, wetter and with wider areas of 
water and heavier rainfall than almost any other plains in India, 
I do not think they breed twice. 

Occasional birds possibly lay in May and have another brood 
later, but the regular breeding season is from the end of June to the 
end of September, wherever the birds are found. 

The full clutoh varies very much, four to fourteen eggs having 
been found incubated, but six to nine are most often laid. 

The eggs are, of course, just like those of the English Moorhen. 
In ground-colour they range from a very pale yellowish-stone, in 
rare instances almost white, to a deep stone-buff, reddish-buff or 
pinkish-buff. The markings consist of small blotches of reddish- 
brown thinly scattered all over the egg and not much more numerous 
at the large end than elsewhere. In the great majority of eggs the 
spots are rather small and dark and in very few are they really 
large or bold In a few they are rather more rich in tint and show 
up fairly well, while I have seen one or two clutches in which one 
or more of the eggs have tiny specks almost confluent at the larger 
end, where they form a red-brown cap, and are almost absent 
elsewhere. 

Two hnndred eggs of this race of Moorhen average 40-6 X 29*6 inm. ; 
maxima 45*0x300 mm. and 400x31-1 mm. ; minima 36-0x30-4 
and 39-3X27-0 mm. 

In Witherby's 'Handbook' one hundred eggs of the English 
Moorhen are said to average 44-78X 31*77 mm., a greater deal larger 
than the eggs of our Indian bird. 

The Cacharies say that incubation takes 21 days while, if the 
weather is very hot, it may take two days less or, if very cold, two 
days more. 

The cock-bird sits during the night, which has been proved by 
nearly all our birds trapped on the nest after dark being .males and 
nearly all those caught by day being females. During the day 
the female sits closely when incubation is far advanced but, in the 
early stages, generally leaves quickly, sneaking off through the 
cover very quietly until she reaches water, when she dives and 
reappears far from the nest. 
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(2027) GalUcrex cinerea (Gmelin). I :. , . , 
The Kora or Water-Cock. ' i i ' 

Oallicrex cinerea, Fauna B. I„ Birds, 2nd ed. voll vi, p. 29. ', 

This very interesting bird has an enormous range. Wherever 
there are extensive areas of water and a heavy rainfall it will be 
found all over India and Burma, being most common in Bengal, 
Assam and the districts on the South-West coast of India, Outside 
our limits it extends through the Indo-Chinese countries to China 
and Japan and South to the Malay States and many of the islands. 

The favourite breeding haunts of this Water -hird are in the biggest 
and most tangled reed-beds in the largest of the swamps and lakes. 
Nor do they nest near the outskirts, as many other birds do, but 
work right into the interior of the beds, where they place their nest 
in the deepest of the tangle. Sometimes, of course, the nest may 
be found in comparatively small and thin patches and I have even 
seen nests built in the rice-fields, not on the boundary banks where 
one sometimes finds the Purple Coot breeding, but in among the 
growing rice in the water. 

Whistler found a nest at Ludhiana in the Punjab, where it is rare, 
in a reed-bed in a borrow-pit beside the Grand Trunk Road. 

So far as I remember I have seen only one nest in the position 
described by Hume, who writes : — " In Lower Bengal I have seen 
the nests in swamps and rice-fields, makiug sometimes a large Coot- 
like nest of flags and rice-straw in the midst of a dense, tangled mass 
of reeds, rush and water -weeds, and sometimes a comparatively 
slight one of fine rush and grass on the fioating leaves of loHis and 
singliara [Trapa bispinosa).'" (Tbe italics are mine,) 

The nest varies greatly, as Hume suggests, I have seen nests 
twice tbe size of that of any Coot, but of the same character, made 
of sedges, rush-leaves, grass etc., about 18 inches across and fully 
a foot deep, though most are under 15 inches in diameter and 6 in 
depth. The internal cup is generally well marked, the cups having 
the sides raised against the surrounding reeds. The very deep nests 
often have the lower few inches in the water, due probably to the 
water having risen after they had been begun, in which ease the birds 
seem to add to their homes rather than desert them. In great 
contrast to these big neste is the thin, flimsy nest, about 8 inches 
across and only 2 or 3 deep, built in places where the water is 
well away from the nest and the site dry. In riee-fields tbe nests 
am made nearly entirely of the previous season's rice-straw and are 
usually intermediate in size. 

The breeding season everywhere, except in Ceylon, is after the 
rains break in June and continues up to the end of September. 
In Ceylon I received eggs from Jenkins in January and February 
and again in July and August, when nests have also been taken by 
Wait, Phillips and others. 
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Nest and Eoos of the Kuea ok Watek-Cock. 

(Inle Lake, Toimgdo. Burma, 3.7. S3.) 




Nest and Eggs of the Bkonze-winged Jacana. 

(Inle Lake, July \0Xi.) 
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Large clutches of eggs are rare. Hume never took more than 
five, though tho boatman told him they laid as many as ten. In 
Assam three to six were normal but I have seen eight and heard 
of nine, though all the Sylhetees consider five a full clutch. In 
Burma Oates, Mackenzie, Livesey and others have found three to 
six, while in Ceylon six is the largest clutch found and, more often, 
three to five. 

In appearance the eggs are rather like well-coloured Coots' eggs 
hut the variation is much greater. The ground varies from almost 
pure white, which is rare, through pale pink, yellow or stone-colour 
to deep hrick-pink. The markings consist of reddish- brown blotches 
and spots rather longitudinal in character, with secondary ones of 
neutral tint and purplish -grey, rather less numerous than the darker 
markings. In the great majority of eggs the markings are fairly 
profuse over the whole surface but slightly more so at the larger end. 
In a few instances the markings are so numerous as to almost cover 
the ground-colour, while m a few others they are dense at the larger 
end and sparser elsewhere. In depth of colour also the blotches 
vary a good deal and the contrast between the darkest and lightest 
eggs is very strong. 

The shell is stout and the texture rather coarse but close, while 
the surface is fairly smooth and sometimes, especially in freshly 
taken eggs, with a slight gloss. In shape they are rather long ovals, 
the smaller end distinctly compressed. 

One hundred eggs average 42-2 X 31*0 mm. : maxima 46-6X33-0 
and 43-2x33-1 mm. ; minima 38-9x31-3 and 39-5x28-1 mm. 

According to the Sylhetees incubation takes twenty-four days and 
they are probably correct in their estimate as, when they take the 
eggs to hatch, so that the young can be trained for fighting pnrposes. 
they hatch them themselves by tying them up in a cloth which 
they wear next their stomachs. A very keen observer among these. 
Water -Cock fighters told me that he thought the males were poly- 
gamous, but I rather doubt if this is the case. He does, I believe, 
no nest-building and no incubation, but spends much of his time 
in trying to get up scraps with his male neighbours, 

I have never seen a courtship display, but it is probahly the 
same as that adopted in the challenge to fight which I have been 
fortunate enough to witness. In this instance from a dugout we 
saw a cock with his back to us commence booming. When we caught 
sight of him he was about three-quarters hack on, his head held low 
down close to the water, his head-, throat- and breast- feathers ruffled. 
He emitted a low boom aud then paused for a few seconds, after 
which boom succeeded hoom in rapid succession and in increasing 
volume, his neck and brea3t apparently swelling until the feathers 
appeared to stand out straight. A second male then began to 
boom close by and, after a minute or so, there was a rush and the first 
bird was knocked head over heels into the water. In a second he 
was up and the two started tooth and nail at one another when, 
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unfortunately, my boatman dropped his paddle and scared them 
both away. 

The female sits very close and I have seen her, when she thought 
she had not been noticed, flatten herself on the nest, close her eyes 
and refuse to move until we almost touched her. 

■. ' ' i 

Porphyrio poliooephalus. \ 

The Purple Gallinule. 

(2028) Porphyrio poliocephalus poliooephalus (Lath.). 
The Indian Pubfle Galunule. 

Porphyria poliocephalu& polk>cephahi# f Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 32. 

This grand Coot, or Moorhen, breeds throughout the plains of 
India, Burma and Ceylon wherever there are swamps and„. lakes 
with sufficient water and cover for breeding purposes. In India 
it does not ascend the hills but it breeds in the Inl6 Lake in the Shan 
States at about 4,000 feet, where Livesey has seen many nests and 
the bird is common. 

The situation for the nest varies considerably ; most of those 
I have found personally have been large structures of reeds and 
grass mixed with a little water-weed and, curiously enough, very 
often having the wettest weeds on the top of the nest. The materials 
are fairly well put together but they are very untidy nests, with 
odds and ends of rushes etc. sticking out in every direction. The 
nests are between 10 and 15 inches in diameter, while in depth they 
may be anything from 4 to 15 inches. 

The favourite site for the more bulky nests is in among the 
tangled masses of reeds which grow in clumps here and there hi all 
tbe Bengal and Assam swamps. Some of these clumps may be as 
mucb as 30 or 40 yards aeross eaeh way and, when the birds are 
especially numerous, as in Sylhet and Lakhimpur, I have sometimes 
seen five or six nests in the same dump, placed not a dozen yards 
from one another. Where they are less common one pair of birds 
takes possession of a clump to the exclusion of all other birds. 
Probably the birds are numerous because food is so pleutiful, and so 
a division into territories is not necessary. Another common site 
for the nest is on the curious floating islands of weeds that one sees 
almost everywhere in the lakes of Burma and India, So matted 
are these weed -beds that they will often bear tbe weight of a man 
walking over them so long as he keeps moving. The leaves and 
flowers of some of these weeds project a few inehes above the water 
and provide sufficient concealment for the Purple Gallinule's nest, 
which in such positions is only 2 or 3 inches deep and also less wide 
than usual. In these places it is generally built of weeds and dead 
— sometimes very evil-smelling — leaves of tbe water-lilies etc., with 
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an intervening layer of rush-blades and reeds between the tops and 
the bottom. 

Hume also found " floating " nests though not free. Of these, 
he says, " the bottom of the cavity will not be more than an inch 
or two above the surface of the water, but there will be a. mass of 
stuff submerged." 

Occasionally a. nest may be found placed on one of the banks, 
between rice-fields, which are always densely covered with vegetation 
of sorts. One such nest was composed entirely of young rice-stems, 
pulled up by their roots and matted into a neat little nest barely 
(> inches across. Other sites sometimes made use of are the flat 
tops of dense bushes which grow round the edges of swamps, on 
dry land in winter, but which are nearly submerged hi a sea of water 
when the rains are advanced. 

The breeding season nearly everywhere seeems to be July, August 
and September but, in Assam, I have taken eggs from the 14th June 
t'o the 10th October. In Ceylon most birds, according to Parker, 
breed from February to April, but Phillips took a clutch of six eggs 
at Torrapane on the 31st May, 

In Burma they breed in the same months as in India. 

The normal clutcb varies from four to six but seven are not 
unusual, and Jesse took a clutch of nine in a lake near Luckuow. 

The eggs vary in ground-colour from a pale pinkish or buff-stone 
to a fairly warm buff, often flushed with rosy or salmon when 
quite fresb . The markings consist of fairly bold small blotches and 
spots of brown, red-brown, purple-brown or nearly black, scattered 
sparingly over the whole surface but a little more deusely at the 
larger end, where, however, they never form a cap or zone. The 
secondary markings are fewer and are of lavender-grey or purple- 
grey. The character of the markings varies very little, though in 
a few they are smaller and less pronounced. Of uuusual clutches 
two are worth recording. One taken by Vidal in Kanara has the 
ground a pale greenish- or yellowish- stone, on which the normal 
markings stand out in very bold relief. Another takeu by Primrose 
in Goalpara has the ground a deep rich buff, while the markings 
consist of large, smudgy blotches of reddish -brown, some measuring 
as much as 12 mm. across. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, the texture hard, close and fairly 
fine, while the surface has a slight gloss when the egg is just laid. 

One hundred eggs average 50-5x35*7 mm. : maxima 54*6x36-9 
and 52-1x37*2 mm,; minima 46-7 X 36-1 and 49-3x34*2 mm., 
I can find no difference in the average size of Southern and Northern 
eggs but it should be noted that Hartert gives the average of fifty 
birds, mostly from Ceylon and Southern India, as 48*0x35-3 mm. 

The nest takes a very short time to make, as I have examined 
clumps of reed in the early part of the week which contained no 
vestige of nest yet, at the end of the week, contained nests with one 
or two eggs. The cock-bird may help to make the nest in so far as 
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collecting material goes, as I have seen him walking about with 
his mouth full of weeds, though, it must be confessed, these were 
generally dropped before being made use of. ; 

I have frequently seen the courtship of the male. The two birds, 
male and female, may be seen quietly feeding or swimming together 
when he suddenly considers it is' time to show off. Collecting a 
few weeds in his bill, he approaches his mate by swimming or 
running and, when within a foot or two of her, bobs his head ener- 
getically up and down several times, repeating a little ducking note 
all the time. He tben draws himself up as high as he oan, raises 
both wings and flaps hard, after which he once more bobs and ducks. 
Finally he finishes up by bringing botb wings up and forward, 
quivering them all the time and ending with a deep loud cackle. 
The same procedure takes place whether swimming, walking or 
climhing in the reeds. In the latter case his excitement is sometimes 
greater than his caution and he tumbles headlong into the water. 
In this particular courtship display the hen-bird often takes some 
interest and will join in the duckings and bohbings. 

There is no proof that the male assists the female in incubation. 



Fulica atra. 

The Coot. 

(2029) Fulica atra atra Linn. 

The Coot. 

Fulica atra atra, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 34. 

The Coot is found and is resident over practically the whole of 
Europe and Asia except in tne Aretic. In India it is found practically 
all over the plains and lias been shot in Ceylon by Mr. Hirst early 
in 1925. It is probably resident wherever found, except in certain 
places such as Sind, parts of Raj pu tan a and other very dry areas, 
while they also breed plentifully in Kashmir and other Himalayan 
areas up to some 8,000 feet. 

To those who know the breeding of the English Coot there is no 
need to add anything ahout this bird. It huilds the same cup- 
shaped nest of sedges and rush-leaves in among reeds, preferably 
in reed-beds of some extent in large lakes, but often in narrow 
fringes round their edge. They do not, however, confine themselves 
to the larger lakes and swamps but often breed in quite small tanks. 

Betham found them breeding round Poona in considerable numbers 
and, in response to a query by him as to its breeding elsewhere, 
Inglis mentioned its breeding at Belahi faotory in the Mazufferpore 
district in quite a small tank, and Howard Campbell noted : " I am 
under the impression it breeds freely in most parts' of the Madras 
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Presidency ; I found nests in several places in the Cuddapah Districts. 
In 1892 I found a neat in a small tank near the town of Cuddapah. 
On the 30th Oct. in the same year I found several nests in a small 
reedy tank at Oochaveli containing fresh eggs. They evidently 
have two broods, for I have seen young birds following their parents 
on a tank in April " (Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xiv, p. 393, 
1902). 

Long before this Burgess had recorded [vide Hume) that he had 
found Coots breeding in the Singwa Tank, North of Ahmednuggur, 
while Butler took a clutch of seven eggs in a tank near Belgauin 
on tho 28th July. 

Normally the nest is a mass of weeds and rushes with » well- 
made cavity lined with dry rush-blades, placed in among the reeds 
low down, often resting on some tunied-down reeds in a tuft rather 
thicker than those surrounding it. These nests may average, 
some 8 inches or so in diameter. Often, however, it ia a much more 
bulky affair and I have seen many nests in Cachar similar to those 
described by Hume : — " The nests are sometimes large conical 
masses of reed, rush and weed, very strongly built in the midst of 
rice or rushes in water 6 to 18 inches deep, but based upon the ground 
and rising several inches above the water-level. One that I measured 
was 3 feet in diameter at the hase, 2 feet high and about 11 inches 
in diameter at the top, where there was a depression or shallow cup 
about 8 inches across and 3 inches in depth ; others built in shallower 
water are proportionately less massive and less broad at the base. 
Sometimes they are more or less floating, having been built on a 
platform of lotus- leaves and down- bent over -crossing reeda aud 
rushes." 

In Kashmir Theobald says that he found them breeding in May 
but,evenhere,I think more lay in June on into July and even August 
while, over most of the plains, they breed after the rains break 
in June and from then onwards to the end of September. 

In Cachar, Sylhet and Lakhimpur the birds were common, 
though they nowhere bred in the great numhers the Moorhen did. 
Here they never laid until the rains were well advanced and the 
swamps had begun to fill up, which meant that, though an odd nest 
or so might he taken with eggs in the first week in July, the great 
majority laid m August. In Madras (vide swpra) Howard Campbell 
found tbat they sometimes bad two broods in the year, breeding 
very early — presumably March and April — and again in July and 
onwards. Cardew also found a nest with five eggs on the 21st March 
when out Snipe -shoo ting. 

In England Witherby says that these birds have two or three 
broods but, in India, two must be the maximum and even that, 
I believe, is exceptional. 

The number of eggs laid is most often five to eight, but clutches 
of nine and ten are not rare and I have heard of well authenticated 
clutches up to fourteen. 
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In shape I should oall the eggs typically rather long ovals, dis- 
tinctly compressed towards the small end and sometimes rather 
pointed. The texture is fairly close, hard and fine, but the surface 
g lossless. ' 

In colour they vary extraordinarily little. The ground, I think, 
might perhaps be best described as drab, or aa yellowish or brownish- 
grey. Buff they are not, though this colour is so often used in 
describing tbem. The marking consists of tiny freckles and very 
small blotches of blackish -brown scattered thinly over the whole 
surface. In a few eggs the markings are a trifle larger and bolder, 
but I have never seen a really well-marked egg. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 53*1 X 35-6 mm.: maxima 
57-0x37-1 and 50-3x37-3 mm.; minima 47-5x35-0 and 50-3X 
34-3 mm. 

The male assists the female both in building the nest and in incuba- 
tion, which takes twenty to twenty-one days. Coots seem to agree 
well among themselves and have no breeding territory ; two nests 
may be found within a few yards of one another and sometimes 
several in the same reed- bed, but they are very intolerant of other 
birds and frequently drive away those who would otherwise nest 
among them. 



Family HELIOENITHID^. 

(FlNFOOTS.) 

(2030) Heliopais personata Gray. 

The Masked Finfoot. 

HeliopaU personata, Fauna JX I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 36. 

This very remarkable bird is found from Eastern Assam and 
Eastern Bengal, North and East of the Bay of Bengal, Burma and 
Malay States to Sumatra, while East it occurs in Siam and Cambodia. 
Nothing was known of the breeding of this bird until Dr. Gregerson 
and Mr. A. Nuttall found 'a nest with young birds and a single 
pigmy infertile egg in Digaltarang, Assam, in July 1904. These 
two gentlemen were engaged in surveying some of the endless 
swamps wbich stretch for many miles on end through the forests 
at the foot of the Himalayas in Assam. Sometimes the waterways 
run like narrow canals through gigantic trees which meet over- 
head in a gloomy arch of tree -branches, creepers and parasites ; 
sometimes they widen out into great areas of swamp and lake. 
As the canoe these two gentlemen were in glided out of the deep 
forest into one of these open swamps they noticed a Masked Einfoot 
slide off what looked like some debris in a tangle of low tree and 
creeper. Following the bird up, they shot her but tailed to catch 
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any of tbe chicks which they thought tbey had seen with ber ; they, 
however, examined the debris and, to their surprise, found a nest, 
very like a Crow's, made of sticks and rubbish, lined with grass and 
reed-bifcs and containing an egg which was sent to me and was 
found to be clear. Later, when we had other eggs to compare it 
with, it was found to be a pigmy. 

Nothing more was discovered about this bird's breeding until 
1920, when Messrs. Marlow and Smith obtained several nests and 
gave Hop wood full notes, from which he compiled a most interesting 
account of the breeding fjourn. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxvii. 
pp. 634^636, 1921), from which the following is an extract : — 

" The upper reaches of the Rangoon River are kuown locally as the 
Myitmaka River, a sluggish stream flowing through the Plains of 
the Tharrawaddy district, and in places opening out into big lagoons, 
the chief of which is the large lake known as the Mindu Iu. When 
the Irrawaddy rises, the flood water covers large areas of the low- 
lying country and backs up the Myitmaka, the result being a huge 
swamp, in which the depth of water varies from 5 to 15 feet or 
even more. Mucb of the inundated area is under forest growth, 
consisting of trees, shrubs, and a tangled growth of creepers, and, 
as might be expected, the Finfoot revels in country of tbis nature. 
The birds are by uo means uncommon and are well known to the 
villagers by the name of Ye Ballen, which means the Water-Babbler, 
due to the bubbling noise made by the birds, similar to that made 
by blowing bubbles through the water." 

Hopwood then quotes Marlow's account of the finding of the first 
nest : — " On July 20th a hunter sent me word that he had found a 
nest of Ye Ballen at Mindu and the bird was sitting. The next day 
I visited tbe nest at about 5.30 p.m. and saw the bird sitting tight on 
a nest of twigs about 15 inches in diameter on a horizontal branch of 
a ' kyt-lin ' (Barringtonia) about 7 feet above the level of the 
water, which was here about 5 feet deep. The nest was also supported 
by creepers which covered the brauch. I had approached to within 
about six feet of the bird, but exeept that she watched me closely 
she was not disturbed. At about 0.30 p.m. Mr. Smith and I approached 
the nest carefully and found the bird still sitting closely and with 
her head tuoked away in the nest. She raised her head to look 
at us and did not fly away until Mr. Smith was only about three feet 
from her. We climbed the tree and beheld a glorious sight. In a 
large boat-shaped nest of twigs, lined with a few dead leaves, were 
seven spheroidal, glossy, cream-coloured eggs mottled witb brown 
and purple. On the 30th July on the same river we found another 
nest with seven eggs. Tbe eggs were in a similar nest similarly 
placed to the first but ratber neater, and only ahout 3 feet above 
the water. 

" Out next find was on the 2nd August. Tbis nest was about 
nine feet above the water and on the higher branches of a thorny 
bush, not so much overhung as the first two nests," 
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Many more nests were found that year during August containing 
two to five eggs, nests and positions being the same except that 
one was only a few inches above the water and would undoubtedly 
have been swamped later on aa the river rose. 

Hopwood adds : : — " A nest sent me is a very thick mass of small 
sticks, heaped one upon the other t6 form a large pad ; I shonld say 
it must have been nearly a foot in height. Mr, Marlow gives the 
average dimensions of nests as 15 inches in diameter, outer measure- 
ment, while the egg-cavity, a shallow cup, is ahout 8 inches in dia- 
meter ; the nests are roughly circular. 

" The nests found so far have all been close to villages, which 
are not numerous, as may be expeoted from the nature of the 
country." 

There is little one can add to the above. Messrs. Marlow and 
Smith continued to find nests and eggs during July and August in 
the next few years and sent me a wonderful series of the latter. 
These were all found between early July and late August and it 
seems evident that the birds do not breed until the rains have 
already had time to flood the vast area of forest land in which they 
collect to bree'd. Probably birds from elsewhere migrate locally to 
this area from other parts of Burma for the purpose and, possibly, 
even from Assam, for there seems in that province to be a semi- 
migration South in April and May, whilst hirds have been seen 
moving North aud North-West in October and November. 

The number of eggs in a full clutch seems to be five or six and 
sometimes seven or four only. 

They are sui generis, yet very Ralline in many respects. Iu size 
they are' simply huge in proportion to the hird ; in shape they are 
spheroidal, a few being less so than tbe others ; in one or two dutches 
also the eggs are slightly pointed at both ends, a most unusual 
character in eggs of this eh".pe. The texture is fine, finer than in 
any Ralline eggs known to me, very hard and close and with a very 
high superficial gloss. In texture and gloss and, indeed, in shape 
they remind me much of the eggs of some of the Bustards. The 
ground-colour is a very faint cream, in some eggs faintly tinged with 
pink, in others, according to Hopwood, equally faintly tinged, with 
green. Of these latter I have seen none and, perhaps, tbis tint 
disappears soon after blowing. The primary markings consist-of 
small or fairly large blotches of reddish-brown or hlackish-brown, 
sparsely scattered over the whole surface, generally equally so but, 
so metimes, more n umerous attbelargerend. The secondary m ark ings 
of lavender-grey are similarly distributed and are sometimes more, 
sometimes less, numerous than the primary. 

Forty-four eggs average 52-0X43*7 mm.: maxima 56-1x45-8 
and 50-9x460 mm. ; minima 50*0X43*7 and 50-7x41-1 mm. 

Both sexes incubate hut there is no information about the nest- 
huilding or length of incuhation. _ — 
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Suborder JACAN^. 
(Jacanas.) 

Family JACANID^I. 

(Jacanas.) 

(2031) Metopidius indicus (Lath.). 
The Bronze- winge]) Jacana. 

Metopidius indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 40, 

The Bronze-winged Jacana is found throughout India and Burma 
where the rainfall is heavy and there is ample water in the way of 
lakes, ponds and swamps for breeding purpose. 

Hume says it " is very rarely if ever seen in the drier portions of 
the North- West Provinces, in the Punjab, Rajputana and Sind. 
In the wetter districts of Oudh, the sub -Himalayan Terais of 
Rohilkund and Goruckpoor, through the greater part of Bengal 
and Burma it is very common, and bere, as also in the better watered 
portion of the Central Provinces and the Peninsula of India generally, 
it breeds from June to September. It never ascends the hills and 
never frequents rivers." 

As regards the above, it must be noted that Bates found and 
photographed the nest in Rajputana and that it is very common 
in the lakes of the Shan Hills up to some 4,000 feet. 

It is necessary to quote what Hume says of this bird's nidification 
and haunts, as so much of it is contrary to my own experiences, yet, 
being Hume's, must be true, so far as it goes, in connection with 
his own experience. He says : — " The nest, generally a large one, 
composed of rushes and wafer-weeds twisted round and round, so 
as to form a circular pad from 10 to 20 inches in diameter, with a 
central depression two or three inches in depth, is commonly placed 
here, in Bengal, on a bed of lotus -leaves in some secluded rush- 
covered corner ; one nest, however, was on a piece of" swampy 
ground in the midst of a clump of thick rushes, surrounded on all 
sides by the water of the jheel. 

" Of the nests none contained moro than, seven eggs, but the 
boatmen averred that the birds, sometimes at any rate, laid ten." 

Doubtless the nests are sometimes large and massive affairs, 
though I have never seen such, but I cannot help feeling very 
incredulous about the number of eggs, I gave a very full account 
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of the breeding of this bird in the Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxxiii, p. 476, 1929, to which I can add little) so quote in 
extenso : — t 

" The Bronze-winged Jacana begins to think abtmt domestic 
arrangements as soon as the raina shbw aigns of commencing. With 
the advent of the first few showers the birds start collecting materials 
for their rather insignificant little nests. These materials consist 
of wet weeds, reeds and stems of water-lilies upon whieh a flimsy 
lining of dry rushes and bits of dry leaves are placed. Altogether 
the nest is so small and weak that it looks as if it could never support 
the weight of eggs or chicks. This apparent flimsiness is, however, 
overcome by the nest being built on the top of semi-submerged 
lotus-leaves or water-lily plants, so that, though the base may be 
quite soaked through, the lining is usually fairly dry. The site 
selected for the nest is generally a swamp or marsh of some extent, 
and the birds very seldom breed iu small ponds or tanks, whilst, 
on the other hand, they sometimes make their nests in the middle of 
lakes, open except for the surface-weeds and. lilies which lie in patches 
here "and there. Occasionally I have found them upon quite small 
ponds and once, in the district of Rangpnr, a pair took up their 
abode and made their nest iu quite a small tank in my garden. 
Here I noticed the birds only worked at their nest for a couple of 
hours in the mornings and evenings and, even then, were very 
casnal and slow in their proceedings, often stopping work to feed 
or loaf for a few minutes. Indeed, the nest looked as if it might 
easily have been put together in an hour, though as a matter of 
fact the birds took four days to build it. It was, of course, a very 
inconspicuous nest, almost level with the water, and almost of the 
same colour as that of th^ lotus-leaves on which it was built. Had 
I not seen the hirds building the nest it might easily have escaped 
my notice. In this nest the bird laid only four eggs, but five are 
not uncommon and I have once or twice found six." 

The great majority of nests are huilt in water which is open 
except for floating weeds ; a few nests are built in short reed- or rush- 
beds, hnt very few like that described hy Hume, in dense reeds. 

Each hird seems to have a distinct territory and I have never" seen 
two close together. When they hreed in small ponds one" bird 
takes the whole pond to itself and, when two nests are in a large 
pond, they will almost certainly be at opposite ends. 

As regards the large nest seen by Hume, Blewitt also says of nests 
found by him, " from a foot to nearly two feet in diameter. In each 
situation a sheltered spot is chosen, offering concealment; among 
thick -growing lotus-leaves is a favourite resort." Butler, however, 
records of one nest : " At first the eggs looked as if they were 
simply resting upon the surface of the water, but it turned out that 
they were supported by a considerable quantity of aquatic weeds 
collected together under the water." I have seen an enormous 
number of the nests of this bird in many districts, I have, however, 
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never seen a big one and I have never seen one carefully concealed 
except by tbe faofc that they agreed so well with their surroundings. 

In years when the true rains start early and there has previously 
been some rain this Jacana commences to breed in June, and I have 
eggs taken in the first week of that month, but normally eggs are laid 
in July and August and many in September. This seems to be the 
rule wherever it breeds in India, while in Burma Oates found eggs 
in August, Hopwood and Mackenzie in August and September,. 
and Macdonald and Livesey in July and August. Even in Travan- 
core BourdOlon obtained eggs in the latter month, though in this- 
province normal hreeding dates do not always obtain. Sometimes 
tbey seem to have a very early hrood and then a second one in the 
usual season. Tooth (Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol. xiv, 
p. 247, 1902) records a pair having their first young ones in April 
and, after the outbreak of the monsoon, starting again and having 
'three eggs on the 2nd July. The usual full clutch of eggs is 
undoubtedly four. Blewitt speaks of clutches of eight or ten and 
Hume (vide supra) of seven, but I have never seen more than six, 
very rarely this, and only very occasionally five. Certainly 95 per 
cent, of nests have four eggs only, while every now and then one sees 
a three incubated. 

In shape the eggs are rather broad ovals, generally not muoh 
compressed at the smaller end, but rarely rather pointed. The 
texture is very bard, close and fine, tbe surface having an intense 
gloss, almost as great as that found in the lovely eggs of the Tinamus. 
In colour they are exceptionally handsome eggs. The ground varies 
from a clear yellow-stone or buff to a rather bright rufous or red- 
brown, while the whole surface is covered by a tangle of long lines, 
twisted ahout iu every direction, and looking as if a child had been 
attempting to write all over it. In most eggs these lines are very 
numerous but in none do they obliterate the surface. Bi a few 
eggs they are rather less plentiful and stand up very boldly and 
strikingly on tbe ground-colour. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 36-4x25-1 mm. : maxima 
39-5x27-0 and 36-0x27-3 mm.; minima 33-8X24-9 and 35-4x 
220 mm. 

Botb sexes incubate and probably both help m making the nest,, 
as I have seen the male wandering about the tank with material 
in his mouth though, as a rule, he forgot what he wanted it for and 
dropped it. At the nest in the tank in my compound both birds 
did about equal work — that is to say as little as possible— and yet 
had it completed in time for the eggs. 

Incubation, I think, takes fourteen or sixteen days. 

I have seen but little display, and imagine what I 'have seen is 
not the whole husiness. The male I watched in the early mornings 
and late evenings would sometimes run backwards and forwards 
very excitedly in front of the female carrying weeds in his mouthy 
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sometimes he would pause and make a few rapid! bobs and then 
drop the weeds and return to his feeding. Occasionally the female 
would respond -with two or three rapid little runs and bows, and then 
she too would go on with the more important business of catching 
insects. t. \ 

\ 

(2032) Hydrophasianus chirurgus (Scop.). 

The Pheasant-tailed Jacana. 

HydTophaeianus chirurgus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vt, p. 42, 

This, perhaps the most beautiful of all our Indian Water-birds, 
has an even wider range than the preceding bird. It is found in 
similar places to that species all over India, Burma and Ceylon, and 
has heen recorded as far North as Gilgit and Panji, while it is common 
in all suitable country in Kashmir and the Outer Himalayas, and 
I have had it brought to me from the Abor Hills. Outside our 
limits it ranges to South China, the Philippines, Java and Borneo. 

This Jacana hreeds in the same situations and in the same kind 
of lake, swamp and marsh as the Bronze --winged Jacana, while it 
makes nests which cannot be distinguished from those of that bird. 
On the whole the nest is even more flimsy and more casually made, 
but it is also more constantly built on a substratum of broad lotus- 
leaves. One nest I saw was indeed a lotus-leaf with upturned 
rims, nothing being added beyond about twenty or thirty chips 
and bits of dry rush, while Bates in Kashmir (Journ. Bomh, Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxx, p, 605, 1925) found eggs laid "on a thick layer 
-of soggy weed " with no attempt at a nest. It breeds in smaller 
tanks and even wide ditches more often than the Bronze -winged 
hird, while on the larger lakes two nests may be found close together 
and they seem to have'ho desire for a special territory. The nests 
are never hidden in any way, though at the same time they are 
very inconspicuous. In the Khasia Hills I found them breeding in 
tiny pools of open water in rice-fields at over 5,000 feet, and here 
the nests were usually made of blades of green rice and bits of the 
old straw. 

They breed at the same time of year as the Bronze- winged species 
but perhaps a little earlier, many birds laying in June. 

Blewitfc found them breeding at Saugur in August ; Marshall at 
Bolundashahr and Cawnpore in July ; Butler in Deesa took eggs 
in August and September, and Wenden in Callian between the 
20th August and 29th October. In Assam Inglis, Coltart, Primrose 
and I found very many nests from early June to the end of October 
with fresh eggs, and in Bihar the two first-named record the birds 
breeding in the same months. Scrope Doig found numerous nests 
in the Eastern Narra, Sind, in August. lu Burma many collectors 
have taken the eggs m these months, and it is only in Ceylon where 
the breeding season changes and is said hy Legge to be April and 
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May and by Wait to be March to June. Wait also adds that they 
sometimes lay their eggs on hare floating lotus-leaves. 

The eggs almost invariably number four, never more and only 
very rarely three. 

In shape they are peg-top, often very flat at the top of the larger 
end. The texture is fine but less elose and hard than in Metopidiug 
and the eggs are much more fragile ; the surface is smooth and 
generally with a fine gloss. 

In colour they are immaculate bronze, varying considerably in 
tint and depth from a rufous-brown bronze to a deep almost choco- 
late-bronze. Other eggs have a definite olive tint and some might 
be described as a yellow-brown. Abnormal eggs are not rare, and 
I have clutches of pale yellow-hrown and eggs of pale grey-blue, 
sometimes only one in a clutch, sometimes more. One curious 
clutch of three has two eggs pale grey-green with specks of blackish 
at the larger end ; the third egg looks like a piece of mottled green 
moss, the whole surface being heavily mottled with brown-green. 

A hundred eggs average 37-4x27-6 mm.; maxima 39-9x27-1 
and 30-1x29-0 mm. ; minima 34-5x28-9 and 34-6x26-0 mm. 

Both sexes make the nest but the female alone incubates. She 
sits very closely, though during the warm -hours of the day the eggs 
are often left exposed for hours on end. Rain at once drives her 
back, and I have seen her sitting close in the heaviest tropical rainfall, 
getting up every now and then to shake herself free of the raindrops. 



Family ROSTRATULIDJE. 

(Painted Snipes.) 

Rostratula benghalensis. 

The Indian Painted Ships. 

(2033) Rostratula benghalensis benghalensis (Linn.). 
The Indian Painted Ships. 

Roetratula bengkaknais bengltalensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p, 45. 

The Painted Snipe is resident over the whole of the immense 
area it occupies, though it may move down from some of the Hima- 
dayan haunts in Winter. Roughly its habitat is Africa, South of 
the Sahara, through Egypt to Southern Asia. It is found in Mada- 
gascar ; rare, if it occurs at all, in Arabia and Persia ; common all 
over India, Ceylon and Burma, whence it extends over the Malay 
Peninsula to the Philippines, through Central China and Pormosa to 
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Japan. In Kashmir it is found at all elevations | where there are 
suitable lakes and swamps, but it is said to leave the country in 
Winter, In the Khasia Hills it breeds at 5,000 feet or more and 
many birds stay all the Winter, though some certainly leave during 
December and January. In the Nilgiris and Travancore they 
appear to be resident up to 3,000^ feet all the year round. 

Almost any site near water suffices for the needs of a Painted 
Snipe for its nest. The water may be an isolated pool with a few 
sedges and a sheltering bush or two or it may be some equally tiny 
islet just above flood-level and situated in the middle of a vast sea 
of water and jungle, stretching for miles on every side. I have 
taken them from dense masses of cane-brake and jungle growing 
on the borders of the swamps which stvelch all along the fool-hills 
of the Himalayas in lonely wilduess far from any sign of civilization , 
and I have taken one from a ditch in the station of Silchar, about 
30 yards from the nearest house. 

Butler writes (' Stray Feathers,' vol. iv, p, 223) : — " The nests, all 
of which were in the vicinity of rice-fields, were in most instances on 
the ground ; but in one or two cases they were raised as high as 
8 or 10 inches from the ground, and supported by the grass in which 
they were huilt. 

" Of the various situations they were found in, one of the most 
common was the raised footpaths whioh so often intersect these 
fields. In the rains the sides of the footpaths become overgrown 
with grass, and in this grass the nest is often built. Another favourite 
place is the short, green, rushy grass that grows hy the side of tanks 
and in swampy ground — this perhaps is the most favourite place 
of all ; and in many of the nests found in this situation the hlades 
of grass were drawn together over the top of the nest, so as to form 
a sort of canopy as in some nests of Pormiia akool. Another favourite 
spot is a rice-field whicb.has been ploughed up and left unplanted 
for some time until the grass hegins to grow over it." 

In Jellalpur, Sylhet, Mr, H. A. Hole and I found that the birds 
did not wait even for the grass to grow, and we took nests with eggs 
in ground so recently ploughed that there was no growth at all, 
the nest being placed merely under the protection of a clod higger 
than those surrounding it. More nests were found in the dense weed 
and grass vegetation in the ditches round the fields, hut some nests 
we saw were 30 yards or more away from the ditches. 

The nest itself is a fairly compact pad of grass, straw, rushes or 
weeds, measuring about 6 inches across and from 1 to 3 in depth. 
When placed in a hollow deeper than usual the nest may he almost 
cup -shaped hut, as a rule, it is just a flat pad with a depression in 
the centre for the eggs, about an inch deep. Those I have found 
have nearly always heen placed on the ground hut, sometimes, 
when in extra thick tufts of grass, it may he raised a few inches 
above it. Occasionally a nest may he huilt on_a tangle of cane, 
reeds or creeper a few inches ahove the water-level. 
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In the Shan States Livesey found these birds common on the Inle 
Lake, where they were making their nests on the floating weeds and 
bog, so that when the water rose the nests rose with it. It is nearly 
always placed in a wet or damp position but, like those in the ploughed 
field, this is not invariably so. Again, it is generally well conocaled, 
but at other times is placed quite in the open and would be con- 
spicuous did it not hlend so well with its surroundings. 

The Painted Snipe breed more or less throughout the year, 
though three out of fotfr nests will be found in India and Burma 
during the months of July, August and Septemher. The controlling 
factor is water-supply and the attendant increase in food and, 
accordingly, in some districts where there is drought there will be 
a cessation of breeding in the driest months. In Ceylon also the 
birds lay all the year round, and Legge records eggs from every 
month except Jannary, February, August and October ; as, how- 
ever, he got oviduct eggs in Novemher and Deeemher and young 
hirds and an oviduct egg in March, his records cover practioally the 
whole year. Coussmaker notes that it bred South of Mysore in 
Deeemher, and Sorope Doig ohtained eggs from May to July in Sind, 
while Whitehead took a nest with two eggs in the Khagan Valley 
in Octoher. 

The normal full clutch of eggs is four, only very occasionally 
five or three. 

In shape the eggs are pointed ovals or moderately pyriform. 
The' texture is haid and close but not very fine, though the shell 
is strong and, for Waders* eggs, they are small, being less in cubic 
content than a Jack Snipe's egg, though the bird is so much bigger. 

They are exceptionally handsome eggs. The ground-colour is 
always yellowish, varying from a pale yellowish-grey to a deep rich 
buff. The colour is always bright when fresh but varies greatly 
in tint. Yellow is always the dominant colour, but it may be faintly 
tinged with grey, green, olive or even pink. The markings are 
black, sometimes edged in the larger ones with sienna, and are very 
bold and conspicuous and, though freely distributed over the whole 
surface, not numerous enough to efface the ground- oolour. In 
character the markings vary greatly, ranging from fine twisted lines 
and Hieroglyphics to large bold blotches. The secondary markings, 
few in colour, are pale grey-brown or sienna-brown. In a few eggs 
the black markings are replaced by brown or even sienna -brown 
blotches and lines. In most eggs the markings are rather more 
numerous at the larger end, but seldom form a cap or ring. In most 
eggs the blotches alone constitute the markings and in very few 
are lines only to be found, while in many eggs the two are combined. 

An exceptionally handsome clutch of eggs taken by Harington 
in Burma has the marking almost confined to a deep band of black 
running round the egg and covering more than half the surface. 

One hundred eggs average 35-9x25*5 mm.: maxima 40*lX 
26-2 mm. ; minima 320x22-3 mm. 
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The female is polyandrous, pugnacious, an unpleasant wife and 
a mother who entirely neglects all her duties. 

She fights vigorously for the possession of her hjisband, calling 
him and at the same time challenging other females by a loud note, 
sounding as if someone was blowing sharply into a bottle. The 
display of the female is very fine. ">She crouches close to the ground 
and then spreads wings and tail like a fan above her back, hissing 
loudly as she does so. As Finn shows (' How to Know the Indian 
Waders/ p. 159, 1906) this attitude is one also of fear as well 
as of attack, challenge or solicitation to the male. 

Having temporarily attached a husband she proceeds to make 
him build the little pad that serves as a nest, in which she con- 
descends to lay four eggs, after which she considers her responsibility 
ended, and at once starts calling and showing off until she attracts 
another mate and lays another clutch of eggs. She certainly lays 
twice in a season and almost certainly three or four times, and 
there has heen much circumstantial evidence to support this sugges- 
tion. Hume only caught males on the nest ; Pitman says (Journ. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxi, p. 666, 1912) :— " I then put two 
off three nests, which proved to be males. In this place I counted 
sixteen and shot nine ; five of these were males and four females ; 
there were however no more females, as the difference in sexes is 
very noticeable on the wing." Here we have a patch of breeding 
ground with four females and no less than twelve males. On one 
occason I myself found two nests in a small patch containing one 
female and four males. In one nest the eggs were fresh, in the other 
on the point of hatching. 

I do not know how long incubation takes. 



Suborder GRUES. 
(Cranes.) 

Family GRUID^l. 

(Cbames.) 

(2036) Grus nigricollls Przewalski. 
The Black-necked Cbase. 
Qrus nigricoliis, Fauna B. I„ Birda, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 52. 

This fine Crane is a resident breeding bird from Ladak to Setchuan 
and Yunnan at very high elevations between 13,000 and lOfOOO feet. 

It breeds in considerable numbers round the higher Tibetan lakes 
and also hy some of the lakes in Ladak. 
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The first egga taken by Steen of this species are recorded by Dresser 
(Ibis, 1906, p. 347) but, since then, many more have been taken by 
Steen himself and by Kennedy, Bailey and others. Often this 
Crane breeds on the islands in, and the shores of, the big lakes in 
company with Anser indicus, of which there is a fine photograph 
by Bailey in the ' Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society ' 
(vol. six, p. 307, 1910). 

The nest is descrihed as varying very greatly. In some instances 
it is little more than a large shallow scratching in the earth made 
by the birds, perhaps with a scanty lining of grass and weeds, 
perhaps with none at all. In most cases, however, the hollow is- 
well filled with moss and reeds and some nests, built on the islands 
or on the shores where the ground is wet and boggy, have been 
described as mounds of grass, weed and rushes with a large shallow 
depression for the eggs. One such nest was descrihed by Macdonald 
as a flat affair about a foot high with a receptacle for the eggs roughly 
" 2 hats wide by ahout 6 inches deep in the centre and showing up 
very conspicuously as a brown nest among the white down nests 
of the Bar-headed Geese, many of which surrounded the Crane's 
nest at short distances." Steen also described one of the nests 
taken by him on some marshy ground as " a big nest of rushes 
and grass." 

The breeding season seems to he May and June. I have one 
clutch taken on the 16th of the former month, though most of the 
eggs sent me were found in June. Ludlow writes (Ibis, 1928, p. 220): 
" In Spring they retire to the lakes to breed. Eggs are deposited 
in May. The site chosen for a nest is generally a grassy island in 
the lake and the nest appears to be a very soanty affair, often a 
mere scrape in the ground." 

The normal clutch of eggs is, as with all Cranes, two only, but 
possibly a single egg may sometimes be incubated. Most of the 
eggs sent to me were taken at 14,700 feet. 

In appearance the eggs are just like those of the Common Crane 
except m being larger. Most of those I have seen have been a rathef 
dnll yellowish or olive-brown rather sparsely blotched with dull 
reddish-brown or purplish-brown, with still more scanty similar 
marks of grey or purple-grey. In all the eggs I have seen the blotches 
are more numerous at the larger end than elsewhere. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, very little compressed at the 
smaller end. The texture is coarse but fairly close, the surface 
smooth but not glossed and often with microscopical pits and corruga- 
tions. 

Twelve eggs average 101*2x64-1 mm,: maxima 105-0x63*4 
and 103-2x69*1 mm. ; minima 96-4x04*1 and 99*3X59*6 mm. 

Three eggs measured by Ludlow average 106*2x62-6 mm., 
giving an average for fifteen eggs of 102*9 X 62-4 mm. 

I can find nothing recorded as to incubation and the bird's hahits 
during and after the actual breeding time. 
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Antigone antlgone. 

The Sarus Crane. 

(20381 Antigone antigone antigone (Linn.). h 
The Indian Sarus Crane. 
Antigone antigone antigtme, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 55, 

Our Indian Sarus occurs from the Indus on the West to the 
district of Kamroop in Assam on the East, South it is found as 
far as Khandesh, in the Bombay Presidency, on the West, and as 
far as the Godavery River on the East. 

The Sams Crane is resident wherever found, haunting wide plains 
with water adjacent or else the actual surroundings of swamps 
and lakes. Such lakes and plains may include cultivation, rice, 
wheat or any other crops ; it may be waste, dry or wet ground, 
or it may be marsh-land interspersed with stretches of grass and 
scrub, but it will not be forest of any kind. 

The birds generally select as a site for their nest some raised 
piece of ground in a marsh or an island in a lake, but occasionally 
they make it in the middle of a dry, open plain with no protecting 
water round about. Concealment never seems to be sought, 
rather they choose a place from which they can see danger from 
afar off. Jackals and other vermin have no terrors for these birds, 
for they are fnlly able to protect their young or eggs so long as 
they can see their enemies in time to get to the nest before they do. 

Hume says : — " I have found it in dense beds of bulrush and 
reed, so lofty that, even standing on its nest, the bird was only to 
be seen by climbing a neighbouring tree. In these cases the rushes 
and reeds, where they were thickest, had been bent down across and 
across, so as to form a platform 5 or 6 feet in diameter, and on this 
a comparatively slight nest had been built." 

The nest is made of straw, rushes, grass and any sort of material 
or rubbish which is handy, forming a heap of no great height — 
unless it is in swamp— but of considerable breadth. Nests in marshy 
land haye been measured and found to be as much as 9 feet in 
diameter at the base and about 3 feet across the top, while in height 
they were 3 or 4 feet. Other nests on dry grouud have been as 
small as 2 feet across and only a few inches in depth, but an average 
nest under such circumstances would be nearly 3 feet in diameter 
and from 6 to 12 inches in depth. The depression, if any, is very 
slight, the materials sufficing to keep the eggs from rolling, while 
as incubation advances a deeper hollow is soon formed by the weight 
of the sitting bird. 

As a m?e the Sarus commences to breed after the rains commence 
in June, most eggs being laid in July, August' and September. 
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Often, however, they breed still later, and odd nests are built and 
eggs laid in every month of the year. In Khatiawar, where tbe 
normal season is as stated, Capt. E. O'Brien. found a newly hatched 
young one on the 12th February, and on the same date in another 
year Capt. Mosse found a partially incubated egg. In the Central 
Provinces Mr. F. E. Kemp obtained a pair of fresh eggs in March 
and Pershouse took a single fresh egg in December. 

The clutch as a rule consists of two eggs, but often a single egg 
is incubated and, even when two are laid, it is rare for more than one 
to be hatched. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, often decidedly pointed ; tbe 
texture, though very coarse, is close and hard and the surface is 
generally highly glossed, though invariably covered with innumerable 
tiny pits or pores, which sometimes collect the dirt and give the 
surface a speckled appearance. 

The ground is white, exceptionally faintly tinted with pale reddish 
or sea-green ; some few eggs are entirely unspotted but the majority 
are sparsely blotched with light reddish, deep reddish-brown or 
purple -brown, and with secondary similar markings of pale lavender 
and reddish -grey. Theblotohes,of whatever kind , are more numerous 
at the larger end than elsewhere. Occasionally an egg or a pair 
of eggs are rather more holdly marked with larger darker blotches, 
and I have one pair in which the markings are numerous enough 
at the larger end to form a cap. 

One .hundred eggs, including Hume's, average 104-4 x 64*3 mm. : 
maxima 113*2x 69-8 mm. ; minima 93-2X 650 and 105-5X 528 mm. 

The Sarus Cranes pair for life and are most devoted couples, and 
if one bird is killed tbe survivor is said often to die of grief. 

The male seems to keep constantly near the nest when his wife 
is sitting and to guard it with jealous care in her absence, but I can 
find nothing recorded as to whether he takes a share in incnbation. 

They are bold birds and often seem to have no fear of human 
beings. Capt. O'Brien (in loc. cit.) relates how he first handled 
a chick and then his wife came and inspected it, the parent birds 
staying within about 30 yards and showing no concern, yet when 
they left and a Kite swooped at the chick the parents promptly 
attacked it. 

On the other hand, Hume narrates rather a different story con- 
cerning a syce {a groom) whom he sent to rob a nest: — "As he 
commenced wading towards the nest the male began to dance about, 
flapping his wings and trumpeting most bravely ; hut when the man 
got within a few yards and landed safely on a patch of dry grass 
on which the nest rested, the male put his head down and ran off 
very crestfallen to a ridge in the water some 50 yards distant, 
whence he began with loud cries to encourage his lady not te allow 
' that black rascal * to take any liberties. She sat quite still, 
neither moved nor cried, only as the man came close to her made 
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such vigorous pokes and drives at him that he got frightened and 
was picking up a great dry branch to strike her with, when I called 
out to him to flap her in the face with his waist- cloth' f this he did 
and she reluctantly crept off the nesfi and joined the male." After 
the man had left with the egg the female returned to it and 
began throwing the materials of the riest in all directions, and when 
the male also returned went for him and furiously drove him 
away. 

Both male and female " dance " occasionally at all times, but 
more especially in the breeding season. The cook bird usually 
starts the performance by picking up a atraw or branch in his bill 
and tben strntting with a dancing motion towards his lady-love. 
When within a few feet of her he bows, throws his head back, 
trumpets, and with wings spread dances a pas seide of half-a-dozen 
steps, each leg lifted high and quiokly into the air, accompanied by 
a hop off the ground ; a few more bowings and tossing of the bead 
follow and then some more dance movements. This may go on for 
a few minutes, the female joining in or not as the mood seizes her, 
and then suddenly both start feeding again. 



(2039) Antigone antlgone sharpei (Blanf,). 
The Burmese Sarus Crane. 

Antigone antigone skarpei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 56. 

The present Sarus Crane takes the plaoe of the preceding race 
in Eastern Assam, Burma, Siam, Cochin China and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The only way in which the haunts of this bird differ from the last 
is that in some districts it breeds in lakes and swamps where there 
is more forest. Two pairs I saw annually in the Lakbimpur district 
nested every year, one in quite a small swamp surrounded by virgin 
forest, the other in a patch of rice cultivation on tbe borders of 
a swamp and also, more or less surrounded by scrub and forest,- _ 

In Assam we found it breeding in June and July, presumably 
hecause the swamps never dry up there and it is safe for the birds 
to commence breeding as soon as the rains start and food is abun- 
dant. In other countries, Burma, Siam, etc., the birds appear to 
breed at the same time as the Indian birds, i. e., in July, August and 
September, Oates, Hop wood and Mackenzie all found them breeding 
in Pegu during these months, and I have bad eggs sent me from 
Laitzin, South of the Chin Hills, taken in August. 

The eggs, either two or one in number, cannot be separated from 
those of the Indian bird. 

Fifteen eggs average 102*5 X 64-9 mm. : maxima 106-8x63-8 and 
104-5x68-2 mm. ; minima 98-5x58*5 mm. 
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As to its breeding habits, all I can say is that it is a much wilder, 
shyer bird than antigvne, and those we saw would never allow a 
close approach, sneaking off the nest long before we could get any- 
where near it. This Crane, when building in swamps, is said to raise 
her nest when heavy rain threatens to flood it jnst as the Indian. 
bird does, for Hume says that he himself has seen " the birds very 
busy raising their nests." 



Suborder O TIDES. 

(BuSTAEDS.) 

Family OTIDIDiE. 

(Bustards.) 

(2043) Choriotis nlgrioeps (Vigors). 
The Gbeat Indian Bustabd. 

Choriotis nigrieeps, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi^ p, Ci. 

This magnificent Bustard occurs in Sind,- the Punjab, East to 
the Jumna River and South to Rajputana, Gnzerat and the Bombay 
Deccan. In all these it is resident and breeds. It straggles over 
a wide area and has even been shot in Bihar in the East and Ceylon 
in the South, but these are Winter wanderers and the aetnal breeding 
limits are roughly those given above. It is possible also that they 
still breed in the Mirzapur district, for Mr, G, 0. Allen thinks that 
this is so. 

It is a bird essentially of wide open plains of a desert or semi- 
desert character. In Jerdon's words, "The Bustard frequents 
bare, open plains, grassy plains interspersed with low bushes, and 
occasionally high grass ramnahs. In the rainy season large numbers 
may be seen together stalking over the undulating plains of the 
Deccan or Central India. A writer in the ' Sporting Review ' 
states his belief that they are never seen in any district that is not 
characterized by hills as well as plains but this I would interpret 
that they do not frequent alluvial plains, but prefer the undulating 
country, for I have seen them on extensive plains where there 
were only a few ridges or eminences, and nothing deserving the name 
of a hill close at hand." 

In Mysore, where they are almost certainly only Winter visitors, 
Sanderson found them plentifully distributed " in open plains in 
the vicinity of scrah-jnngle." It is still apparently not uncommon 
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in Khandesh, And is here sometimes found in cultivated country. 
As regards the site actually occupied by the nest, this varies a good 
deal. Undoubtedly the favourite position is in a grass field, " Berhs " 
as they are locally called, and preferably in a patch of 'grass which 
is not too thick. Hume notes : — " T^he situation varies', sometimes 
the nest is in an open waste, sparsely dotted with a few herhaceous 
shrubs, often in the stubble of the giant bulrush millets, and still 
more often in clumps and patches of high thatching grass, or 
the dense, soft lemon-grass so characteristic alike of the haunts of 
this Bustard and the Houbara." 

Harrington Bulkley, who found more eggs of the Bustard than 
anyone else has ever done with the exception perhaps of Khan 
Nizam-oo-din Khan, informed me that he took nearly all his 
eggs in grass-land. Here and there the grass was very dense and 
long, hut the eggs were all laid where it was thinner and only some 
3 or 4 feet high. All his eggs were taken in the vicinity of Kharagoda 
in Guzerat, and the Khan, who took over a hundred eggs of this 
Bustard round ahout Arneewalla, in Sirsa, also says that " the 
eggs were discovered in waste gronnd, rather' high and dry, dotted 
over with tufts of a species of lemon-grass." 

The normal breeding season is July to Septemher, hut hirds seem 
to breed off and on at all times of the year. Khan Nizaon-oo-din 
Khan took most eggs in these months but also in each month March 
to June. Harrington Bulkley also found more eggs in the normal 
breeding months than in the others, but found one or more eggs 
in each month from October to June except January and, on the 
27th of this month, Kemp took an egg in the Eann of Cutch. 

Only one egg is laid, and when two are found close together they 
are almost certainly the produce of two hirds. Once the Khan 
found two eggs together but one was on one side of a tuft of lemon- 
grass and the second on the other side, while in two other cases 
two eggs were found just a yard or so apart. 

Harrington Bulkley once found two eggs actually together, within 
a few inches, hut even these he believes to have been laid hy two 
birds. 

The eggs are quite typical Bustard's eggs. In shape they vary 
from rather broad to fairly long ovals, the smaller end very little 
different to the larger. The texture is extremely elose, hard and 
rather fine for so big an egg; the surface is smooth, sometimes with 
a slight gloss, sometimes with the gloss highly developed. 

The Khan ohtained a really wonderful series of the eggs of this 
species and, among the eggs taken by him, there are many types and 
exceptionally coloured eggs such as I have seen nowhere else. The 
great majority of eggs are olive, olive-brown, sometimes with a very 
faint tinge of yellowish, and sometimes almost pure brown. The 
whole surface is faintly flecked, blotched or smudged with darker 
tinted marks of the same colour as the ground. Occasionally these 
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may be fairly well defined, but on most eggs they are very faint and 
in many obsolete or absent. 

Some of the queer -coloured eggs taken by Khan Nizam-oo-din 
Khan are described by Hume as follows : — " The first of these has 
a •bluisb-green ground, thinly spotted and blotched with deep 
umber-brown, and towards one end there is a pretty conspicuous 
zone of spots and bloteb.es, most of a pale purplish- brown. The 
next egg is a pale olive- brown, with more of a greenish than a brownish 
tinge, clouded, spotted, blotched and streaked, but everywhere 
thinly, with brown, only slightly darker than the colour of the egg, 
but altogether an umber instead of the olive of the ground. The 
next is a yellowish stene- colour, pretty thickly, but very faintly, 
clouded and streaked with a deeper and slightly redder tint. 

" The next egg has but very little gloss and is a nearly uniform 
dark olive -brown, with only the faintest traces here and there of 
streaks of a darker tint. The uext is an excessively glossy egg, 
of the same colour, everywhere thickly clouded and mottled with 
a slightly darker and more ruddy shade of brown. The last egg is 
of much the same colour as the preceding ; there is a conspicuous 
cap of nearly confluent clouds and blotches of a redder brown tban 
tiie ground of the egg." 

Yet another beautiful type I have seen is a truly cyanic egg, 
the whole surface a pale unspotted glossy blue. 

Eighty-eight eggs average 79*4x59-6 mm.: maxima 88-7X 
61*0 mm. and 80-5x61-3 mm.; minima 68-0x55*5 and 82-5X 
53-5 mm. 

This Bustard is — like all other Bustards — really polygamous, and 
its display has been deseribed both by Jerdon and Hume. The 
former says : — " At the breeding season the male struts about on 
some eminence pu fling out the feathers of his neck and breast, 
expanding his tail and ruffling his wings, uttering now and then a 
low, deep moaning call heard a great way off." 

Hume comments on this : — " The way in whicb the male expands 
the throat at times during the breeding season is most remarkable. 
First the male begins to strut about holding his bead up as higb 
as if he wished te lift himself off his feet. Tben after a few turns 
he puffs ont the upper part of his throat under the jaws, then draws 
it in again, thenjmffs it out again and so on, two, three or four times, 
and then suddenly out goes the whole throat down to the breast, 
and that part of it next the latter swells more and more, his tail, 
already cocked, begins to turn right back, over tbe back, and the 
lower throat-bag gets bigger and bigger and longer and. longer, 
until it looks to be within 6 inches of the ground. All the feathers 
of the throat stand out, and looked at in front he seems to have a 
huge bag covered with feathers hanging down between his legs, 
wbich wabbles about as he struts here and there with wings partly 
unclosed, and occasional sharp snappings of the bill. From time 
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to time he utters a deep moan and stands quite still, and then off 
he struts again close up to the female, and then away from her. 
On hoth occasions I have seen these antics the excitement seemed 
gradually to relax, and no connubialities resulted. 'Whether this 
is usually a prelude to such or a^ere nautch for the edification 
of the female I cannot tell, but I am inclined to believe the latter." 



{2045) Sypheotides Indlca (Miller). 
The Lessee Florican or Likh:. 
Sypheotides indica, Pauim B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 69. 

The breeding range of this little Bustard as defined in the ' Fauna ' - 
is " South-Eastern Punjab, Guzerat and South Sind through 
Rajputana, Deccan and Western Central India to North Mysore 
and Madras." Outside this area they occur less commonly and 
less regularly. To the East it ocours and has been obtained by 
O'Donel as far as 50°, East of the Teesta ; it has also been known 
to occur and to breed as far South as Trichinopoli. Other places as 
■wide apart as the Nilgiris and the Valley of Nepal have heen visited 
hy this Florican, though there is no record of its hreeding. 

Hume considered it to be partially migratory, and says : — " Al- 
though a certain number arc probably permanent residents of 
Khandesh, Nasik and Ahmednagar, the real home of the Lesset* 
Florican is in the drier portions of the Peninsula, lying east of the 
Western Ghats and south and east of the Godavari. 

"It is of course confined to plains and open country, and does 
not ascend any of the hills, though a single specimen was once killed, 
I hear, on the slopes of the Nilgiris, between Neddiwatam and 
Pykarra. ; 

" During the rains, when it breeds, although many breed in the 
Deccan, as, for instance, about Sholapur, the majority I think move 
northwards and westwards, extending over the western parts of the 
Central Provinces, the Central India Agency, the southern and 
central portions of Rajputana, Khandesh, Guzerat, Cuteh, Khati- 
awar and northern Sind." 

In 'Game-Birds' {vol. ii, pp. 203-5, 1921) I have given "the 
places where it has occurred oasually at great length, hut these 
are not in the normal breeding area and need not be repeated here. 
The breeding ground of the Likh is never, I believe, in really desert 
or hare country, and it prefers above all others situations large 
expanses of grass-land where the grass may be anything from 
3 to 5 feet high, and especially in &g " Bhira," where there are some 
thinly grown spaces in which they can move about easily. They 
are often found in grain crops of various sorts and even in green 
crops and occasionally in thin scruh- and bush-jungle. 
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The nest is merely a natural hollow, or one scratched in the soil 
by the birds, in among the roots of the grass, Wenden found the 
eggs laid in hollows washed out by the rains in the roots of tufts, 
but other eggs found by him were just laid on the bare ground in 
open spaces. When they breed in scrub, which is not often, the 
eggs are placed under the shelter of a bush just on the ground with 
no neat. Of course when they are laid in hollows these sometimes 
contain scraps of sorts, though these are not placed there by the birds. 
Alexander says that they prefer to other places thin grass near 
water, but no one else appears to have noticed their predUection for 
water. 

The months in which most eggs are laid are August and September 
and a good many in late July and October. Other birds may be 
found laying at odd times up to January. In Khatiawar the birds 
sometimes commence breeding rather earlier, and Fenton says that 
■ they arrive in Jnne for breeding purposes m great numbers. In the 
Vidal Collection I found a single egg marked Malda, Bengal, and a 
note m his diary to say that it was taken on the 12th March. The 
time is unusual and the place is the farthest East that the bird has 
ever been known to breed. 

The number of eggs laid is nearly always four, rarely three or five. 
Wenden, in Sholapur, found two eggs only in a nest and, though he 
waited, no more were laid. Alexander in the same place found 
" three to five," while Rhodes Morgan again notes that " two is the 
usual number." 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the Little Bustard. 
In shape they are spheroidal, occasionally one end a trifle pointed. 
The texture is fine, close and hard, the surface very glossy and 
the shell very strong. 

In colour the majority of eggs might be described as olive-grey ; 
others are olive, olive- brown or brown, and some Hume describes 
as " clear, almost sap-green." Occasionally one finds a clutch 
almost stone- coloured, and I have one very beantiful pair which 
is a pale green-grey, almost silver-green-grey. 

The markings are never bold and generally consist of feeble 
blotches, often rather longitudinal in character, of a rather darker, 
and sometimes a more reddish, hrown than the ground-colour. They 
are always rather sparse, though less so on the larger end than 
elsewhere, and in some eggs almost indistinguishable from the 
ground itself. In only one pair of eggs have I seen the markings 
contrasting at all boldly with the ground. 

Fifty-seven eggs average 49-1x41-3 mm.; maxima 52-0x42-8 
and 49*0X44-0 mm.; minima 46-2x89-2 mm. 

The Lesser Florican seems to he neither monogamons nor poly- 
gamous, but absolutely indiscriminate in its love affairs. The 
females during the breeding season and before they have settled 
down to egg-laying and its' attendant duties probably wander 
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about a good deal, while the cock bird seems to stay in one place 
and endeavours to attract the females to him. This he does by 
leaping into the air some height above the surrounding grass or 
bushes in a manner which has often been described. Davidson 
writes (Hume's 'Nests and Eggs.'Vol. in, p , 381} about the cock 
birds : — " Their whereabouts is generally easily discovered by their 
frog-like call, and their occasional sudden jumps up into the air. 
They do not seem to call much when the sun is bright, but chiefly 
in the morning and on cloudy days. I am inclined to consider 
these sudden flights as simply one of those bridal displays so common 
in the males, especially in gallinaceous birds." 

Wenden watched the birds for some time, and narrates how he 
saw the performance : " From the tree in which I sat with my 
binoculars, I saw her running rapidly from the dense Karda, across 
the open and into the sandy patch in which was her egg. Here 
she moved ahout for some minutes feeding, aud every now and then 
she sprang into the air with a low clucking cry, which was answered 
by the male bird from the Karda, though I could not see him. 
Then, as though a sudden thought had struck her, she darted to 
her nest, and after one or two springs and walking round and round 
the egg she squatted and deposited another. While she sat she 
was quite silent, but the male bird, who had now advanced closer 
to me, kept springing in the air and crying continually. The operai- 
tion of laying the egg seemed to last about 20 minutes, — i. e. from 
the time she sat to the time she rose ; and having made another 
spring or two, walked round the eggs and then made straight tracks 
for the dense grass where the male bird was calhng." 

He adds later that he again " saw both birds spring several times 
silently " when disturhed by a man with cattle. 

Other observers say that the jumping is confined to the male bird. 
Davidson says he has seen but one female jump, and that might 
have been a young male in immatnre plumage. Alexander also 
notes: — "The mating season commences at the close of August 
or the beginning of September, at which time the male bird begins 
to jump in the grass. This jumping is almost entirely confined 
to the male bird, and ceases as soon as the mating season is- oyer. 
The act of jumping is always accompanied by a call, very like a 
frog's croak." 

Jerdon says that the male bird generally conducts his perform- 
ance from some elevated ground and that they are very pugnacious, 
two cocks engaged in battle being so ahsorhedin it. that they allowed 
him to approach within 30 yards before ceasing, 

Eulkley told me incnbation took about three weeks. 
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Houbaropsis bengalensis. 

The B eh gal Florican. 



(2046) Houbaropsis bengalensis bengalensis (Gmelin). 
The Bengal Florican. 

Houbaropsis bzngaUnsia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 71. 

Delacour and Jabouille having separated the bird found by them 
in Cochin China under the name of H. b. blandini, our bird has to 
bear a trinomial, while its habitat is restricted accordingly. 

It is found in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Oude, extending as far 
West as the Kuman Terai , East it occurs in the districts of Oommilla 
and Chittagong East of the Bay of Bengal. 

This Florican is found only in the enormous grass " churs " on 
"the banks of the Ganges, Brahmapootra and other great rivers 
traversing the provinces referred to above or in the vast stretches 
of grass- land running along the base ofthe foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
So far as I know it is in these alone that it breeds, and though it 
enters cultivation of all sorts it is only for the purpose of feeding. 

In the Surrma Valley it is rare and possibly only a casual visitor, 
but in the Brahmapootra Valley it is still common in many places 
on the South of the river. In most Bengal districts it has become 
rare or entirely absent owing to the encroachment of villages and 
cultivation replacing so much ofthe grass-land. 

The great majority of birds breed in grass areas at considerable 
distances from villages and cultivated fields. Perhaps more birds 
breed in the huge grass plains, interrupted hy swamps, which 
occupy so much of the districts of Kamroop and Goalpara North 
of the Brahmapootra, than anywhere else. At the same time the 
first clutch of eggs I ever took was found for me by a Milrir in Sadya. 
They were laid in a hare patch of an extensive field of grass close 
to a village, the cattle and buffaloes of whicb had regnlarly fed over it. 
In consequence the grass was neither very thick nor very high 
and was cut up in all directions hy cattle-paths worn by the animals 
as they fed. 

Very different to the above nest so close to a village were the sites 
ehosen by the hirds laying the eggs which were comprised in a 
wonderful series taken for me hy an Indian friend in Goalpara. 
With the eggs he sent mea letter, which runs as follows : — "AFlorican 
only lays two eggs in the breeding season (April and May). Dense 
forests infested with ferocious animals, scarcely trodden by men, 
are places where the eggs are laid on the ground. The bird takes 
great precautions to conceal her eggs, and you can hardly fiud 
any eggs within a quarter of a mile from the place where a Florican 
is seen to rise when first disturbed. She creeps through the forest 
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unobserved to a great distance to lay her eggs. ■ A very careful 
and extensive search is required to discover them." The forest my 
friend alludes to is, of course, of grass, in places 10 feet bigh, but 
generally only 3 or 1 feet high where the birds breed. The dangers 
are not exaggerated, for one of my best collectors was killed by a 
tiger when engaged upon markirfg down nests of the Florican, and 
others also had narrow escapes from other animals. 

Hodgson gave a capital risum6 of this bird's breeding, although 
most of it was collated from what his collectors told him : " The 
Florican is neither polygamous nor monogamous, nor migratory 
nor solitary. These birds, dwell permanently and always breed in 
the districts they frequent, and they dwell also socially, but with 
a rigorous separation of the sexes. Four to eight are always found 
in the same vicinity, though seldom very close together, and the 
males are invariably and entirely apart from the females after they 
have grown up. Even in the season of love the intercourse of the 
sexes amongst adults is quite transitory and is conducted without 
any of that jealousy and pugnacity which so eminently distin- 
guish most birds at that period. 

" In the Reason of love the troops of males and females come into 
the same neighbourhood, but without mixing. A male that is 
amorously disposed steps forth, and by a variety of very singular 
proceedings, quite analogous to human singing and dancing, recom- 
mends himself to tbe neighbouring bevy of females. He rises 
perpendicularly in the air, humming in a peculiar tone and flapping 
his wings. He lets himself sink after he has risen some 15 or 20 
yards, and again he rises and again falls in the same manner and 
with the same strange utterance, and thus perhaps five or six times, 
when one of the females steps forward and with her he commences 
a courtship in the manner of a turkey-cock, by trailing his wmgs 

and raising and spreading his tail, humming all the time as before. 

• "The procreative instinct having been satisfied, the female 
retires into deep grass cover, and there, at the root of a thick tuft 

of grass, with very little semblance of a nest, she deposits two 

eggs, never more, never less. 

" The fem&le sits on her eggs about a month and the young can 

follow her very soon after they chip the egg. 

" In a month they are ahle to fly, and they remain with the 

mother for nearly a year or until the procreative impulse is again 

felt by her, when she drives off the long since fully grown young. 

Two females commonly hreed near each other and thus the coveys 

usually consistof four to six birds. The Florican breeds but once 

a year in June-July." 

In Pumea and Malda Shillingford ohfcained eggs in June, and 

"Whymper took eggs in that month and helieves it is the usual 

month for the birds to lay in. 
In Assam June-July are certainly not the breeding months. 

I have taken eggs as early as the 28th Fehruary and, while most 

are laid in March and April, a few may alse be obtained in May 
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and June. The only eggs recorded in July were four eggs well 
covered with water in flooded grass-land. These were found by a 
friend when out after tiger, and had probably been laid not later 
tban the middle of June when the water rose. 

Out of eighty-four eggs recorded by me and found in Assam no- 
less than fifty-nine were taken in March and April. 

The number of eggs laid is invariably two ; I have never seen or 
heard of three being laid, while the Indian collectors say that some- 
times one only is incubated. 

In shape the eggs are typically very, regular ovals, the two ends 
being almost equal. In proportion of length to breadth they vary 
cof/siderably, but in other respects very little^ The texture is fine, 
close and very hard, but the shell is not thick. The surface ia very 
highly glossed. 

In colour the eggs are very like those of the Great and Little 
Bustards. The ground-colour is olive-green or olive-brown, in some 
the green predominating, in others the brown, while a few eggs are 
brown with no tinge of olive at all. I have also seen a few eggs 
which might be termed sap-green with no tinge of brown, but these 
are rare. Occasionally there is a yellow tinge, hut this also is excep- 
tional. The markings consist of scanty and generally faint freckles,, 
splashes and blotches, usually longitudinal in character, of brown 
and purple-brown, rather more numerous at the larger end than 
elsewhere. The intense gloss makes any of these eggs handsome,, 
and occasional eggs, especially the green ones with the blotches 
darker than usual, are very handsome. 

One hundred eggs average 64*3x45*8 mm. : maxima 76-6x46-1 
and 67-0x48-0 mm. ; minima 60-4x45-0 and 57-9x42-5 mm. 

The nests are very hard to find, as the hen hird never gives them 
away, but nearly always rises a couple of hundred yards from the 
intruder, while the enormous areas of grass she often selects to nest 
in makes marking down the point when she does show herself 
very difficult. My men used to work with little flags on sticks 
7 or 8 feet long. When a hird rose one flag was immediately stuck 
in the ground where the man was standing and another as near the 
point as possible whence the bird rose. Somewhere in a direct 
line between these two the neat and eggs probably lay. 

There is little one can add to what Hodgson has said about their 
nuptial performances, but from what I have seen I do not think 
they are pugnacious. The male performs his leaps and dances 
and the female when she feels so inclined goes to him and accepts^ 
his attentions, after which neither bird displays the slightest further 
interest in the other. Should she again desire the male and the 
same bird is nearest she visits him, but if another is noarer he takes 
the place of the first. I think this often occurs, as in one patch of 
grass in the hreeding season two or more males may be displaying 
and two or more females watching them. 

Hodgson says that incubation takes about a montb, and this is- 
confirmed by native observers. It is, however, rather difficult to> 
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estimate, as I have often seen a considerable difference in the state 
of incubation in a pair of eggs, and it would appear tbat the two 
are usually laid at considerable intervals, possibly the second after 
three or even four days lapse. This would infer that the female 
commences incubation the day tiie first egg is laid^ but this is not 
always so, as I have also oftert found both eggs' in exactly the 
same condition of incubation, and I have known females visit and 
accept the male after one or two eggs had been laid. 



Order IX. CHARADR1IFORMES. 
Suborder O TI-L IMIC O LM. 

(StOHE-PlO VEILS.) 

Family BURHINID^ *. 

(Stone-Plo vers . ) 

Burhjnus oedlonemus (Linn.). 
The Stone- Ploveb. 

(2047) Burhiaus cedicaemus indicus (Salvadori). 
The Indian Stone-Plover. 
Burhinus oedicnemua indicus, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd e<l, vol. vi, p. 77. 

This bird, which is a near relation of the one which in England 
rejoices in the names of Thick-knee, Goggle-eyed, Stone or Norfolk 
Plover, is found all over India except Sind, the Mekran and Balu- 
chistan ; it occurs also in Ceylon, Burma, South- West and Central 
Siam. 

Most often, I think, our Indian bird selects dry open country in 
which to breed, but it will not be found m the most arid desert tracts 
where there is no cover. It chooses open wastes witb patches of 
grass, a little bush or scrub-jungle or even such as are nearly entirely 
overgrown with one or the other. It also breeds frequently in fallow 
or cultivated land near such wastes, sometimes in those ploughed 
but in which no crops have yet started growing and, also, though 
rarely, sometimes actually in growing orops. In the North-West 
of India, as Hume says, the favourite site for a nest is in a Mango- 
orchard where the grass or undergrowth has heen left standing 

* As (Edicnemw is antedated by Burhinits as a generic, name, the name for 
the Family must be Burhinidse. " 
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and is fairly thick. In one such orchard Hume found no less than 
thirteen nests, while there were other birds present which would 
probably have nested and laid later on. 

Sometimes also this Plover breeds on sand-banks in rivers or on 
tbeir sandy shores, but nearly always wbere there is some cover. 
Wherever it hreeds it seems to prefer to lay its eggs under the 
shelter of cover of some sort, a small or hig bush, a tuft of grass or 
bunch of weeds, a prickly Euphorbia or a few wisps of Mare's-tails, 
and tbree out of four nests will be fonnd so protected. Even in 
ploughed fields or in waste ground the eggs are usually under the 
sbeher of a clod or stone, but at other times they are placed quite 
in the open. Thus Blewitt saya of one nest, " a bare, open 
plain was the situation chosen," while I have myself taken eggs 
from shingle beds with no vegetation and others from a ploughed 
field with no cover of any sort. 

The nest is merely a scrape in the ground, generally scratched 
out by tbe birds, but sometimes a natural one. There is no lining 
except for such oddments as fall or are blown into the hollow. 

The breeding season is a long one. Most eggs are laid in ApriL 
and May, the two hottest and driest months, but I have eggs in my 
own. series taken in every month from January to July ; Hume 
took two eggs in August, and I have known another pair taken in 
October. In Ceylon Parker states that they breed from May to 
October. 

Tbe normal clutch is undoubtedly two eggs only and I have 
never taken three. Hume, however, found ahout one clutch in 
ten of this numher ; Jerdon also says they sometimes lay three, and 
Blewitt found a nest with three eggs near Hansie. Other collectors 
all speak of two eggs only ; thus Marshall in Saharunpore ; Beavan 
in Manbhoom ; Butler near Deesa ; Brooks near Etawah ; Jesse 
round Lucknow ; Coltart, Inglis, Lindsey Smith, Harvey and others 
in Bihar ; Primrose in Kurseong, and Whymper in Kuman never 
fonnd more than two eggs, and I still think three must be quite an 
abnormal number. 

The eggs are very handsome as a series, much more so than those 
of the British hird, but otherwise practically every egg can be matched 
except in size. The ground-colour varies from a pale yellowish, 
creamy or greyish-white to a warm huff or cream. The markings 
vary a good deal but, generally, consist of large and small blotches 
and smndges of brown and blackish- brown, sometimes with a 
strong tinge of purple or reddish, while the secondary markings, 
of the same character, are of neutral tint or grey. In some eggs 
the blotches are very large and comparatively few, in others quite 
small and numerous. Occasionally the specks and blotches are 
mixed with short hair-lines and hieroglyphics, and in a very few 
eggs the markings consist entirely of these. A very queer pair taken 
hy Brooks has one egg pale grey with, tiny specks of reddish-brown 
scattered over it, while the second egg is a very deep dull buff, the 
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whole surface mottled finely with blackish-browm and dull grey. 
These eggs, now in my collection, are probably those referred to by 
Hume on p. 333, ' Nests and Eggs,' 2nd ed. Occasionally eggs 
have the markings chestnut in colour, and these are very handsome. 

The < texture is moderately fine, the shell fragile in proportion 
to its size and the surface smooth Vbut glossless, or nearly so. 

Iu shape the eggs vary from broad to long ovals, generally quite 
obtuse at the smaller end, rarely rather pointed. 

Sixty-eight eggs average 47-6x34*7 mm. : maxima 52-0x34*2 
aud 48-1 X 36-2 mm. ; minima 44-Ox 34-0 and 50-3X 32*0 mm. 

The birds pair for life and the male is a good husband and father, 
hut he does not help in incubation. The female sits fairly closely, 
but generally sneaks away from her nest while the intruder ie still 
a hundred yards or so away from her. She often leaves the eggs 
during the wanner hours of the day if they are effectively shaded but, 
if exposed to the hot sun, she either sits on or beside them, shielding 
tbem with outstretched wing. The young when born are very 
helpless compared with the young of Plovers and Waders, and it is 
some days before they can take care of themselves. 



(2048) Burhinus cedJcnemus astutus Hartert. 
The Persian Stone-Ploveb. 
ButMmiw cedicnemiis astatwa, Fauna. B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed, vol, vi, p. 79, 

This Stone-Plover comes within Indian limits in Mekran, Sind 
and along tbe Baluchistan and Afghan frontiers. Outside India 
it is found in Turkestan, Mesopotamia and Persia. 

This race breeds in even more desert country than the Indian 
form but, with this exception, there is little more one can note about 
it. It is very common in many — perhaps most — parts of Sind, where 
Harrington Bulkley, Scrope Doig and Eares have taken many 
nests round Karachi and elsewhere. Bulkley told me that the eggs 
he found were nearly always placed under the protection of some 
tuft of withered grass or under a small busb, and he even found them 
breeding in quite thick tamarisk-scrub. Rattray found them 
breeding near Dera Ismail Khan " on ground among stony, broken 
low hills, under small thorn- bushes." In Mesopotamia Pitman and 
Aid worth found the eggs laid on sun-baked mud- flats. 

The nest is the usual unlined scrape in the ground. 

The eggs are indistinguishable from those of our Indian bird 
except that, as one would expect, they average larger. 

Fifteen eggs average 48-7x36*5 mm. : maxima 51-2x37-4 and 
40-Ox 38-0 mm, ; minima 46-6X 36-5 and 48-Ox 35-0 mm. 

Ticehnrst says (Ibis, 1923, p. 648) : — " The few I saw were nearly 
trodden on or flushed by beaters when out shooting,!' So apparently 
this race is less easily frightened than is tbe common. race. 
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(2049) Esaeus recuivirostrls (Cuvier). 
The Great Stoke-Ploves. 

Esaeus recuTVtrostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 80. 

The Great Stone-Plover is found over practically the whole of 
Ceylon, India, and Burma, extending to Hadrian. 

This Plover normally breeds only where there are large rivers, 
making its nest on sand-hanks, shingle and sand-islands in the river- 
beds and, occasionally, in small sandy or shingly inlets running into 
thd fields on either side. 

Wait found a nest with two eggs on a small island in the Minneri 
Tank, a piece of water of about 4,000 acres in Polan Nasawa in 
the North-East Province of Ceylon, where it was breeding in the 
company of some Swallow- Plovers. 

Marshall by mistake recorded it breeding on a plonghed field, 
and Bingham also recorded finding two eggs at " the edge of a 
ploughed field close to the Ganges, while Oates says that he found 
at Pegu " a nest on May let with two fresh eggs in fallow-land." 
Later Marshall found he had mistaken the eggs of the Common 
Indian Stone-Plover for those of this species, and it is possible 
Bingham and Oates made the same mistake. 

In Assam, on the Brahmapootra and its tributaries, they nearly 
always selected shingle-beds in which to scratch out the shallow, 
unlined hollow which serves as a nest. Occasionally, however, 
they were laid on the hare sand, and over most of India and Burma 
sand or shingle seems to serve their purpose equally well. They 
seem to have a curious liking for the eompany of the Swallow- 
Plover, Most of the eggs I have found have been on sand and 
shingle-hanks where these little hirds also had colonies hreeding. 
Jesse near Lucknow, Bethain on the Sutlej, Hop wood on the Chind- 
win, Wait in Ceylon and other ohservers elsewhere have remarked 
on these two species breeding in company. Of course they some- 
times also breed on banks occupied by other hirds, such as the 
Spur-winged Plover, the Black-bellied Tern and so on, but with 
none so regularly as with the tiny Swallow -Plover. 

As a rule I think the scrape is made where there is no shelter 
of any sort, and generally rather low down near the water, so that 
any sudden rise drowns them out. One pair of eggs I found on 
a shingle on the Pobha River in Assam on the 17th April some 
5 or 6 feet from the edge of the stream had 10 feet of water rushing 
over them the same evening. 

The hreeding season is very restrieted and nearly every egg is 
laid between the 15th February and the 15th April, while in the 
North-West, where the dry season lasts longer, I have had eggs taken 
in May, though these may have heen second laying to replace others 
lost or destroyed. As the eggs have to be hatched, a matter of 
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over three weeks, and the young sufficiently advanced to move 
about, early breeding is essential and, even then, early rainfall 
causes enormous loss of their eggs by flooding the riyers before they 
have had time to hatch. 

Two eggs only are laid and, so far as I know, never three or one. 
The birds do not breed in colonies, but two or three pairs may 
sometimes be found breeding on the same bank or island. 

In texture the eggs resemble those of the smaller Stone-Plover, 
but in shape they are proportionately longer. 

In colour and markings they closely resemble the eggs of Burhinus 
but, taken as a series, eggs marked with lines, scrolls and hiero- 
glyphics rather than with h letches are proportionately more 
numerous. At the same time some eggs are blotched very boldly 
and handsomely. 

A rather exceptional pair has the ground a warm buff, the whole 
surface freely blotched all over with small rather long blotches of 
light chocolate-brown. 

Sixty eggs average 54-4x41*0 mm.: maxima 57*1x43*0 and 
55-1x43-8 mm. ; minima. 50-1x39*0 and 53-2x38-1 mm. 



Orthoramphus magnirostris. 

The Australian Stone-Ploveb. 

(2050) Orthoramphus magnirostris magnirostris (Vieill.). 

The Australian Stone-Ploveb. 

Orthoramphiis magnirostris maffnirostris, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nded. vol. vi, 
p. 81. 

Within our limits this, 'the largest of the Stone-Plovers, is found 
in the Andamans and in the islands of the Mergui Archipelago 
(Kloss). Thence, unless one splits up the species, according to 
Mathews, into many races, it extends through the Malay States 
aud the islands to Australia. If races are accepted this bird would 
bear the name scommopkorus of Oberholser, given to the Tamhilan 
Islands form, which seems to be identical with the present bird, or 
neglectus of (fide Mrs. Meinertzhagen) Mathews. 

The eggs of this bird have only been taken hy Hume on the 
Little Cocos, by Wood- Mason near Port Blair and by Monsieur Bonig 
on Cinque Island. In Australia, of course, the egg has been taken 
several times, though considered a rarity and hard to get. 

Unlike our Great Stone-Plover, which frequents rivers, this 
Plover is purely a coastal hird, scratching a hollow for its egg — it 
only lays one — just above high-water mark on the sea-shpre. No 
nest is constructed, a hollow being made either in the debris on the 
high-water line or on the shingle and sand just-abo.ve it. 
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The breeding season in the Andamans is March and April, so 
far as is known at present. In Australia they apparently breed 
from August to November. 

The eggs generally have a -white, creamy or very pale buff ground 
handsomely blotched and spotted with black or brownish- black, 
with secondary or subsurface markings of neutral tint or inky- 
grey. In a few eggs the secondary markings are more numerous 
than the primary, but in most the reverse obtains. In one or two 
eggs the markings are small and very scanty, in most large, bold 
and fairly plentiful. Two eggs are different to all the rest. The 
ground is a very pale yellowish-stone and the whole surface is pro- 
fusely covered with blotches and mottlmgs of grey-brown and pale 
grey. Most of the markings are small and smudgy, a few rather 
larger. I should note, however, that Mr. Charles Orton thinks 
that it is possible that these eggs may be those of another similar 
Stone-Plover whose normal eggs are of this type. AH the Andaman 
eggs are of the first description given above. 

Fifteen eggs average 63-7 X 45*0 mm. : maxima 68*5x44*3 and 
64-2x47-1 mm. ; minima 60-2x42-8 mm. A pigmy egg measures 
54-3x41-0 mm. 



Suborder LARO -LIMICOLJE. 

Family GLAREOLIDJE. 

(Coursers and SwaUjOW- Plovers.) 

Subfamily CURSORIIN.E. 

(Coursers.) 

(2052) Cursorins coromandelious (Gmelin). 

The Indian Courser. 

Cursorius corOTtiandelicus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 86. 

The Indian Courser is found in the drier, more open and desert 
portions of Northern Ceylon and all India, from Sind to Western 
Bengal. It is, of course, absent from the wettest and most heavily 
forested areas, but is common in the deforested areas in Travancore, 
becoming rare on the Malabar coast. It occurs in Cutch, the North- 
West Provinces and in Rajputana, but is said generally not to 
be found in the purely desert portions. As regards Sind, however, 
Ticehnrst remarks (Ibis, 1923, p. 649) :— " In the desert parts of 
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Lower Sind it is quite common, but is Tather patchily distributed. 
Round Karachi it may be met with in winter on the bare desert, 
and it seems to prefer the more stony parts, while in similar country 
between Jhimpir and the Indus I found it abundant in the breeding 
season." 

This Courser is a hird of wide ''open spaces, bare fields and fallow 
ground and, like all other Coursers, is never found in forest or in 
green cover and but rarely in scrub that is at all thick. Hume re- 
marks that while the Cream-coloured Courser is a bird of areas 
with a rainfall of 15 inches or less, this bird is an inhabitant of those 
districts with a rainfall between 15 and 45 inches. Roughly this 
means that on the whole it is a breeding bird on dork lands, not 
on sandy deserts. The nidification of the two Coursers give a 
very fine example of adaptation to their surroundings. The Cream- 
coloured Courser lays eggs yellow-grey in colour on a yellow-grey 
sand, the Indian Courser lays a very dark blotchy egg on a dark 
soil. There is no pretence of a nest ; the eggs are just laid on the 
ground, sometimes in a hollow, sometimes on the flat, but of lining 
there is no sign and of protection generally none, though a few 
eggs may he deposited where a bush or tuft of grass to some extent 
keeps off the midday sun . 

Wenden says : — " The eggs are deposited upon the ground with- 
out the slightest sign of nest, and in the barest and most open plain." 
Marshall (C. H. T.) writes : — ■" There are few more difficult eggs to 
find than those of tbis Courser. The eggs are laid on the bare 
earth where there is no grass, and so like are they to their surroundings 
that, although within 3 yards of a couple of eggs, we were for some 
time unable to make out their whereabouts." 

Pitman found it breeding freely near Dera Ismail Khan, all his 
eggs being found on " black broken ground, sometimes rocky, but 
generally fallow, the eggs so like their surroundings that they could 
only be found hy watching the birds on to them." 

Bulkley took many nests near Kharagoda in Cutch, but " always 
on dark soil," Even in Travancore, where Stewart took many 
eggs, and on the Malabar coast, where he found a pair, he says : 
" eggs laid in tbe debris and among stones just like the eggs and 
very difficult to find." 

In the Central Provinces McArthur found them common near Sirsa, 
but " almost impossible to find tbe eggs, as they are laid without 
any nest, in the bare ploughed fields," 

It is unnecessary to add to the above notes, which may be sum- 
marized as showing that the ground selected is bare dark earth, 
ploughed and fallow fields, or, where these are not available, on 
shingly coasts where the debris and stones are simulated very closely 
by the eggs themselves. 

The breeding season in Central India appears to be from April 
to June, in Western India from March to July, and in Travancore 
May to July, while in Rajputana, round about Kotali, Livesey found 
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eggs from March to May. In Sholapur Wenden took eggs as late 
ae July and Davidson found them breeding from March to August. 

The eggs are very handsome. The ground-colour varies from a 
pale yellowish- stone to a rich yellow-buff, and the markings consist 
of blotches and smears or endless twisted lines and scriggles of black 
which cover the greater part of the surface. In some eggs the blotches 
outnumber the lines and in a few there are no lines, and in these 
the blotches stand out very boldly. In many other eggs there are no 
blotches and all lines, while in others again the markings aie mostly 
large smears. In most eggs there are underlying blotches and 
lines of leaden-grey, but these are always very subordinate to the 
black. Occasionally the markings are more brown than true black, 
and I have seen one clutch in which they are reddish -brown. 

I have seen no eggs which bear any colour resemblance to the 
eggs of Cnrsorius cursor beyond character and texture. In shape 
i they are hroad blunt ovals, the texture fine hut not close, and the 
surface, though smooth, not glossy. 

Sixty eggs average 30-4 X 24-1 mm. : maxima 34-1x23-9 and 
31-5x26-1 mm. ; minima 28-2x23-1 aud 30-2x22-1 mm. 

So far as I am aware only the female incubates, though the oock 
bird is said to stay by the neat when his wife is sitting. Unlike the 
Cream-coloured Courser she often sits very close and only creeps 
away at the last moment. 



(2053) Rhlnoptilus bitorquatus Blyth. 
The Two -barred Courser. 
Rhinoptilw bii&rqiHtfus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 88. 

This Courser is found in the country from the Godavery Valley 
to the neighbourhood of Madras. Jerdon discovered it in Nellore 
and also saw it at Cuddapah, while Blanford ohtained it at Sironeha 
on the Godavery and again at Bhadraehalam . Finally Howard 
Campbell, in 1900, saw it at Anantpur, much farther West. 

Unlike other Coursers this bird is said to frequent thin scruh or 
decidnous hush-jungle rather than entirely open plains. 

All that is known about its breeding is a note by a writer in ' The 
Asian ' newspaper (I unfortunately have not got the date) about 
1895, describing the finding of the eggs on the hare ground in thin 
scrub-jungle. The eggs are described as having a bright ' yellow 
ground-colour almost obliterated with black scrawls, patches and 
spots — that is to say, exactly like those of the Indian Courser. They 
were said to have been, laid on the bare ground, two in number, 
quite unconcealed. 

The description, it may be noted, makes the eggs out to be very 
like the known eggs of an African species. 
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Glareola pratiocola. ' 

The Collared Pratincole. ' 

(2054) Glareola pralincola pratincola (Linn.). 
The CollareI) Pratincole. 

Qlareola pratincola pratincola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 89. 

Within Indian limits this Pratincole breeds in Sind, on the Mekran 
coast and possibly in Rajputana. Outside India it is found over 
South Europe, Central and West Asia. 

The breeding grounds selected by this Pratincole are almost 
invariably dark-coloured waste lands, the dark mud, caked and 
burnt by the snn, round lakes and swamps, or ploughed and fallow 
fields. In the majority of cases the ground is without vegetation 
of any kind, even withered grass or stunted scrub and bushes, hut 
in some instances they breed in fields of short stubble. 

Ludlow sent me a very fine series of eggs from the Sanmeaiii 
swamps on the Mekran coast, where these Coursers were breeding 
with many other birds in 1915, together 'with other eggs which he 
obtained near Jangshahi in 1916. These birds were all breeding 
on the shores of the lakes and swamps, where the receding water 
had left them to dry and cake under the sun and where there was no 
vegetation except a few withered rushes. The ground m fact was 
exactly similar to other breeding places in Mesopotamia, where many 
nests in colonies were found by Pitman, Cox, Cheesman and others. 

Ticehurst (Ibis, 1923, p. 050) gives an excellent account of one 
of the breeding places in Sind : — " The site of the nesting ground 
is the drying edges of the HalijeT jheel, which at this time of year 
is much shrunken in size ; the whole area is covered with the foot- 
prints of camels, buffaloes and donkeys ; it is these hoof-marks 
which the Pratincoles adopt as sites for their nests. About 50 
pairs were in the largest colony, well scattered over a large area. 
On June 2 when I visited this colony, very few had any interests 
in nest or chick ; nearly all were congregated together at the 
waters' edge, and I could only count three young birds, so evidently 
the mortality is high, and due to various causes ; in the first place 
I think a good many eggs are addled by heat ; a fair number"must 
be trodden on by animals ; while Kites, Crows, Foxes, Jackals 
and Cats certainly take what they can find. So far as I observed, 
little incubation was done by day, and I found nests by marking 
where the birds settled which was close to the nest. 

" The colony found by Doig was a larger one, the birds nesting 
in company with the Eastern Pratincole (q. v.), and the nests were 
scraped out by the birds in a salt plain, generally where the soil 
had been loosened by the rootling of wild pigs. He says three eggs 
is the normal number ; Mr. Ludlow and myself never found more 
than two." 
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The breeding season is from the end of March to June. Ludlow 
ohtained eggs at Jangshahi in March, April and May, and at San- 
meani in May, In Mesopotamia Cheesman obtained them late 
in June when the heat must have been really terrible. 

The usual full clutch is two, hut three are not exceptional, and I 
have seen several, among them one taken at Sanmeani. 

The eggs are very like those of the Indian Courser and are quite 
indistinguishable in shape, texture or size, but as a series are much 
less richly coloured, the ground- oolour being paler and tinged with 
grey or yellowish -stone rather than with yellow or huff. The 
markings consist of numerous spots and blotches of black, with 
secondary similar markings of grey. Occasionally one sees scribhles 
mixed with the blotches, but eggs marked thus are quite exceptional. 
In n few eggs the blotches are very large, in a few all minute, while 
in others they become smears or clouds. 

A curious pair taken by Ludlow have a faint green tinge in the 
ground-colour, resembling exactly a clutch of three taken in Spain. 

Forty eggs taken in India average 30*5x23*4 mm,: maxima 
31*6X23-1 and 30-7x24*2 mm. ; minima 29-2 X 24*0 and 30-0 X 
22-4 mm. 

The male assists in incubation, but both he and his mate during 
the hotter hours of the day generally sit beside the nest, merely 
stretehing one wiug over the eggs or chicks to keep off the great 
heat of the sun. Doig observed this action in Sind, but thought it 
was a threatening gesture.' It may he this also, but I have observed 
the same posture adopted by other birds who deposit their eggs in 
nests or scrapes unshielded from the sun. 

The colonies iu which these birds breed are sometimes very large. 
Doig collected fifty eggs from one colony in Sind, aud this 
although many birds had already hatched. This hreeding place 
covered some 15 acres, and the nests were much scattered. 



Glareola maldlvarum. 

The Large Indian Pratincole. 

(2055) Glareola maldivarum maldlvarum Forster. 
The Large Indian Pratincole or SwaujOW-Plover. 

Glareola maldivaTum maldivarum, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, vi, p. 00. 

This Pratincole has an enormous range, being found in Ceylon, 
all over India and Burma, while outside India it ranges through the 
Indo-Chinese countries to Eastern Siberia and through the Malay 
States and Archipelago to, hut not including, Java. 

In its breeding habits this Pratincole differs very little from the 
preceding bird and, indeed, in Sind breeds in company with it. 
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Its favourite breeding grounds are, however, rice-fields in which 
the stubble has been burnt off or stretches of grass country of wbich 
the grass has been burnt. In Cachar, Sylhet, ILakhimpUT and 
Kamroop I found small colonies breeding and, in almost every in- 
stance, they were nesting in such rice -fields or patches of grass. 
It was most interesting to note\how. when one field among many 
was left un burnt, not 'a single bird nested in it, whereas when, as 
sometimes happened, a patch of burnt grass or a burnt stretcb of 
stubble was situated in tbe middle of grass or stubble which had 
escaped burning the nest-colony was invariably in the burnt patch. 
The resemblance between the eggs and the ground littered with 
chips of black and yellow straw was so close that I have stood 
over the eggs and failed to see them. In Burma Hopwood, Mac- 
kenzie and Cook all found them breeding on the grass-lands after 
they had been burnt or in tbe black soil of the banks and islands in 
muddy creeks where tbe eggs were almost equally well assimilated 
to their surroundings. 

Usually the colonies are small, perhaps half a dozen to twenty 
pairs, but occasionally they number forty to sixty. The nests are 
a considerable distance apart, and in those I have seen it was rare 
to find two nests within a dozen paces of one another. One little 
colony of eight pairs, breeding on a small patch of burnt grass 
beside a tributary of the Brahmapootra, had all eight nests in the 
centre of the patch, the whole eight being in a circle of about twenty 
yards across. No nest is made, and very often there is not even a 
scrape, the eggs being laid direct on to the bed of burnt rice-straws 
or upon the blackened earth itself. 

. The hreeding season is from the end of April to tbe end of June 
over most of its range. In Pegu Oates found eggs from the 16th 
April to the 1st May, the latter being much incubated. In the 
Shan States, and indeed .over most of Burma, April seems to be the 
month in which most eggs are laid, while in Samkok Herbert obtained 
many eggs in March. 

Two or three eggs are laid, two rather more ofteu than three. 
These cannot be distinguished from those of the Common Collared 
Pratincole in colour, texture or grain, and the varieties found are 
the same in both species. 

Sixty eggs average 30-8x23-9 mm. : maxima 34-2x25-3 -mm, ; 
minima 28'0x 22-5 and 31-4X 21*4 mm. 

The nests of this bird would he some of the most difficult to find 
but for. the behaviour of the parent birds. The eggs are so like 
their surroundings that it is impossible to find them by mere search ; 
the birds, however,*sit close and give away the nest by performing 
antics round it, pretending to be injured or ill, and so distract 
attention from the eggs. This simulation of injury acted by the 
Pratincole is certainly not the effect of shock, as the birds will return 
again and again and go through the same performance in front 
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of the intruder, always leading away from the nest and not to it, 
as would certainly sometimes be the case -if the action was due to 
uncontrollable impulses. 

Both birds incubate and I have shot both sexes off the eggs. 
They sit very close, closer apparently than the European bird 
does, and they generally return very quickly to the nest after being 
disturbed. This, however, is not always the case, as Hume says 
that when disturbed the sitting bird flies round one's head for a 
^moment or two and then disappears. The colonies are often easy 
to locate, the birds flying backward and forward constantly 
immediately over the ground the nests occupy. 



(2056) Glareola laotea Temm. 
The Small Indian Pbatincole or Sand-Plover. 
Glareola lactea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd cd. vol. vi, p. 92. 

This beautiful little bird is found from Kashmir to Ceylon as a 
resident breeding species wherever there are big rivers with sandy 
banks and islands. It is not found West of the Indus but to the 
East extends over most of Burma. 

The present Sand-Plover is just as consistently a frequenter 
of large rivers with sandy banks and islands as the two preceding 
birds are of black and burnt lands. They breed invariably on these 
islands and " churs," and the only exception of which I know is in 
Ceylon, where Wait found a nest on the sandy shores of a small 
island in the Minneri tank. 

They breed not only on the great rivers of India where they flow 
more or less placidly in the plains, but often have their nesting places 
on these same rivers where they debouch from the hills and where 
the water runs in a mad helter-skelter race past the beach or island 
where their home is. In Northern Assam I have found colonies 
on streams well inside the hills, hut never where these dwindle away 
to almost nothing hi the dry weather. On the Pobha, Subansiri, 
Brahmapootra and its tributaries they are to be met with all along 
their courses so far as these remain rivers with a wide stream 
forming islands and beaches as soon as the flood-waters recede in 
January onwards. Over the greater part of India they are said to 
prefer banks and islands of sand, but in Assam, as well as in some 
other places, the colonies often breed on beds of small shingle, while 
on the Suhansiri I found a colony nesting in among small and large 
stones interspersed with huge boulders. 

As a rule the hirds select the higher sand-ridges for their nests, 
but often, also, breed right down to the water's edge. On many rivers 
the floods bring down much debris and make a line of it along the 
shores like the high-tide line of the sea-shore, but the birds never 
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breed on this and, if they seek any cover at all, it is only occasionally 
the thin withered grass or tufts of Equisetum which grow on all the 
sand- banks after tbe rivers subside. Most nests are placed quite 
in the open and consist of a scrape about 3 inches across and an 
inch or a little more deep. Often- there is no hollow, and I have 
found eggs prevented from rolling down the beach only by the 
tiny furrows left by the falling water. Where the sand is smooth 
I think there is always a serape of some kind and, wbere shingle or 
stone beaches are frequented, scrapes among these are made from 
which uncomfortable stones have been removed by the birds. 

The br<>eding season varies according to the usual time of flooding 
in the river occupied ; the scrapes have to be inado and the eggs 
laid and hatched before the rains start or the snow-water of tbe 
hills above begins to come down. Generally speaking February, 
March and April are the breeding months, but the birds are so often 
washed ont by untimely floods that second and even third layings 
are frequent, such as I have often seen in June. 

The number of eggs laid varies much in different districts and even 
in different colonies in the same area. In -Kashmir and North-West 
India two is the normal clutch, with three quite common ; in Burma 
and Eastern India tliree is most usual -'and two exceptional ; wbile 
in Assam four is normal but, even there, in certain colonies one never 
finds more than three eggs in a nest and often two only. In Siam 
Herbert found threes and occasional twos laid. 

As we might expect of birds who lay always in sand or among 
pale sandy-coloured stones or shingles, the eggs are very similar 
to the sand on which they lie. The ground-colour in most cases is 
a pale sandy buff or sandy grey, a few eggs have the faintest tinge 
of olive-green or pink, while still fewer, perhaps one clutch in fifty 
or a hundred, have the ground a pale brick -red or warm reddish- 
buff. The markings consist of small primary spots and blotches 
of light grey-brown or reddish- brown, with secondary blotches of 
lavender or nentral tint. They are scattered freely, but seldom 
densely, over the whole surface, often being thicker at the larger 
end than elsewhere. Occasionally the blotches are larger, and in 
some eggs give the appearance of mottling, in none are they really 
bold or in contrast to tbe ground. 

In shape the eg^s are broad ovals, very little compressed at the 
smaller end ; the texture is not fine for the size of the egg, nor is 
it very close, alnd the shell is fragile ; the surface is smooth but 
glossless. 

Two hundred eggs average 25*9x20*5 mm. -maxima 29*2x21*0 
and 28-5x22-0 mm. * minima 28*9x19-9 and 25*7x19*0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, and incubation seems to take twelve or 
fourteen days, probably depending a great deal on the weather. 

The birds often breed in company with Terns and Plovers of 
various sorts, though they generally keep bo" their own particular 
little patch of sand-bank. The colonies are sometimes very large, 
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and I have seen several which contained between 200 and 500 pairs. 
Others may be somewhat smaller, and now and then one sees little 
colonies of only a dozen or so pairs, but this is the exception. 

As soon as the eggs are laid the birds sit fairly close and betray 
great excitement as one walks among their nests, a matter of some- 
difficulty, as I have seen as many as a dozen nests in a space certainly 
not exceeding four square yards. They stick to their breeding 
sites with great tenacity, and I have seen a colony twice flooded 
out, once early in April when there was an unusually hot period 
and the snows melted, again in May in an early flood, and yet they 
all laid once more in June when they were certainly doomed to be 
flooded out again. In this colony, one of some forty or fifty pairs, 
every scrape contained four eggs each when I first visited it; so in. 
this year, 1905, every bird must have lost twelve eggs. 



FamUy DROMADID^E. 

( Crab -Plo vehs . ) 

(2057) Dromas ardeola Paykull. 

The Crab-Ploveb. 
Dromas ardeola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 94. 

This extraordinary bird breeds in tbe islands in the Southern part 
of the Red Sea, down tbe Somali coast, in the Persian Gulf islands, 
and again m Ceylon and the Laccadives. It has also been discovered 
breeding on Oyster Island off the coast of Burma, and may eventually 
be found to hreed in many other islands. 

Mr. T. R. Finney gave such a good account of the nesting of the 
Crab -Plover (Joum, Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. viii, pp. 320-3 r 
1893) that it leaves little more to be said: — "On the 29th May,. 
1S93, I landed on the island of Sad-ad-din, a reef-island about 
5 miles from the town of Zaila, on the Somali coast and, with my 
friend Captain E. R. Shopland, commenced to search the island 
for eggs, as we had heard that great numbers of sea-birds bred 
there every year. While we were crossing the level and open plains, 
we saw at the North-East end of the island a sand-hill about half 
a mile long and raised above the level about six or eight feet. We 
saw on this hill a great number of white birds and a number of sea- 
gulls with them. As we approached we saw that they were a species-, 
of plover, and from their consternation we knew they must be 
breeding. The gulls flew away and left the plovers to their diffi- 
culties as we approached. When we reached the sand-hill to our 
disappointment we could find no trace of a nest. Yet the birds, 
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some hundreds of them, seemed greatly disturbed, and kept flying 
round calling loudly to their mates. While the flock was at some 
little distance solitary birds suddenly hegan to start up in the most 
unaccountable manner, as the little vegetation ( covering the sand- 
hills was far too low and scanty to have hidden these whito birds 
from view. We then found th^at they came from noles in the ground. 
The mouths of these holes were for the most part hidden under 
the overhanging and spreading vegetation, which looked like heather, 
but was, of course, not heather. This part of the sand-hill presented 
the appearance of a rabbit warren, and was tunnelled all over with 
holes about 7 or 8 inches in diameter, which extended horizontally 
about six or eight feet. The holes, which were on the top of the 
sand-hills, went down vertically one or two feet, then turned at right 
angles to a horizontal direction. The roof of these tunnels was formed 
hy the matted sea- weed covered with sand and low spreading vegeta- 
tion. Underneath this matted sea-weed the sand had heen scraped 
out by the hirds. I think their holes must be used from year to 
year, and only need a little clearing out at the mouth or perhaps 
digging out for a few inches past the last years' nest. We did not 
open out one hole less than four feet ,in length, and some went to 
six or eight feet and always in a straight line. Some of the tunnels 
entered the hill from the sea-face side, but by far the larger number 
from the top or from the landward side and at every conceivable 
angle. In many cases the tunnels crossed each other, but they never 
curved except when they were at the top of the hill, and then only 
close to the entrance from a vertical to a horizontal direction. At 
the end of each tunuel one egg was found. Of three <Jbzen eggs 
taken one-third were hard-set, one-third half-set, and the rest quite 
fresh." 

Von Heuglin, who first found the nests, Huskisson and Nash, who 
took many eggs for JJume at Montafie Island and Allah Islands, 
Cuinmmg, who obtained a series of eggs from islands near Fao, and 
Sir Percy Cox and Major Cheesman, who found a very large colony, 
about 400 pairs, breeding on Buna Island and a smaller on Dana, 
confirm Finney's account in every detail. Nurse also found what 
he calls " an immense colony " breeding on an island--near Zaila. 

In the Persian Gulf its breeding habits seem to be the^same as 
elsewhere, but it does not dig so deep a hole, generally about 4 feet, 
while Cox and Cheesman say that occasionally it lays its egg in 
a natural hole or in a hollow under boulders. 

The breeding season is apparently from early May to the first 
week in June, but in Ceylon it may lay later, as Anderson found eggsin 
late June at Adam's Bridge, and Parker, visitiug the same place in 
June, only fouud one hole and no eggs laid, but later an overseer sent 
by him found seventeen nests in one bank, ah with young. 

The single egg laid is pure white, with a very smooth close texture, 
but not particularly hard and not glossy, whQ.e in shape they are 
long ovals, sometimes decidedly pointed at the smaller end. 
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Thirty-six eggs average 65-4x45-9 mm. : maxima 67-4x45-0 
and 67-0x47-5 mm. ; minima 61-0x46-2 and 63-5x44-3 mm. 

The birds sit very close, and Cumming says that they pecked at 
the hands of the men and resisted attempts to drag them out of 
their holes. 



Family LARID^E. 

(Gulls.) 

(2062) Larus bninnicephalus Jerdon. 
The Beowh-headed Gull. 

Larus brunnicephalus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, vi, p. 103. 

This is a Central Asian Gull, breeding in Turkestan and the 
Himalayas where there are suitable lakes, as in Tibet and Ladak, 
at great elevations over 12,000 feet. 

Steen was, I believe, the first to take the eggs of this Gull, finding 
them on the Hramtso Lake in the second week in June. Kennedy 
and Macgregor also received a few eggs from Tibetans which they 
sent me, these edso being from the same lake. 

In 1919 and 1920 1 sent a party of Tibetans to Hramtso especially 
to collect these eggs, but in the first year they reported birds in 
numbers but no eggs and, after waiting a couple of days, they returned 
without any eggs. In 1920 the same men went up on the 1st July, 
but this time all the eggs were said to be hatched or on the poiufc 
of hatching and impossible to blow. In 1921 the men refused 
to go, but in 1922 some of those who had previously gone agreed 
to go in the second week of June, and this time found the Gulls 
laying everywhere in very great numbers. Mr. Macdonald, who 
arranged this matter for me, sent me two skins with about forty 
beautiful clutches of eggs, and the following summary of what the 
men told him concerning the breeding of these birds. This is, of 
course, only what (foysaid, but the whole of their story is confirmed 
by what other reliable collectors have reported and by what both 
Steen and Kennedy had told me personally. 

The men arrived at Hramtso about the 10th June, and found some 
300 or 400 pairs of birds breeding, but the nests were either empty 
or contained one or two eggs only. By the 14th many nests held 
three eggs, and the men collected and cleaned abont forty clutches 
of eggs between the 10th and 18th, eating more than twice as many 
as they cleaned. The nests were placed both upon small islands 
in the lake and on the shores all round ; those on the wet swampy 
islands were big well-made nests of rushes and weeds, while those 
made on the dry mud of the shores were, in Mr. Macdonald's words, 
" holes dug in the ground by the birds themselves and with a small 
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attempt at lining with leaves etc." The islands seem to have been 
very small, probably only mud and weed raised a little above the 
water round the shores, and there were only one or two nests on 
each ; on the shores, however, the hirds bred quite close together, 
though everywhere, even when the men left, some birds had not 
then laid. Most of the clutches were of three eggs, but some of the 
twos sent me looked as if incubation had begun. Some of the Gulls 
which were nesting in a marsh close to one side of the lake had 
made nests as big as those on the islands, but from what I gathered 
the men had rather shirked working this marsh, which was deep 
in some places. 

It breeds in Ladak but no one seems to have visited their breeding 
lakes at quite the right time Osmaston (Ibis, 1923, p. 714) says 
that at the Tso Kar Lake, 15,000 feet, and at Tso Moriri there were 
large colonies of these Gulls, but that they had not eommeneed to 
hreed on the 22nd June. A solitary pair was also seen on the 
Pangong Lake and a single bird on the Indus or Spituk on the 17th 
May- This was at an elevation of 10,500 feet, and the hird was 
probably travelling North. . v* 

In Tibet Ludlow notes (Ibis, 192S, p. 225) that it arrives in March 
and leaves in October, and is very common in Summer on the 
Doehen and Kala Lakes. He adds ; — " I have no first-hand 
knowledge of the nidification of this Gull, and the only eggs I received 
were ohtained for me hy Tibetans. It would appear, however, from 
their accounts that these birds lay in May on islands in the lakes, 
depositing their eggs, two in numher, in mere scrapes in the ground." 

The breeding season, jndging from the above notes, seems to be 
June and early Jnly and, possibly in some very advanced seasons, 
in May also. 

The most usual number of eggs in a clutch is three, but two only 
are also often laid. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, decidedly smaller at one end 
than the other, but never really pointed. The texture is rather 
coarse and not very close, so that the surface is not very smooth 
and is never glossy. 

In colour the ground varies from a wbite with the faintest tinge 
of blue, green or creamy to a fairly warm creamy buff or, exceptionally, 
a pale dull reddish-bufl. The markings consist of large, hlotches 
and spots, with occasionally a few hieroglyphics of vandyke-hrown, 
hlackish- brown or reddish -brown scattered over the white surface 
and rather more freely at the larger end than elsewhere: The 
secondary markings are similar but of grey and pale sienna-brown, 
and generally less numerous than the primary. The range of 
variation is less than in many other Gulls' eggs and cannot compare 
with the variation in those of our European Black-headed Gull. 
As a whole, also, they are among the least handsome of Gulls' eggs. 

One hundred eggs measured by myself average 01-3 X 42*0 mm. : 
maxima 66-9x41-4 and 65-5x45-6 mm. ; minima 57-1x42-7 and 
05-0x39*1 mm. 
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Ludlow gives the maxima of fourteen eggs measured by him as 
68-75x41-0 and 60-0x42-5 mm. ; minima 55-5x41-0 and 62-Ox 
370 mm. 

(2063) Larus hemprichli Bruch. 
The Sooty Gull. 

Larus ItemprkMi, Fauna B. I., Brrda, 2nd ed, vol. vl, p. 104. 

The Sooty Gull breeds on islands off the coasts' of Mekran and 
Somaliland and in the Red Sea and Southern Persian Gulf, 

Butler obtained a tine series of the eggs of this Gull from the 
island of Astola, off the Mekran coast, on the 6th August, 1877, 
from some boatmen he sent to collect them. According to the 
boatmen the eggs were laid m nests on low hushes (Sahola sp.). 
They told him that " The nests, which are about the size of 
crows', are loose and ragged in construction, composed of the twigs 
of the low salt-bushes in which they were built, and always carefully 
concealed from view. 

" I heard subsequently from other natives that the eggs were 
sometimes laid on rocks, but always carefully hidden and conse- 
quently difficult to find. 

"The eggs, according to the boatmen, number from one to three." 

Sir Percy Cox, quoted by Ticehurst, found the nest to be " a slight 
depression with a few bents of grass and 8alsola-Bcrah situated at 
the side of and sheltered by a tuft of 8alsola" so Ticehurst rules 
out of court the nest made on bushes. Probably, however, both 
kinds of nest are made, as Pitman found nests on Salaola-bushes on 
an island in the Persian Gulf, and I have a note sent me with some 
eggs, taken m July 1894 m the island of Zaila, to the effect that 
" The birds are said to make substantial nests of weeds, grass, 
and twigs on salt-bushes." Then, on the other hand, Archer obtained 
the eggs of this Gull in an island off the Somab coast which " were 
laid on rocks with little or no nest, and were quite conspicuous and 
in no way concealed, as was claimed by Butler's boatmen." 

It will probably be found that the Sooty Gull does exactly what 
our English Black-headed Gull does, breeding sometimes on sand 
or rocks with no nest, very little nest or a good nest, and sometimes 
on low bushes, when it perforce has to make a nest. 

The breeding season is from the end of June to the end of August. 
Cox obtained them in Zaila in the same month and Archer off the 
Somali coast in July, but Butler in Astola, Miss Jackson in Kiemboni 
and Pitman in the Persian Gulf all found them in August. 

The number of eggs laid is probably two or three, hut nearly 
everyone seems to have simply collected so many en masse without 
bothering about keeping them in clutches. Archer found two eggs 
in a clutch in the island off Somaliland and Pitman took two in the 
Persian Gulf, and Miss Jackson ones, twos and threes in Kiemboni. 

The eggs are not handsome. The ground-colour is a dull, pale 
yellow- stone, often tinged with grey, wbile occasionally it might 
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almost be called a pale purple-grey or pale brown. The marks 
consist of small blotches and spots of brown of Various shades and 
secondary blotches of grey and inky purple. In a few eggs the 
markings are entirely scrawls and long twisted lines scattered over 
the whole surface, but in one egg in my collection they are confined 
almost entirely to a cap at the-ilarge end. 

Twenty-four eggs average 56>8 X 40-9 mm. : maxima 66*2 X 41*2 
and 62-1 X45-0 mm. ; minima 54-0x40-0 and 56-0x39-9 mm. 

There seems to be nothing further recorded about its habits 
beyond the fact that it breeds in very large colonies. 



(2064) Lams genel Breme. 

The Slew deb-billed Gull. 
Larag genei, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p, 100. 

Within our limits this Gull only breeds in Mekran and in islands 
off the coast and just outside at Sonmeani in Las Bela, Baluchistan 1 . 
It breeds freely on many islands in the Persian Gulf arid Red Sea, 
in islands- off the coast of Senegambia and also in the Caspian and 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Nash first obtained their eggs on the Morpatty swamp, 
eight miles from Ormarra in Mekran, and gives a very good descrip- 
tion of the breeding place (Hume's ' Nests and Eggs/ vol, iii, p, 294). 
" The place consists of a creek running out of the sea inland, and 
terminating in flat marshy ground some 9 or 10 miles in extent, 
with scarcely a particle of vegetation except a few low bushes 
dotted about in one or ^two places. After the rains it looks like an 
immense river, but towards the hot weather as the water dries up 
small mud islands from 50 to 100 yards in diameter become visible 
from day to day as the, water goes down, and on these islands I 
found a few nests of the present species, 

" On one island were found two nests only a few yards apart, each 
containing three eggs, and on another two or three more nests con- 
taining from one to three eggs each. All the eggs were quite fresh, 
and three seemed to he the usual number. The nest consisted 
of a substantial pad of seaweed ahout 8 inches in diameter^ raised 
a few inches ahove the ground, and very solidly constructed/' 

Later Ludlow's collector found them breeding in the Sonmeani 
swamp, and confirms the ahove description. 

In a letter accompanying a series of the eggs which Ludlow sent 
me be writes : — " The bird was breeding with Sterna anglica and 
H. caspia. He brought in about 60 eggs of this species later, 
taken about 8. 6. 16. The nest was raised ahove the surface, of the 
ground and was of a different type to that of the other two terns. 
My man did not ohtain the eggs of this hird last year, and the 
explanation may be as follows. S. gdastes (—genet) loves salt 
water. Last year there was much water in the jheel and it was 
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quite fresh. This year there has been no rain, the jheel has sunk 
enormously, and the water has become very hrackish indeed," 

Cox, Cheesman and Pitman all found it breeding in great numbers 
on islands, such as Shilak, Iskandarysk and Warba, in the Persian 
Gulf, but here most of the clutches were of two only. 

The breeding season in the Persian Gulf is from the end of May 
to the end of June. The earliest date I have recorded is for some 
eggs taken by Cox on Warha and Bubijan Islands on the 20th Hay. 
It is curious that in the grilling heat of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf, June, the hottest month of the year, should be the favourite 
month, while in Spain the birds breed in the end of April and early 
May and in Eastern Europe and the Caspian principally in May. 

The eggs in a clutch number two or three. In appearance they 
are very like pale small eggs of the Brown-headed Gull. The 
ground is white, seldom if ever pure, hut tinted with pink, creamy, 
yellow or huff, never of any warmth. The primary markings are 
hlotches varying considerably in size, but generally rather large, 
though occasionally quite small, of dark brown or blackish- brown. 
The secondary blotches are grey or pale to dark inky, hoth these and 
the primary ones heing fairly dense at the larger end and scanty else- 
where. In some eggs there are, in addition to the spots and blotches., 
a few short streaks and twisted lines of the same colour. One un- 
usual pair has a very pale salmon ground sparsely dotted 'with 
brown and lavender equally over the whole surface. 

The texture is coarse, the surface smooth but never more than 
faintly glossy. In shape the eggs vary between broad and moderate 
ovals, occasionally rather pointed. 

Two hundred eggs average 55-75 X 38-05 mm. ; maxima 62-4 X 
420 and 580x431 mm. ; minima 51-5x39-3 and 5C-1X36-8 mm. 



Family STERNID^E. 

(Terns.) 

ChlidoDias hyhrida * Pallas. 
The Whiskered Tern. 

(2067) CblidoDlas hybrida Indlca (Stevens). 

The Indian Whiskered Tern. 

Ohlidonuts Uucopareia indica, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol; vi, p. 111. 

This little Tern is found all over India, commonly in the North, 
less so in the South, and not in Ceylon. East it occurs in Bengal 

* It is now accepted that Pallaa's Zoog. Russo-Asiat, was published ia 
IS 11, and so antedates Temminck's Man. d'Om. 1820 and, accordingly, wo 
revert to hybrida in place of levcopmvia. 
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and Bihar, but is replaced in Assam by the Eastern race javanica. 
Outside India the birds from Mesopotamia seem to bo nearer the 
Indian than the European bird. 

This little Tern breeds in vast numbers wherever jthere are suitable 
swamps with a certain amount of open water and lakes. Captain 
Pitman found huge colonies breeding on the Euphrates at Maseyib. 
It occurs in equally great numbers on the lakes in Kashmir and in 
lesser numbers on the lakes of the Punjab, North- West and United 
Provinces and, in much smaller numbers, in Bengal, where I believe 
the only record is that of a large colony seen by my father and 
myself in the great lakes and swamps of Eastern Khulna. As 
regards these latter no specimens were shot, and it is possible that 
the birds belonged to javanica rather tban hybrida, as there seems to be 
a big break between this colony and the nearest on the West, in 
Oude, where Gill took eggs recently, while Anderson and others have 
taken them in Fyzabad. 

In Kashmir so many have taken their eggs and nests that it is 
difficult to choose between the many descriptions given. Hume* 
says, writing of the Achulda Jheel : — " In the centre of the Jheel 
where the water was deepest and no rice or rush grew, but where 
the lake was paved with lotus- and lily-leaves, a small colony of 
these birds had established itself. On the broad leaves of the lotus 
they had built loose slight nests of rice- and rush-stems, and in these 
we found three eggs. There were not less than twelve or more tban 
twenty couples." 

Anderson says " a vast assemblage of these Terns were con- 
structing floating nests, bringing for the purpose long wire-like weeds, 
some of them two feet m length. The circumference of some of 
the nests I measured ranged between 3£ and 4 feet and they were, 
about four inches thick. They were composed entirely of aquatic 
plants and so interwoven with the growing creepers that it was 
impossible to remove them without cutting at the foundation of the 
structure." 

Beth am adds a good deal to this hi his notes to me. He remarks ; — 
" These birds breed in small colonies, rarely even one finds a nest 
all alone. The total number of birds breeding in these, lakes must 
be enormous, but the colonies are never very big. The nests-are 
very fragile and very badly put together from ths human point of 
view, yet nothing could be better adapted to its needs. The nests 
may measure between one foot and eighteen inches across by not 
more than four inches deep, the materials sticking out in all directions, 
and they are built on the floating lotus-leaves or among the Singhara 
or water-nut plants, the plants and the nests attached to one another 
and floating loosely so that it can rise or fall in safety with the rise 
and fall of the water. Nests are sometimes close together, but as 
a rule there is a yard or two or more between the nests. The eggs 
number two or three, generally two." 

The birds breed in May and June in Kashmir; T>ut in the plains 
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they do not commence to breed until after the rains break, and most 
eggs are laid in July and August, while in Fyzabad, where Eates found 
" a large colony breeding in company with little Grebes," the 
birds had fresh eggs in September. 

The clutch numbers two or three and very rarely four. 

In shape the eggs are short to moderate ovals, often considerably 
pointed at the smaller end. The texture is tine and fairly close, 
but the surface is normally glossless and the shell fragile. 

The colour varies almost as greatly as it does in the eggs of the 
Common Tern, but the eggs in each clutch agree fairly well with one 
another and do not contrast as they so often do in clutches of that 
bird. The most usual ground-colours are a pale yellow-stone, 
greenish -stone, pale buff or pale brown ranging to a bright green 
or a deep brown. The markings vary just as greatly; in some they 
consist of large blotches and spots of deep red-brown to black, in 
others they may be tiny specks of the same. In some they are 
scanty and may form rings or caps at the larger end, in others they 
are profuse over the whole surface. A few eggs have a mottled or 
clouded appearance, hut lines and hieroglyphics are practically 
never present. 

Two hundred eggs average 30-9 X 27-4 mm. : maxima 40-8x26-4 
and 37-0x29-3 mm. ; minima 34-3x27-4 and 35-3X260 mm. 



(2069) Chlidonias hybrida javanica (Horsf,), 

The Javau Whiskbbed Teen. 

Chlidonias leucopareia javanda, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 113. 
CMidonias leucopareia leggei, ibid. vol. viii, p. 499. 

A tine series of skins sent me from Ceylon shows that the Ceylon 
form, though darker than the Indian, cannot be separated from tbe 
Javan bird. 

The range of the Javan Whiskered Tern therefore includes Ceylon 
and extends from Assam, throughout Burma, the Malay States 
to Java, Borneo and the Celebes. 

I can find nothing on record about tbese Terns, but in Assam 
I saw mauy colonies^ and an account of one of these would serve for all. 

Outside the station of Silchar and running right up to the houses 
of some cultivators on the outskirts of the bazaar there is a swamp, 
shallow in the dry weather, but as mucb as 10 or 12 feet deep 
in the centre when the rains are advanced. All round this swamp 
rice is cultivated, but where it is not sown with rice there is a fringe 
of rushes and water-grass, thin everywhere, and then a floating mass 
of lotus-, lily- and other leaves mixed with all kinds of weeds, and 
with only small patches of clear water here and there. 

In 1896 I was riding past this swamp ou the 5th June, after 
there had been unusually heavy rain, and I was surprised to see 
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Whiskered Terns in very large numbers over the |whoIe area and 
evidently breeding. On the 6th June I got a dugout, visiting 
some 300 or 400 nests with eggs, from which I selected a series. 
In some places the nests were in great numbers, almost touching, 
one another, while in other places they -were scattered about far 
apart. All the nests were of miich the same type, just roughly 
made platforms of rushes and reeds, measuring anything from 
1 to 2 feet across, very untidy and very loosely constructed. 
In most, however, if not in all, the eentre of the nest was more 
substantial and better put together with a mixture of strips of 
rush-blades and paddy-straw etc, on which the,eggs lay. In most 
cases, also, the nests rested on the floating lotus- and lily-leaves or in 
others on masses of water-weeds ; a few, however, were built in 
among the growing rnshes, and these latter were all drowned out 
when the water rose, whilst the others rose with it. On the 26th 
June there must have been at least 1,000 pairs breeding, nesting 
and laying, including far more than those who had lost their first 
nests in the flood or whose eggs I had taken, several of these latter 
having laid again in their old nests. ( 

Normally" these birds bred in late June and through July and 
August but, whenever the rains were exceptionally early and heavy, 
many of them commenced to breed directly their food-supply was 
assured. 

In 1912 Mr. Mundy kindly visited the swamp in Silchar to report 
to me. On the 6th June there were a few pairs flitting about the 
swamp but none breeding. The rains broke on the 16th and the 
jhil at once began to rise, and on the 20th many birds were making 
their nests, while on the 17th July there were fresh eggs, half incu- 
bated eggs, and many on the point of hatching. In August they were 
still laying, and by that time the pairs must have numbered 1,500 to 
2,000. Great quantities were taken and eaten by the natives, 
but the birds never deserved, and laid again and again in the same 
nests. 

We were able to test the period of incubation very easily here, 
unless the villagers stole the eggs, and we found that it took fourteeu 
days and occasionally fifteen. Both birds take a share^in building 
the nests and both incubate but, unless it is too bot or is raining; -tbe 
eggs are left uncovered for mucb of the day. 

The nesting season has already been referred to, and the number 
of eggs in a clutch is usually three, but often two only, and not very 
rarely four. 

Tbe eggs are of eourse quite indistinguishable from tbose of 
the preceding bird but, perhaps only because I have examined so 
many hundreds of nests, unusual variatious seem to be met with 
rather more frequently. Among these may be mentioned a clutch 
which is almost sage-green, another practically white and. another 
pale stone-buff with broad rings of coalesced blaelj; blotches round 
the larger end. "" - 
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Two hundred eggs average 37-0x27*2 mm. : maxima 40-3x28-1 
and 39-0x29*1 mm. ; minima 35-0x28-0 and 36*0x26-2 mm. 

Although the swamp referred to above was to all intents atid 
purposes in a town, yet the birds also breed in swamps and flood- 
land far from any habitations or cultivation, and one colony I 
knew was in an endless swamp at the foot of the Khasia Hills in 
the Sylhet district. This also was a huge colony of hundreds of 
pairs, hut occasionally one sees breeding colonies of as few as twenty 
pairs. Such a colony bred on quite a small lotusr and reed-covered 
tank on the outskirts of a small village in Cachar, the birds being 
exceptionally tame as their nests were not interfered with. 



Hydroprogne caspia. 
The Caspian Teen. 

(2071) Hydroprogne caspia caspia (Pallas). 
The Caspian Teen. 

Hydroprogne caspia caspia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ud ed. vol. vi, p. 115. 

This large Tern breeds only on the Mekran coast and possibly 
in the islands, as it breeds freely on the islands of the Persian Gulf. 
Outside onr limits it hreeds over a very wide area in Europe, North 
Africa and Western Asia. 

Parker first found this bird breeding on Adam's Bridge in Ceylon, 
and thus descrihes their nests : — " When examining the banks 
at Adam's Bridge I came upon a colony of six nests of these fine 
terns containing 9 eggs. They were shallow hollows scratched in 
the sand, from 5 to 7 inches wide and one to one and a half inch 
deep. Two had a partial lining of twigs and a few shells, hut the 
others were without any. The nests were on the highest ridge 
of the bank, all near together, from one foot to about six feet apart, 
and not more than a few inches above high-water level." 

In Sonmeani Bheel, Las Bela, Ludlow's collector obtained a 
magnificent series of the eggs of this Tern, from which he sent me 
a selection with the following note : — " The eggs were taken ahout 
8. 6. 10 while a few had been taken in the middle of May. My man 
brought me in over 100 eggs of this species a few days ago with 
the skins of this and other smaller Terns. They hreed in the same 
spot as they did last year along with Sterna anglica arid other Terns. 
The eggs were never more than three in a clutch. My man reports 
that practically all the eggs taken ahout the 8th June contained 
embryos in a state of putrefaction, and from the state of the eggs 
when I received them I should say this was true. He puts it down 
to the excessive heat which was prevalent at that time." In a 
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further letter he describes the nests as " comparatively well made 
of sticks, rushes and weeds placed on the top of the stunted scrub 
growing all over the swamp, and never placed on the ground like 
the nests of the Terns." i 

In the Persian Gulf they breed pn many islands in ' ( May and June. 

The full clutch of eggs is three^or two. As a series they do not 
vary much. The shape varies from broad to long oval, most eggs 
being moderately long. The texture is coarse but fairly close and 
the surface is smooth but glossless. The ground varies from pale 
stone-yellow or stone -grey to a rather dark dull buff, an occasional 
clutch having a pinky tinge. Dark richly coloured eggs are very 
exceptional, most being rather pale and dull. The markings consist 
of primary blotches of deep brown or blackish "with secondary 
blotches of grey. In most eggs the blotches are rather small and are 
lightly scattered over the. whole surface, often slightly more numerous 
at the larger end. In a few eggs the blotches are larger, richer in 
tint and more numerous, and in a few eggs the blotches become 
smudges. An abnormally coloured and beautiful clutch contains 
eggs which are lavender-white, with a few smudges of, lavender 
and blotches of brown at the larger end. 

Thirty Indian eggs average 64-8x46*0 mm. (practically the 
same size as European eggs) : maxima 72*1 X 44*4 and 63*9 X 47-0 mm. ; 
minima 60*5x43*8 and 63*1x41*1 mm. 



Gelochelidon nilotlca. 

The Gull- billed Tern. 

(2072) Gelochelidon nilotioa nllotloa (Gmelin). 
The Egyitian Gull-billed Tern. 

Gelochelidon nilotica nilotlca, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 117. 

Legge heheved this Tern to breed in the North of Ceylon, where 
he saw birds in full breeding plumage. In the North^Wesfc they 
breed on some of the larger rivers, while in Sind Ludlow obtained 
their eggs in the Sonmeani swamps about 50 miles North-^est 
of Karachi. Major Lindsey Smith found many colonies on the 
Chenab above and below Multan (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xxiii, p. 367, 1914), while Pitman, Buchanan, Rattray and 
Hume have all taken their eggs on the Indus, and H. W. Waite 
obtained them on the Beas at its junction with the Sutlej {ibid. 
vol. xxv, p. 300, 1917). 

They seem to breed only m small colonies j Hume found a single 
nest with one egg on the 28th April, but this was abnormally early 
and undoubtedly the birds had not started serious breeding. 
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Lindsey Smith in letters to me says that the various colonies 
he found numbered anything from a dozen to twenty pairs, while 
Waite found a colony of nine nests but says there may have been 
one or two more which were not noticed. Lindsey Smith gives 
no description of the nest, but in a letter to me he writes : — " The 
bank on which I got these was so crowded with eggs and young 
of G. laclea, Sterna seena, S. melanogaslTa, S, minida and Rhyncops 
albicoUis that in places it was difficult to walk without treading 
on eggs or young. The next day, the 1st July, the floods came 
down and drowned out everything. Hume was too early for the 
eggs of this Tern ; I have seldom found their eggs before the 9th 
or 10th of May, but the heat at this time of year in an open boat 
on the river is so great that I am not surprised that their eggs 
have not been taken before." 

Waite says of the nests : — " They were all more or less grouped 
with those of Sterna seena, in the middle and highest portions of the 
hank, where there were occasional small tufts of grass. In each 
case the nest consisted of a depression in a tiny mound of sand, 
which in one or two instances appeared to have been scraped up by 
the birds. Every nest contained one or two small pieces of stick 
or other debris for the eggs to rest on except that in one case a little 
dry grass had been provided instead. This fact alone would have 
served to distinguish the nests from those of Sterna seena, which 
were invariably bare depressions in the sand. One of the nests 
contained one egg only, while of the rest three contained three 
and five two." 

The breeding season is May though, as above quoted, Hume 
obtained one egg on the 28th April and Lindsey Smith others on 
the 30th June. 

The full clutch seems to be indifferently two or three. 

The texture is rather coarse but compact and the surface has the 
typical smooth texture of Sterna eggs, though there is no gloss. 
In shape the eggs vary from broad to moderately long ovals, the 
latter being sometimes slightly pointed at the smaller end. 

The ground varies from pale yellowish or, very rarely, greenish- 
stone to a rich warm huffy-brown or pure brown. The blotches, 
usually rather large, are of brown, purple-brown or reddish- brown, 
sometimes almost black, with secondary ones of grey and lilac. 
The markings seem to be never either very numerous or very sparse 
and they are often decidedly denser at the larger end than elsewhere, 
though they do not form rings or caps. 

One hundred Indian eggs average 47-9X-34-2 mm. :. maxima 
61'5x37-0mm.; minima 43-5x34-0 and 47-0x32*4 mm. 
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Tbalasseus bergii. 

The Large Crested Teen. I 

(2076) Thalasseus bergii bakeri Mathews. 
The Mekean Large Chested Terh. 
Tkalasseua bergii bakeri, Fauna B. I., Birds*, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 122. 

This race of the Crested Tern breeds on the islands of the Persian 
Gulf and on Astola, an island off the coast of Mekran, and possibly 
other islands. 

Cheeaman and Cox found these birds breeding in huge colonies 
on Boona and other islands in the Persian Gulf in June, and their 
notes on the niditi cation agree with. Butler's except that they seem 
to have never found more than one egg in each nest. 

A. E. Butler's description of the breeding of this Tern in Astola 
Island is very complete. He writes (Hume's 'Wests and Eggs, 1 
vol. in, p. 297) :— " On the 29th May, 1877, I landed on Astolah 
Island, an island off the Mekran coast about'24 miles S.W. of Pusnee. 
On landing on the island I found the plateau covered from one end 
of the island to the other with Lams kemprichi. 

" Several groups of the Large Sea-Tern had just commenced to 
lay. The birds make no nest, neither do they even scratch a nest- 
hole. The eggs {at that time only one in each nest) are laid on the 
bare ground in the most open and exposed parts of the island 
about one foot apart, and when sitting the birds seem to be 
packed together as close as possible, without perhaps touching 
each other. There is no difficulty in discovering the eggs, as the 
hirds, often as many as 200 or more in a group, sit close, with 
quantities of stragglers, probably the cock birds, flying backwards 
and forwards a few yardj above them, the whole keeping up a 
tremendous clamouring, and when approached they rise reluctantly 
off their eggs, chattering and screaming loudly. I did not see 
the first group rise myself and I thought it best to sit down a 
few yards off and watch the hirds return to their eggs. .No sooner 
had I done so, than both species {Sterna bergii and Lotus hempricki) 
hegan to descend in dozens on the spot where the eggs (about_30) 
were laying. In a moment a general fight commenced, and it 
was at once evident that the eggs belonged to Sterna bergii and 
that the gulls were carrying them off. So I jumped and ran forward 
yelling like mad, and on reaching the spot found that even in 
that short time the gulls had destroyed upwards of a dozen. 
I took the remainder and proceeded in the direction of two more 
groups, which raised the number to 46. Other groups were collected 
on the island hut had not** yet laid. It seems evident that this 
species lays in groups to protect its eggs from the ravages of the 
gulls and other birds. - ~ 

" I received another batch of eggs from the same place on the 
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19th June. The man who took them said that they were laid in 
groups as described above, and usually three in each nest, never 
more. 

" I may mention that of the 600 eggs now before me scarcely two 
are alike, and some beautiful specimens have the ground-colour 
a rich salmon-fawn, with markings exactly like Arabic characters. 
In fact so like that some natives when they saw the eggs said that 
they were covered with Arabic writings." 

It may appear cruel and unnecessary to have taken 600 eggs, 
but what this really means we can gather when Butler bells us that 
Nash saw a consignment of 7,000 being landed atOrmarra for food. 

In later years Butler took more eggs, and I have many in my 
collection taken by him, yet he never seems to have found more 
than one or two eggs in a nest. 

Cox, when ho visited Astola on 30th June, 1910, found thousands 

. of the birds breeding in scattered colonies of fifty to one hundred 

pairs, and he then found full clutches to consist of one, two or three 

eggs but the latter must have been rare as there were none in his 

collection when he gave it to me. 

Like so many other Indian Gulls and Terns which are not river 
breeders and have not to fear floods, the Crested Terns breed during 
May and June, when the heat on sand and rock is terrific and eggs 
exposed too long become either "hard boiled "or roast chicken. 

The eggs of the Crested Terns of the genus Thalaeaeus are among 
the most beautiful and varied of all eggs. The ground ranges from 
white, which is not common, the palest pink, cream or yellow-cream, 
to a deep salmon, buff or rosy-buff. The markings differ very 
greatly also, but are nearly always bold, standing out in fine contrast 
to the ground, not being numerous enough to obliterate the beauty 
of the ground-colour. In the majority of eggs the primary markings 
consist of blotches of fair size ranging from brown and chestnut- 
brown to black, the latter often surrounded hy a halo of reddish. 
The secondary markings are of pale grey, cream-grey or pale reddish, 
and are nearly always much fewer than the primary. In some eggs 
the blotches are few, very large and very bold while, on the contrary, 
small and numerous markings are exceptional. Often instead of 
blotches the markings consist of lines, long or short, or hieroglyphics, 
sometimes mixed with blotches, sometimes alone. Some unusual 
eggs in my own series are (1) deep rosy pink clouded and smeared 
with purple-hlack and purple-grey ; (2) bright cream with numerous 
wavy lines of reddish- brown; (3) brown, well covered with small 
blotches and spots of deep brown and blackish with underlying 
marks of inky. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 01-7 x 43-3 mm : maxima 
67-5x42-5 and 59-5x460 mm. ; minima 53-8x42-9 and 65-3X 
420 mm. 

Apparently incubation takes about three weeks or twenty -three 
davs. 
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(2077) Thalasseus bergli edwardsl Mathews. 
The Ceylok Laboe Chested Tern! 

Tfiakisseus bergii edivardsi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 122, 

« 

The range of this bird is rather* doubtful and cannot be definitely 
settled until much more breeding material has been obtained. 
The type-locality is Ceylon, this Tern undoubtedly breeding 
there and in the Laccadives. A Created Tern hreeds in the Bay of 
Bengal, and eggs were taken by Shopland in Oyster Island off the 
coast of Akyab which are, I believe, of this species. It also breeds 
in certain islands on the Burmese coast as far as Mergui, but where 
it meets the Chinese form cHstata is still uncertain. 

Parker found this Tern breeding in June on Adam's Bridge while 
Nevill, in the same month, ohtained eggs from a small rocky islet 
about 20 miles North of Galle. Hume says that "we saw an 
enormous flock of it at Pere-Mnll-Par in the Laccadive Islands, 
a small flock at Cherbaniani reef and a single specimen near Bingaroo 
in the Ancnttee tala." 

Wait toot six single eggs from nests on a bare flat coral-rock 
off the coast of Galle on the 30th April and Phillips a big series from 
an island off Ambulamgoda on the West coast, all his eggs also 
being singletons. Shopland took the eggs on Oyster Island on 
19th May, while Wait and Phillips took them on the Ceylon coast 
on the 30th April and 5th May respectively. 

The eggs are in every respect similar to those of the other races 
and are eqnally beautiful and varied. 

Twenty eggs average 60-0 x 42-4 mm. : maxima 64-2 x 44-2 mm. ; 
minima 54-9 X 40-3 mm. 



(2078) Thalasseus bergii crlstata (Stephens). 

The Chinese Large Crested Tern. 

Thalasseus bergii cHaitHa, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 123, 

Within our limits this race of the Crested Tern has only occurred 
as a breeding bird in some of the islands off tbe Southern coast of 
Mergui. It is also found on the coasts of China and the Indo-Chinese 
countries 

A collector whom I sent to Tenasserim to work for me sent me 
a skin of this Tern with twenty eggs, all of which arrived in small 
bits except two. He described the island as a small one be visited 
between King Island and the coast on which " these gulls were 
simply swarming, the eggs heing laid on the bare rock or sand 
without any attempt at a nest. All the eggs were single ones." 

Williamson obtained a series at Hin Chalam, a rock off Koli 
Chuan in the Gulf of Siam, and Herhert took others on Koh Samui 
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off the coast of Bandon. Both say that the eggs were all singles, 
but they were all quite fresh, so others might have been laid later, 
and Delacour, who found this Tern breeding on the Paracel Islands, 
says tbat they sometimes lay three in a clutcb. All describe the 
nests as merely scrapes in the sand or say that in many cases the 
eggs are laid on tbe bare sand or rock without any nest or even a 
hollow scraped in the former. 

The breeding season seems to be May and June. 

The beautiful series collected by Williamson contains most of the 
varieties shown among the eggs of the other species and races of 
Crested Terns. 

Thirty- two eggs average only 58-7x41*8 mm.: maxima 62*9 X 
42-2 and 57-0x48-2 mm. ; minima 54*1x43-2 and 59*0x40*0 mm. 



Thalasseus bengalensis. 

The Lesser Crested Tern. 

(2079) Thalasseus bengalensis bengalensis (Lesson). 
The Indian Lesser Crested Teen, 

Thalasseus bengalensis bengalensis, Fauua B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 124. 

The smaller form of Crested Tern breeds in the islands of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Col. E. A. Butler obtained a long series of the eggs of this Tern 
on an island close to the Island of Arabi in the Persian Gulf in 1878, 
and on Arabi itself in 1879 ou the 19th June, In 1894 Cox obtained 
eggs at Zaila in July and in 1921-2 Cox and Cheesman took others 
on Buna, Warba and other islands in the Persian Gulf in the last 
week of May. 

There has been nothing recorded describing tbe nidification of 
this Crested Tern, but apparently its habits are similar to tbose 
of tbe preceding species. It lays either one or two eggs on the bare 
sand or on rocks, sometimes scratching a hollow in the former for 
the reception of the eggs, at other times failing to do even this, and 
never making any attempt at a nest. 

The eggs are similar to those of Sterna bergii but not nearly so 
handsome as a series. Eggs with pink, salmon or buff ground are 
quite unusual, nor are the eggs ever beautifully scrolled as they so 
often are in the larger species. 

One hundred eggs average 53-4x30-4 mm. : maxima 62*7x33*1 
and 56-8x382 mm. ; minima 47-5x34*6 and 49-8x33-0 mm. 
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(2080) Sterna aurantia Gray. i. 
The Indian River- Tern. 
Sterna aurantia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 125. 

Wherever there are large rivers with suitable breeding banks 
and islands there this River-Tern will be found throughout India 
and Burma and thence throughout the Malay States to Singapore. 
In Northern India colonies may be seen every few miles or leas on 
all the larger rivers, but in the South they are not nearly so common 
and the colonies are few and far between, while I have no records 
from the South of Madras, Mysore or Travancore. 

They select in preference wide rivers of clear-running water 
■where in the dry season large islands and banks of sand are to be 
found all along their courses. They hreed in the deltas also, but 
never on mud, though I have seen colonies on the Megna, Hoogh, 
Ganges and Brahmapootra on isolated sand-banks and islands even 
in the areas where mud predominates and shows in patches 
at the edge of the shores even of the selected islands themselves. 
In tidal „creeks and on the many entirely mud-covered islands 
they never hreed ; nor will they be found in the hill-streams 
■within the hills, though a few small colonies breed on the Suhansiri 
and smaller streams running into the Brahmapootra, and big colonies 
may be seen on the Dibong, Dihong and Brahmapootra a good 
many miles inside the hills, where these rivers are still of considerable 
width and volume. A large colony, some two hundred pairs, 
and a second of about half that size breed on the Pobha River fully 
10 miles ahove where it debouches from the hills. Here the river 
varies from 100 to 500 or 600 yards across, cut up into shallow 
rushing streams, with broad islands of shingle and sand and here and 
there deep wide pools in which many a monster mahseer sleeps and 
feeds his time away. On the shingle many birds breed, but the 
River -Tern keeps entirely to sand, and in it scratches an unusually 
deep scrape for her eggs, the scrape heing used quite unlined. 

They seem to love breeding with other'birds, and I have seen them 
breeding on the larger sand-islands of the Brahmapootra, Megna 
and Ganges together with .the Black-bellied Tern, Temlets, Swallow. 
Plover and an odd pair or two of. Spur-winged Plover, Great Stone- 
Plover etc. As arule each Tern keeps to its own area and, sometimes, 
on big islands two or even three colonies may be found, each with a 
■well-defined boundary and always on sand. The Ternlets scattered 
here and there, the Swallow- Plovers and the other Plovers may be 
found breeding more or less indifferently m shingle or sand, but the 
River -Terns always in the latter. Hume also refers to this " com- 
munity " nesting, and says : — " It is not among rocks or rocky reefs,- 
where so many of the Great Stone-Plovers and the Lapwings are 
nesting, that we found the eggs, but on bare low spots of sand from 
2 or 3 feet ahove the present river- le vel, . -On .one occasion we 
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found a solitary nest, but usually several pretty near together. 
On one bank, within a compass of 100 yards, we found there the 
Indian Skimmer, the Black-bellied Tern and the Small Swallow- 
Plover all breeding, each species, however, keeping pretty much 
to its own locality. The vigorous manner in which these Terns 
attack and chase away Crows, Kites, and similar would-be robbers 
from the immediate neighbourhood of their nests is very notice- 
able. To me they seemed to show more sohcitnde for their 
eggs than any of the other species breeding near them. It is 
impossible to doubt when they have eggs anywhere near ; tbe way 
they flash backwards and forwards and wheel round and round 
overhead, incessantly repeating their shrill plaintive cry, at once 
reveals the existence of the treasures they are- so anxious to preserve. 

" As a rule one does not find numerous pairs of this species 
breeding on the same sand -bank, and they almost always keep a good 
many yards apart from each other and otber species." 

In some respects my experience does not agree altogether with 
Hume's. In the first place, the behaviour of all the Terns which 
breed on the river-banks and islands seems to be much the same, 
and it may be added that all of them, not content with wheeling 
about over their breeding ground, often come to meet the iutruder, 
in boat or on foot, who comes to visit them. Certainly the colonies 
in most instances keep to themselves and do not mix with others, 
but I have seen half-a-dozen nests within a foot or two of each other 
and more than two hundred nests on quite a small patch of sand- bank. 
Again, small colonics hardly seem to be the rule ; I have seen several 
of over two hundred pairs and one or two of upwards of fonr hundred. 

Eates speaks of " colonies of several hnndreds on the river Gogra 
near Fyzabad " ; Gill found a colony " of about 300 pairs on a small 
sand -island in the Ganges about 200 yards long by about 50 wide." 
So also in Burma Hopwood found " immense " colonies. 

Reference must be made to O&tes's idea that they sometimes 
breed in Pegu " in paddy-fields and waste ground covered with 
short grass." This, of course, is a mistake and there is not the 
slightest evidence in support of his belief. 

The principal breeding season is March and April, hut I have 
taken eggs in February, especially in the rivers near the hills, which 
are subject to early floods from melting snow. In the North- 
West April is the favourite month for eggs, while Pitman obtained 
them in the Sntlej in late May, and Hopwood and Mackenzie also 
took them at that time on the Upper Chindwin, though most were 
hatching at the end of April. 

The normal clutch of eggs is tbree, both two and four being 
sometimes incubated. 

In shape the eggs are very constant, broad ovals very little smaller 
at one end than the otber. 

The colour varies greatly. The majority of eggs are a pale 
buff-stone fairly freely marked with blotches and spots of brown, 

2b2 
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red-brown, hlackish or, rarely, chestnut- brown, the secondary blotches 
being of grey or inky grey. In moat eggs the markings are numerous 
but seldom dense, and show up distinctly against the ground, being 
more plentiful at the larger end. Some eggs have a few lines or 
hieroglyphics scattered about, and still fewer have all the markings 
of this character. *. 

Other eggs have the ground-colour pale grey-green or yellow- 
green, marked as above, but the ground-colour dominating the 
general impression. 

A beautiful clutch taken by Whymper has a sea-green ground 
rather handsomely blotched with brown ; another taken by Gill 
is pure immaculate blue, and yet another taken by Coltart has a 
clear brown ground . 

Two hundred eggs average 42-0x31*4 mm. : maxima 46-1x33-1 
and 45-3x40*0 mm. ; minima 38-0x30-2 and 40-3x29-3 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and incubation takes about eighteen to 
nineteen days. If a first-laying is flooded out the hirds lay again 
very quickly, and will again lay if a second disaster befalls them, 
though they are not normally double -brooded. 

(2081) Sterna melanogastra Temm. 

Tke Black- be lijed Teen. 

Sterna mdanogaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 127. 

This little Tern is found commonly on all the big rivers in the 
North of India and Burma and less commonly in the South. It 
does not appear, according to Wait, to breed in, or indeed to wander 
into Ceylon, while Ticehurst says that its Western limits are the 
Indus Valley in Sind and that it does not occur in Balnchistan. 

The breeding of this Tern agrees very closely with that of the 
larger bird, aurantia, the most noticeable differences being, first 
that they breed in even larger colonies, secondly that they make very 
shallow depressions in the sand for their eggs and, thirdly, that they 
frequently breed a little earlier. On sand-banks, where these and 
other birds breed together, the Black-bellied Terns generally lay 
first, then the River -Terns, while the Swallow-Plovers vary and are 
sometimes the first to lay and occasionally the last. " - 

Sometimes the colonies are very large, and I shall never. forget 
the first I saw on a huge sand -bank m the Brahmapootra. As 
our steamer came towards it ; first a few scouts flitted overhead, 
then more and more until, as we passed the breeding place, many 
hundreds of them were on the wing, circling in and out, within 
a few yards of the steamer, in a never-ending dance, their shrill 
cries ceasing before we passed out of sight of their gracoful wings. 
This was in March 1880, and when I visited the island in a boat 
the next day all the birds had eggs, in a few cases already 
partly incnbated. I calculated the colony contained about 600 
to 800 pairs, the nests, just shallow untined scrapes in the sand, 
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being placed from just above water -line to some 10 to 15 yards 
inland, but bo close together in parts that one had to be very careful 
in walking. On the upper part of the island there grew a few tufts 
of withered grass and a little Equisetum, but the nests were all in 
the open well below tho crest. The sand-bank since then has come 
and gone mauy times, but when I left India, thirty years after first 
finding it, the same colony was yearly to be found on the same reach 
of the river, merely migrating from one sand-bank to another as the 
need arose. Other colonies only differed from this in numerical 
strength, and one. found them as far up the rivers as there were 
sand-banks to breed on but, personally, I never found them on 
banks composed entirely of shingle, nor does Hume or his cor- 
respondents seem to have seen any such. 

Most eggs are laid in the latter half of March and the first week 
of April, but many are laid in February and a few as late as May, 
though I think that in most cases these are second layings by colonies 
which have been flooded out. 

They lay normally three eggs, sometimes two or four. 

Looking at the eggs as a series one would call them dark sandy- 
coloured. Taken individually they prove to vary in ground-colour 
from pale sandy to a rather dark sandy buff, speckled or spotted 
sparsely all over with reddish or purplish-brown. Occasionally the 
blotches are slightly larger but very seldom at all conspicuous. 
The secondary marks are, similar but often larger, of pale grey or 
pale purple-grey. A few eggs may be found with a faintly greenish 
tinge, though the predominating colour is stiff sandy. An abnormal 
pair has the ground a pale sea-green fairly heavily marked with pale 
brown and purple -grey smears, larger on one egg than on the other, 
A very handsome three has a grey- green ground marked with 
conspicuous black blotches and with underlying grey and inky-grey 
blotches. In two of the eggs these are in heavy rhigs round the 
larger end and sparse elsewhere, while in the third they are scanty 
everywhere. 

One hundred eggs average 32*4x24*9 mm. : maxima 35*8x25-1 
and 31-8x26-0 mm. ; minima 30-2x25-1 and 33-3x23*4 mm. 

In shape they are broad ovals, very slightly compressed at the 
smaller end ; the texture is about normal for small Terns' eggs and 
the surface glossless. 

Both sexes incubate and incubation takes fifteen or sixteen days. 
In a dozen nests inspected in a colony, ten of which contained one 
or two eggs on the 1st April, all had chicks just hatched on the 
18th of the same month, and as eggs of this small Tern are laid 
daily ifc fixes the period of incubation fairly satisfactorily. Two 
nests empty when seen on the 1st held three and four eggs each 
very hard-set on the 18th. 

The young run with great rapidity as soon as the down has really 
dried, but usually at this age seek to escape attention by lying quite 
flat and still until the danger has passed. 
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Sterna hirundo Linn. 

The Common Term. ! 

(2084) Sterna iUruotto flbetana Saunders. 
The Tibetan Tebn. 
Sterna hirundo Mbetana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 130. 

This race of the European Tern breeds in Ladafe and Tibet, 
at great elevations, and in Central Asia. 

Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 225) thus describes the breeding of this 
Tern in Tibet : — " This bird appears at Gyantse about the middle 
of April and leaves late in September. I have taken its eggs in 
the stony bed of the river at Gyantse in mid-June. On the Kala-Tso 
and Hram-teo it is very numerous, and it breeds on the shores and 
islands of these lakes in great numbers. 

" Sometimes a solitary nest is found, but more often the bird 
breeds in colonies. The nest is frequently built amongst a small 
mass of dried weed and grass, but it is sometimes a mere scrape 
amongst pebbles on the bare ground. The parent birds generally 
betray their position by their cries and 'behaviour. Often tliey show 
great boldness, and one bird stooped like a falcon on me twenty 
or thirty times whilst I was photographing the nest. Clutches 
vary from one to three." 

The first eggs I saw of this Tern were some taken by Ward's col- 
lectors in Ladak and said to be those of the Bed Wattled Lapwing. 
Tliey were taken at about 12,000 feet, and when sent to me I of course 
saw they were Terns' eggs of some kind, and then Ward at once 
realized the mistake which his man had made and told me that 
the man had shot and Kjnt him skins of Terns taken on the same 
date and hi the same place. They were " found in scrapes on the 
shores of a big lake." 

Macdonald sent me a fine series taken at Hram-Tso at an altitude 
of some 13,000-14,000 feet, where there were apparently many 
colonies of from 100 to 200 pairs of birds breeding principally on 
the mud shores of the lake and also on islands. Mr. Macdonald 
informed me that in some cases " the birds made nests of Tushes 
and rubbish " and each nest contained two or three eggs or young. 
On the 26th June he obtained some twenty to thirty nests with 
very hard-set eggs, but most had already hatched. 

La Touche records the breeding of a Tern identified as tibetana in 
North-East Chihli, China, in the end of June and July. 

The breeding season seems to be from the end of May to the 
end of June, possibly varying somewhat according to the weather 
m late Winter and Spring. It is possible that they brefed over a 
very wide area, and among other places recorded Ludlow found a 
small colony at Gillam on the Tekkes River, Tianschau, in early May 
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making their nests on small grassy tussocks in the middle of a 
shallow swamp. 

The full clutch of eggs is two or three, perhaps two more ofteu 
than three, while the single eggs seen by Ludlow in Tibet were 
probably incomplete clutches. 

In appearance they are just very ordinary dull, uninteresting 
replicas of those of the Common Tern, but douhtless if big series 
were examined they would range through the same varieties as the 
eggs of that bird. The dominating ground-colour of those I have 
seen is a pale dull grey-green spotted and blotched rather freely 
with dark brown, reddish -brown or blackish. The secondary hlotches 
are lavender-grey or grey, often with a pinkish tinge. In other 
eggs the ground may be yellowish -stone, pale huffish-stone to bright 
dark buS, The markings are the same hut generally more reddish. 

Fifty eggs average 41-9x30'5 mm.: maxima 47-4x311 and 
421x381 mm. ; minima 391x300 and 410x290 mm. 



Sterna dougalll Montagu. 
The Rosy Tern. 

(2086) Sterna dougalll korustes Hume. 
The Eastern Rosy Tern. 

Sterna, dougaUi korustes. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 132. 

This beautiful little Tern breeds in Ceylon, the Andamans and 
the islands of the Mergui Peninsula. 

Parker, quoted by Hume, gives a very full description of the 
breeding of this Tern in Ceylon : — " June, {Adam's Bridge). On a 
small low bank there was a colony of some 200 pairs of this heautiful 
Tern, all breeding. The birds were extremely tame, settling on the 
nests when I was only 30 yards distant. At short intervals the 
whole flock rose in a crowd, screaming loudly, and after flying 
about half-way towards me, returned to the eggs. Many, however, 
came on and made persistent swoops within two or three feet of my 
head, some of them almost alighting on it, uttering a loud scream, 
at the time, with occasional hoarse notes. A bird noosed on the 
nest proved to be a male. Some twenty pairs of S. sinensis were 
breeding in this colony ; as a rule their nests were not mixed up with, 
the others and were much more scattered. Some nests of S. bergii 
were in the midst of those of the Rosy Tern. 

" The nests were from a foot to six feet or a little more apart,, 
extending in a broad semicircle along the highest ridge of the sand, 
which was in no part more than two feet ahove the water-mark, 
and generally not more than six inches above it. At high tide some^ 
of the nests were evidently surrounded hy water. Ail were small 
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hollows scratched in the sand, from 4 to 6 inches wide and from ^ to 
1$ inches deep ; some few contained a partial lining of shells, and 
in one instance a ridge of them was raised round the, nest. The sand 
taken out of the cavity was usually deposited in- a small mound 
Tound the nest. 

" The number of eggs laid wastjOne or two." 

In April 1922 and in February 1913 Wait found colonies of 
*' some hundreds " breeding off the coast of the Southern Province, 
Ceylon, on small islands, while both Wait and Phillips found others 
in May, 1923 and 1925 in the islands of Ambalamgoda and Cimha- 
lamgoda off the West coast. 

In the Andamans Osmaston, Wickham and Anderson also found 
great colonies breeding together with Sterna melanolauclien. 

The nests seem to vary considerably ; most are scrapes in the 
sand just above high-water mark, sometimes decorated with small 
pebbles or shells, sometimes scantily lined with grass or debris. 
Phillips found one nest " a small pad of grass, in a hollow scratched 
out in the centre of a tuft of grass," while Wait also found one large 
colony " breeding on a sloping beach half overgrown with bents 
on the lee-side of a rocky islet." 

The breeding season seems to vary greatly in different years in 
tbe same area. Thus in 1913 Wait obtained eggs in February 
and in 1922 in April ; Phillips found hard-set eggs on the 5th May, 
1923 ; Wait took others in the middle of April 1924; and finally 
he took fresh eggs on May 3rd, 1925. On the latter occasion ho also 
found many young (Ibis, 1923, p. 605), 

In the Andamans, though two may be the normal clutch, a single 
egg is incubated almost as often, and threes are practically never 
laid ; off the coasts of Ceylon single eggs are not so often incuhated, 
while in a good many hundreds of nests examined not a dozen sets 
of three eggs or young we're met with. 

The eggs are very like those of the Common Torn, but there are 
certain characters which distinguish them. In the first place they 
average decidedly smaller and they appear also to be comparatively 
a little longer and a little more compressed at tbe smaller end. 
In colour they are much the same, but the spots and blotches average 
smaller and often look as if they had been deposited while the-egg 
was being turned round. 

The most common ground-colour is a very pale yellow-stone or 
grey-stone, while it ranges from this to a warm brownish- buff, in a 
few cases almost pure brown. Some eggs have the faintest tinge 
of green, though tbis is quite exceptional ; others are more cream 
than buff or yellowish, and I have one clutch which is almost rose- 
pink. The markings vary from numerous freckles and small spots, 
which is usual, to a few very large blotches, which is rare, ot dark 
brown, reddish -brown, purple-black or black, with similar under- 
lying oneB of grey or lavender. In most eggs the markings are 
more numerous at the large end than elsewhere, and in some they 
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form well-defined zones but never caps. An occasional clutch is 
clouded and smeared, rather than spotted, and in a considerable 
number the secondary marks outnumber the primary. I have 
seen no eggs with hieroglyphics or hair-lines, but now and then the 
markings are rather longitudinal. 

One hundred eggs average 40-2 x 29 -3 mm. : maxima 46-8 x 
26-9 and 421 X BIO mm. ; minima 34-8X 26-4 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and hoth assist in feeding the young, but 
there seems to be no record of how long incubation lasts. Witherby 
(' Practical Handbook,' vol. ii, p. 708) gives the period for the 
British race as twenty -one days, but all our Indian Gulls and Terns 
seem to incubate for shorter periods than their Palsearctic repre- 
sentatives, and incuhation in India may prove to be eighteen or 
nineteen days. 

Sterna alblfrons* Vroeg. 
The Little Tern or Tebnlet. 

(2088) Sterna altufrons sinensis GmeKn. 
The White-shafted Tebnlet. 

Sterna albifrona sinensis, Fauna, B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 136. 

The White-shafted Tornlet is found on the coasts of Ceylon, 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula and islands and the coasts of China. 
In some of the deltas of the bigger rivers of India, and still more in 
China, it is often found at a considerable distance from the coast, 
in some instances as much as a hundred miles. Inland on the 
rivers its place is taken by the slender- hi lied River-Ternlet. 

This Terhlet breeds on the shores of Ceylon and all the countries 
above enumerated, and probably also on the shores of most of the 
larger islands, while in Ceylon it is also found ou the sandy banks 
of the great tanks. In China it was fonnd'by Commander Geoffry 
Collett on the Yangtse River 1,000 miles from the coast, or nearly 
1,600 miles if the course of the rivor were followed. Unfortunately 
no specimens were obtained of the birds, and it is possible that 
pusitla may be found to extend as far East as this, though this 
would be a great extension to its present known range. 

The colonies are sometimes big, sometimes small, and may number 
anything from a dozen to two hnndred pairs, but in Ceylon small 
colonies are the rule. Wait says of its breeding haunts that, in 
addition to the sea- shore, " Some birds during the hreeding 

* TTie division of this Temlet into racea is a very difficult problem, but a 
re-examination of the material available only confirms the conclusions I arrived 
at whea writing the ' Fauna of India,' and I see no reason to eliminate any 
of the raoes then accepted except sotindvrei, which must now rank as a full 
species (eee footnote under the heading of that bird). 
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season move inland to breed on the shores of large tanks such as 
Minneri, where the water is not choked with weeds and where the 
shore is gravelly. It also breeds on the sandy shores of lagoons. 
The nest is a shallow depression in gravel or sand, with little or 
no lining." Phillips also founddt' breeding on the' Kuntalai Tank 
in the Eastern Province on a gt;avel-l>ank " which it shared with 
numerous pairs of Kentish Plover." Phillips, Commander Schwilp 
and Staff -Surgeon Jones all write of the nest as a scrape without 
lining, but occasionally there may be a meagre bed of tine grass 
bents. 

The breeding season is late. In Ceylon a few birds lay in the 
end of May, but most in June and July and a few in early August. 

Two eggs form the usual full clutch and occasionally three, while 
Phillips found one egg hard-set. 

In shape they are broad ovals, very little smaller at one end than 
the other, variations in sbape being rare. Tbe texture is quite 
typical of a small Tern's egg and the surface is never glossy. 

The ground-colour varies considerably but, m the majority, it is 
sandy and,, like sand, may be pale yellowish or greyish, dark 
buffish or muddy brown-buff. In tbe majority also the markings 
consist of rather small hlotches and spots of some shade of brown, 
ranging from reddish- brown to almost black and nearly always 
dark. In some the markings are larger and in none do they become 
small enough to be called specks. The secondary blotches are of 
grey or pale brown, and both these and the primary are sometimes 
more numerous at the larger end, though they never form caps or 
definite rings. Unusual eggs among my series are a pair taken by 
Phillips which has one egg pure white, with two or three black 
blotches ; a single egg with a pale sea-green ground, heavily blotched 
with a few black marks ; a third pair of eggs with a very rich buff 
ground marked with cbeStnut- brown. 

One hundred eggs average 32-2x23-8 mm. : maxima 34-1x23*7 
and 34-0x25-5 mm. - minima 29-3X23-0 and 31-2x22-5 mm. 

Both sexes incubate. 



(2089) Sterna albifrons pusllla Temm. 

The Riveb-Ternlet. 

Stema atbifrtms pusilla, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. vi, p. 137. 

This Ternlet is found on all the larger rivers of Northern India 
and Burma, but becomes rarer as one works Soulih, and it does not 
extend to Ceylon from India or to the South of Buima. 

.They are exclusively river -hreeders and I heheve are entirely 
confined to those rivers which have sandy banks and islands and, 
personally, I have never found them on muddj rivers or on mud- 
banks. Thus one never came across them hfeeding on the Barak 
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in the Surrma Valley, yet in the bright clear waters of the Cherra, 
just where it joins the Barak, there was for many years a colony 
of about ten pairs breeding on a large island of pure sand brought 
down from the foot-hills. In the Brahmapootra and its many tribu- 
taries, on the Indus and other rivers of the Punjab, the Ganges and 
other similar rivers in India and on the Chindwin and great rivers 
of Upper Burma one colony after another will be met with in 
succession as one steams or boats down them. The colonies seem 
never to be of any great size, and most are under rather than over 
twenty pairs. Exceptions to this known to me included a colony on 
the Brahmapootra probably numhering nearer 300 than 200 pairs, 
while another colony on the Ganges numbered ahout one hundred 
pairs and others smaller on the Subansiri, while colonies on the 
rivers Ganges and Indus have heen found of ahout forty pairs. 

The birds, so far as I have experienced, never make any nest 
• beyond a shallow scrape in the ground about 5 or 6 inches across 
and less than an inch deop, which is used as it is without any lining 
and without any decoration in the way of small shells or white 
stones in or around the hollow. Nor is the scraped-out sand piled 
round the nest, but is scattered about, so that there is no appreciable 
mound round the nest. I have heen told that they sometimes 
breed in fine shingle, but I have seen no nests except in sand, and even 
these have nearly always been on the slope of the sand -bank rather 
than on the ridge. Even when made on the top of the bank and 
amongst the thin grass growing thereon the shelter of the tufts 
is not sought, and I have never seen a nest in thick grass, rush or 
Equisetum. 

March and April are the two principal breeding months, though I 
have eggs taken in January and others late in May. On the big 
risers of Upper Burma most birds lay in April. 

The eggs cannot be distinguished from those of the common 
White -shafted Ternlet but, as a series, they are still more evenly 
sandy in appearance and it is extraordinary how these little eggs 
blend with their sandy surroundings. 

One hundred and twenty eggs average 30-9x23-2 mm. : maxima 
34-3x24-0 and 30-2x24*5 mm.; minima 28-0x23-3 and 311 x 
21-4 mm. 



(2090) Sterna alblfrons prsetermissa Stuart Baker. 
The Mesopotamian Tebklet. 

Sterna aVbijTQna prsstermissa, Fauna B. I., Uirda, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 138. 

Within our limits this little Ternlet has been found breeding by 
Ludlow at the Sonmeani swamp on the Mekran coast, whilst Pitman 
found several colonies of Little Terns breeding in Mesopotamia 
which I attribute to this slender-billed race. 
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Ludlow first obtained the eggs of this Tern at Sbnmeani through 
his native collector, but no skins, and at the time I expected that 
they would prove to be those of saundersi, the race most likely to 
breed in such a place. Ludlow, however, did not think they could 
be saundersi, as they were breeding in swamps, a thing that bird 
never does, and in 1916 he obtained more eggs and a skin, which he 
sent me, and which I was then able to identify as not being saundersi 
and later, on comparison with Mesopotamian skins, as being of the 
race prastermissa. Pitman says of the colonies found by him in 
the Euphrates Valley that the eggs were " found on the bare ground 
in desert land at the edge of a huge expansive inundation, the 
result of an overflow of a marsh." Ludlow found them also breeding 
in swamps, and Eates found a small colony of five or six pairs breeding 
in the dry — or almost dry — bed of the Habb River near Las Bela. 
The only other kind of place in which nests have been found are 
those taken by Cox and Cheesman on islands in the Persian Gulf. 

In every case the nests are described as being merely unlined 
scrapes in the open, unsheltered by grass or bush. Again, in every 
case, so far as I have been able to understand, the soil in which 
the nests Were made, though often termed sand, was more or loss 
mixed with dried mud, and was, therefore, very dark and muddy 
looking. This is a most interesting point when we consider the 
eggs. 

The colony at Sonmeani is a big one. On one occasion Ludlow 
ohtained more than fifty eggs from it ; Pitman also speaks of both 
large and small colonies, but the colony in the Habb only contained 
live nests. The scrapes are close together, often three or four within 
the compass of a square yard, and are not scattered wide apart like 
the nests of saundersi. 

The breeding season is late. This Ternlet has not to hurry forward 
its domestic arrangements© that the chicks can be got away before 
the great floods come, and consequently it waits to breed until 
much later. Most birds apparently lay in June, bnt in the islands 
of the Persian Gulf Cox and Cheesman obtained eggs in the third 
week of May, while on the Habb they were ju8t starting to lay on 
the 9th July. 

Most clutches numher two only, but three are occasionally laid, 
while Cox once found a single egg very much incubated. 

The eggs are typical Ternlets' eggs in most respects — shape, 
texture and colour- — but, as a series, are much more darkly and richly 
ooloured than any of the eggs of the other races. The first clutch 
sent me by Ludlow is exactly like those of saundersi but rather 
deep in colour, sandy bull with small blotches of reddish scattered 
over the surface. Most eggs have a ground-colour similar to that 
of mud and sand mixed, the hlotches, of very dark brown or hlackish, 
being larger and bolder than in those of other races. The secondary 
marks are of inky grey or purple-grey, rarely pale_grey, and are of the 
same character and nearly as numerous as the primary . Occasionally 
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the ground has a greenish tinge and frequently a brown tint. 
In one of the former the large blotches of blackish-brown and deep 
grey stand out very holdly and the eggs are exceptionally handsome. 

Thirty-four eggs average 31-9x23-9 mm.: maxima 33*0x24-6 
and 31*2x25-0 mm. ; minima 27*9x 220 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, as a male bird has been trapped on the eggs. 

As I have abeady said, it is moat interesting to note how the eggs 
of these little Terns assimilate with their surroundings. We have 
the river birds laying eggs wbich can hardly be discerned from a. 
little distance, dark sandy in colour, like the sand they lay on ; 
the swamp -haunting birds with eggs darker, duller and less buff, 
similar to the sunburnt mud and sand on which they lie, and then 
we have the pale bright sandy- coloured eggs laid by our next bird, 
saundersi, on the pale yellow sands of the sand-mounds of the Sind 
and Mekran coast. 



(2091) Sterna saundersi * Hume. 

The Black-shafted Ternlet. 
Sterna albifrons saundersi. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 138, 

So far as we know the Black-shafted Ternlet breeds only on the 
Mekran coast and in Sind down to the Rami of Cutch, where Bulkley 
records its breeding. Parker's notes on the breeding of this Ternlet 
in Ceylon probably all refer to sinensis, as do those of Legge, Wait 
says that it is not uncommon in Ceylon during tbe North-East 
monsoon, bnt there is no evidence that it ever breeds there. So, too, 
it has been recorded from the Somali coast and from the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, but as yet tbere is no proof that it breeds anywhere 
in these places. 

The breeding habits of this Ternlet are different to those of any 
of the other races, and as a rule it breeds on sand-hills, often at some 
little distance from the sea. Butler, in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' 
(vol. iii, p. 314), gives the only description of the nesting of these 
Terns (under the name of sinensis) which differs from others. He 
writes : — "At Kurracbee on the 0th May, 1877, I noticed several 
of these Terns flying backwards and forwards over the maidan 
between the Camp and Clifton. I got out of my trap and com- 
menced a search for eggs. The soil was slightly damp from the 
effect of tidal inundations, with here and there patches of hard 

* As this MS. was going to press I received a letter from Mr. W. E. Wait 
saying that he had found a small colony of these little Terns breeding on the 
N.W. coast of Ceylon quite close to the mainland, where S. a. sinensis also 
breeds. The two were not breeding in quite the same place and do not breed 
at the same time, but the fact that they breed in the same area finally deter- 
mines the statue of savndersi, which must now be given the full rank of spe/yits. 
Legge's and Parker's notes we may now accept as correct. 
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dry incrustated ground, covered with saline efflorescence, and on 
these patches the nests were situated. I also found nests on the 
same maidan, on ground cut up by Artillery gun-carriages, the 
eggs being deposited in the wheel-ruts and in the horse's foot- 
prints." t 

Butler took many nests here 'from the 6th May tvo the 11th June. 

Generally speaking (fide Hartington Bulkley, Betham, Ludlow, 
Eates and others) tbese little birds breed on the sandy shores and 
sand-hills along the coast-line, sometimes within reach of inunda- 
tions of the sea, at other times as much as a mile or more inland. 
The favourite place seems to be a fringe of low sand-hills along the 
coast-line and close to it, from which numerous collectors have sent 
me eggs. The birds lay in depressions in the sand, either made by 
themselves or natural, or made by some animal or even man, as 
Ticehurst says (Ibis, 1924, p. 144) tbat on one occasion they laid 
in a print made by his own foot. Harrington Bulkley, and again 
Ticehurst, refer to this birds penchant for the little mounds of sand 
which collect round the remains of any vegetation, such as tufts 
of grass or Sueda-bushes, making their nests in a depression at the 
top. Ticehurst also notes : " a piece of sun-baked ' blanket -weed,' 
like a slab of grey felt, is nearly always occupied. On stony ground 
a hollow may be made or not according to circumstances." 

The birds breed in colonies, but the nests are widely scattered, 
Bulkley, in one of his letters to me, writes : — ■" I found seven nests 
today, but they were all scattered about and not m colonies, so that 
they are very hard to find and I had to cover an awful lot of ground 
to get them." As a rule, however, the birds breed in colonies of half 
a dozen upwards within a space of some hundreds of yards, but 
their actions give away the approximate site of the nest, though 
the eggs may take some spotting. Betham records that wben any- 
one is hunting for their; eggs the birds fly constantly backwards 
and forwards overhead, calling continually and often swooping 
down with great pluck and perseverance as the intruder gets closer 
to the nests. 

The principal breeding season is June, but Betham obtained eggs 
as early as the 27th April, and Ticehurst says that they also breed 
up to the first week in August. 

Two eggs are almost invariably laid, one only not very .rarely, 
and I have only heard of two clutches of three eggs, botb taken by 
Harrington Bulkley. 

The eggs may be separated as a series from all other Ternlets' 
eggs by their exceptionally "uniform pale sandy-grey tint. I have 
perhaps had some two hundred clutches of this Tern to examine, 
and I do not think I have seen half a dozen that could be called in 
any way unusual. The ground is a pale yellow- or grey-buff, just 
tbe ordinary tint of dry sand. I have one pair which might be called 
brown-buff and two or three in which the markings stand out 
sufficiently boldly and darkly to call attention to -tbem in a series. 
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Eates, who has seen an enormous number of this Ternlet's eggs, 
told me that he has sometimes examined dozens of clutches without 
seeing one worth picking up. 

One hundred eggs average 31-7x23*6 mm. : maxima 850x25*1 
and 340x25-5 mm. ; minima 29-5x23-0 and 32-0x22-25 mm. 

Both sexes incubate, but I have no note on the length of the 
incubation period. 

The destruction of the eggs of this Ternlet is very great. Tice- 
hurst remarks : — " Twice in one season the whole of one colony was 
swept away by monsoon tides, while foxes, dogs, jackals and kites 
are incessantly taking their toll." To theso may be added lizards, 
rats (near Karachi) and all the mongoose tribe. 



Sterna sumatrana. 
The Black-naped Tebn. 

(2092) Sterna sumatrana sumatrana Baffles. 
The Black-naped Tebn. 

Sterna sumatmna sumairawi, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 139. 

The Black-naped Tern breeds on the Andamans, the coasts and 
islands off Tenasserim and the Malay Peninsula, extending to 
many of the islands as far as the Celebes. It is also said to occur 
on the Seychelles and Amirante Islands and in the Loochoo Islands 
and Cape Yeh in North Australia. It breeds often in very large 
colonies on the coasts and islands on sand, shingle or rocks, making 
no nest beyond a depression in the sand and frequently on bare 
rocks. The scrape is made by the birds in tbe sand and shingle, 
rarely with a scrap or two of seaweed or debris (B. B. Osmaston) 
as a lining, generally with none at all. In the Andamans Osmaston, 
Wickbam and Anderson found them breeding on Snake Island and 
other islands in company with colonies of the Bosy Tern, and care 
had to be exercised in identifying the nests and eggs. The scrapes 
seemed to be made indifferently in sand or shingle, but in many 
cases the eggs were found lying on the bare rock with no hollow for 
tbem to lie in. 

June is the normal breeding month, but Wickham took one clutch 
in September, though possibly in this case the first broods had been 
flooded out. 

The nnmber of eggs laid is almost invariably two ; occasionally 
only a single egg is incubated, and I have seen one clutch of three. 

Individual eggs cannot be separated from those of the Bosy Tern 
but, as a series, the eggs of this species are less speckled and more 
boldly blotched than those of that bird. 

The ground-colour in the great majority of eggs varies from 
practically white to pale cream or very pale buff, and I have seen 
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no eggs with a greenish tinge. The markings consist of specks, 
spots or blotches of chocolate- brown, red-brown or purple -black, 
with secondary ones of pale grey, rather pinkish 7 grey or neutral 
tint, of the same character as, bnt less numerous than, the primary 
markings. Whether large or sipall, most eggs have these more 
freely dispersed at the larger endSthan elsewhere. Occasional egga 
have the curions rotary effect caused by the markings being laid 
on in a cross slanting direction, but hot nearly so frequently as in 
the eggs of the Rosy Tern. 

Among exceptional eggs may be mentioned the following types : — 
(1) Ground pale pink, handsomely blotched with large chestnut 
markings ; (2) bright clay-buff with a few big blotches and smudges 
of deep chestnut -brown and pale grey ; (3) deep brown-buff, 
profnsely marked all over with small blotches of blackish-brown 
and deep chestnut ; (4) white ground, with a ring of small blotches 
of black and of grey at the larger end, and with a few black specks 
and blotches elsewhere. 

In texture the eggs cannot be separated from those of the Rosy 
Tern, while in shape they range from broad obtnse ovals to long, 
rather pointed ovals, most eggs inclining to the latter. 

Two hundred eggs average 39' 6x28*6 mm. : maxima 48-3x28*1 
and 38-7X301 mm. ; minima 34-6x281 and 40-0x25-9 mm. 

It is rather curious that different colonies of these Terns seem to 
have a dominant character in the eggs they lay. Thns one colony 
seems to lay eggs on au average darker and more boldly marked, 
a second has them paler and more speckly in character, while a 
third may have more huff eggs than either of the otber two, with 
markings intermediate m size and number. 

Both sexes incubate, but the period of incubation is not recorded. 



Family RYNCHOPIM. 

(Skimmebs.) 

(2100) Syncbops alWcollls Swain. 

The Indian Skimmeb. 

Rhyneops albicollis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. ISO. 

The Indian Skimmer breeds on all the larger rivers of India and 
Burma, becoming less common towards the South and not extending 
into Ceylon. Wickham seems to think it is not common m Northern 
Bnrma, but Harington, Hopwood, Mackenzie and others, have all 
seen nnmerous colonies on the bigger rivers from the Chindwin 
to the Shan States. 
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On the Brahmapootra the bird is common but only breeds in 
small colonies, between a dozen and thirty pairs, while both Harhigton 
and Hopwood record similar small colonies in Burma.. In India, 
also, I think colonies of about a dozen to a score of pairs are most 
often found but, occasionally, tbeymaynumber as many as a hundred. 

Tbey breed exclusively on sand-banks in big rivers and invariably 
choose sites on open bare sand rather than those parts on which 
there is any growth of grass, equisetum, or bush. In the majority 
of the colonies I personally inspected the nests have been placed 
close to the water, the nearest often only a yard or two distant 
and the farthest away porhaps fifteen or twenty yards. Sometimes, 
however, they select a spot higher up on the banks. Hume says of 
one such colony : " Tbe eggs were on perfectly bare sand. Other 
portions of the bank were thinly sprinkled with tiny Jbao bushes, 
but they had chosen a perfectly bare flat some fifty yards from the 
.water's edge and some two feet above its level." Gill also sent me 
some eggs taken " from a bigh gaud-bank in the river (Oude), tbe 
nests all along the crest and a long way from tbe water's edge." 
Other eggs, however, taken by him were taken from a colony of 
' ' a few pairs of birds breeding on an island in tbe Ganges in company 
with a large colony of Sterna seena and a few Glareola lactea. The 
nests of the Skimmers were all scattered along the edge of the island, 
mere depressions in the sand, not protected from the sun in any 
way, and without a vestige of lining. The day after I saw them 
the river rose and practically every egg and young bird on the island, 
was destroyed." 

The nests I have seen have all been like those described by Gill 
and Hume, merely depressions in the sand measuring about 4 to & 
inches in diameter and about £ to 1 inch in depth in the centre. 
There is no lining and, as the nests are always made in sand and not 
in sbingle, there are never any stones in them, and only rarely bits 
of shell. The only exception I have seen was in a small colony 
built on the top of a sand-bank in the Brahmapootra, on a hare 
patch of sand about four yards across, surrounded by some bushes 
(? Tamarisk), scraps from which lay everywhere on the sand and 
many in the nests, probably merely wind-blown into them. 

The breeding season is from the middle of February to the middle 
of April. Hume says : " In the Ganges and its affluents the 
majority seem (o lay in March ; in the Indus and its tributaries 
in April." In the Brahmapootra many birds lay in February and 
others in March bnt I have taken eggs in May, Even in the Indus 
Rattray took eggs from a large colony as late as the I8th May, 
while in Burma April seems to be the normal month for egg-laying. 
It is interesting to note that the lato-laying birds generally belong 
to comparatively large colonies who breed high up on the largest 
sand-banks in positions which are safe until the high floods come in 
June. On the other hand, birds wbich lay early on falling water 
sometimes place their nests within a few inches of it. 

vol. rv. 2 c 
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The number of eggs in a clutch varies. In Assam and Burma 
three are generally found, sometimes two only ; in Bengal and Bihar 
three generally and rarely four ; while in the United Provinces, 
Punjab etc. four seems to be the usual complement! 

The eggs are like those of the true Terns but have a character 
of their own, though this is difficult to describe. According to 
Hume, " when fresh the ground-colour exhibits a variety of delicate 
and beautiful tints — pale pinky buff, cream, or stone-colour. 
Delicate greenish or greyish- white, pale cafe-au-lati, and pale 
salmon-colour are among the most common. The markings consist 
of bold blotches and streaks, chiefly the latter, of rich umber, 
chocolate, or reddish -brown, occasionally so intense as to be almost 
black, underlaid by similar streaks and blotches of more or less 
pale inky purple. In tbe majority of the eggs the markings, as 
a whole, have a remarkably streaky character, the streaks running 
not parallel, but at an angle of about 30° to the major axis, seeming 
to he, as it were, twisted round the eggs. The markings appear to 
turn always in the same direction, and holding the egg with the 
broad end uppermost and calling tbat tbe north, they have a set 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W." 

There is little one can add to the above. I should call the most 
common type of ground-colour pale yellowish-cream to buff ; the 
streaks I should term longitudinal blotches, as they are very broad, 
never becoming hair-lines or hieroglyphics. 

In shape the eggs are generally broad ovals hut distinctly pointed 
and smaller at one end than the other. Other eggs are moderate 
to rather long ovals. The texture is closer and finer than in Terns' 
eggs of the same size and often the surface has a slight gloss. 

One hundred and eight eggs measured by Hume averaged 
1-6X 1*18 inch (=40-6x29-7 mm,), while sixty measured hy myself 
average 41-0x29-9 mm. (■• maxima 44-2x31-0 and 42-9x320 mm. ; 
minima S7-4X 310 and 43-1x28-0 mm. 

The male assists in incubation hut I have no knowledge as to 
how long this lasts. 

When their nests are heing rohbed or when a jackal, kite or 
other vermin approaches their breeding ground, they" do not get 
nearly so excited as the Gulls and Terns, though they fly round 
constantly twittering hut never actually attacking. I once saw 
a jackal slinking across a sand-hank, when he was at once attacked 
by all the Terns, Biver -Terns and Black -bellied Terns, as well as hy 
the Swallow-Plovers,- while the Skimmers took no notice at all so 
far as I could see. 
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Suborder LIMICOL^. 

Family CHARADRITDJE. 

(Plovers and Oysteb-catchers.) 

Subfamily PRE-CHARADRIIN.E. 

(Turnstones, Grey-Pluvjs&s etc.). 

(2105) Eupodella vereda (Gould). 
The Eastern Sand-Plover. 

Eupoda vereda, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 159. 
Eupodella vereda, ibid. vol. viii, p. 695. 

The breeding haunts of this Sand-Plover are not yet really known. 
They may be in the far North or North-East or they may be some- 
where in the lofty plateaus of Central Asia. 

All that we know about the breeding of thia Plover ia that 
remnants of a skin were sent me by Rattray with a single egg, 
one of a clutch of four. The skin was in fragments consisting of 
two wings and patches of back and breast, but sufficed to identify 
the bird, which was aaid to have been ahot off the egg. 

This is not a pyriform egg like those of Leucopolius or the Ckara- 
dHus dubius group hut is shaped like a Dotterel's egg and is also, in 
colour, not unlike a weakly marked egg of that species. The ground 
is pale yellow-fawn, with small speckles and spots all over of 
black, more numerous at the larger end, but profuse everywhere. 
The secondary spots are of rather dark grey aud are similarly 
distributed. The egg measures 38*4x27-0 mm. It was taken on 
the 2nd June, J 888, at Tso Moriri Lake in Ladak, at an elevation 
of 12,500 feet. 

Leucopolius alexandrinus. 
The Kentish Plover. 

(2106) Leucopolius alexandrinus alexandrinus (linn.). 
The Kentish Plovee. 

Leucopolius alexandrinus alexandrinus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, 
p. 161. 

The Kentish Plover breeds over the greater part of Europe and 
Western Asia through Mesopotamia to Sind and the Rann of Cutch. 

2c2 
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A most excellent account of the breeding of this little Plover is 
given by Ticehurst (Ibis, 1923, pp. 055-7), which also includes 
a summary of other observers' notes. He writes): — " The Kentish 
Plover is common all down the Indus in Winter and is found round 
someofthe inland waters. Itis\ however, most abundant at Karachi . 
It breeds early : I have seen young out in two years on 7 and 8 April, 
while Mr, Cumming has found young as early as 9 March, but 
many by mid-April have not yet begun to nest. I have found fresh 
eggs on 11 May, while Mr. Bell records eggs in June and July, but 
I am not at all of opinion that more than one brood is reared. 

" In the vicinity of its breeding ground this Plover nests in a 
variety of places in the sand-hills or just above high-water. The 
nest is a scrape lined with shells, if sheltered, the nest is betrayed 
by foot-marks converging to the nest ; if open, the eggs are almost 
buried by drifting sand ; while Mr. Ludlow has found eggs under 
an old tin and quite hidden from view, and so protected against 
drift. On open desert I have found nests quite half a mile from the 
creeks ; another favourite site is on the saline desert, where mounds 
of blown sand collect round salt-plants (Sueda), and on the top of 
these mounds, some two feet above the plain, the nest is made ; 
the eggs are sometimes almost hidden by the plant,, whose dried 
fleshy leaves are used as lining in lieu of shells." 

Usually the nest is just a scrape in the sand, lined with small 
scraps of shell, tiny pebbles where these are available or, failing hoth, 
bits of dried grass in chips or small leaves. 

The breeding season in India seems to be a very long one. Some 
birds must breed in February, as Cumming found young ones on the 
9th March and Ticehurst also saw young on the 7th and 8th April, 
but probably most birds lay in April. Bell took fresh eggs as late 
as June and July and Bulkley took a clutch on the 15th July and 
another on the 6th August. 

On the islands in the Persian Gnlf Cox and Cheesman found 
them breeding in March. The normal full cluteh is three in India 
as in Europe, but two only are sometimes incubated and very rarely 
four are laid. 

In shape the eggs are sharply pointed ovals, often almostpeg-top 
shape ; the texture is fine and fairly close but the surface glossless. 

The ground-colour varies from pale sandy to dark sandy brown, 
occasionally tinged with olive or buff. The markings consist of 
small specks, blotches and spots of brown that is almost black, 
or black. Very often these are much miied with twisted hair- 
lines and scrolls of the same colour and in some eggs the lines replace 
the specks and spots almost entirely. The marks are almost in- 
variably more numerous at the larger end and, sometimes, especially 
in scrolled eggs, show fairly defined rings or zones. The general 
impression given by a series is of speckled and scrolled eggs rather 
than of spotted eggs as in the Ghamdrius hiaticjila group. 

Jourdain gives the average of one hundred eggs as 32-5 X 23-5 mm. : 
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maxima 35-2x23-7 and 320x25-0 mm.; minima 30-2x23-2 and 

32-0x22-5 mm, ; Indian eggs give praotieaUy the same average, 
but the minima are 31-1x23-1 and 32*0x21-5 mm. 

Both sexes ineubate and, while the female is sitting, the male 
usually keeps watch from some little eminence near by. Ticehurst 
says that in Sind, " by hiding up, one can observe what extreme 
caution the male takes before signalling to the female to return 
to the brood ; he flies off to a mound, and remains some time 
having a look round ; satisfied, he flies to another and repeats his 
vigil, and so on all round the compass, until certain all is clear." 

Both sexes feign injury or illness in order to attract attention 
away from the nest, fluttering along as if one wing was hroken or 
tumbling about as if seriously injured, at the some time gradually 
leading the pursuer away from the nest. This trick is resorted to 
whether there are eggs in the nest or young in hiding but more often 
in the former case. 

Naumann gives the period of incubation as 15-17 days. 



(2107) Leuoopolius alexandrinus seebohmi (Hartert& Jack.). 

The Indian Kentish Plover. 

LeueopoliuA al&candrinus seebohmi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 162. 

The Indian form of this little Plover breeds commonly in Ceylon 
and is said also to breed on the shores of the Red Sea and coast 
of Somaliland, where one would have expected to find the typical 
form, if any. 

Under the name of JUgiaMtts cantiana Legge gives a good account 
of the breeding of this bird in Ceylon (P. Z. S. 1875, p. 374) ; he 
writes : — " A chain of shallow lakes or salt-pans fringe the coast in 
this flat district for many miles to the North of Hambantola ; they 
are situated at about J of a mile from the sea-shore, being separated 
from the beach by a narrow strip of jungle through which there 
is no communication with outer salt-water. The salt-pans are of 
great extent, many of them being more than 10 miles in circum- 
ference ; but in the hot weather they become partly dried up, leaving 
around them a wide belt of foreshore consisting of a mixture of 
mud and sand, covered in many parts by tracts of shell- fragments. 
In places these gravelly shell-wastes are worked into little mounds 
and hollows hy the feet of cattle driven along the shores of the 
le-ways to their feeding gronnds. In these spots I invariably found 
jEgialilis cantiana nesting. On the top of a little mound six inehes 
high there wonld be a small hollow worked out and bottomed 
with a number of little shell-fragments, just large enough to contain 
three eggs. This was the general number of eggs and was never 
exceeded ; in some I found two and in others, in which the olntch 
was not complete, only one. My eggs were taken between the 
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27th June and 14th July, and were in most instances far advanced 
in incubation, beside which a fair proportion of nestlings were 
observed." ] 

Wait took many eggs round about Puttalam between, the 27th 
May and 8th August and says that " they breed fairly freely in the 
sandy pastures bordering the lafeoon near Puttalam. It generally 
chooses a rather bare spot and never lays in grass. It often chooses 
a desiccating patch of cow-dung as the actual site for the scrape. 
It generally lays two eggs, but about one in four are threes. When 
the clutch is complete, but more especially when there are three, the 
bird half buries them in the sand, with the points inclined downwards, 
so thatonly the round tops are visible. The breeding season extends 
from the end of April to early September." 

Legge also found these little Plovers breeding near Trincomalee 
in a dried-up field and at Kantelai Tank on shingly banks, both at 
the end of July. 

The breeding season lasts, as Wait says, from the end of April 
to early September, but the great majority of eggs are laid in June 
and July. 

Either two or three eggs are laid which are just small replicas of 
those of the Kentish Plover but, perhaps, average a little darker 
and are slightly more heavily marked. ' 

Forty eggs average 29-9x22-0 mm.: maxima 33*2x22-0 and 
29-9x23*4 mm. ; minima 29-1x22-3 and 29-3x21-3 mm. 

In its breeding habits etc. it differs in no way from its Eurepean 
relation. 

Haematopus ostralegus. 
The Oyster-catcher, 

(2111) Haematopus ostralegus osoulans Swinhoe. 
The Chinese Oyster-catcher. 

H&malopus osbmlegvG oscvfana, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 188. 

The distribution of this bird extends from extreme Eastern Bengal, 
through Northern Burma and China, to Japan but, so far as t know, 
there is nothing recorded as to its breeding habits, nests and eggs, 
beyond the measurements of two eggs given by Jourdain (Vog. pal._ 
vol. ii, p. 1078) from E. Siberia. 

I can add nothing definite beyond the fact that Messrs. Fawcus 
and Stanford found a pair of Oyster -catchers breeding on a sand- 
bank in tbe Sunderhands, Eastern Bengal, and obtained two eggs 
which the former has most generously given to me. As I have not 
been able to examine the skin, it is impossible to say to what race 
it helongs and it may eventually prove to be either the present race 
OT-longipes, which breeds in West Siberia and Turkestan and. which 
Hartert says occurs in India in Winter. ' " - 
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The two eggs given to me by Fawcus are just like ordinary eggs, 
of the Common Oyster -catcher ; in shape rather unusually broad 
ovals but of normal texture and surface. The ground is a rather 
deep brownish- buff, the surface freely spotted with primary markings, 
of black and secondary ones of lavender and dark grey, just a trine 
more numerous at the larger end than elsewhere. They measure 
53-6x39-7 and 52-5x40-0 mm. 

The two eggs measured by Jourdain from Siberia are 57-4X 36-4 
and 59-3x37-3 mm., much longer ovals in shape than those taken 
by Fawcus. 

Charadrius dubius Scop. 

The Little Ringed Plover. 

(2114) Charadrius dubius euronlcus Gmelin. 
The European Little Ringed Plovek. 

Charadrius dubius curonicus, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vt, p. 171. 

The breeding range of this little Plover extends over the greater 
part of Europe, North and Central Asia to North-Eaat Siberia. 

I have no personal knowledge of this race of dubius breeding 
within our limits, but Einnear and Ludlow are convinced that it is 
the form breeding in Kashmir, I have a fair number of eggs given 
to me by Ward, Bates, Livesey and others and these certainly do not 
hear this out. I should note, however, that my eggs all come from low 
elevations such as the Woolar Lake, at about 5,000 feet. In 
measurements these eggs average exactly the same as those from the 
plains and are decidedly smaller than those of the European bird. 
At the same time it is quite possible that we have both races breeding 
in Kashmir — curonicus in Gilgit, Northern Kashmir, Ladak etc. at 
high elevations, whilst jerdoni breeds in the South at elevations of 
5,000 feet and under. 

It breeds in Europe in April, May and June according to latitude 
and lays the usual clutch of three eggs which only differ from those 
of the Indian bird in their greater size. Jourdain gives the average 
of one hundred eggs as 29-8X22-1 mm. : maxima 32-8x23-0 and 
301x23-5 mm. ; minima 27-3x21-1 and 28-Ox 21-0 mm* 

According to Witherhy the period of incubation is twenty-two to 
twenty-four days and the birds are single brooded. Both sexes carry 
on incnhation. 

* In one of his interesting letters to me Ludlow writes : — "As regards 
Charadrius d. curonicus t I think you are wrong in stating in the ' Fauna * 
that this race does not breed within Indian limits. I obtained a skin and 
chick of what I take to be curonicus which I found breeding in May last on. 
the Bringhi River whilst fishing. I have also obtained curonicus on the 
Shyok in Ladak in July, and last year Duncan got it in May on the Wardwan 
River. It is pretty certain all these birds were breeding or had bred whero 
found." 
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(2115) Charadrius dubiiis jerdoni Legg^. 

The Indias Little Ringed Plover.* 

Charadrius dubius jerdoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 171. 

This little Plover breeds practically all over India, Burma, 
Ceylon, tbe greater part of the Malay States, Siam, Annam and Cochin 
China. 

In India it breeds from Kashmir, certainly up to 5,000 feet, and 
in suitable places all over the plains. On the North-West Frontier 
Rattray found it common at ThaJl and breeding there and elsewhere. 
At Kohat, under the name of C. dubia, Whitehead records it as very 
plentiful and remarks : — " This species passes through Kohat in 
small flocks" {? curonicus), and "On the gravelly shores of the 
Kurram it breeds abundantly from Thall up to Dandar " (Ibis, 
1909, p. 274). 

It breeds on sand-islands in rivers and also on their sandy banks ; 
on gravel and shingle beds in tbe same positions ; on the seashore 
and on the Shores of lakes and tanks' and sometimes even on waste 
land and open spaces at a considerable distance from water. Often 
they breed on sand-banks in small, scattered colonies in company 
witb otber species. I have myself found them on sand-banks in 
the Brahmapootra breeding with Swallow- Plovers and with Black- 
bellied and River-Tems, bnt the nests are scattered, often only 
■one or two were found on a bank and I have never heard of nor seen 
more than six. The colonies, if tbey can really be called such, 
may be found scattered along a sea- or lake- shore or river-bed, 
perhaps half a dozen in a stretcb of some hundreds of yards, and 
tben a long gap withont a single pair and then another small number 
■of nests and so on. Thfj birds prefer sand or small shingle but 
they also sometimes lay among big stones and boulders. 

Beyond a shallow scrape, about 4 inches wide by 1 inch deep, 
there is no nest, nor is the scrape even lined or decorated with shells 
-and stones when in sand. When among bigger stones a site is 
selected from which those too large are ejected and those suitable 
formed into a neat little saucer. Very often the birds choose- a 
spot close to some conspicuous object, such as a fallen tree, a log, 
-a bush or a big boulder, and we found tbis to be especially the case 
in Bihar, where the birds were breeding on sand-banks, bare except 
for water-borne bits of wood and similar objects. 

The hreeding season is from early March to late April in the 
plains but near Allahabad a correspondent of Hume's took four eggs 
on a sand-bank in the Gauges on the 7th February. In other places 
it is recorded that Burgess took eggs in the Deccan in April, Blewitt 
in the Mahanuddy in March and April, while Davidson and,,Wenden 
say that in the Deccan they breed from December to May. In 
Bihar Coltart, Inglis and others found tbenr breeding in March 
and April, rarely in February and May ; Barnes found nests in 
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May at Neeruuch, while in Kashmir Lively found eggs on the 
Wular in May and June. In Burma late March to early May 
also seems to be the breeding season. 

The most usual clutch consists of three eggs, but fours are not 
rare and, occasionally, only two eggs are incubated. 

In shape they are ovato-pyriform, often almost peg-top in shape. 
The texture is rather line but not very close and the surface is 
always gloss less. 

The ground-colour varies from pale sandy yellow, which is rare, 
and pale sandy grey to much deeper tints of the same, while the 
markings consists of numerous freckles, specks or tiny blotches of 
blackish, mixed with secondary very inconspicuous specks of grey. 
In some eggs there are a few very short lines and twists, while in 
a few others these are more numerous ; the general effect, however, 
is nearly always that of a iinely speckled egg. 
* Erythristie types are not rare, having the ground a bright orange- 
buff, while an oviduct egg taken by Rattray had a beautiful blue- 
green ground when fresh, though this has now faded to a dull grey. 

Sixty eggs average 27-5x20>7 nun.: maxima 29-5x20-8 and 
27-4x21-6 mm. ; minima 250x190 and 261x190 mm. 



Cirrepldesmus mongolus (Pallas). 
The Le&ser Sand -Plover. 

(2117) Cirrepldesmus mongolus atrifrons (Wagler). 
The Pamirs Lesser Sand-Plover. 

Cirrepedesmus mongoltts alrifrons, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 174. 

This Sand-Plover breeds in the high plateau lands of the Pamirs, 
Kashmir, Ladak, Tibet and North-West China at elevations over 
12,000 feet. It probahly also breeds in parts of Turkestan and 
possibly in North-West China. 

We have two good accounts of the nesting of this Plover in ' The 
Ibis,' 1925. In the first Whistler (p. 203) writes : " I first met 
with the Mongolian plover at the Chandra Lake {14,000 feet) in 
1922 on 10-11 July, when at least five pairs were breeding on the 
stretches of stony waste about the lake. Two clutches of well- 
incubated eggs were taken and three downy young captured. On 
24 July a hreeding pair were seen at Tharcha campi fig -ground 
(13,500 feet) in Spiti, a few miles away from Chandra Lake, but 
on the other side of the Kunzum range. 

" Next year I found that the species also breeds on the Northern 
slopes of the Baralascha range. On 23 and 26 of July a few odd 
birds and a party (apparently including young of the year) 'were 
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seen about the Yunnan Lake. On 25 July tw.o pairs were met 
with on their breeding ground, a few miles beyond the lake on the 
commencement of the Lingti Plain between Kinlung and Phalang 
Danda. Careful watching showed that both ;pairs had partly 
feathered young and I succeeded in catching a chick from each brood. 

" The two nests found at the Chandra Lake were very similar ; 
in the first the eggs lay in a hollow amongst the trailing stems of a 
small creeping ground- plant with a wood- like stem ; broken frag- 
ments of the stem were placed to form a sbght lining to the hollow. 
The nests was about 100 yards from the margin of the lake, on the 
shingle -spread plain at its north-western end. 

" The second nest was a slight hollow lined with broken chips 
and fragments of stem of the same plant on a marked ridge in the 
broken ground, a mass of shallow ravines and low mounds, that 
marked the debouchment of a large nullah of the mam Kunzum 
range. The nest was, therefore, some height above the level of the 
waters of the lake and ahout a quarter of a mile from its edge." 

Osmaston (Ibis, 1925, p. 712) also found nests of this Plover in 
Ladakh, between 13,000 and 15,500 feet. He records it as not 
uncommdn " in Rupshu near the Tso Kar and Tso Moriri Lakes as 
well as at Puga ; also in the Indus Valley and around Shushal, 
as well as along the Pangong Lake They frequent stony, sandy 
plains not far from water." 

A series of the eggs sent to me were said to have been taken f rom 
" merely a slight excavation in sand and shingle, 100 yards froiu the 
river Indus and about 15 feet above water level " ; a second from 
a slight saucer-like depression in sandy earth, among stones and 
shingle on a gently sloping bank, 00 yards from water " ; while 
a third was found " in sand among stones, shingle and sand, 200 
yards from a swamp and further from stream." 

Hard-set eggs were taken on the 26th and 27th June and fresh 
eggs on the 2nd July, two lots of " freshly hatched young being 
found on the same date, while fresh eggs, incubated eggs and young 
were found between the end of June and the 9th July." 

Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 221) says that in the higher altitudes round 
Gyantse in Tibet they breed in May and June, being most abundant 
round the shores of the lakes but also on stony plains a long way 
from water. 

As may be seen from the above, the breeding season lasts from 
the end of May (Gyantse) to the middle of July and the normal 
full clutch of eggs is always three. 

In appearance the eggs are like very large, eggs of Ckaradriiis 
hiaticula, perhaps slightly less pyriform or peg-top shape. 

The ground-colour is a pale stone-yellow, ranging up to rather 
rich bright reddish-buff. In one egg only, a single egg taken by 
Osmaston, is the ground tinted with pale sea-green. Tbe markings 
consist of small specks and spots of blackish_or deep red-brown 
and the more buff the ground tbe less blackthe spets. These are 
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scattered freely, but not thickly, all over the egg but are rather more 
numerous at the larger end. The secondary a pots, hardly observable, 
are of grey. 

Twenty-five eggs average 37-0x26*3 mm.: maxima 39*7x27-0 
and 38-1x27*1 mm. ; minima 35*4x26*0 and 36*5x25*1 mm. 

Osmaston remarks that the birds show great solicitude for their 
eggs or young : '" When there are eggs the females alone gives her 
alarm call, and runs to and fro in all directions. When there are 
young, both parents run and fly around and not infrequently 
simulate a wounded bird." 



Subfamily VANEIXIN^. 
Lapwings. 

{2124) Hoplopterus duvaucelli (Lesson). 

The Spun- winged Plover. 

Ifopbypterus ventralia, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 184. 
Hoplopterus dwxmcelii, ibid. vol. viii, p. 696. 

The Spur -winged Plover is found over nearly the whole of India 
as far West as the Central Provinces and United Provinces ; it is 
common throughout Assam, Burma, the Indo-Chinese countries 
and South China. In the North-West it extends to the foot-hills 
of Garhwal and into the South of Kashmir. 

This is another of our very common breeding birds whose haunts 
are entirely restricted to rivers with clear running water and with 
beds and banks of shingle, sand, boulders or rocks mixed with 
sand and pebbles. It prefers the bigger rivers and is very numerons 
in some places on the Narbudda, Jumna, Ganges aud Brahmapootra 
rivers in India and the Chindwin and Irrawaddy in Burma. It is 
not, however, confined to these rivers. Inglis, Coltart and others 
record it as very common on the smaller rivers of Bihar so long as 
these are not muddy aud I found it nesting on the tributaries of the 
Brahmapootra far up among the foot-hills. 

In the Surrma Valley it only breeds on the Barak, Jiri, Jetingaetc, 
where these are rapid-running streams of bright clear water, with 
good beaches and islands of rock and shingle. 

Hume thought it never bred on banks of pure sand but, though 
it may be exceptional, I have found several such nests, just depres- 
sions in sand, especially when this is to be found in small patches 
among rocks and bonlders. Marshall also says that he found it 
breeding on sand-banks even among Terns and Swallow- Plovers, 
while Inglis and Coltart on the small rivers of Bihar found most 
of the nests were on sand-banks. They undoubtedly, however, 
prefer shingle to sand and, where they breed on banks composed 
of both, their scrapes will nearly always be found in the former. 
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In the hills I two or three times found the eggs deposited on 
shelves of rocks, while Hume says he took numerous .eggs from tiny 
patches of sand "just Dig enough to hold the eggs in and about 
clusters of kunker rocks in the River Jumna." 

I once found four eggs in the footprint of & tiger made on a 
pebbly sand- hank in the Diyunj* while a still more unusual site is 
described by Mr. W. Bryson, who is quoted by Anderson to this 
effect : — " This nest I had great difficulty in finding, as the birds 
had taken possession of a ready-made depression in a melon-held 
where the seed had apparently failed ; and they had actually lined 
the hollow, tirst with small hits of driftwood, and then with pieces 
of dry munj-grass. The bird returned to the nest immediately 
after I had taken the eggs, and so great was her disappointment 
that she scattered all the materials with her feet, occasionally 
picking up the straws with her bill and tossing them away with 
violent jerks of her head. 

" On one occasion I found the eggs of this hird within a few inches 
of the water, in an angle of a half-hurnt charpoy ; the charred wood, 
clothes and skull were lying close to it." 

The most unusual place, however, in which I have personally 
seen this bird's nest was in a mustard .crop, fully 2 feet high and 
completely concealing nest and bird. 

The breeding season has, of course, to be early in the year or all 
the young would be drowned in the June floods. Most birds breed 
in March and others in April, while I have taken eggs in February. 
On the Jumna at about 1,000 feet Osmaston obtained clutches in 
early May and Jesse took one clutch at Fategarh, in the United 
Provinces, on the 18th September, a most unusual date. 

The eggs are nearly always four in number but threes are not 
uncommon and I have seen two clutches of five. 

In colour the ground is pale stone-yellow or stone-ochre, pale 
dull grey-brown or grey-buff, rarely at all deep or bright. The 
markings are nearly always profuse, though not dense enough to 
obscure the ground, consisting of rather small blotches, spots and 
specks of various shades of brown and brown-black to black. The 
secondary marks are of lavender and grey, as a rule smaller- and 
less conspicuous than the primary. 

One or two clutches I have seen have had bold large blotches, 
chiefly at the larger end and sparse elsewhere, while a few others 
have had lines, hieroglyphics or smudges mixed with the other 
markings, but never numerous enough to dominate the character. 

One hundred eggs average 41-1x29-4 mm. : maxima 46ix30 , 
and 42*0X312 mm. ; minima 38-1X29-0 and 39-0X280 mm. 

I believe incubation takes twenty- two to twenty-four days. 
Three eggs which I found on the 3rd March were increased to four 
and all four were hatched when I next saw the nest on the 28th. 
The chicks, though apparently only just hatched could run witb 
great speed but, when they found this insufficient for escape, they 
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lay crouched down in the small shingle and at once became almost 
indistinguishable from it. They kept their eyes tight shut for some 
minntes and then cautiously opened first one and then the other, 
both being at once shut again when they saw we were watching them. 
I picked up two but, while I was doing this, the other two scuttled 
off and I could not again find them. Both male and female flew 
round me uttering their loud calls as I looked for theii babies, but 
settled down at once with the two left them. The female alone 
incubates but the cock bird stays near her much of the time on 
watch. 

Lobivaneilus indicus. 

The Red-wattled Lapwing. 

(2125) Lobivaneilus indicus indicus (Bodd.). 
The Indian Red-wattled Lapwing. 

Lobivaneilus indicus indicus. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 186. 

The present race of Red-wattled Plover is found in Ceylon and 
over the whole of India except Sind, Mekran and British Baluchistan 
in the North-West and again Assam South of the Brahmapootra 
in the North -East. In the districts of Bengal East of the Bay we 
also find a bird nearer the Burmese than the Indian form. In the 
hills Hume says that it breeds at 3,000 to 4,000 feet but Jesse 
took a nest at Naukat-chia-Tal, Kuman, at 4,500 feet and Whymper 
has also taken its nest near Naini-Tal, In the Nilgiris they breed 
at still greater heights and Miss Cockburn says that they breed 
at Kotagherry, 5,500 feet, and at greater elevations. 

Hume thus sums up the various sites selected by this bird for 
breeding purposes : — " They lay anywhere, provided there is water 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. Banks of rivers, edges of swamps 
or ponds, well-irrigated gardens, are their favourite nesting-sites 
until the rain falls ; after the rains have well commenced they 
like drier situations. It is very usual to find their eggs amongst 
the ballast of a railway (often in such a situation that the foot- 
board of every carriage passes over the bird's head), or on the top 
of a hedge-bank, in an old brick-kiln, or in any well-drained situation ; 
in fact, a pair that had frequented my garden all the cold season at 
Mynpooree laid on the top of my flat-roofed, two-storied house, 
and hatched their young there, and the second day had the young 
down in the garden. How they carried them down the forty feet 
from the parapet of the roof to the ground I could not ascertain. 
These particular eggs had been kept in their place on the flat roof 
by a circle of fair-sized pieces of mortar, heavy enough to resist 
the strong winds which often in Upper India usher in the rainy 
season. Very generally the eggs are laid in a simple depression 
in the earth, but not unfrequently the hollow is surrounded by 
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a little circle of stones or a little ridge of sand." He! also writes : — 
" Going along the line to Etawah for about three, miles on the 
14th August we found five nesfcs, one with perfectly fresh eggs. 
Four of these nests were on the kunker ballast within two feet of 
the rail, so that the footboards of every train must have passed over 
and within two feet of the sittings bird. The fifth was on the top 
of the boundary bank, the bird sitting totally unconcerned as our 
trolly passed within six or eight feet of it. Brooks tells me that 
along his fifty miles of line he has seen at least one hundred nests 
within the last twenty days or month." 

Hoofs of houses have often been found occupied by a pair of 
these birds and I was told of a pair which nested annually on the 
roof of an indigo factory. Their normal breeding site, however, 
in most places is a sand-bank in the bed or on the side of a river, 
where they scratch a hollow in the shingle or sand, often under the 
protection of a small bush or some tuft of grass, equisetum or other 
herbage. The nest may he a mere depression about six inches 4n 
diameter and from one to two deep. Generally it is unlined or merely 
with a bed of wind-blown scraps but, often ; the birds line it neatly 
with pebbles, scraps of shells or other oddments while, still more 
often, they surround it with a tiny barricade of sand, stones or any 
otber material which may lay handy. X have also found their eggs 
laid on ledges of quite bare rock but, neftrly always, in some small 
depression which prevents their rolling about. In Beugal they 
occasionally nest in Mango-groves where tbe ground underneath 
the trees is bare and free from undergrowth. 

Most birds breed in April, May and June but I have seen eggs 
taken in every month from February to October and, possibly, 
many birds breed twice, or even three times, in the year. 

The number of eggs laid is four, sometimes three only and very 
rarely five. Perhaps one i nest in several hundred may contain 
the latter and about one in twenty or more three eggs only. 

The eggs are rather fragile for their size, like most Plovers' eggs. 
Tbe texture is neither very fine nor very close and it is very rarely 
that tbe surface has any gloss. The shape ranges from pointed 
oval to pyriform. 

In colour they vary very greatly. The majority have a greyish- 
ochre ground and it ranges from very pale bright creamy yellow 
to buff, buffish-brown or yellow-buff. Taking a series one wonld 
call their general tone dull ochre, while one or two clutches might 
show up here and there as rather olive- tinted. The markings vary 
as much as the ground. In moat they consist of small blotches 
of a brown that is almost black, with underlying markings of grey. 
In some the blotches are much larger and these generally show 
some red-brown in them ; such eggs are often very handsome, 
as the larger the blotches the fewer they are, as a rule, in number, 
and they then show up boldly against the pale ground. In many 
eggs there are a few lines, streaks and hieroglyphics as well as 
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blotches and in some these predominate and in others entirely 
replace the blotches and spots. I have one clutch with a bright 
ochre ground marked profusely with bold and fine twisted lines 
of black and many short whorls and short twists of the same. 
Another clutch has the ground a smoky buff-brown, almost obscured 
by blotches, lines and smudges of dull hlack, the secondary smudges 
showing as dull purple-brown if the eggs are examined with a glass. 

One hundred eggs average 42-1 x 29*8 mm. : maxima 4S*8x 31-0 
and 43-4 X 32-2 mm. ; minima 39-3x280 mm. 

So far as I know the female only incubates, though the male 
generally stays near the nest and keeps a very bright look-out, 
giving a warning to the female, "who generally sneaks away from the 
nest on foot, not rising until she has gone some distance. Both 
birds become very agitated if their nests are rifled and display 
many antics in the endeavour to entice the intruder from the vicinity 
of the nest or young. I have known both male and female fly 
away to a great distance when I have passed a nest without dis- 
covering it and, then, when I have retraced my steps and located 
it, they have both returned and simulated injury in their attempts 
to draw me away from it. 

They often, especially when breeding in or near towns and villages, 
become very tame and bold and will not give up their nesting-site 
unless compelled to do so. Anderson notes how a Mr. Poreelli 
took four eggs of this species from a house-top on the 11th May, 
a second clutch of four about a fortnight after and a third clutch, 
this time of three, on the 18th June, these three eggs having been 
laid on the 9th, 13th and 18th June respectively. 

(2126) Lobivanellus indicus aignerl (Laubm.). 
The Mbkiiam Red-wattled Lapwing. 

LobivaneUua indicue aigneri, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 188. 

The rauge of this Plover apparently extends West from the 
Indus to the North-West Frontier, Sind, Mekran and Baluchistan. 
Ticehurst also records it from the Sambhur Lake in Rajputana. 
It also ocenrs in Mesopotamia and Afghanistan. 

Though a very common breeding bird in Sind, this Plover seems 
never to be found in real desert country but requires water not far 
distant. Ticehurst summarizes its habitat thus (Ibis, 1923, 
p, 665) : — " Throughout the length and breadth of Sind the Red- 
wattled Lapwing is common. Its only essential requirement is 
fresh water or swamps, or, at least, irrigated fields ; hence wherever 
there is cultivation, or where some little trickle from a desert spring 
allows the neighbouring soil to maintain a certain amount of damp- 
ness, the inevitable pair or so of these birds will be found, while 
around ~jheels, canals etc. it is, of course, common. It is quite 
resident and not sociahle, and each pair is jealous of its own terrain." 
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K. R, Eates says that it is a very common breeding bird in and 
on the Habb River and he took a very fine series of iTjs eggs on sand- 
banks, shingle beds, etc. in the semi-dried stream and also on the 
sides of the river both close by and a little distance from it. 

Occasionally its nest may be found in swamps, on some piece 
of sun-bumt mud, higher than the surrounding wet mud and water. 

Scrope Doig took its eggs from March to the end of July while 
Eates obtained them in April, May and June and, in Afghanistan, 
Barnes took a clutch of four eggs on the 10th May. At Thull, 
on the N.W. Frontier, Rattray found it common and took several 
nests while Marshall and Williams both found it at Quetta, all these 
in May and June, * 

The full clutch, is of course, four as with nearly all the Lapwings 
and they are indistinguishable from those of the Indian race, but 
the series I have seen have not nearly so great a range of variation 
and do not seem often to have either lines or hieroglyphics mixed 
with the blotches. 

Mfty eggs average 42-4x30-4 mm. (like the bird, just a trifle 
bigger than ' indicus) : maxima 46-2x30-2 and 450x32*0 mm.; 
minima 38-5x30-1 and 42-3x29-3 mm. 

According to Ticehurst both sexes incubate but this is not so, 
I believe, with the other races. 



(2127) Lobivanellus ladlcus atronuchalis Blyth. 
The Burmese Red-wattled Lapwing. 

Lobivantllus indicus atronuchalis, Fauna B, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, 
p. 180. 

This form of Red-wattlfid Lapwing is found in the Surrma Valley 
in Assam, Manipur, the districts of Bengal, East of the Bay of that 
name, and all Burma through the Malay States to Sumatra and 
East through nearly all the Indo-Chinese countries. 

Except that this is a wilder bird, keeping away from buildings, 
towns and villages and breeding more exclusively in^river-beds, 
there is little one can say about its breeding which is not ecfually 
applicable to the two preceding races. I ohtained them up to 
an elevation of some 1,500 to 2,000 feet in theBarail Range in Assam 
while Harington, Mackenzie, Grant and Hopwood obtained them 
in the Chin and Kaehin Hills and Shan States up to about 4,000 feet 
or rather higher. In Burma they are said often to breed in dry 
rice cultivation, especially in burnt stubble, where the eggs are 
extraordinarily hard to detect, as their buff ground, spotted with 
black, is exactly like the semi-charred bits of rice-stalk in which 
they lay. I have twice found their nests in curious positions. 
Once when following up the old tracks of an enorjnous tiger, after- 
wards killed by Mr. W. Peddie, over a long low bank of sand and 
shingle, one of these birds got up ahead of me and ran away. 
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Following up, I found three hard-set eggs laid in one of the tracks. 
Here there was mixed sand and shingle with a thin growth of wiry 
grass, it kind of resort much affected by these Plovers. On another 
occasion I found four eggs on tbe upper surface of a large semi- 
rotten log lying in among some drift left by the receding water 
on a sand-bank in the Diyung River. 

March and April are possibly the months in which most eggs are 
laid, especially in rivers which are liable to early floods, but every- 
where they seem to lay often as late as June. Harington obtained 
eggs at Myingyan irom the 17tb March to 9th June ; Graut took 
them at Popa up to June. Davison found an egg in Tenasserim 
on the 10th March, where Mackenzie took fresh eggs on the 20th June. 
In Assam I have myself taken them from March to the 22nd July, 
but here, undoubtedly, most eggs were laid in April. 

As usual, this Plover lays four eggs, but three only seems to be 
less rare with the Burmese race than with the Indian or Sind bird. 

The eggs exactly resemble those of the other subspecies but, 
as a series, may average a little darker, perhaps on account of the 
darker ground selected as laying sites in Burma. 

Forty-eight eggs average 41*5x29-8 mm.: maxima 46-4x30*1 
and 450 X 31-1 mm. ; minima 40-1 x 28-4 and 40-4 x 28-1 mm. 



{2128) Lobipluvla malabarlca (Boddaert). 
The Yeixow- wattled Lapwing. 

Lobiplwvia, Tnalabariea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 190. 

The Yellow -wattled Lapwing breeds over the greater part of 
India and in Ceylon. It is not found in the North-West Trans- 
Indus nor in Lower Sind, while in the North-East it does not extend 
to Assam bnt has been recorded from the 24th Parganas and from 
Dacca. 

Except that it does not seem necessary for water to be near, 
this Plover breeds in mucb the same sort of places as the Red- 
wattled bird does, but very seldom on river-banks or on sand or 
shingle beds in rivers. Most birds probably prefer ploughed fields, 
muddy shores of lakes, swamps and rivers or waste lands on which 
to breed. If on shores these may be dry, suu-caked, stony or other 
wise, and the eggs are never laid on damp ground and very seldom 
close to the water. In the South of India, especially in Travancore, 
where it is extraordinarily common, it seems to generally select 
these sun-baked mud shores of tanks and swamps, while in Northern 
India it most often lays in dry upland wastes, abandoned cultivation 
or ploughed fields. One place in Travancore where they breed in 
great numbers is the very barren, rocky strip of laterite soil which 
runs Sonth parallel to the sea. Here there is but little soil on which 
any growth can take root. In odd places is a certain amount 
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of stunted grass, here and there a few weeds or scrubby bushe3 
may find a foothold in crevices and faults but, for the most part, 
the ground is just a red rocky strip, covered wi^h black chips of 
ironstone and, only after the rains break, affording small areas 
■where the few villagers can rajse a meagre crop. Here the birds 
breed in great numbers, making their nests in any natural hollow 
in the rock, for the most part without lining other than casual 
wind-blown scraps but, occasionally, with a slight lining of grass. 
Protection by tufts of grass, a bush, or protecting boulder or rock is 
sometimes songht but, generally, tbey are fully exposed to sun, wind 
or rain. 

On waste lands in Upper India mueh the same kind of nest serves 
the purpose, thongh here the birds seem more often to prepare 
their own scrape rather than select a natural depression. 

The breeding season, generally speaking, is April, May and June. 
Around Cawnpore Marshall found nests in April, all in ploughed 
fields. In Ttavancore Bourdillon found them breeding from 
3rd March to 13th August and Stewart from the 4th April to the 
Gth August, while Davidson and Wenden obtained them in Khandesh 
in December, January and February and again in July and August. 

The full clutch is generally four but very often only three eggs 

are laid. 

■J 

The normal colouring of the eggs of this bird is much the same as 
that of the Red-wattled birds, though they are much smaller, but 
there is a fine eryfchrisfcic type to which special reference must be 
made, as I know of no other example in oology of adaptation quite 
the same as in this case. I wrote a long note on these erythristic 
eggs in the Bombay Journal (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxv, 
p. 250, 1931), but tbe case is one of such great interest and, I think, 
of importance, that no excuse seems to be needed for repoatingit here. 
The discovery is due entirely to Mr. J. Stewart., and the remme. here 
is really taken from his many interesting letters on the subject. 
It is trne Davidson first found a clutch of these wonderful red eggs 
but did not plaee much importance on their colour, though, later, 
when I asked him where they were found, he told me that they had 
come from an outcrop of red laterite, apparently the_ extreme 
Northern end of the strip I have referred to as occ urring in Travancore. 
Stewart in describing this strip to me said that, roughly speaking, 
the whole of it looked as if composed of broken red brick, the sur- 
face scattered everywhere with tiny to medium-sized nodules of 
black ironstone. In 1915 Stewart worked the black soil country 
alongside the laterite for these Plovers' eggs and on a small patch 
of red laterite he took one clutch of these erythristic eggs which 
he kindly sent home to me. The following year, at my urgent 
request, he deputed men to work especially on the red laterite 
and, though they found very few sets, all those on the /red laterite 
were of tbe erythristic type. Stewart, however, said the bird was 
common and that when his and his men's eyes had got better trained 
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to the work he would find more. This proved to be the case, and 
in succeeding years Stewart and his men got a wonderful series. 
In one of his letters to me he says that practically every clutch 
found on the laterite was red and practically every clutch taken 
on the adjoining black soil waa normal in colour. In the very 
rare cases where they found this not to be'the case the eggs showed 
up in such contrast to their surroundings that eventually they 
must have been detected by vermin and destroyed. 

The erythristic eggs have a ground varying from creamy red to 
deep brick-red or salmon-red profusely spotted and blotched with 
black or deep red-brown. The markings vary in distribution in 
much the same degree and character aa in the normal type, but 
capped eggs, or eggs with very large blotohes, are sometimes met with. 

To me this appears to be a very remarkable example of adaptation 
to surroundings, i. e., environmental selection. Presumably the 
first Plovers laying on the red strip laid eggs which were normal, 
* but they were so conspicuous that the only ones whch escaped 
destruction were a few with a ground-colour somewhat less in 
contrast to their surroundings than the rest. As each generation 
appeared and produced eggs this selection would continue and 
those eggs most like red laterite in appearance would escape detection 
and those most unlike be destroyed until, in course of time, the 
erythristic egg-laying Plover became stabilized on this particular 
tract of country. 

In .shape, "texture and size the two forms of eggs agree exactly. 

Two hundred eggs average 36*4x26-9 mm.s maxima 42-8x26-0 
and 37-0 X 28*5 mm, ; minima 32-0 x 24-4 mm. 



Himantopus himantopus (Linn.). 
The Stilt. 

(2130) Himantopus himantopus himantopus (Linn.). 
The Stilt. 

Himantopus himartlopiw himatitopus, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 103. 

The Stilt is a resident breeding bird in Ceylon, the greater part of 
India, Burma and the Malay States, while it has been recorded 
from as far East as Annam (Delacour). Outside India it also breeds 
over the greater part of Southern Europe, Asia to Mesopotamia 
and Northern Africa. 

Wherever tbere are suitable swamps or shallow lakes in India 
these long-legged birds may be found breeding. In Burma they 
are not so common but they breed in several places, and they have 
also been found breeding in the Malay States. In former times 
they bred hi great numbers on the Sultanpoor salt-works about- 
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35 miles South of Delhi. The birds were present round about 
these works throughout the year, but about April .other birds also 
arrived and they began to congregate in great numbers. Hume 
gives the following description of their breeding here. The " works 
consist of brine wells and many chundreds of acres of shallow, rect- 
angular evaporating pans from }00 to 200 feet square and from 
6 to 10 inches deep. These pans are merely depressions dug in the 
soil and lined with ehunam or fine lime, ohtained by burning kunker, 
a limestone found in beds near the surface more or less throughout 
the plains of Upper India, Small strips of ground from a foot 
to 5 or feet broad divide the pans, and on the margins of these, 
or even in the beds of disused pans, where only a little brine ever 
stands, the Stilts build their nests. 

" They collect together small pieces of kunker, or the broken 
lime-lining of the pans, into a circular platform from seven to even 
twelve inches in diameter and from two to three inches in height ; 
on this again they place a little dry grass, on which they usually 
lay four eggs, but not unrrequently only two or three." 

" The birds have their choice of site. . Not one nest was found 
in two successive seasons at Balpoor or Kaliawas ; very few at 
Sultanpoor. On the other hand, at Moobarikpoor (all the works 
are exact facsimiles one of the other) the nests were at some places 
crowded to an inconceivable degree. On one strip, about 3 feet 
wide and 100 feet long, there were twenty-seven neets on one margin 
and eleven on the other, besides five nests of the Red-wattled 
Plover." 

A more normal breeding place is one described by Pitman as 
having been seen by him in the Euphrates Valley. Here tbey 
were breeding in vast marshes in company with Chettugia le-ucum 
-and Terns of several species. In one of his letters he writes : 
" Yesterday I found about 60 nests of the Stilt, most of them with 
full clutches of three or four eggs. The nests varied greatly ; 
the majority were mounds of weeds, grass, rush-stalks and other 
vegetation, with a depression at the top for the eggs. One or two of 
these nests were over two feet high from top to bottom, quite massive 
affairs, and one would bave thought they were so built by the 
birds to enable their long legs to be comfortable ; other -nests, 
however, were nothing more than hollows in the mud, .yet the 
sitting birds seemed equally comfortable. On some of the little 
islands several nests were built close together and in other places 
scattered, in twos and threes or singly, here and there over a wide 
area." 

H. W. Waite found a colony of these birds breeding at an eleva- 
tion of 2,100 feet on the Kallar Kahar Lake on the Salt Range 
(Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soe. vol. xxix, p. 838, 1923). They 
must have been numerous, as he records that on one day a villager 
collected sixty eggs, while he also found several-Other riests himself. 
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He writes : " The lake lies under the northern slopes of the Salt 
Range and its waters are distinctly salt. It is roughly circular and 
is nearly a mile across when full, its greatest depth heing then about 
4 feet. Occasionally, in years of drought, it dries up completely. 

" I arrived on the lake on the 20th June and on the same evening 
found a Stilt's nest containing two eggs. On the 9th July I found 
two more nests, from which I took 2 fresh eggs and 4 showing 
slight signs of incuhation. Both these nests were on the outer 
edge of a wide belt of reedy grass from two to three feet high fringing 
the East end of the lake. They consisted of a kind of weedy scum 
collected and built up, with a small reed clump for foundation, 
to a height of about 3 inches above the water, there some inches 
deep. The little mounds were 8 or 9 inches in diameter and the 
eggs were lying on them in a shallow depression lined with a few 
bits of grass. The whole mass was saturated with water, and pieces, 
of the grass lining adhered to the eggs when they were taken from it." 

He adds that in some places " where small mounds showed above 
the surface of the water some of these had been utilized in preference 
to making heaps of scnm," 

Waite's description of the nests, mounds of weeds etc. and 
natural little mounds of mud answer well to the two types of nests 
generally made or used by the birds, the third or less common type 
hemg the shallow depression in flat ground. 

Everywhere June and July seem to be the two months in which 
most eggs are laid. At the salt-works Hume records that they 
" begin to lay, according to season, towards the end of April or 
beginning of May. The majority of birds lay during June," and 
he adds that the temperature of a nest at that time probably averages 
about 140° Fahrenheit. Doig also found them breeding in Sind 
during June and Macdonald obtained a nest with four fresh eggs 
on the 1st June at Kanna tank near Myingyan, Upper Burma. 

In Ceylon, where W. E. Wait found them breeding on the Palu- 
tapanie Lagoon on small grassy mounds, most eggs were hard-set 
on the 18th April but Legge found fresh eggs on the Minneri and 
Kandelay tanks in August. 

The number of eggs laid is three or four, perhaps most often four, 
rarely two or five. 

In shape the eggs are rather long, pointed ovals, the texture 
finer than in the eggs of the Lapwings, the surface smooth and 
often glossy and the shell much stronger. 

The ground-colour varies from greenish-brown, yellow-brown or 
buffy brown to pure pale but rich brown, the green tinge, when 
present, nearly always fading away after a few weeks or months. 
They are marked with spots, specks and blotches of brown, blackish- 
brown or hlack, rarely intermingled with a few streaks. Secondary 
markings are not always present, but are grey when they can be 
seen. 
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One hundred Indian eggs average A 
48-2x330 mm. ; minima 38-8x28-0 mm 



One hundred Indian eggs average 44-0x31-0 mm.: maxima 



There is very little difference in size between European, Mesopo- 
tamian and Indian eggs and none in colour. 

Witherby records that the Stitts are single- brooded but that there 
is no information available about)' duration of incubation. 



(2132) Ibidorhyncha strutherail Gould. 
The Ibis-Biix. 

Ibidorhijncha stmlhersU, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 196. 

Tbis curious bird breeds from the Pamirs and Gilgit through 
Ladak and Tibet to North-West China at elevations of 8,000 feet 
upwards to 15,000 feet and possibly higher, many birds, according 
to Ludlow, remaining at 12,000 feet or .more during the whole 
Winter on the Gyantse plain. 

These bjrds seem to keep during the nesting season entirely 
to the islands and banks of streams of some size where there are 
beds of shingle upon which they breed. 

Whymper and Bailey both found this bird breeding in 1906, 
Whymper, I believe, being the first of the two by just over a month. 
Both records, however, appeared simultaneously (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xvii, p. 540, 1906). Whymper notes r " On 
May 5, 1900,1 found the Ibis-Bill (lbidorhynchua strutkersii) breeding 
on the Bhaghirathi at about 8,000 feet. I got three clutches of 
-eggs, Jour in each, there being, so far as I could make out, only 
three pairs of birds there. The nests, composed of small stones, 
were hollowed out and placed on sand and shingle among boulders 
and were like very large nests of the Spur-winged Plover. I found 
two of the nests by watching the birds, but the first one I found 
by taking back the tracks of a bird that was crouching and running 
along in this manner and at once flew back when flushed. I had 
to trace the tracks back well over 100 yards before I came to a well- 
trampled spot ; and the eggs were at the side of it. - _ 

" I sat down some way off to watch and the bird returned in 
about five minutes (the eggs were very hard set), running almost 
■straight to the nest and stood over it, bobbing her head like a Plover. 
She then sat down alongside the eggs, not actually on them, and 
this seems to be a habit of theirs, as I saw another bird act in the 
same way on returning to the nest." 

Next, on the same page, Baily records his find r — " The nest 
was found in a stony island in the middle of the river here 
(13,000 feet). The nest was made of small flat stones about £ inch 
in diameter, forming a smooth and perfectly flat surface.' I unfor- 
tunately did not measure the nest. The eggs7 four in numher, 
were laid with their points inward. This was taken on 9th June, 
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when the eggs were hard set. On the same day I saw two birds, 
each, with two young ones. On my approaching, the young birds 
lay among the stones with their necks stretched out flat on the 
ground while tbe old birds tried to draw me off in another direction, 
uttering loud cries. The young when crouching among the stones 
were difficult to see, and lay so still they allowed themselves to be 
picked up before showing any signs of life." 

In subsequent years Why m per found more nests in the Bhaghi- 
rathi, of which he says (ibid, vol. xx, p. 519, 1910) : " Tbe river 
runs in several branches and with no great fall, in a, wide valley 
and among large shingle-beds, and on these tbe Ibidorhynchus 
breeds, 

" Tbey are especially fond of nesting in these little islands, which 
are numerous and sometimes rather hard to get at ; the nest is 
always placed right in the open ; I never saw one under the shelter 
of a stone or stranded log as mentioned in the ' Birds of India,' 
a common site is near the edge of a shingle bank. The nest is 
easily found by keeping a sharp look-out ahead, and the bird will 
be seen ruunhig stealthily away ; if the nest is not then immediately 
discovered the bird will return to it in a short time, I found 
fourteen nests in a few days ; tbe eggs were mostly well incubated, 
although I was a fortnight earlier than in 1906. In four nests 
I found incubated clutches of three eggs, so it seems they sometimes 
lay three only. The nests have already been described ; all I saw 
were made, as before, of little smooth black stones. 

" The whole breeding ground is only about 10 miles long and 
is easily reached, being merely the river-bed." 

Ludlow makes an interesting addition to this information 
(Ibis, 1928, p. 221): — "Tbe bird breeds in shingly river-beds, 
generally where the river bifurcates, forming an island. 

" The nest seems always to be placed ou high ridges on the island, 
and it is no use looking for it on low ground, where mud on the 
shingle shows that it is liable to be flooded. The eggs, four in 
number, are laid in a shallow depression amongst very small pebbles, 
which the parent birds evidently take pams to collect. On two 
occasions I discovered the bird sitting on its nest, and on eacb 
occasion it allowed me to approach within four or five yards before 
it rose and walked quietly away." 

The difference of tbe behaviour of the birds in Tibet and those 
in Garhwal is very curious and difficult to account for. Ludlow's 
eggs were taken in the third week fcf April at, I believe, between 
12,500 and 14,000 feet, while Macdonald sent me eggs taken near 
Gyantse at the same elevation in May and June and, finally, 
La Touche had the eggs brought to him by one of his collectors 
in Chihli and then himself found numerous nests on the 2nd May, 
giving a description of eggs, nests and sites agreeing very closely 
with those recorded above. 
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It will be seen that, in spite of its lofty habitat, J;he Ibis-Bill is 
a very early breeder, some birds laying in the latter half of April, 
most in May and but a few in Jnne. 1 

The eggs number four or three, only about one nest in every 
four having the latter number. ( > 

The eggs remind one more of Wopdcoek's eggs than of any others 
but are very pale and rather washed out in appearance. The 
ground-colour is a very pale grey, tinted with greenish, yellowish 
or buff, the tint always very faint and indeterminate. The markings 
consist of pale or moderately dark reddisb blotches, generally 
rather small, fairly numerous at the larger end but sparse elsewhere. 
The secondary markings, of the same character and equally sparse, 
are of pale grey. In one of La Touche's sets taken in Chihli the 
markings are much darker, of deep red- brown rather than 
red. 

In shape the eggs are ratber broad ovals, not as broad as those 
of the Woodcock, and rather less pointed also. The texture is fine 
and close while the surface has a fair gloss, but the shell's fragile 
in proportion to its size. 

Fifty-two *eggs average 51*0x36*0 mm.: maxima 53-0 x30O 
and 50*3x380 mm. ■ minima 46-0X34-0 mm. 



Family SCOLOPACID^]. 
Subfamily TRINGIN^E. 

(ClTKLEWS, G0DWITS, SANDPIPERS, HUFFS.) 

(2145) Trlnga hypoleacos Lino. 

The Common Sandpiper. 
Tringa hypoUucw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 217.* - _^ 

The Common Sandpiper breeds throughout the greater part of 
Europe, the whole of Northern Asia East to Japan and South to 
the Himalayas, 

In tbe Himalayas it is a common breeding hird in Kashmir, 
Garhwal and Tibet. 

South of the Himalayas the only record of this bird's breeding is 
that of Scrope Doig (' Stray Feathers,' vol. ix, p. 282, 1880), who says 
that a nest with two eggs were found by his collector in tbe East 
Narra District. As Ticehurst shows (Ibis, 1024, p. 124), thjs record 
cannot be accepted, and there is no proof that it ever breeds nnder 
5,000 feet. 
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It is a very common bird in Summer in Kashmir frdm 9,000 feet 
upwards and rather less common down to 0,000 feet but, recently; 
Bates and Livesey found the birds breeding in great numbers oh 
the. lakes near Srinagar at 5,000 feet and a little over. 

Brooks and Cock took nests long ago in Kashmir and the latter 
writes : " I found the Common Sandpiper breeding plentifully 
on the banks of all the streams that run into the Cashmere Valley, 
and took many nests on the Sindh River in May and June, 

" The nest is placed a few yards from the water in an open 
situation in stony localities among low sage-busbes. It is on the 
ground in a slight depression, generally to the north of a low bush, 
and consists of a few little pieces of stick or a few fragments of 
dead leaves. It always contains four eggs, the pointed ends of 
which are placed together in the centre. The bird gets off the nest 
very slowly as if it wished to attract attention to itself." 

Both in Kashmir and in Garwhal, where Whymper took several 
nests, the birds generally make them close to, or actually on, the 
banks of rivers and streams, but they are almost invariably well 
hidden in a hollow among the roots of the bushes and other vegeta- 
tion, or even in a hole under an overhanging bank or large boulder. 
Occasionally, however, they are placed in a comparatively exposed 
position. Bates found one nest under a large boulder, protected 
fairly well from the weather but easy to see and find, while Whymper 
obtained two nests on the Baghirathi River which were on open 
shingle beds, just depressions in the shingle lined with bents. 
Wherever it is placed there always seems to be a good lining of 
grass or leaves though, wben placed in 'among the roots of grass, 
this is beaten down and twisted to form the lining and no new 
material bronght in. 

Often they will build their nests in hollows among the small 
busbes or lush grass growing round the lake-shores, where Livesey 
and Bates took many nests, while, at other times, they breed far 
away from either rivers or lakes. 

Col. K. Buchanan informed me that he took several nests in 
Kashmir in well -wooded ravines, where they were cleverly concealed 
among bushes, or completely hidden under some boulder or over- 
hanging rock. At the bottom of the ravine there was generally 
a certain amount, of water trickling down, drainage from the sur- 
rounding high ground. 

The breeding season is exceptionally well defined and the birds 
are most regular in their breeding time. Nine clutches out of every 
ten will be found to be laid between the 15th May and the end of 
June. Occasionally a late clutch, probably a second laying by birds 
which have lost their first clutch, may be found in July, while 
Ward's collectors took four fresh eggs on the Sindh River on the 
8th Angust. The earliest date I have noted is the 9th May, when 
a clutch of four eggs was taken by Whymper on the Harsil River 
in Garhwal. 
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As with all other Waders of this genus, four is the ijormal number 
of eggs laid but, in 1907, Buchanan had an extraordinary experience 
with this bird. When his collection was dispersed I obtained his 
series of Indian-taken eggs of this bird and was surprised to find 
clutches of five and six eggs. On my writing to him about this 
he replied : " I did not know there was anything strange about 
this Sandpiper laying five or six eggs. It is never a rare bird in 
Kashmir but this year in Pahlgaon it was extraordinarily common 
and I took many nests. Three of these each contained six eggs 
and there were several with five although, of course, the great 
majority had only four. The nests and eggs were always very 
well hidden or I should doubtless have found many more. I took 
nests from the third week in May to the end of June." 

In ground-colour they vary from pale creamy buff or yellowish- 
stone to a warm buff or reddish-buff. Normally they are fairly 
thickly spotted, especially at the larger end, with small spots, 
blotches and specks of reddish-brown and umber-brown with 
secondary similar markings of pale grey or pinkish-grey. In some 
eggs the blotches are larger and bolder but, taking a series, I do not 
think they are so well marked as many eggs of other Waders, and 
a really boldly marked, handsome clutch is quite exceptional. 
I have seen a few clutches, taken in India, in which the markings 
consisted of twisted lines intermingled with bold blotches, nearly 
all confined to the larger end. Occasionally the markings are 
rather cloudy and smudgy in their appearance, the primary and 
secondary blotches running into one another and giving a very 
pretty effect. Pigmentless eggs seem rare in this genus compared 
with the number one finds in Chara4riu3, 

The shape is the usual peg-top of most small Waders, often rather 
drawn out ; the texture is fine and close and the surface often well 
glossed and the shell strong. 

One hundred and twenty eggs taken in India average 35-6 X 
26-2 mm.: maxima 38-9x26*9 and 35-5x27-2 mm.; minima 
32*1x20-3 and 32*2x24*1 mm. 

Both parents take a share in incubation, the female doing most 
of this by day. Incubation in Europe is said to take twenty-one 
to twenty-four days but the only record for India gives twenty days 
from the date of the laying of the last egg. The birds sit very 
close as a rule, but individuals seem to differ greatly in this 
respect ; some quit while one is still far from the nest while others 
wait until they are almost trodden on. 
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Tringa totanus. 

The Redshank. 

(2147) Tringa totanus totanus* Linn. 
The Redshank. 

Tringa totanus tetanus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 221. 

The Redshank is found as a breeding bird throughout tbe greater 
part of Europe and in Asia East to Japan and South to the Himalayas 
in India but, possibly, not breeding in some of the central portions of 
Central Eastern Asia, where Meinertzhagen's terrignotse may be the 
breeding form. 

In view of the alleged doubtful status of our Indian bird I restrict 
my notes to birds, nests and eggs found in Asia. 

The Redshank was not known to breed within Indian limits in 
Hume's time and the first nests taken were probably those collected 
by Crump for Whymper and Ward in 1906 near Causal, in Ladak, 
at about 14,000 feet, curiously enough a clutch of five eggs, obviously 
laid by the same bird. 

Steen, Kennedy, Macdonald and Ludlow also obtaiued it breeding 
in Tibet and I have some clutches collected by Macdonald near the 
Hramtso Lake, where Ludlow .says (Ibis, 1928, p. 223) that it is 
exceedingly common. Ludlow also found it very numerous in 
Chinese Turkestan, where he took many clutches, while in 1923 
Osmaston also obtained breeding birds and eggs hi Ladak near 
Shushal at 14,200 feet. 

Here Osmaston found them breeding in an extensive swamp of 
reeds and rushes, placing the nest in tufts of grass in the swamp. 
At Hramtso Macdonald also said the bird was common, but the 
nests so well hidden that they were hard to find. They were all 
placed in tufts of the thin wiry grass which grew sparsely scattered 
over the sun-haked mud, " hard as bricks," above the normal 
water-line of the lake. Ludlow, writing of the same place, says that 
" it constructs its nest either on sedgy hillocks in marshy ground, 
or on grassy islands in the lakes. The nest is often a hollow scraped 
in the ground lined with a few pieces of dry grass." 

In Turkestan Ludlow found them breeding in May and obtained 
all his eggs between the 5th and 15th of that month. In Tihet 
and Ladak, however, they appear to breed later and all the eggs 

* It is still a matter of opinion as to whether the Eastern race of Redshank 
can be separated from the Western. Ticehuret (Ibis, 1024, p. 120) is satisfied 
that its pater tone is enough to distinguish the Eastern bird. Meinertihagen, 
Kinnear and Ludlow are unable to see any differences and the latter has 
recently acquired bleeding specimens in Chinese Turkestan. Under these 
circumstances I adhere to the opinion I gave in 1S20 and keep both Eastern 
and Western birds under the same name. 
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sent to me have been taken between the 1st June and the 34th July 
except one clutch taken on the 13tb May. 

The number of eggs in a clutch is four bnt Crump onoe took 
five egga and Whymper took two clutches of three showing signs of 
incubation. ' ■ 

In appearance they naturally do'not differ in any way from eggs 
of European birds but with only a small series for examination 
the range of variation is not so great. In shape they are long 
pyriform and the texture is fairly fine, not very close, the shell 
fragile and the surface glossless, slightly or moderately gloried. 

The ground-colour in all the Indian eggs is a yellow stone, some- 
times more yellow, sometimes more buff, sometimes slightly warmer, 
but never the rich deep buff or bright yellow-white one sometimes 
sees in English eggs. The markings consist of small and moderately 
large blotches of deep red-brown, blackish- brown or purple-brown, 
usually more numerous at the larger end than, elsewhere and some- 
times running into one another and forming ill-defined rings or caps. 
A few eggs have the blotches more uniformly and heavily distribnted 
and a few others have lines, smudges and streaks mixed with the 
blotches, but the hnes are never conspicuons. The secondary 
blotches of grey are generally few in number but occasionally 
are sufficiently prominent to give a softening tone to the general 
colour. 

Sixty Asiatic-taken eggs average 44*3x30*4 mm. : maxima 
48-2x310 and 40-5x33*1 mm, ; minima 411x290 mm. 

In Europe both sexes incubate though the female may do most 
of the work. According to Witherby the period of incubation is 
twenty-three to twenty-five days. The birds are very shy sitters 
and leave the nest long before an intruder gets anywhere near it. 
In driving rain or mist it is possible to get very close to them 
by walking against the wind and in this way I have walked up 
to within a few feet of sitting birds again and again, though on a 
sunny or still day the birds would leave their nests so far away 
that it was diflicult to locate the place whence tbey rose. 



(2151) Glottis guttlfer (Nordmann). 
The YeIiLow-legged Sandpiper, 
Glottis guUifer, Fauna B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p, 226. 

The breeding range of this bird is not really known but is possibly 
somewhere in North-Eastem Siberia, 

The only notes on its breeding are my own (Joum, Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol, xxxvi, p, 305, 1933) to the following effect : — " Eggs 
authentic beyond all doubt bave not yet been taken. In 1909 
Captair?Steen took a single egg which be attributed to a Greenshank, 
the slightly upturned bill attracting his attention. In 1910 a full 
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clutch of four eggs was taken from a neat on a ridge a little way 
from the lake {Hramtso) on which some stunted grass and a little 
Tibetan gorse were growing. This bird was shot and identified 
as 'a Greenshank with yellow legs ' but the skin was lost. Finally, 
in 1917 a single egg was sent me by Macdonald with remnants of 
a skin sufficient to show by its bill and legs that it was of the present 
species. This egg was ' taken from a neatly lined hollow in among 
some moss (? Sphagnum) and stunted grass and we could see the 
eggs as the bird moved off.' 

" The eggs are like large eggs of the Redshank or small ones of 
the Greenshank. The ground in all is a rather dull buff, in one 
more stone-colour, and they are all rather handsomely blotched 
with deep reddish-black or blood-red. The blotches are large, some 
of them very large, interspersed with smaller blotches, spots and 
specks of the same colours ; they are fairly numerous everywhere 
.hut more so at the larger than the smaller end. Their texture 
is rather coarse and they have no gloss ; they are in shape of the 
Usual peg-top, pointed type common to the Waders. 

"Six eggs average 47*9x33-0 mm. : maxima 49-2x36-6 mm,; 
minima 46-4x34-3 and 47-4x81-3 mm. 

" The eggs were taken on the 10th and 29th May and 3rd June 
respectively." 



Subfamily SCOLOPACINjE. 

(Woodcocks and Snipes.) 

Scolopax rusttcola. 

The Woodcock. 

(2167) Scolopax rustieola rusticola Linn. 
The Woodcock. 

Scolopax rusticola nisticala, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 252. 

Within our limits the Woodcock breeds not uncommonly in the 
Himalayas from the North -West Frontier to Western China. 
Outside these limits it breeds practically throughout Northern and 
Central Europe and Northern and Central Asia. 

In the Himalayas it breeds from about 7,000 feet up to at least 
12,000 feet and probably considerably higher. 

In Hume's time very little had been recorded about the breeding 
of the Woodcock in the Himalayas, and his only notes refer to the 
finding of four hard-set eggs by Anderson near Kemo, at an elevation 
of over 10,000 feet, on the 30th June. Since then many collectors 
have taken their eggs and Rattray's beautiful photographs of the 
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nests and their surroundings are in themselves a .lesson on the 
hreeding of the Woodcock. 

I think the Woodcock must have a wonderful ffisthetic tfste, 
for so many of the nests are placed in most ehanning| surroundings. 
The nests may be found in almost any kind of forest, though the 
birds prefer Oak and Beech cover or forest in which these and 
other trees are mixed. Rhododendrons again seem to be favourites 
and Osmaston, Whymper and others have found their nests placed 
under them. The birds often select damp or even wet pieces of 
woodland to breed in, but for the nest they always choose a dry 
spot. Ravines which are thickly wooded and which have a dense 
unr?ergTOTFth of ferns, bracken, brambles etc. and which have 
water trickling along the bottoms, widening out here and there 
into small patches of sodden moss and grass, are often resorted to. 
In some tiny open space, well littered with dry fallen leaves and 
completely screened hy the growing vegetation, whatever that 
may be, the bird scratches out a hollow among the leaves for her 
eggs, leaving enough of these at the same time to form a soft dry 
bed, I have never seen eggs resting on the ground nor have I, 
personally, taken eggs from wet nests, though sometimes I have 
seen everything soaking wet above and below them. This is not, 
however, always the case and Anderson says of the eggs' taken hy 
him : " Four eggs, which were deposited in a slight depression 
in the damp soil, and embedded amongst a lot of wet leaves, the 
thin ends pointing inwards and downwards into the ground." 

Where there is bracken growing the nest is often placed under it, 
the nest itself being no more than a hollow, natural or made by the 
birds, warmly filled with scraps of the dried and withered bracken 
of the previous year. It is difficult to give the measurements 
of the hollows used for the eggs as, being among dead leaves and 
rubbish, they have never any definite outline but, roughly speaking, 
they may he six to eight inches across and half an inch to one inch 
deep. 

Round about Murree, where Rattray took many eggs, the birds 
breed from earlv May to late July ; in Kashmir from late May to 
July ; in GarhwSl, where Whymper took several nests up.to 11,000 
feet, June is the principal month, though Osmaston obtained eggs 
at Chakrata at 8,500 feet on the 1st May and also at Darjiling. 
11,500 feet, on the 28th of that month. 

The full clutch is almost invariably four, though Livesey obtained 
three in Kashmir showing signs of incubation. 

In shape the eggs are broad blunt ovals, sometimes rather pointed 
at the smaller end. The texture is finer than in the eggs of Tringa, 
totanitA or Capdla and closer together, while the surface often has 
a fine gloss. In proportion to their size the eggs of the Woodcock 
are much less fragile than those of the Snipes. 

The ground-colour ranges from a very pale creamy or yellowish - 
white to a warm buff or, very rarely, to a reddish cafe-au-Utit. 
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The markings consists of large and small blotches, sometimes well 
defined, at other times rather blurred, of dull reddish or reddish- 
brown to dark red-brown. As a rule these are fairly numerous 
at tbe larger end and scant elsewhere, though in some eggs they 
are numerous everywhere. The secondary markings are of lavender, 
grey or sepia-grey, and often form clouds and mottling, especially 
at the larger end, where they are often more numerous than the 
primary blotches. Occasionally the markings are more numerous 
at the extreme larger end but I have never seen an Indian egg in 
which there was a definite zone or cap. 

fifty- five Indian eggs average 44-5x33-3 mm. ; maxima 48-1 X 
33-2 and 45-3x34-3 mm. ; minima 420x320 and 44-5x31-7 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both look after the young. The display 
of the Woodcock during and before the breeding season is known as 
rdding. 

A gamekeeper in Wales gave me a better description of the roding 
' than any I have read. He told me that just before dusk the bird 
came ont of the cover and sailed slowly backwards and forwards 
in front of it. At first the flights were high but gradually the birds 
got lower and lower until, reaching the level of the scrub, they dis- 
appeared into it. Each flight was said to be in the shape of a long 
arc, the highest points being reached at its end and commencement, 
while in length they were anything from fifty to two hundred yards 
or more. The bird was described as flying slowly with plumage 
pnffed out, bead thrown hack and bill pointed somewhat upwards. 
I unfortunately did not inquire how long their nuptial flights lasted, 
but the impression I gained was that the flights were numerous 
and lasted for a long time. Lindsey Smith says of birds he watched 
when roding near Danga Gali that, while thus engaged, the birds 
uttered " a ratber harsh croak, alternating with a sharp whistle 
or squeak, something like that of a bat, but very much stronger." 

Another habit of the Woodcock which must be referred to is that 
of carrying its young from one place to another, the chicks being 
carried between tbe legs and held close to the breast by the feet. 
This action is resorted to both to escape danger and to transfer 
the young to new feeding grounds. 

Although this act was long disbelieved, it has now been well 
authenticated, and the " yokel's yarn " proved to be true. In India 
not many have observed this performance, but Davidson has a brief 
note on it : — " On the. 28th of May I found a pair with small young 
ones and distinctly saw one of the old birds carrying a young one 
between its feet or legs. It flew only some 50 yards but, though 
I followed at once, I not only failed to find the yonng bird but 
could not even put up tbe old one again, and on returning could 
not find the young one that I had previously noticed on the ground." 

Littledale records a similar occurrence, and another friend writes 
from Scotland and says that he believes he has several times seen 
the chicks carried and that once he has certainly done so. " On 
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this occasion we came on this bird very suddenly and, she rose almost 
at my feet and made off with a young one held tightly to her breast 
and, I think, held on either side by her claws. As she left three young 
ones behind her when she at first flew away, I at cjnce hid myself 
and waited to see what further she would do. Iria few minutes 
back came the old lady and dropped on the ground close to the nest 
and, after scuffling about a bit, she grasped one of the young ones 
on either side and picked it up. As she rose I could see her extended 
legs held the young one low down on either side, but she at once 
drew up her legs close to her body, and then appeared to be holding 
it between her thighs and her breast, this of course owing to the 
contracted position of her legs. Once started she flew quite easily 
to some distance, but seemed to find it rather difficult to get a com- 
fortable hold of the young one at first. She removed all four 
a distance of 50 yards within about a quarter of an hour." 

The hirds sit exceptionally closely and I had a very good example 
once of the difficulty of making them move. Dr. Coltart and 
I on this occasion had found a Sparrow-Hawk's nest and while 
a man went up the tree to examine and report we seated ourselves 
on the ground below and waited. The tree was in a beech-spinney 
with a small stream running through the middle and the whole 
ground inches deep in fallen leaves. Coltart had sat for some time 
leaning on one arm with his hand on the ground, and when the man 
climbed down the tree he rose to speak to him and then from 
between his body and where his hand had been resting a Woodcock 
rose and flew off, disclosing four chicks, two still with half the shells 
on them. The hhxl could not have been three inches from Coltart's 
side and not two feet from where I was sitting alongside him, 

(2168) Capella nemoricola (Hodgs.). 

/I 

The Wood-Snipe. 

Capella nemoricola, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 255. 

The Wood-Snipe is resident or semi-migratory in the Himalayas 
and sub-Himalayas from Dalhousie on the West to the Shan States 
on the East. ' ~~^ , 

Where the Wood-Snipe breeds is still unknown. It is found 
in the sub-Himalayas during the Summer, i. e., from May to 
September, both in the steamy t tropical tracts at the foot-hills and 
in the more moderate heat up to 8,000 and 10,000 feet elevation. 
In Malda, Purnea and other districts it used to he almost common 
in April and May, haunting the dense juugle, reed-beds and swamps 
helow the foot-hills, and they were often shot when sportsmen 
returning from big-game shooting worked through tbem. As no tiger- 
shooting is done in June of course no birds were seen, and one cannot 
say if they were in these same places or not. Livesey says that they 
are comparatively common in the Shan States and'that he has shot 
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eight in one day. He shot a male on the Inle Lake on May 19th, 
1929, but the teste? were not enlarged, though he thinks these birds 
may breed in the extensive reed-beds growing round parts of this 
great lake. 

The eggs found by Mandelli in Sikkim were undoubtedly those of 
the Solitary Snipe and will be referred to under that bird. Hume, 
however, says : " that they breed in the Himalayas between eleva- 
tions of about 7 and 10,000 feet is certain. That they begin to 
lay early too is probable. Hodgson notes that on the 10th March 
the eggs in the ovary of a female were swelling, and another shot 
in April contained a nearly full-sized but unshelled egg. Bnt no 
European, I believe, has ever yet taken the nest, though Mr, A. G. 
Young writes that he knows that they do breed in Kulu." 

My own experience is very meagre and teaches us bttle. On 
the 11th Jnne, 1908, one of my Khasia collectors brought in to me 
a female Wood-Snipe together with a single egg and some fine 
tangled grass, which he said had composed the nest and which 
was matted and clogged with the contents of other eggs which had 
been broken by the trapped bird in her struggles to escape. 
Unfortunately the one egg whicb escaped destruction appears to 
be an abnormally small one, for my collector told me that as he was 
setting the nooses round the nest he saw that it contained three big 
eggs and one much smaller, but that in colour they all seemed alike. 

The nest was merely a mass of very fine shreds of grass-blades 
fitting into a shallow saucer-like cavity in moss among some bracken 
growing in Pine-forest beside a smallsfcream. Judging by the remains 
the nest must have been about 4 inches in diameter by about one 
deep, with a well-marked depression for the eggs. The elevation was 
between 5,500 and 6,000 feet, the ravine being overgrown with 
evergreen bushes and trees, though the forest itself was Pine, 

The egg is very like an egg of the common Snipe but is very grey- 
brown in tint. The ground-colour is a pale stone while the markings 
consist of heavy blotchingsof Vandyke- brown with a few underlying 
ones of grey and lavender. The smaller half of the egg is very 
sparsely marked but, on the larger third, the blotches form a broad 
dark ring, inside which the markings are numerous hut not oonfluent. 

The texture is fine and smooth with a faint gloss, while the shape- 
is the usual pyriform. It measures 38-0x27*2 mm. 

When found, the eggs were fresh and I was told tho bird returned 
to her nest after being disturbed and was caught almost at once, 

(2169) Capella solitarta (Hodgs.). 

The Solitary Snipe. 

Capella golitaria. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 257. 

This is another bird concerning whose breeding habits we still 
know next to nothing. It is found and, presumably, breeds from the 
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Altai Mountains to Manchuria and from thencej South to the 
Himalayas and hills of Northern Burma, having been shot as far 
East as the Shan States. i 

Within Indian limits it has only been found breeding by Mandelli, 
though at the time he recorded jt as nemoricola when sending the 
eggs and skin to Hume. The lattefiwrites : — " The late Mr. Mandelli's 
men found four clutches of eggs of this Snipe in June in Native 
Sikkim, opposite Darjiling, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet. 

" The eggs of this species strongly recall some varieties of those 
of the Common Snipe and of GaUindgo major. In shape tbey are 
broad, almost hemispherical in the larger balf, and abruptly com- 
pressed from the middle and pointed towards the small end. The shell 
is stout but compact and has a decided though faiut gloss. The 
ground is pale stone- colour and about the larger end they are densely 
and boldly blotched, the blotches mostly longitudinal in their charac- 
ter, and radiating in curved lines from the broad apex of the egg, 
with a rich brownish maroon, almost black in some spots, the hlotching 
being intermingled with very similar- shaped suhsurface-looking 
pale, inky -purple patches and clouds. In one egg the markings 
are almost entirely confined to the upper third of the egg, wbere 
tbey are all but, in places, quite confluent. In the other tbe 
markings, though somewhat less densely set, extend over the whole 
upper half of the egg ; very few markings, and these much reduced 
in size, extend in either to the lower half of the egg. 

" Ten eggs vary from 1*66 to 1*75 in length and from 1-21 to 
1-28 in breadth." 

My own experience is nil and, though I shot a male in North 
Cacbar in May with enlarged testes, I do not think they bred in 
the Assam Hills, 

In 1908 Masson sent me two clutches of eggs which he was most 
emphatically certain werti those of this hird taken by himself on the 
Singalila Eidge ahove Darjiling at an elevation of some 10,000 feet. 
No bird was sent with the eggs and, to my never-ending regret, 
I returned them. I had no copy of Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' to 
refer to at the time so, as I never kept eggs imperfectly identified, 
I had to return them, but I have now no doubt that Masson^s identi- 
fication was correct, and Hume's description, as given above,"~would 
have sufficed word for word for them. These eggs were .taken, 
I believe, in the first week of June. The pink tinge, derived from 
the wonderful maroon blotches, was very striking. 

I have eggs from Krasnoyarsk and another taken hy Ruckheil, 
but these are just like large eggs of the Common Fantail Snipe 
or ordinary eggs of the Great Snipo. 

In millimetres Hume's eggs measure about 43*2 X 32*0. 
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Capella gallinago (Linn.). 
The Snipe. 

(2171) Capella gallloago raddJi (Buturhn). 

The Common or Iniman Fantatl Snipe. 

Capella gaUiwaqo raiidU, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 281. 

The Common Snipe*, whether or not separable as an Eastern 
race, breeds freely in the Himalayas from 5,000 feet upwards and 
many collectors have obtained nests and eggs in Kashmir. 

Here it is found breeding both in the marshy pasture-land round 
the lakes and occasionally on the floating masses of weeds which 
form islands on them, often strong enough to allow of people walking 
over them, so long as they keep on moving. Two clutches of eggs 
given to me by Ward are said to have been taken " from neat little 
nests worked out in tufts of quite soft green grass in marshy meadow 
and well hidden." 

Snipe breed on almost any kind of wet ground but I think — 
I speak now of India — they prefer open land such as wet pastures, 
sedge and grass- land where the soil is boggy, with here and there 
water actually standing in little pools and, perhaps, a thin growth 
of rush in patches. Much land of this naturo is to be found round 
some of the lakes in Kashmir, and these form their main nesting- 
grounds. Of course a certain number penetrate deeper into the 
swamps and lakes, making their nests in the dense reed-beds, on 
the floating islands, or in among bushes, but such nests only number 
one in five or six or more. I have never heard of their breeding 
in forest or jungle, but an odd nest or so has been found in large 
pools with weedy edges surrounded by strips of forest. 

The nest is nearly always well hidden in among the roots of the 
grass, weeds, bushes or whatever it may be placed in. A very 
faVourite spot is a thin tuft of rushes, the nest being placed well m 
the centre and screened by the sedge all round. Often it is placed 
in rank grass, in the footprint of some cow or other animal which 
has been feeding on it, the nest tucked well away from view 
among the roots, yet not resting on the actual wet soil. 

The nest is usually composed of fine shreds of grass, bents and 
bits of reed- bark, but sometimes also of weed-stems, leaves and 
similar materials. As a rule it forms a pad some 4 inches across, 
with a well-defined depression for the eggs. Sometimes there is 

* The general opinion now eeems to be that raddU cannot be maintained 
and this will possibly prove to be the ease. The few breeding birds I have 
been able to examine from the Himalayas, however, do show whiter eiillaries 
and under wing-coverts than usual. My notes, therefore, refer to Asiatic 
birds only. 

2e2 
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no material added to the growing grass, which is bent down and then 
worked ronnd to form tie nest. 

In the plains, of course, this Snipe never breeds unless tbe female 
is damaged and cannot fly and her mate can be persuaded to stay 
■with ber. In the Santhal Parganas I saw two nests with eggs 
evidently laid by birds under thesje circumstances, and a very good 
Mahomedan Shikari told me that he had once previously seen 
such a nest. 

The breeding season commences in the last few days of April 
but most eggs are laid between tbe 1st and I5th May and thence, 
in lessening numbers, into June. 

Four eggs are nearly always laid, though an occasional five and 
a good many threes have been recorded. 

In shape the eggs vary from broad to rather long pyriform, 
occasionally not very pointed. Tbe texture is not very fine nor 
close ; as a rule the surface is smooth and hard but there is no 
gloss and the eggs are fragile for their size. 

The markings consist of large, irregular blotches, spots and dots 
of rich brown, often almost black and rarely with a purple tint. 
Occasionally the marks are duller and smaller. The secondary 
markings are of grey, sienna or pale purplish- brown, fewer in 
number but distributed in the same manner as the primary, that is 
to say, very numerous at the larger end and gradually getting 
sparser towards the small end. 

The ground-colour varies from a pale grey-green, grey stone- 
colour to a comparatively dark oh ve -grey, oh ve- brown or yellowish- 
brown. In Indian eggs, however, brown is the prevailing impression, 
and variation, judging from the few I have seen, is not nearly so 
great ae in European eggs. 

Sixty Indian eggs average 38-3x28-5 mm.; maxima 43-1 X 
28-9 and 40-9x30-0 mm. ; minima 35-4x27-8 and 36-3x25-3 mm. 

Botb sexes incubate but the female does the greater portion of 
the work ; the time taken in incubation is said by Witherby to be 
nineteen to twenty days. In Europe Snipe often have two and 
sometimes even three broods in the year but, in India, they are single- 
brooded though, like other birds, they will lay again if 'the iirst set 
of eggs are spoilt or lost. 

The bleating or drumming of the Snipe during the breeding 
season is well known and there is no better description oi this 
performance than that given by Manson-Bahr, already quoted 
by me f Game-Birds,' vol. ii, p. 71, 1921) : — " I find that ordinarily 
the bird flies up to a height of 00-100 feet above grouud, in windy 
weather going higher, with the tail held in ordinary position of 
flight, then, turning, it spreads its tail like a fan, t7ie two outer tail- 
feathers being spread out well in front of the other twelve and held 
firmly there. Immediately the birds begin to descend the bleat is 
heard (making due allowances for the time it takes for sound to 
travel). While descending, this bird makes tremulous motions 
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with its wings from the radio-carpal joint. The descent is made 
from 30 to 40 feet and occupies two or three seconds, the bleat 
lasting all the time. The bird does not drop head foremost through 
space, but at an angle of 45°-60° with the horizon. Tbe tail as 
a whole is not vibrated, but it is quite easy to see the two outer 
tail-feathers with a strong glass vibrating to such an extent that 
their terminal portions become indistinguishable. Snipes begin 
to bleat in March, but, if the weather is mild, in February, and 
continue to the end of May. 

"At the beginning of the breeding season thoy may be seen 
bleating in pairs ; hut later on, when the hen is sitting, tbe cock 
bird may be seen performing alone over the marsh where the nest 
is placed. Under favourable conditions many bleat together, 
circling round the same spot for hours. 

" Snipe bleat best in the early morning and evening, especially 
when the weather is dull and damp." 



(2273) Capelia stenura Bonaparte. 

The Pintail Snipe. 

Capelia gttarvwa, Fauna B. I., Birds, "2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 203. 

The real breeding range of the Pintail Snipe is Ussuri Eastwards 
in Siberia. Popham also, found it breeding in some numbers on 
the Yenesei River in Western Siberia. In India it does not breed 
except in abnormal circumstances, such as a bird being wounded and 
unable to take long flights. Personally I have taken two nests 
of this Snipe in North Cachar, while H. A. Hole also obtained one 
nest with three eggs and one with a single egg near Jallalpur on 
the borders of the Sylhet-Cachar districts. I have no doubt these 
nests belonged to " peppered " birds. The two nests taken by 
myself were found at Guilang, a^peak in the Barail Range in North 
Cachar. Here there had once been one of our little frontier stockades 
and the deep ditch all round where it bad been lay intact, the 
bottom nearly always wet. On the 21st June, 1890, some Nagas 
brought me two Snipe and said they had noosed them in this ditch, 
and on the hank of it we soon found the nest, with four eggs. The 
nest was a circular pad of fine roots and grass with a depression 
about half an inch deep in the centre, compactly put together 
and wedged in among the roots of long soft grass. The position 
itself was dry but all around the bank was quite wet, and there was 
water at the foot of it. The birds appeared to be sound in every 
respect but probably one or both had received some injury. The 
nests found by Hole in 1880, one containiug three and the other 
a single egg, were both built in among the rank grass growing on 
the banks made to divide the rice-fields. Another nest was taken 
in the swamps all around the Rifle Butts on the Silchar Range and, 
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finally, I have an oviduct egg from a bird shot in early August 
by Col. Evans, while another bird shot in August of 1887 or 1888 
contained a fully-formed but soft-shelled egg, | 

All the eggs above referred to are indistinguishable from those 
of the Eantail Snipe and are no bigger than they are. At the same 
time eggs taken by Popham are, % believe, much bigger but I have 
not the measurements, while eggs sent me by Kuschel, said to have 
been taken in Eastern Turkestan, are also similar in size and 
appearance to those of the Common Snipe. 

Thirteen eggs average 40-5x28-8 mm. : maxima 44-2x30-4 
and 40-0x31*5 mm. ; minima 37-0x28-5 and 39-5x27-0 mm. 

Prjevalsky gives the following account of its courtship display : — 
" Rising into the air similar to our O. scoktpacina, and describing 
large circles above the spot where the female is sitting, it suddenly 
dashes downwards with great noise (which is most likely made by 
the tail-feathers and somewhat resembles the noise of a broken 
rocket). As the bird approaches the ground the noise increases 
until it has got within a hundred yards, when it suddenly stops the 
sound and quietly flies on, uttering a note -which sounds like ' Tiric, 
tiric, tiric' Courtship lasts until the middle of June, and is mostly 
heard or seen in the mornings and evenings, hut occasionally in 
the day-time and even at night in the clear weather." 



Order X. STEGANOPODES. 

Family PELECANIM. 

(Pelicans.) 

(2179) Pelecanus phllippensts * Gmelin. 

The Spotted-biixed Pelican. 
P&ecanw pftilippensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 274,_ 

There are a few small colonies of this Pelican hreeding in the 
Camatic, Ceylon and on the Godavery but the vast majority of 
our Indian birds retire to Burma for hreeding purposes. Outside 
the Indian Empire they occur over practically the whole of the 
Oriental Region hut seem to be capricious in the selection of their 
breeding haunts and, though they scatter far and wide in the non- 

* For a note on the name this Pelican should bear see Bull. B. Q. C. vol. Iv, 
p. 63, 1935 (Grant and Mackworth-Praed), Aocording~to these authorities 
the name should be Peleeanus roseus Gmelin . 
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breeding season, assemble in vast multitudes in certain chosen 
forests for breeding purposes. 

Most of the eggs I have seen and most of the nests sent me have 
been from the wonderful colony which is described in Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs ' by Oates (vol. iii. p, 276 et seq.) and no fuller or better 
description can be wanted. He writes : — " Last November it 
was my good fortune to visit a pelicanry which, for extent, is 
possibly not surpassed by any hitherto visited. 

" On the 8th November, 1877, I found myself in Shwaygheen 
on the left bank oF tbe Sittang about halfway between Rangoon 
and Tounghoo. The country to the West consists of an immense 
plain of indefinite length and extending to the foot of the Pegu 
Hills. During four or five months of the year, from July to October 
or November, it is nothing but a most dismal swamp, inundated 
to the depth of 10 feet in many parts. 

" Leaving Shwaygbeen we reached the mouth of the Hsa-zay 
Creek and next morning we reached Kadat, a small village where 
we expected to find tbe Pelicans. 

" The whole stream from Sittang to Kadat runs through beautiful 
forest with spare undergrowth and in many places the stream 
narrowed so much that we had carefully to pick a way for tbe 
boat between the trees. Immense flocks of Pelicans and Adjutants 
were flying in circles over our heads the whole day. 

" On the morning of the 11th I started early with several Bur mans 
into tbe forest. The floods had gone down but the ground was 
very mnddy and, in many cases, for long distances, the water 
came up to my knees. Every quarter of a mile there was a depression 
or a nullah to be crossed, and I soon gave up any idea of keeping 
myself dry. Walking was very laborious, for though there was 
no undergrowth of jungle to speak of, yet the roots of trees embedded 
in mud and water caused me frequently to trip up. 

" The whole forest consisted of very large trees . but a portion, 
about one in twenty, was made up of wood-oil trees, gigautic 
fellows 150 feet high, and witb a smooth branchless trunk for 
SO or 100 feet. These are the trees selected by the Pelicans. 

" I was out that day till 3 P.M. and must have walked at least 
20 miles in various directions but never, from first to last, was 
I out of sight of a Pelican's or Adjutant's nest. I compute the 
breeding -place of these birds to be 20 miles long by 5 broad. 

" I shall describe the Adjutants' nests presently, but with regard 
to the Pelicans I noticed that no tree contained less than three 
nests and seldom more than fifteen. Some birds select the npper 
branches, placing their nest in a fork, but others, the majority, 
placed their nests on the nearly horizontal branches of the tree 
not far from the trunk. In all cases the nests on one branch 
touch one another, and when these nests were on a horizontal 
branch they looked like an enormous string of beads. 

" Judging from the size of the bird I should say the nest was. 
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about two feet iii diameter and, when in a fork, about 18 inches 
deep. Others on flat branches are shallower. They are composed 
entirely of twigs and small branches and I could de.tect no lining^ 
in those nests thrown down to me. \ 

" The eggs are invariably three in number, and on the 11th 
November all I took were either fresh or only slightly incubated. 
The female sits very closely, and frequently I found that the bird 
would not fly off her eggs until I fired a gun. It was a most ludicrous 
sight to see the sitting bird stretch head and neck out of the nest 
to look at us. 

" The only trees the Burmans can climb on the spur of the 
moment aro those which their arms can encircle. To be able to 
climb any tree it is necessary to make bamboo spikes the day before. 
These are driven into the trunk as the man mounts, and the operation 
does not take long. 

" Notwithstanding the millions of birds which breed in this 
forest, a most wonderful silence prevails. The Pelican seems to 
be perfectly innte and the Adjutants only bellow at intervals. 
The only sound wbich is constantly heard is a sort of jEolian harp 
caused by tbe movement of the wings of innumerable birds in the 
air." 

To-day mucb of this great breeding baunt stands as it did in 
1877. In 1910 Wickham visited it and, though more cultivation 
may have forced back the forest to some extent, countless millions 
of birds still breed over a vast area, in Wickham's opinion far greater 
than even Oates gave it credit for being. Yet another 25 years 
have passed since this visit, yet quite recently a friend informs me 
that the Pelicans and Adjutants still wheel all day overhead and 
over their nests just as they did then. 

In Ceylon Legge reported them as breeding in company with 
Tantalus leucocephaltis and. FalcineUus tgneus, having fledged young 
hi February and March. Eggs sent me from the Godavery were 
taken in December, wben there were fresh eggs and incomplete 
clutches. In Burma they breed principally in November but eggs 
may be found from October to December. 

Three is the number of eggs generally laid but four or two only 
are occasionally incubated. 

Tbe eggs are dull white at first but soon become terribly stained 
and dirty and bave a white inner membrane, not green hke that 
of the Adjutants who breed with them. The outer texture is very 
chalky but very smooth and the grain comparatively fine and close. 
In shape they vary from long to moderate ovals, both ends being 
nearly equal. 

Fifty eggs average 78*8x53*4 mm. : maxima 83*0x54*2 and 
£1*5x57*8 mm. ; minima 71*4x47*7 mm. 
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Family PHALACROCORACID^. 

(Cormorants and Dabtbbs.) 

Subfamily PHALACROCORACIN/E. 

(COBMORANTS.) 

Pbalaerocorax carbo (Linn.). 
The Labge Cormorant, 

(2180) Phalacrocorax carbo sinensis (Shaw& Nod.). 
The Indian Large Cormorant. 

Phalacrocoraa; carbo sinensis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 277. 

This Cormorant has an enormous range, extending from England 
(casual occurrence) to Japan and over practically the whole of 
Asia, including the islands. 

The Large Cormorant breeds in many places in India and Burma 
and in Ceylon. Scrope Doig found a large colony breeding in the 
Eastern Narra, Sind ; Bulk ley records a colony on the lake near 
Kharaghora containing some 70 or 80 nests ; Jesse tells me that 
there are at least two colonies breeding on the T umna, probably 
the ones referred to by Hume ; Terry writes of a colony breeding 
in a tank on the Madras railway about 40 miles from Bellary ; 
Oates found a colony in Pegu breeding in the Myitkyo swamp ; 
Harington records one in the Bhamo Hills and Hopwood, Mackenzie 
and Macdonald also found breeding colonies in Upper Burma ; 
finally, I saw colonies on the Subansiri in Upper Assam and on the 
Barak River and other places in the Surrma Valley. 

They seem to have two well-defined kinds of breeding ground : 
one on rocks by rivers, the other on trees in lakes, tanks or swamps 
or in reeds round the shores of these places. Hume has good 
descriptions of the last. 

The first of the many referred to above, Scrope Doig, thus 
describes the nesting place of this Cormorant in Sind : — " The 
breeding ground was in the middle of a swamp called tbe Samara 
Dhund, and the nests were placed on old withered Tama risk- trees 
standing in water 8 to 10 feet deep. The nests were large platforms 
of sticks, about 2 feet in diameter one way and about 2 feet 6 inches 
the other way, that is, they were more oval than circular. The 
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eggs were laid on a thin bedding of rushes and grassland the greatest 
number I got in one nest was seven. Some had only three, others 
four, five or six ; the latter seemed to be the normal number, 
though some nests had only four young ones, just hatched. It 
evidently was an old breeding ground, as I could count three to 
four old nests under the present ories, so that the nests were sometimes 
three feet thick. There were no other kind of Cormorants, or in 
fact any kind of aquatic bird, to be seen in the swamp except a few 
Pelicans. The nests were only about 4 to 6 feet above water, 
so that I had nothing to do but stand up in the boat and gather. 
The total length of the breeding-ground was about one mile by 
about 80 yards wide." 

The colony described by Oates in Pegu was similar, except tbat 
the nests were on trees, which reared " their heads 15 or 20 feet 
above water. There were either four or five eggs in each nest. 
I took the eggs on the 4th October, but up to the 27th of that 
montb I observed a great number of birds still carrying sticks 
and weeds towards their breeding quarters." 

A wonderful example of their rock-breeding haunts is that on the 
Subansiri Pviver. The colony is situated on the banks of the stream 
a few miles above where it debouches into the plains. Here for 
about half a mile there is a still deep pool which the natives believe 
to be bottomless, perhaps varying from 50 to 100 yards wide, 
peaceful and comparatively slow even during the wildest floods. 
Above and below the pool the river is a torrent rushing between 
great rocks in one long succession of falls and rapids. On either 
side the hills rise up several hundreds of feet above the water, 
leading to the great mountains above them. At the water's edge 
the bases of these hills are a jumble of rocks, with here and there 
catchments in which some soil has lodged and a few trees and bushes 
have a precarious existence, mostly already half killed by the 
excrement of the Cormorants. The colony numbers many hundreds^ 
perhaps two or three thousand pairs, perhaps far more, which 
have their nests on these rocks ; some only two or three feet above 
flood-level, others on rocks forty or fifty feet higher up. Where 
there are many suitable ledges or flat rocks the birds almost crowd 
one another out and I counted 80 nests, about, on one small patch; 
most of the nests actually touching one or more of the .others. 
In other parts the nests would be widely scattered but, for the 
whole way up for ahout a mile, one is never out of sight of 
several hundred nests and within good view of forty or fifty. The 
natives say that this colony has always been in existence since 
the Cormorant was created and, certainly, it must have been there 
a long time. Each year the birds return to the same site and build 
new nests on the top of the old until they get top-heavy and fall 
off, or a gale comes and sweeps them away. In one place where 
the birds built on a triangle of rocks towards which a bank came 
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down and formed a fourth side the hollow between was filled with 
the nests which had fallen therein to a depth of several feet, a mass 
of rotting stioks and weed which must have taken many generations 
to accumulate. 

The nests were made of weeds and sticks and the older ones 
were sometimes as much as three feet across and anything from 
two to four feet deep. The new nests of the year were much smaller, 
only some 18 inches in diameter and a few inches deep. They had 
no special lining but some had more dry water-weeds on the top 
than in the body of the nest. The sticks employed varied in size 
from small twigs to others a couple of feet long and two inches or 
more in diameter, A few nests were built on the bent- down 
branches of the trees and bushes growing between the rocks. 

In this colony the eggs numbered three to five only in scattered 
nests, but where they were all en masse the birds seem constantly 
to lay in the wrong nest and I found three nests in the middle of 
such a group containing eight eggs, some fresh, some half incubated 
and one in each just hatching. Alongside these three were birds 
sitting on one or two much incubated eggs. 

The vast numbers in this colony could be best realized by 
watohing the birds at sunrise and sunset, when line after line, in 
seeming never-ending succession, wended their way to or from 
their fishing-ground. I counted ten such lines passing overhead 
within a few minutes, each line numbering about forty to fifty 
birds, yet they continued to pass long after I bad ceased to count. 

Captain Horace Terry found a small colony breeding on some 
rocks in the centre of a large tank in Madras, the nests containing 
eggs on the 17th January but, nearly everywhere else, tbey appear 
to breed from October to December. Betham obtained eggs from 
a colony near Satara, in Bombay, on the 24th January and these 
are the latest eggs of which I have record. 

I think three to five eggs form the usual clutch and six but rarely 
while larger clutches are probably the produce of more than one 
bird. 

In shape the eggs are long ovals, generally much the same at 
either end, but sometimes rather drawn out and pointed. The 
texture of the shell is hard, close and fine but the surface is covered 
with a layer of white calcium almost completely hiding the pale 
blue-green surface below, much the same in colour as a pale egg 
of the Heron. 

One hundred eggs average 60-6x39-2 mm.: maxima 63-7 X 
41 and 62-4x41-6 mm. ; minima 56-2x37-0 and 59-2x36-9 mm. 

Both sexes help in making the nest and both take part in incuba- 
tion. The natives tell me this takes just over tbree weeks but 
I have never had a chance of verifying their statement. 

A breeding place of these Cormorants is in many ways extra- 
ordinary. The young, hideous little black naked things, often of 
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greatly differing size and, presumably, age, utfcer most unpleasant 
sounds, while tbeir parents, when disturbed, make astounding 
roars and loud croaking expostulations and wheel round and round 
overhead, their droppings making every thing and person below 
tbem utterly filtby. \ 



(2181) Phalaorooorax iusolcolUs Steph. 
The Indiah Shag. 
Phalacrocorax Juscfcollis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 279. 

The Indian Shag is found over the greater part of India, in Ceylon 
and all over Burma, Hume says it " is certainly very rare in Upper 
India. I have never yet seen a live specimen, nor have I ever 
seen a skin from any part of the North -West Provinces north of 
the Jurana, from Oudh, the Punjab, Rajputana or Sind." At the 
same time he quoted Scrope Doig's account of their breeding in 
the Eastern Narra, and since then Bulkley informed me that he 
had found this Cormorant breeding there in company with the 
Large Cormorant during the Winter, tbe nests being placed on 
mangrove -trees in swamps. Ticehnrst also says (Ibis, 1923, p. 459) 
that the bird is common and that he suspected it bred in " the 
enormous area of mangrove-forest that fringes the Southern shore," 
where, of course, both Bulkley and Eates found the nests. In the 
Northern United Provinces Jesse, Gill, Field and others have reported 
the breeding but the bird does not seem common. It is more 
numerous in parts of Southern India and becomes very common 
in Bengal, Assam and Burma. 

Oates found one ne?t in Burma containing three eggs and his 
remarks, as also those of Scope Itoig and Butler, agree with my 
own experience. 

I have seen many of these colonies, for this Cormorant, instead 
of assembling in huge colonies which feed over an immense area, 
only collects in quite small parties, and thus one may have several 
small colonies in one district m different swamps and even^on quite 
small ponds. Within a stone's throw of Tinsukia station, on theAssam- 
Bengal Railway, there is a small tank with reedy sides and with 
bamboos growing on two of them, many of the branches overhanging 
the water. Here many Herons, a casual Darter, Green Bittern and 
other birds breed in a noisy colony, and here, also, three pairs of 
Cormorants bred. On the islands in the Chutla Bheel and Silcoori 
Bheel in Cachar and, again, in several swamps in Sylhet, small 
colonies up to fifty pairs breed in the groves and bamboos which 
grow on the higher islands or else make their nests on the smaller 
trees by the water's edge, often submerged for severarfeet. 

I have no record of them breeding on rocks but, except for this, 
their nests and nesting hahits are very much the same as those 
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of the preceding bird. The nests, as one would expect, are much 
smaller, generally about a foot across and anything from three to 
six inches deep but, like those of the bigger bird, they are made 
principally or entirely of sticks, sometimes mixed with weeds and 
usually with quite a good lining of grass, bamboo-leaves or bits of 
rushes. They seem to have a special predilection for bamboos 
to nest on, and use the same clumps year after year but, though 
they sometimes repair an old nest, these usually get blown or 
knocked down during the non-breeding season. In Sind they 
breed either in Tamarisk-trees and bushes, half submerged in the 
swamps, or in the mangroves on the sbore, in either case in company 
with the preceding bird or with the Little Cormorant or the Darter. 

They seem to have two breeding seasons in Sind. Scrope Doig 
and Butler found them breeding there in July and Eates obtained 
eggs in the end of August. Bulkley, however, obtained eggs in 
. December in Sind and at Kharagora in December and January. 
Elsewhere they breed after the rains commence from the middle 
of June to August and sometimes in September, while lavesey 
found them still laying during October in Bharatpoor. 

They lay from three to five eggs, occasionally six, and these are 
just small replicas of those of the Cormorant but average even 
longer in proportion to their breadth. 

One hundred eggs average 51-3x33-2 mm.: maxima 55-8X 
35-6 mm. ; minima 46-3 x 31*8 mm. 

A clutch of three eggs taken by Eates is very remarkably coloured. 
The shell is the normal blue -green covered all over with the usnal 
chalky deposit but, here and there, a further blue pigment seems 
to have been deposited and appears in very beautiful deep blue- 
green patches at the larger end on all three eggs. 

Both sexes incubate but. I cannot say how long the period of 
incubation lasts. 



(2182) Phalacrocorax olger (Vieill,). 
The Little Cobmorast. 

Phalaerocorax niger, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 280. 

This very common little Cormorant breeds all over India, Burma 
and Ceylon wherever there are suitable swamps, lakes, tanks or 
even small village ponds and pools. Morever, this bird, so far 
as I know, unlike any others of the group except carbo, sometimes 
breeds on high river banks. 

Normally they breed m rather small eolonies of half a dozen to 
fifty pairs and, personally, I have seen nothing over about sixty 
pairs, though there may be several small eolonies at no great dis- 
tance apart. Thus on the North bank of the Brahmapootra in 
the Lakhampur district I found five or six small colonies breeding 
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within a range of some five or six miles, but here ; the country was 
nearly all swamp or high grass land, food was unlimited and clumps 
of small trees, standing in or just above the water, formed good 
breeding sites. Round Dibrugarh itself there were small groups 
breeding on clumps of trees or, bamboos by village ponds, while 
in the Surrma Valley, where I sfcw the biggest colonies, tbey were 
breeding both on the great swamps and on small tanks arid ponds. 
Generally here, also, bamboos and half- submerged trees were 
resorted to for nesting purposes, though I found one colony, almost 
in the centre of a swamp, breeding in a reed-bed, making their 
nests about 4 feet from the water on masses of broken-down 
elephant-grass, which there grow about 10 feet high and completely 
screened the dozen or so nests. , 

Sometimes the colonies must be very large, for Oates writes tbat 
" incredible numbers of these birds breed in tbe reeds of the Myitkyo 
swamps. The water is alive with the young hirds which tumble 
out of the nests. They seem quite happy in the water and, although 
some of the birds were certainly not more than a week old, they 
dived readily on my attempting to seize them. 

A colony 1 fonnd by Hopwood on the banks of the Chindwin were 
all placed high up in a tall tree, there being about twenty nests in all. 

The nests are small, about nine inches across and (wo or three 
deep and, when the previous year's nests are not destroyed, they 
repair them and use them again, Hume also says they sometimes 
use old nests of Crows and Egrets. This I have never seen them do 
but, as they usually breed in company with otber birds, such as 
the other species of Cormorants, Snake-Birds, Egrets of various 
kinds etc., it is quite possihle they may take another bird's nest by 
mistake. As a rule there is no lining but, sometimes, (jjrass or rushes 
are placed over the twigs of which the body of the nest is com- 
posed, while the nests ], found built in reeds were made entirely 
of reed-stems and quite well lined with rush-blades. 

The breeding season over most of its range seems to be Juno 
to August, a few birds laying in September. In Ceylon, however, 
they commence to breed in January and eggs may be found in 
April, as Wait obtained some on the 8th of that month afrPollonaruwa 
in the North- East Province. 

The eggs, three to five in number — I have never seen, six — 
resemble those of other Cormorants in all but size. 

One hundred eggs average 44*8x29-0 mm. : maxima 48-1x28-4 
and 45-1x31*0 mm. ; minima 41-1x28-7 and 41*8x26*3 mm. 
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Subfamily ANHINGISLE. 

(Dabtees of Snake-Bibds.) 

(2183) Anhlnga melanogaster Pennant. 
The Indian Dartee or Snake-Bird. 
Anhinga melanogaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed r vol. vi, p, 282. 

The rangq of this Darter includes Ceylon, all India and Burma, 
whence it extends East and South through the Malay States to 
the Celebes and Philippines, while on the West it has been found 
in Mesopotamia. 

The breeding habits of the Snake- Bird are very similar to those 
of the Cormorants except that, though they generally breed in small 
colonies, very often a pair nest all alone or with one or two other 
pairs only. 

Their favourite breeding places are undoubtedly trees which in 
the dry season stand on the edge of swamps and lakes but which 
in the rains are surrounded by water, often several feet deep. 
Hume writes :— " Like the Little Cormorant, in whose company 
they so often breed, they seem to have a decided preference for 
thorny acacias, like the babool, to build on. 

" I have seen many of these breeding haunts, and in every case 
but one they were small clumps of babool trees, which at the nesting 
season stood well out into the water, in some cases half a mile, 
although in the dry season merely standing at the edge of some 
lake, swamp or pond." 

Again Butler writes from Deesa : — "' The nests were large, 
composed of dead sticks, and closely packed on two low trees (about 
15 feet high) growing out of the water. I cannot say how many 
nests there were, hut the man who went up the tree bronght me 
ahout 70 eggs, and there were any number of yonng birds in the nests 
as well." 

Butler and Scrope Doig found them breeding in Sind from July 
to December " in dense tamarisk trees that had become partly 
submerged on a dhund in the Eastern Narra," 

When one comes to Bengal, Assam and Burma they may be 
found breeding on almost any kind of tree and in almost any position 
in or near water. Colonies usually number half a dozen to twenty 
pairs hut, in Pegu, Oates found a colony of at least 200 pairs breeding 
on a few low trees in Myitkyo swamp on the 6th August. On the 
Chindwin Hopwood found a small colony breeding on a single 
large tree by the river banks and Mackenzie records a similar colony, 
while hoth found single pairs breeding either on trees hy rivers or 
on bushes and trees in swamps. 
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My experience in Assam has been much the sajnie and I have 
found single pairs, two or three pairs together, small colonies and 
one large one of some sixty nests on the Dimaji ,Bheel in North 
Lakhimpur. Colonies are nearly always found breeding in com- 
pany with other birds auch as; the Little Cormorant, Shag and 
many of the Egrets and Bitteri(s, the last more especially wben 
breeding on low bushes mixed wiih reeds near the water's edge. 

They do not ascend the hill-rivers to any height for breeding 
purposes but I found a single nest in some low bushes beside a 
sluggish pool in the Diyung River at about 1,000 feet elevation. 
Generally the nests are in most conspicuous positions, but this wae 
well hidden in a. low scrubby bush and completely- screened by 
branches. 

In Ceylon Legge says that it breeds commonly on the big inland 
tanks from January to March in small colonies of three or four 
pairs, some birds also breeding in the fresh-water swamps on the 
South-East coast. 

The nests are not, I think, distinguishable from those of the Little 
Cormorant and are merely flat platforms ot small twigs, rarely 
mixed with water- weeds and even more, rarely lined with grass or 
rushes. 

The breeding season everywhere, except Ceylon, is from the middle 
of June to the end of October, though the first and last months 
are exceptional, while eggs have also been taken in Sind as late 
as December, In Ceylon, as recorded ahove, they breed from 
January to March. 

The full complement of eggs is three or four and, though I have 
seen two eggs inouhated, I have never seen a clutch of five. 

The eggs could not be differentiated from those of the Shag but 
average, I think, ratber narrower and are more pointed. Normally 
the eggs in texture and colour are the same as Cormorants' eggs. 
More eggs, however, have nearly all the outer calcium deposit 
wanting and many eggs look a pale blue. Some extraordinary 
clutches taken hy Cox near Abmedabad have quite definite, though 
very faint, blotches of grey, approaching the well-marked eggs of 
Ankinga rufus rufus and its doubtful race chantrci. 

Eighty eggs average 52-0 X 33*5 mm. : maxima 55*7 x 33 v 6 and 
64*2x37*0 mm. ; minima 50*7 X 330 and 51*0x31*5 mm. 

Hume gives a much larger average for sixteen eggs, i.e., 54*1 X 
34*7 mm., but in his day measurements were taken much more 
ronghly and in inches. Oates in the Museum Catalogue of eggs 
merely copies old statements and does not re-measure. 
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Order XII. HERODIONES. 

Suborder PLATALEA. 

Family PLATALEID^E. 

(Spoonbills.) 

Platalea leuoorodia Linn. 
The Spoonbill. 

(2202) Platalea leucorodia major Temm. & Schleg, 
The Indian Spoonbill. 

Platalea leveorodia major, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 311. 

This large race of Spoonhill is found from Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to Ceylon in the South and to Japan in the East, 
-while it extends West to the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia. 

The breeding of this common Indian bird was so well known in 
Hume's day that one can add little to his admirable account of it ; 
he writes (Hume's 'Nests and Eggs,' vol. iii, p. 217) :— " The 
Spoonbill is a very sociable bird. It always breeds in companies, 
at times small, at times enormous, almost always close to where 
more or less nearly related species (notably Shell-Ibises) have 
their nests, and very often in the immediate neighbourhood of 
houses. They always build on trees near to, or on the bank of, 
some broad lake or swamp ; and though I have found many parties 
breeding far from human haunts, I have found many more breeding 
on trees actually in, or in the outskirts of, villages. In Basrehur, 
a large village a few miles from Etawah, three or four pairs of this 
species used to build, quite inside the place, on a few tamarind- 
trees standing inside a little courtyard. At Beenan some thirty pairs 
bred regularly on some half a dozen peepul-trees that fringe the 
margin of the large jheel on the banks of which the village stands. 
But the grandest breeding place I ever saw was about a dozen miles- 
north of this in the south of the Mynpooree District, where the 
zemindars allowed no prowling sportsmen. When I visited this 
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place in August there was a large oval sheet of water, 1£ mile in 
length, and half this in width, clear, bright, and calm, Wt dotted 
-over here and there with rushes and lotus-leaves .1 The village 
stands on a pretty high mound immediately overlooking the lake 
-and towards one end. The whole lake is almost entirely shut 
in by trees all round, y 

"All the trees on the right of the village were occupied by Spoon- 
bills, certainly at least two hundred pairs were breeding there, 
but a still larger number of Shell- Ibises had their nests in the 
trees on the left of the village. The neem-trees and the mangos 
were occupied by myriads of Egrets, Paddy-birds, and White 
Herons, and a clump of acacias was tenanted by the Little Cormor- 
ants and Darters, In a kudum-tree were several nests of the 
"Whistling Teal, In a huge hollow in a mango-tree we got a Nukhtah 
on eight eggs and the entire lake was alive with these various 
-species. 

" The zemindars sent boys up to report on these nests. At least 
a hundred of those of the Spoonbills were looked at and only three 
or four contained live eggs or young ones and eggs ; in the great 
.majority there were four. The nests were all of the normal type, — 
large platforms of sticks, 2 or 3 feet in diameter and from 3 inches 
to nearly a foot in depth, 

" The birds had bred here anterior to the traditions of the village. 
One thing was notable— though the birds were strictly preserved, 
it was declared by all the people that during their lifetime no 
perceptible increase in the numbers of any of the species had taken 
place, nor had they ever altered their respective quarters. 

" Many of the nests were blown down every year, many more 
were pulled down by the boys for fuel, but where nests remained 
intact all the pair that re-occupied them did was to add a few sticks 
and perhaps tbrow dowrt a few old ones." 

Generally nests are placed low down but Bingham found a small 
colony breeding high up in some trees by a little swamp near 
<Jawnpore, the nests containing slightly incubated eggs in August. 

Bates in his charming book ' Bird-life in India ' gives a beautiful 
description {p. 20 at seq.) of a tank named Vedan Thaugal about 
12 miles from Chingleput in Madras. This tank, about '25, acres 
in extent, is inhabited by a vast concourse of water-birds' similar 
to that described above by Hume. Of the Spoonbills he writes : — 
'A few colonies of considerable strength were to be noted, but 
the nests were generally distributed throughout the Heronry, 
though single nests were rare. They were placed practically 
from water-level to about half way up the trees and, although 
nsually on the outer surface of the tree, a few were placed on branches 
well inside the foliage and so shaded from the direct sun. The nests 
varied considerably in construction, some being fla£ structures 
with fine twigs or grass for lining, others lined.. with leaves and so 
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very like Open-Bills* nests. Yet again, not a few were bulky 
affairs nearly as deep as wide. They were in considerable strength 
and, I think, to put their numbers at 300 or 400 pairs would in no 
way be an exaggeration. They were on the whole the latest birds 
nesting, as the majority of eggs were only just hatching on my 
visit on February 7th in the earlier of the two seasons ; while 
on December 29th, 1929, I noticed only two nests with eggs, while 
on February 16th I saw no nests with young." 

No colonies are recorded in India as breeding in reeds, though 
in Europe they often do so. 

In Northern India the breeding season is after the rains are well 
advanced, the lakes and marshes having bad time to fill and over- 
flow. The birds begin to congregate in their nesting-haunts in 
June and July and egg-laying starts in earnest at the end of this 
month and in August. In Sind, however, Butler and Doig found 
a colony with incubated eggs on 11th November, breeding near 
■ a colony of Tantalus hucoe&phalus. 

In the South of India they breed from November to January 
and February, most eggs being laid in January, while in Ceylon 
Legge says that they breed in March. In the Deccan Davidson 
and Wenden say that it is " common and breeds in April and May." 
The number of eggs laid is throe or four, rarely five. 

The texture of the egg is rather coarse but fairly close, while the 
surface is smooth, very slightly chalky and without gloss. In shape 
most eggs are long ovals but they vary from moderate to decidedly 
long, distinctly smaller and compressed at the one end and sometimes 
even pointed. The ground-colour is chalky white, Hume says 
occasionally faintly tinged with pink or yellow, though this I have 
never seen in blown eggs. They are sparingly hlotched with small 
blotches and spots varying from light brown to very dark brown, 
sometimes tinged with red. Many of the markings look as if they 
had been painted on and then smeared. Secondary markings 
are generally pale grey- brown or pinkish -grey but are incon- 
spicuous and often absent. Both primary and secondary markings 
are rather more numerous at the larger end and sometimes pretty 
dense at their extremity. 

Forty eggs average 65-6X44-2 mm. : maxima 72-1x45*1 and 
70-0x47-7 mm, ; minima 611x45-3 and 61-4x41-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate but there is nothing on record as to the period 
of incuhation. 
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Family PLEGADID^E*. 

ISE9.) 



(IrfKi] 



(2203) Threskiornis melanooephalus (Lath.), 
The White Ibis. 
Threskiornis melanocephalua. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 314. 

The White Ibis breeds in Ceylon, more or less all over India from 
Baluchistan and the Mekran coast to Bengal. It also occurs in 
suitable places all over Burma and extends thence into China and 
South Japan. 

Like all other Ibises, Storks and similar birds, the requisite water 
with its food -supply is the matter which, regulates the breeding 
haunts and breeding times of the present Ibis. 

They breed in colonies, generally small ones, making their nests 
of sticks in trees, very often in company with various other hirds, 
and the character most noticeable about them is the feet that the 
birds are fond of placing them all in a mass so close together that 
many touch each other. Another characteristic is that they often 
choose large trees to nest on, whereas many other birds prefer 
lower ones closer to the level of the water." 

Major Bingham found them " breeding in large numbers on the 
I9th August on a mighty tamarind-tree, on the north bank of a large 
tank in the centre of the village of Mohar. 

Harrington Bulkley obtained them breeding in Cutch " in 'small 
colonies on the tops of large trees, but a colony at Kantha were 
on quite low babool-trees standing in water, so that the nests were 
close to the water." 

Hume says that they prefer " large banyan, peepul and tamarind 
trees " to nest in but Butler says that a colony in Sind were breeding 
" in a tree that had been partly blown down in the centre of a dense 
tamarisk thicket growing in the middle of a large dhund," the 
nests " 8 or 10 feet from the surface of the water." 

Wait gays nothing of their breeding habits in Ceylon but Legge 
says that " several pairs " were breeding at Uduwila tank " but 
their nests were on trees growing in the water and inaccessible." 

The nests as a rule are not big. Hume mentions one 20 inches 
across and says they vary from this to 2 feet. Blewitt also refers 
to one of two feet taken by him at Jhansi. Butler merely says that 

* As explained in vol. viii of the ' Fauna,' the Latin name Ibis is applicable to 
a species of Stork, so we must accept PUgadia, the oldest generic name, as the 
baais for the family name. I do not, however, think it wise to discard the trivial 
name Ibia. " " - 
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the nests found by him " were small sticlc-struotures." Bates, 
however, is much more definite and, after visiting one of their breeding 
places two years running, writes (' Bird-life in India,' p. 40) : — 
" The nests were small structures, eight inches or so across, flat 
and unlined," while one of his beautiful photographs shows eight 
small nests, very loosely and untidily buik, all jammed together 
within a space of two or three square yards. 

They are always built of sticks, which are very often obtained 
from the tree on which they are built. In 1928-9 Bates noticed 
that they had " a heavy grass lining so profuse and at times so 
carelessly laid on that lining and eggs looked likely to slide off 
into the water." The sticks of which they are made are for the 
most part small but, in a few cases, measure a foot or more long by 
about an inch to two inches in diameter. 

As with so many other water-loving birds the rains govern the 
hreeding season and in Upper India the birds have to wait their 
advent before thinking about breeding. When the rains break, 
as they usually do about the 15th June, the White Ibises gradually 
collect in their breeding haunts and by early July the first hirds 
have begun to lay while later birds, which keep on arriving up to 
mid -August, continue to lay until well into October. 

In Ceylon Legge shows that they lay from January to March, 
while in Madras Bates found them laying from December to March 
but varying according to the lateness of the rainfall. In 1928 
he found a few nests with' eggs on the 20th December but on the 
20th hirds were still coming in to the tank ; in 1929 they nearly 
all had eggs by the 29th of that month. 

They lay two or three eggs normally but sometimes four, while 
no fives have been recorded. 

The eggs are long ovals in shape and the texture much the same as 
those of the precediug birds. They appear to be white but, if placed 
alongsido the eggs of the Spoonbills, are seen to have a faint bluish 
tinge. Most are immacnlate but a few have tiny black specks at 
the larger end, or small indistinct flecks of reddish hue distributed 
on the surface anywhere. 

One hundred and fifty eggs average 63'5x43*l mm, : maxima 
70-3x49*2 mm. ; minima 56-8 x 37-6 mm. 

Both sexes incubate but there is no record as to time of incubation. 
Bates's notes give some guide to this, for he remarks : " A colony 
of four nests was noted on Deoemher 20th, By January 13th the 
original colony had tiny young ones." When discovered, very few 
birds had begun to breed, so prohably the eggs were then fresh or 
nearly so. It therefore looks as if twenty-three to twenty-five days 
was the period of incubation. 
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(2204) Pseudibis papillosus (Temm.). i 
The Indian Black Ibis. ' 

Pseudibta papillosus, Fauna B. I„ Bi&£, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p.' 318. 

This Ibis is distributed in Northern India from Sind on the extreme 
West to Bihar in the East. South it is found to Mysore on the- 
West coast but on the East it is said not to occur in Bengal south- 
wards. Godwin- Austen, however, obtained it in Mymensingh, 
while I ohtained a pair, breeding, in Dacca and also a single specimen 
in Sylhet. 

Unlit e most of the birds of this family, the Black Ibis does not 
breed in colonies. Generally a single pair occupy a tree all to them- 
selves, placing their nest at a considerable height from the ground. 
Sometimes, however, they collect in small parties of two or tbree- 
pairs and so also they sometimes build comparatively low down, 

Hume says : " I have never found these birds breeding in society 
with other species.- Twice or thrice I have found two or three 
nests together but as a rule they are solitary. They build high 
up upon large trees, often at the very top of these, and make a large 
nest of finer and coarser twigs, often unlined, but more often thinly 
lined with straw, grass or (Mr. Blewitt says) old rags. 

" They occasionally to my knowledge — and possibly often — 
take possession of nests previously occupied by the Indian King- 
Vulture, the Indian Fishing-Eagle and the Dusky Horned Owl. 
From nests from which I had taken the eggs of the latter in March, 
December and January I again in August took those of the Black 
Ibis." ' 

Bulkloy also took eggs of this bird from an old nest of a Neophron, 
while both Inglis and Coltart obtained them from nests of the White- 
backed Vulture. Both these latter gentlemen say that, like Hume, 
tbey found this bird breeding all alone on high trees. Blewitt, 
however, found in Hansie three nests of the Black Ibis, two on small 
sheeshum- trees, 15 and 17 feet from the ground, and the third on 
a peepul-troe somewhat higher, though the following year he fiumd 
two others, single nests on peepul- and burgot-trees at 25 to 30 feet 
up. Marshall records a nest taken half-way up a peepul-tree and 
another built on the extreme top of a tree of the same kind ; this 
was in Aligurh. Peepul-trees are evidently a special favourite 
with this Ibis for nesting in and, in addition to those already 
mentioned, Bingham and others record nests built ,in them. 

In Sind Butler and Doig and, again, Bates found the birds nesting 
in small colonies of three to five pairs, all on the same tree 

In Sholapur Davidson found many nests in December and January 
in small tamarinds and neem-trees and at Kanara a nest' in May 
in a banyan. . - -" 
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The nest is always the same — a. rather large affair measuring 
from 14 inches (Blewitt) bo 2 feet in diameter and generally 4 to 
6 inches deep, and is nearly always well, though loosely and untidily, 
lined with a quantity of grass. 

The breeding season seems to vary somewhat. Many birds breed 
before the rains break from March to May, while many others do 
not lay until July and August, odd birds being found still laying in 
September. As noted above, in Sholapur Davidson took eggs 
in Decemher and January, yet in Kanara and in the Deccan he 
took them in May and in the latter place " again during the last 
three months of the year." 

The number of eggs laid is three or, less often, four and sometimes 
only two. In Sonthem India two seems to be the normal full 
complement and even three exceptional. 

The texture is coarse and hard bnt not so stout as in the eggs of 
Jbe Storks. The surface is smooth but glossless. In shape the 
eggs vary from broad to long ovals, most being moderately long ; 
some are pointed, some are quite blunt. 

When first laid they are a rather beautiful pale blue like that of 
an Egret's egg but they very soon become soiled and dull, more- 
a grey-blue. Some eggs are spotless but the majority have a few 
flecks and small hlotches of pale reddish. An exceptionally beautiful 
clutch taken by Livesey has one egg a bright pale blue, a second has 
a rather darker greund with a ring of pale reddish specks round the 
large end, and the third is a still darker blue with a well-defined 
zone of reddish-brown and lavender blotches at the same end, 
the rest of the egg being immaculate. The three form a very good 
example of tbe extremes of variation. 

Fifty -nine eggs average 03-0x43*8 mm.: maxima 70-3 X 44-2 
and 65-4x49-9 mm. ; minima 56-0x43*0 and 63-5x88-0 mm. 

Both sexes incubate but the length of incubation is not known* 



(2205) Pseadibis davisonl (Hume). 
The Tenasserim Black Ibis. 
Pseudibts davitxmi, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 317. 

Tbis Ibis, which was described from Tenasserim, extends North- 
East to Pegu and East into Siam and Cochin China. 

Very little is recorded about the breeding of this bird. Oates 
found a nest in Pegu which he describes as follows : — " The nest 
was placed on a branch of a tree, about 15 feet from the ground, 
on the bank of a creek. It was a small shapeless mass of sticks 
and contained two eggs so near hatching tbat I could only preserve 
one. It measures 2-55 x 1-8 ; it is smooth, without gloss and of 
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a pale blue } much stained by the birds' feet. The nest was found 
on the 13th February." 

Packard obtained a nest with two eggs near Myingy^n in Upper 
Burma. In this case the nest is described as made " ofi sticks with 
lining of grass about 30 feet up in a ^ree standing in a grass plain " 
close to a river. It contained two eggs. Similar eggs and a nest 
were also found by Grant at this place. Tbey were taken on the 
3rd and 20th March respectively. 

The eggs are like those of the Indian Black Ibis but the seven 
eggs I have seen, all I helieve ever taken, were only very faintly 
flecked with reddish or not marked at all. 

The seven eggs, including that taken by Oates, average. 63*0 X 
43*2 mm.; maxima 66*3 X 460 mm.; minima 61*0x45*4 and, 
621x44*8 mm. 

Plegadis falcinellus. 
The Glossy Ibis. 

(2206) Plegadis faleinellus laleinellos (Linn.). 
The Glossy Ibis. 
Plegadis Jatdnellus faldneUus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 318. 

This beautiful Ibis has a very wide range, breeding in Southern 
Europe, a great part of Northern Africa, West and Central Asia 
to India. Within our own limits it occurs in Ceylon, over the greater 
part of India and parts of Burma. 

Its habitat is curjously restricted by excessive drought and by 
extreme rainfall. It breeds in Sind along the canals and on the 
great lakes but never in the dpsert tracts of Sind, Eajputana or the 
Punjab. On the other hand they seldom occur in the wettest parts 
of Bengal, Assam, Burma or Southern India., 

Hume only records their breeding in Ceylon and Sind but I have 
records of colonies in Oude, Orissa, Manipur, Burma and Assam, 
one colony in each of these provinces. Gill found it breeding in 
Oude, Annandale in Orissa, myself in Manipur and Assam, Macdonald- 
in Upper Burma, 

Referring first to Hume's accounts, Legge records from Ceylon 
that he " found the Glossy Ibis nesting at the end of March in thorny 
trees growing round a small tank in a wild part of the South -East 
of the island ; there were about half a dozen pairs of the birds 
present at the heronry and they were nesting in company with 
Pelecanua philippensis and Tantalus leucocephalus and partly with 
Platatea leucorodia and Graculus javanicits. The nests were placed 
on the lower lateral branches of the trees and were of the same size 
as those of the Little Cormorant, constructed of jnedium-sized 
sticks and flat in shape. " " ■ 
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" On the 20th March the young were all hatched, and well grown 
so that I failed to procure any eggs." 

Scrope Doig, the other collector quoted by Hume, found the birds 
nesting in Bind in June 1879 " in great numbers on trees along the 
banks of the large lakes inside the sandhills, along the bank of the 
Narra. The nests were placed on the tops of kundy-trees and 
were constructed of sticks, about the same size as those of Plotus 
melaTwgasfer ; on the same trees I found Geronticus papUlosus aud 
Tantalum mdaTiocephalus breeding, while close by there were numbers 
of nests of Herons, Egrets and Cormorants." 

In Assam I know of one heronry in Barpeta, in the North of 
Kamrup, where about a dozen pairs of these birds bred in company 
with vast numbers of Egrets of various kinds, Little Cormorants and 
a colony of Open-Bills. The Glossy Ibises, when I saw them, were 
nesting on a clump of small trees standing in water and had eggs all 
through July, lie uests, all built in two trees of the group, were 
made of small sticks and, so far as I could see, there were none more 
than 10 or 12 inches long and none more than half an inch in diameter, 
while most were much smaller. The nests were small, measuring 
ahout 9 to 12 inches across, while the new ones were only 4 or 5 
inches deep. Some, which were obviously built on the top of old 
nests, were much deeper, one or two heing nearly 8 or 10 inches. 

In Burma Macdonald found fresh eggs in the end of May near 
Fakokku. 

In Europe these birds lay as many as five eggs in a olutch but in 
India and Burma rtiree seems to be the full complement and often 
two only. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals, often decidedly pointed 
at the smaller end. The texture is fine and dose for so large an 
egg, with a smooth surface showing a slight gloss when fresh. The 
colour is a deep unspotted blue-green, much darker than in any of 
the eggs of Herons or Egrets. 

One hundred eggs average 52-18 x 36-9 mm. ; maxima 57*8 x 
380 and 57-5x43*0 mm. ; minima 46-2x33-0 and 50*0x82-5 mm. 
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Suborder CICONI^. 

(Storks.) 

Family CICONIID^E. 

(Storks.) 

Dissoura episcopa. 

The White-necked Stork. * 

(2210) Dissoura episcopa episcopa (Bodd.). 

The White-necked Stork. 

Dissoura episcopa episcopa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2ad ed. vol. vi, p. 324. 

This Stork is found in Ceylon and over the whole of India and 
Burma. East it extends through the Indo-Chinese countries and 
South through the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to Java and 
the Celebes. 

Unlike the Herons, Spoonbills and other similar birds, this Stork 
does not breed in company with others, though occasionally two, 
or even three, nests may be found on the same tree, while Butler 
found a nest of this Stork in a tree in which there were also two 
nests of the Common White-backed Vulture.. The few I have 
personally seen have, all been single nests high up in tall trees, 
generally over 30 feet fro*n the ground and once at least 50. In 
Bihar, also, Inglis and Coltart found them breeding singly on high 
trees, usually selecting Sinml-trees (Bombax sp.), though the former 
records finding two nests touching each other on one occasion 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol, xv, p. 70, 1903). A single 
nest Inglis describes as being fully 80 feet from the ground and 
quite inaccessible. Hume, on the other hand, says " the nests 
are rarely above from 20 to 30 feet from the ground." Marshall 
found several nests between June and September in Saharanpur 
and notes that " some of the nests were on sheeshum and some 
on banyan trees, but all at the top of the tree." Blewitt found 
several nests near Hansie " all placed on peepul or burgot trees 
at heights from 20 to 25 feet from the ground." 

There is nothing to add to Hume's description of the nests except 
that those I have seen have been larger. He writes : " They are 
densely built of twigs and small branches and have a considerable 
central depression, sometimes thinly lined with down and feathers 
and, sometimes, almost filled with straw, leaves and feathers, in 
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among which the eggs are sunk as if packed for travelling. The 
nests vary from 14 to 20 inches in diameter and from 4 to 7 inches 
in depth." Blewitt also says they vary " from 14 to 17 inches in 
diameter and from 4 to 7 inches in depth." Those I have taken 
or seen have been from 18 to 24 broad and anything, according to 
age, from 4 to 12 inches deep. 

The birds often return to the same site and use the same nest 
or any portion of it which the winds and rains may have left available. 
They occasionally also, though I believe tbis is exceptional, lay their 
eggs in old nests of Fishing-Eagles or Vultures. 

The breeding season in Southern India is from December to March. 
Davidson and Wenden record nests in December and January 
in Sholapoor and birds breeding near Satara in March. In Northern 
India they generally breed after the rains break, commencing 
in June and continuing up to August. In Bharatpur, however, 
Livesey took fresh eggs in October, while in Bihar Inglis and Coltart 
obtained most nests from May to July. In Burma also May to 
July seem to be the laying months. 

The full complement of eggs is three or four, I think three nearly 
as often as four, while I have never seen five. 

The eggs are white but soon become very dirty and soiled by the 
birds' feet, so that much -incubated eggs look uniform earthy brown, 
quite unwashahle. The inner membrane is a sea-green, becoming 
duller with time. 

The texture is moderately coarse but fairly smooth -shelled 
when fresh. The shape varies greatly from squat, hroad ovals to 
long, pointed ones, while the size varies as greatly as the shape. 

One hundred eggs average 62*9x47-4 mm. : maxima 72-3 X 
47-0 and 72*0x49-3 mm. ; minima 570x460 and 61-0x43-6 mm. 



Xenorhynchus asiaticus. 

The Black- necked Stork. 

(2211) Xenorhynchus asiaticus asiaticus (Lath.). 
The Indian Black-kecked Stobk. 

Xenorhynchw) asiaticus asiaticus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 326. 

This fine Stork is found over practically the whole of India, 
Ceylon and Burma, extending to Siam, the Malay States and Cochin 
China. 

Wherever there are large swamps, lakes or other pieces of water 
with open country all round, there may this Stork be found. Nowhere 
occurring in great numbers and, generally, very sparsely distributed 
over wide areas, this Stork makes its huge nest high up in some 
big tree standing, for choice, all by itself, most often close to the 
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edge of the water, or even standing in it hut, at other tirnes, growing 
in open cultivation or waste land nowhere near any water. The 
nest is huge and, as it is nearly always placed very high up in the 
tree selected, is, therefore, conspicuous from a great distance. 

In size the nest may he anything from 3 feet in diameter and the 
one in depth to nearly twice these measurements. Most are some- 
thing between 3 and 4 feet across and about a foot to 2 feet deep. 
Hume writes : " The nest, always a great platform of sticks, ia 
sometimes enormous ; one I found near Badlee was fully 6 feet 
long by 3 feet broad and so deep that three fully-fledged *young 
ones were able to crouch in it so as to be invisible." Another 
one which Coltarfc showed me in Somastipur was even bigger than 
this and must have measured fully 5 feet each way in diameter 
and practically the same in depth, but this was an old nest which 
had been used for a loug time and added to each year The hollow 
in this particular nest was fully 8 inches in the centre, and this 
deep cavity for the eggs is typical of the nests built by this bird. It 
was well lined with coarse grass. Normally the nest is made entirely 
of sticks and branches, the latter being often used green with the 
leaves still adhering. Most of the sticks are small, somewhere 
about 6 inches to a foot long and J to 1 inch in diameter, but a few 
large straggly branches may be used or bits of stick as much as 2 feet 
long and 2, or even 3, inches in diameter, forming a heavy load 
for the bird to carry. A lining is nearly always present composed 
of grass, reeds, leaves and other oddments. 

An extraordinary nest is described by Blewitt, who says : " One 
nest I examined had a regular parapet of mud, the kind of clay 
we call chiknee muttee, all round the margin of the cavity, some 
three inches wide and two inches high." He adds: "The birds 
took more than a month building the nest, taking immense pains 
to finish it off. When it wtis nearly ready they put a sort of rim 
of clay all round the top of it ; the old birds descended alternately 
to the tank and brought up the mud in their bills and then, standing 
on the nest, they seemed to manipulate and arrange it with the 
greatest care with their long bills. 

Marshall says " they are sometimes walled round with karounda- 
thom." 

Occasionally several nests may be found within a fairly small 
radius ; thus Baboo Kalee Naryn Koy took four nests within a. radius 
of a dozen miles round Jhujgar between the 9th and 16th September. 

The breeding season appears to commence in September or October, 
depending a great deal on the early or late cessation of the rains, 
but most eggs are laid in October and November and not a few 
in December. This seems to be the case everywhere from Sind 
to Burma, in which latter country, however, Oates obtained eggs 
as late as 6th January. • r 

The full complement of eggs is three or four, very rarely five, 
and they are quite typical Storks' eggs in every respect, in shape 
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broad, blunt ovals and pure white when first laid. The texture 
is coarse but the surface fairly smooth. The inner membrane 
of the egg is a dull green. 

Thirty eggs measured by myself average only 69*5x53*2 mm., 
but forty-five measured by Hume average 73-9x53*8 mm., giving 
an average for this seventy-five of 72*1 X 53-4 mm. : maxima 
74*9x53-4 and 70-6x55*2 mm.; minima 67-9x54-0 and 68-5 X 
51-0 mm. 

This Stork, like most others, indulges m queer dances, most often 
during the nuptial season in courtship, but also at other times to a 
less extent, Hume descrihes these as follows : — "A pair will gravely 
stalk up to each other, and when about a yard or two apart will 
stand face to face, extend their long black and white wings', and 
while they flutter these very rapidly, so that the points of the wings 
of one flap against the points of the other's wings, advance their heads 
till they nearly meet, and both simultaneously clatter their bills 
like a couple of watchman's rattles. This display lasts for nearly 
a minute, after which one walks a little apart, to be followed after 
a moment by the other, when they repeat the amusement, and so 
on for perhaps a dozen times. Watching them closely through the 
glasses from little more than 100 yards' distance, I discovered that 
they never actually touched each other." 

Although this was in December, it may have been a post-nuptial 
dance rather than a pre -nuptial one as, certainly in the latter case, 
the dances often end in closer contact. 



(2212) Leptoptilos dubius (Gmelin). 
The Adjutant. 

Leptoptilos dubius, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, vi, p. 327. 

The Adjutant occurs, and prohably breeds, in India, Burma, 
the Indo-Cbinese countries, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo. 

At one time the Adjutant was one of the most common birds 
in Calcutta during the rains but municipal sanitation has replaced 
the scavanger work of the Storks and, their food no longer available, 
the birds have disappeared from all great Indian cities, not because 
of the depredations of the egg-collector but because, like the Kite in 
England, there is no more work for them to do. 

A few colonies still exist here and there in India, One or two 
are still to be found in the wilds of Assam and in. Orjssa .;. a larger 
one still, I believe, is to be found in the Sunderbands and there was 
a small one, still perhaps occupied, near Goruckpore. In Burma, 
however, they continue to breed in the same myriads that' bred there 
a hundred years ago and for many centuries before tbat. The only 
difference is that civilization has pushed tbe forests a little further 
back and with the forests the birds too have taken to remoter parts. 
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Oates is quoted by Hume as thus describing an enormous colony 
breeding in a forest West of Shwaygheen, in the Pegu district : — 
"Along with the Pelicans, breeding in the same trees, were innumer- 
able Adjutants. One can hardly realize the number .of these birds 
that visit Pegu in October, unless, as I have, he has seen the vast 
armies which settle on the plains*ibn their first arrival. I have 
stood on a bund where I could see about two miles round me, and 
the whole area was literally covered with them. Some fifty birds 
stand huddled together ; then there is a hare space of some 100 feet, 
and then another group of birds. Their numbers are incredihle. 
They all arrive suddenly in the Pegu plain on tbe same day, and 
after resting for about two days, they betake themselves to the 
forest, where I had the pleasure of visiting them. Certainly all the 
Indian Adjutants must come to Pegu to breed. 

" On the same day we took the Pelicans' eggs we paid attention 
to the Adjutants, but whereas in the case of the Pelicans by climbing 
one tree you procure almost as many eggs as you care to have, 
with the Adjutants it is different. Frequently there is only one 
nest in a tree, rarely two or three, and in this case the tree selected 
is a stupendous one, with immense branches reaching 50 feet from 
the trunk and mostly horizontal. These nests are not to he got at 
even hy Karens. Fortunately the nests are so frequent that there 
is no difficulty, in the course of a morning, in finding accessible 
ones in plenty. 

" November 11th was a trifle too early. Many nests were still 
being built ; others had no eggs in them, and only a few had the 
full complement of three eggs. 

" The nest is made entirely of coarse sticks, and it is of such a size 
that the sitting bird cannot be seen from below, except when she 
stretches her head out. It is wedged into a fork as near the exterior 
of the tree as possible, whether at the top or side. 

" These Adjutants utter only one sound, and it resembles the 
lowing of a cow when separated from her calf. It was the only 
sound heard in these gloomy forests." 

Erith (quoted by Blyth) wrote of a colony he had visited in the 
Sunderbands. This may have been the same colony as one visited 
by my Father and myself in 1883 near Khulna. The birds~bred 
bere for many years, in a vast area of swamp and lake, on some 
very lofty trees in very dense forest quite close to the edge of one of 
the lakes. At the time we inspected it, January, there were about 
40 or 50 pairs, some sitting apparently on eggs, others with small 
young ones. 

A different type of colony is one at Ataran visited by Sparkes 
in 1848, Tickell later, and then by Bingham in the 'seventies. The 
latter's description is the fullest and the following is an extract 
from it : — " To the South-East of Moulmein, about 25 miles, up the 
Ataran River, a low but excessively steep and scarped range of 
limestone rocks, called the Needong Hills, seen nearly at right angles 
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to the river on the north bank and, overhanging the water, present 
a strikingly bold and picturesque aspect. On the south bank this 
range is broken into four or five isolated masses rising abuptly 
from the surrounding plains. 

" In the latter end of Novemher and in December these almost 
inaccessible cliffs afford safe nesting-sites to the two species of 
Adjutants. 

" On the 27th November as we passed under the hill over the 
left bank of the river I was delighted to see the Adjutants in full 
force. I could see the large guano-soiled masses of sticks which 
composed their nests. 

"A denser and more matted belt of evergreen surrounded the 
base from which the rocks rose abruptly, towering ahove and 
hanging over each other in the most fantastic shapes. 

" I was soaked with perspiration before I got to the first nest, 
which was placed on tbe flat surface of a block of rock nearly at the 
-top of the hill. A basty glance showed me four eggs resting on 
a mass of sticks and twigs, with scarcely any depression in the 
centre and nnlined. Below this was a substructure of larger sticks, 
the whole mass, and the rock on which it was, whitened by the 
droppings of the birds. Having secured this prize I saw that there 
were no less than eight other nests in sight." 

Both the Ataran colony and that in Pegu exist to the present 
day unaltered, except that there is more cultivation in Pegu, whicb 
has driven the birds a little further into the forests. 

The nests are described as very large, varying from 3 to 6 feet 
in diameter and from 1 to 3 in depth, the deeper riests heing apparently 
some years old and showing several layers of sticks of varying age. 
There never appears to be any lining. 

The breeding season everywhere is from Octoher to January, 
the great mass of eggs being laid in November and early December, 
the cessation of the rains, as they may be early or late, causing the 
birds to he a week earlier or later in different years, though the 
birds are exceptionally punctual in their movements. 

The full clutch numhers three or four, occasionally only two, 
but never five. The eggs are white but very soon become deeply 
stained, and some get so filthy that it is quite impossible to ever 
get them clean. The inner membrane of the egg is a very dark 
green. 

In shape they are broad ovals, the two ends almost equal. For 
so large an egg the texture is fairly fine and close, with a smooth 
surface, quite unglossed and minutely pitted with tiny pores. 

Ffty eggs average 77-3x57-5 mm.: maxima 82-8x61-5 and 
80-0x64-7 mm. ; minima 70-1x54-2 and 74-6x51-5 mm. 

The courtship dance of this bird is very like that of the Stork 
already described but the only acts of copulation that I have seen 
took place in lofty trees and not on the ground at the termination 
of the dances, though I expect this sometimes occurs. The grotesque 
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dance is sometimes interrupted by the birds, both male and female, 
exercising a few ballet steps and by picking up bits 'of grass, stick 
etc. in their bills and throwing tbem up in tbe air. The actions of 
tbe birds on the ground are a burlesque yet tragio contrast to their 
wonderful power and grace on the wing, especially as tbey soar 
round at an immense beigbt fron*>the eartb. t 

Both birds assist in making the iilest and both perform incubation, 
though I think the female does most of the latter. 



(2213) Leptoptllos Javanlcus (Horsf.). 
The Smaller Adjutant. 
Leptoptllos jatxmicw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vj, p. 329, 

The so-called Smaller Adjutant is a resident breeding bird in 
Ceylon, Travancore and parts of the Malabar coast in South- 
West India, while in the East it is found in the Madras Preaidenoy, 
Orissa, Eastern Bengal, and in Assam. In Burma it occurs from 
North to South, thence it extends South through the Malay Peninsula 
to Sumatra, Java and Borneo and East through the Indo-Chinese 
countries to China. 

In India outside the South- West and North- East the only breeding 
colony I know of is the one found by Inglis in the Duars. 

The only notes in Hume's ' Nests and Eggs '.refer to eggs brought 
to Oates in Pegu and others brought to Parker in Ceylon, both 
probably quite correct. 

On the Ataran River, at the place described by Bingham and 
Tickell, both species of Adjutant bred and I have seen eggs and 
specimens of tbe bird obtained there. There are, however, numerous 
places in Burma where the Smaller Adjutant breeds. Hopwood 
(Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist? Soc. vol. xxvi, p. 859, 1919) writes: — ■ 
" These hirds breed in several places on the Little Tenasserim River, 
the largest colony, consisting of about forty nests, being at Indaw 
village, some 60 miles south of Mergui. I first found this on 
December 23rd, 1917, but by that date all had hatched out and 
I only got one addled egg. In 1918 I was unable to reach the^spot 
before November the 23rd, which proved rather late, as most of the 
broods had hatched ; but I got seventeen eggs, all with the exception 
of one clutch very bard set. The nests are built in Kanyin (Diptero- 
carpus) trees at an immeuse height, fully 150 feet, and are only 
accessible to professional climbers, who drive previously -prepared 
bamboo spikes into tbe trunk, forming a ladder as they climb. 
The full clutch is four but, as often as not, three eggs only are laid." 

Most of the colonies of this bird are small, a dozen to twenty 
pairs breeding in some single huge tree, or cluster of trees, in heavy 
forest, choosing the biggest and most unclimbable trees they can 
find. 
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In the early 'eighties H. A. Hole found a colony of Smaller Adjutants 
breeding on three or four enormous trees standing in virgin forest 
in some land he was clearing for tea near the Jellapur Estate on the 
Cachar-Sylhet borders and just below the North Cachar Hills 
where the ground was a good deal broken. Tbe trees were left 
with a small patch of surrounding forest for the sake of the birds 
but in 1918 this was cleared away and only the trees left which 
had nests on. Now these are surrounded by Tea-land, yet the birds 
nest tbere yearly, paying no attention whatsoever to the coolies 
working round them. There were 15 nests in 1886 and there were 
still exactly 15 in 1922 and, I believe, they were still 15 in 1934. 
The lowest of the nests are ahout 40 feet from the ground, tbree 
or four others about 60 and the rest range up to at least 100 feet. 
They are very large affairs, measuring from 4 to about 5 feet in 
diameter and from 1 to 4 feet deep, according to their age. If 
they are not destroyed during the storms and rains of the previous 
"year the birds are content to patch thein up, adding a few more 
sticks and a lining of green branches with the leaves attached ; 
if, on the other hand, they have fallen or been blown down the birds 
make a new nest in exactly the same spot or close to it. 

The birds arrive at Jellalpur in early October or the last week 
of September but do not lay until the first or second week of November 
and, if their eggs are taken, they lay again in December. The 
second lot of eggs are left for the birds to hatch but, once, two or 
three clutches of the December eggs were taken and the owners laid 
third clutches in January which were duly reared. 

Three or four eggs are laid which are quite indistinguishable 
from those of the Larger Adjutant and they are, strange to say, 
practically just as hig. 

Fifty eggs average 70-4 X 55-3 mm.: maxima 86-2x58-0 and 
75*8x62-0 ,mm, ; minima 58*8 x 490 mm., the last a very small 
but fertile egg, 

I visited this colony on several occasions and saw a curious habit 
of this Adjutant, apparently confined to the individuals of this 
particular group. The habit had been already reported to me 
hy Hole. When he first discovered the nests the hirds were hreeding 
and he got some hill tribesmen to climb the trees and examine 
them. When first disturbed the birds all flew off their nests and 
circled round in the air above the trees but, as the men climbed 
up the trees, they returned, one bird to each nest, and from the 
ground below Hole could see them making jabs with their bills 
at the contents. When the nests were inspected each egg had 
a break or two in it from the beak and the white and yolk had run 
out into the nest. Almost every egg was treated in this way and, 
later, Hole found that the only way to get perfect eggs was to fire 
shots at intervals to keep the birds off until such eggs as he required 
had been brought down in safety. For my edification on one 

vol. rv. 2 a 
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occasion the gun was dispensed with and some eggs received with 
the usual stab-hole in them, rather destroying them as specimens 
but forming very interesting examples of the work of the birds. 

The nuptial dance of the Smaller Adjntant consists of the same 
fantastic steps and gestures as those assumed by the. Larger Adjutant. 
They indulge in the same courite r -fl a PP m g of wings and both sexes 
take an equal part in the display. 



Ibis leucocephalus. 

The Painted Stobk. 

(2214) Ibis leucocephalus leucocephalus (Pennant). 
The Painted Stork. 
Ibi$ leueocephalw teueoeepkalvs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 331. 

The Painted Stork is found more or less over the whole of the 
Indian Empire, extending through the Indo-Chinese countries into 
■China. 

In Ceylon there are several small colonies breeding on the tanks 
and brackish lagoons near the coast where there are suitable trees. 
Bates found it breeding near Madras and gives us beautiful photo- 
graphs but, alas, none of his usual full notes ; Betham found a large 
colony near Sbolapore ; Doig long ago found them breeding in Sind 
and Eates has very recently reported other colonies in that province ; 
Barnes took their eggs in Rajputana ; Burgess, Jerdon and others in 
the Deccan ; Cripps in Paridpur and myself and others in several 
districts of Bengal and Assam. 

One of the best-known colonies is that of Gobhurdhum, near 
Muttra, Somewhere about 1860 Hume found about 70 pairs breeding 
there, in 1892 Lindsey Harvey found about 200 pairs and in 1830 
I was told there were " approximately 220 nests," still apparently 
on the same four trees, plus one or two others, as those upon which 
they built in Hume's time. Hume writes ; " January 24th, — "There 
were perhaps 70 nests on four trees, — three tamarinds and one 
peepul — in the immediate neighbourhood of this village. The 
nests were loose ragged platforms, composed of thin sticks and 
twigs and small for the size of the bird. At the time we visited 
them young were standing in each nest." In a later year, on 
September 22nd, he found that only two or three birds had 
laid their first egg. Then some years after Blewitt visited the colony 
on the 20th October and found many nests with incubated eggs 
and adds the information that the largest and smallest number of 
eggs or young in a nest was four and two respectively. Finally, 
in 1874 Whitton reported that in the middle of October the nests 
in this colony contained eggs and that Hume^s 70 nests had increased 
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to 200. He says that " they were made of dry twigs of kurreel, 
chowkner, plum, tamarind etc., as many as twenty nests were found 
on one tree," and that they measured about "2 feet in diameter and 
weighed 5 or 6 lbs." To this all that can be added is that the -nests 
were high up, varying from 30 to 50 feet or more from the ground 
and that the trees on which the nests were built were adjoining 
a large pond in which fisb and frogs were numerous. 

In contrast to this colony of nests high up in big trees are the 
colonies found by Eates and Doig, apparently consisting of 40 or 
50 pairs of birds with nests "on decayed trees about 6 or 8 feet 
above water-level " (Doig) or " Keekur-trees and Acacias standing 
in water some feet deep, the nests only a few feet above the surface 
of the water " (Eates). 

The Painted Storks often breed in company with other birds, 
such as Herons, Egrets, Cormorants etc. and all those I have seen 
have been so situated, although the nests of the Storks were all 
by themselves and not mixed up with the others, which at the time 
were unoccupied. They are common birds in Eastern Bengal in 
Mymensingh, Dacca andBarisaland hreed there in the huge swamps 
and nearly always on trees either in the water or, more often, standing 
on the little knolls, a hundred yards or so across, on whioh the 
fishermen have their huts surrounded by trees. The birds show 
no fear of man and go about their nesting, incubation etc, while 
the people below attend to their daily duties. 

The normal hreeding season is October to December, while in 
■Ceylon Wait says it is " in the early part of the year. In Sind 
they breed in January and February and in Sholapore Befcham 
also found fresh eggs in January. 

Sometimes, perhaps, consequent on early rains, the birds hreed 
■earlier than usual and in 1892 Harvey found that even in Gob-- 
hurdhum the birds all had eggs on the 10th September. The full 
-clutch is three to five eggs and the clutch of eight eggs reported 
to Hume, if correct, was probably the production of two females. 

The eggs are qnite typical Storks' eggs, white, not nearly so badly 
.stained as some others and, in shape, are rather long ovals, varying 
from this to moderate oval. The texture, for so large an egg, 
is rather fine and close, with the surface smooth, though glosslesa. 

Fifty eggs average 69-5x49*0 mm. : maxima 80*2x51*6 mm. ; 
minima 65*3 X 46-0 and G$*4x*3*2 mm. 

Both birds incuhate and hoth make the nest, but I have no 
information as to length of incuhation ; nor Itave I ever seen 
anything of the nuptial display beyond a few steps and a mutual 
flappiug of wings and, even this, not close together so tliat the wings 
touch as flapped. 
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f 
(2215) Anastomus oscitans {Bodd.). 

The Opbn-Biejj. t 

Anastotnus osvilans, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 333. ' 

This common, but far from beautiful, little Stork is found in 
suitable places all over Ceylon, India and Burma and thenoe into 
Siam and Cochin China. 

. The two essentials are trees of some kind on which to build and 
water close by where they can get their food. Sometimes the colonies 
are small but, more often, large and sometimes very large. One 
colony, which I found breeding in North Lakhimpur, in. Assam, 
consisted of many hundreds ; another colony, or collection of colonies, 
in Barpeta must also have been of some 360 or 400 pairs, but tbey 
were broken up into four or five batches, numbering from 50 to 
150 pairs. At the same time many writers mention quite small 
colonies and I also have seen some of about 20 or 30 couples. 

Under the heading of Herodias alba Hume gives a wonderful 
description,* quoted from an anonymous correspondent, of a large 
tank or sheet of water some 50 miles from Madras (Hume's ' Nests 
and Eggs,' vol, iii, pp. 237-9). This is referred to by Bates m his 
' Bird-life in India ' and the place was repeatedly visited by him 
and much valuable information given about many species. About 
the Open-Bill be notes : — " I cannot agree with Hume's informant 
that the Open-Bills make communal structures, though a few 
(of the nests) touched one another. 

" Another point with which I also disagree is Hnme's remark 
that tbe Open -Bill does not mix with other species. In one Open- 
Bill's tree Little Cormorants' nests were actually touching those of 
the 1 Open-Bills. These ^Cormorants' nests had small young ones 
in them, whereas the Open Bills' belonged to a new colony which 
was only just laying. Another tree in which were Open-Bills' 
nests likewise contained nests which had obviously been tbere 
when the OpenrBills commenced operations, as close to, and on a 
■level with, two nests containing small young ones were two Herons' 
nests with feathered inhabitants. Incidentally, whereas the. nests 
of other species were both on the outer surface and within the trees, 
the Open- Bills' nests were invariably open to the sky and practically 
at the summits of the highest trees available. A few were half-way 
.up^ but this was because the top portions were already occupied 
,by other Open.-BilJs." 

As a matter of fact they seem to adapt their fancies to the sites 
available. In North Lakhimpur the huge colony to which I have 
referred kept entirely to themselves and occupied vast numbers 
of tall palm-trees in a long straggling village in which there was 
much tree-growth, while all round were grass-lands anft a certain 
amount of cultivation. Almost every palmrtreS" in this village had ' 
at least one nest of the Open-Bill and a few two or even three nests 
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jammed together in the crown but no other hird built in them 
except some Baya-Birds. Many other Water-birds were in the villas 
and breeding. A grove of Mangos was tenanted by many Herons" 
and Egrets and a few Cormorants. Two or three Tamarind -trees 
were also occupied by a miscellaneous lot of. Egrets, Cormorants 
and Snake-Birds, but the Sheil-Ibises — or Open-Biils — consorted 
with none of these. 

In Barpeta, however, the reverse was the case and, though eaoh 
species seemed to have certain trees or portions of trees in which 
they predominated, all sorts of other species bred with them. In 
about half a dozen large trees, or bunches of trees, wide apart from 
one another, there were colonies of these birds occupying the summits, 
the nests often so crowded that they touched one another, and in 
some cases, there being no more room on the top floor, the birds 
had to be satisfied with rooms in the lower flats, which were mainly 
occupied by Egrets, or, even, the ground-floor, where the Cormorants 
and Darters seem to breed by preference. 

Field also found a colony breeding in a Mango-grove in Oude, 
where about 00 pairs of Open-Bills kept the place entirely to them- 
selves. Packard agaiu, near Chinglepat in Madras, found a small 
colony of 25 pairs breeding alone in some trees in the centre of a 
village. It seems evident, therefore, that, tbough Open-Bills 
prefer, as a rule, to keep to themselves, they can, at a pinch, put 
up with the close neighbourhood of those whom they deem to he 
their inferiors. 

Bates gives some examples of what he terms Open- Bills' trees :— 
"This had the following nests distributed about its surface. 
A Spoonbill's with three fresh eggs in it ; another with two ; five 
Open-Bills' on the summit of the tree, all with newly hatched young 
ones ; a little to one side and slightly lower, four more Open-Bills* 
with two to four eggs. Immediately above the Spoonbills' nests 
were two more Open-Bills', one empty, the other with two eggs. 
At one side of the tree, adjacent to the group of four Open-Bills', 
were a number of Night-Herons' nests and eggs and, spriukled 
generally all over, were many Little Cormorants' containing both 
eggs and small young ones, two of them actually touching Open-Bills' 
nests. The date was February 16th." 

Bates argues in some cases that because other birds than the Open- 
Bills had their domestic arrangements further advanced, therefore 
the Open-Bills raiiier than the other birds were the interlopers 
bnt, as all these trees had been occupied for many many years, 
it is quite possible that the Open-Bills were the iirst occupants 
of these particnlar trees and the numbers of the others had gradually 
increased from year to year. 

It is curious how little worried Water-birds are hy human beings 
residing and working all round them. Elsewhere I have given 
a description of a heronry within a stone's throw of a railway 
junction station and again I have seen colonies of Open-Bills and 
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many other species nesting right in the middle pf villages and 
occasionally even of large towns and cities, yet one also sees other 
colonies built far away from all signs of humanity in the wildest 
and most inaccessible swamps and grass-lands.* 

In Northern India and in Butma the Open-Bill, together with 
most of the birds which associate, with it, does not breed until the 
raina have woll set in and, with its advent, frogs and other reptiles- 
and fishes have become abundant. Most birds breed in July and 
August while a few others lay as late as September or as early as 
June, In Southern India, however, they breed from December 
to February. 

In all heronries, especially large ones, one finds the same species 
of bird in various stages of breeding ; some with young, big or 
small ; some with eggs, fresh and incubated, and others only just 
starting making or repairing their nests. Often the variation 
may cover as much as three months. In small colonies, however, 
the individuals usually all lay at about the same time, a difference 
of some ten days or a fortnight covering the earliest and latest. 

The Open-Bill lays from three to five eggs, the latter not often, 
while, on the other hand, two eggs only are sometimes incubated. 

The eggs are quite typical of the family ; broad to moderate 
ovals, seldom pointed at the small end ; the texture is fine and 
close and the surface glossless but often soapy and smooth, this. 
being even more noticeable than in most eggs of Storks. 

One hundred eggs average 57*9x41-2 mm. : maxima 60*4x40-6- 
end 63-1x45*2 mm. ; minima 48*3X38*2 and 56-1x36*4 mm. 

Both sexes build the nest and both incubate, the male doing*" 
atleast as much of the work as the female. Incubation, I think, 
takes about twenty-four to twenty-five days but, perhaps, varies to- 
an even greater extent than this. Witherby, I notice, gives the 
incubation period of the White Stork as from twenty-eight to. 
thirty-eight days, a most extraordinary range of variation. 

I. have never seen this Stork indulge in the wing-flapping which 
constitutes the form of advance made to the opposite sex and 
there seems to be no account of the nuptial dance recorded. 
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Suborder ARDEjE. 
(Hebons and Bitterns.) 

Family ARDEIMJ. 

(Herons and Bitterns.) 

Ardea purpurea Linn. 

The Purple Herok, 

(2216) Ardea purpurea manlllensis Mayen. 
The Eastern Pdrple Heron, 

Ardea purpurea maniUenais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 337. 

The Eastern race of Purple Heron breeds over the greater part 
of Ceylon, India and Burma and is found eastwards through the 
Indo-Chinese countries to the Philippines and Celebes. 

Wherever there are vast swamps or lakes with reedy shores 
or reed-beds there the Purple Heron will be found, often in vast 
numbers, if one considers those found in the whole area, yet never, 

1 believe, in very large colonies in any one particular spot. In 
Assam I have seen swamps and lakes on which there must have 
been many hundreds of birds breeding, yet I do not remember 
ever seeing any colony of as many as fifty pairs of birds, and most 
of tbem consisted of a dozen or twenty, some even less. This is 
the position in a swamp, or series of swamps, in the Goalpara 
district. Here, also, many hundreds of pairs breed annually, yet 
Primrose, who lived many years at Mornai, close to the largest 
swamp and lake, says that " in some patches of reed there were 
half a dozen nests, in others only one or two, whilst in one bed of 
reeds there must have been at least fifty nests." 

Oates gives a description of a Burmese swamp which would suffice 
for many others, either in Burma or elsewhere. " The Sittang 
River at a place near Myitkyo forms a peninsula 5 miles long and 

2 miles broad. The whole of this area is one vast dismal swamp, 
the chief feature of which is a gigantic reed called Kya by the 
Burmese. This swamp in the rains becomes the resort of myriads 
of birds. It is possible to enter the swamp only during the highest 
floods, for otherwise the reeds offer too great a resistance to a canoe, 
and at the best the progress by polingis not more than 200 or 30O 
yards an hour. ' ' 
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The number of nests of all sorts met with is marvellous. "In 
pushing along the young fall, and the eggs roll into the canoe and 
in some parts there must be a nest either of a H^ron, Bittern or 
Cormorant on every square yard of reeds. Three, nests frequently 
touch each other. f j 

" The most numerous species i^, perhaps, the Purple Heron. It 
constructs a nest of sticks and the broken branches of the reeds, 
about a foot in diameter and eight inches deep, nearly flat at top, 
and lays four eggs. .The nest is placed about four feet above the 
water, resting on three or four reed-stems which they or the wind 
have bent towards one point." 

Increase somewhat the area of open water and correspondingly 
decrease the area of the reed-beds and Oates's description would apply 
well to any one of the dozen or more heronries and swamps I know 
in Assam. One difference might be noted, and that is that the birds 
in Assam nearly always hroke down a great many reeds to form sub- 
stantial platforms for their nests, the smashed-down bed of reeds 
often affording room for three or four nests. They also built wider 
yet more shallow nests. I should have guessed the average width 
of the nests to be over 18 inches and the average depth under 0, 
while some of them were much larger still. 

Undoubtedly reed-beds form the favourite resort of the Purple 
Heron but I have found them nesting on small trees even in the 
middle of these swamps, and a small colony of some eight or nine 
pairs had their nests, on a small island in the middle of a swamp, 
all built on bushes and scrubby trees four to eight feet above the 
water. " 

Sometimes they breed habitually on trees, as in Sind, where 
Scrope Doig and Butler found them breeding on tamarisk- thickets 
" standing out of the water of a large dhand-Hke island, swarming 
witb Purple Herons and other species of the same family." 

As a rule I think the Purple Heron does not care to hreed in 
company with other birds, either Herons or others, and Hume 
says that such is his own experience. I have known Purple Coots 
to breed in the same clumps of reeds, while Oates, as already quoted, 
found them mixed up in Pegu with a vast assortment of other^birds. 

In Ceylon Legge records that he found the Purple Heron " nesting 
on the shores of BoIgoddeLakem the Western Province in December 
and on the banks in the south-east of this island in February and 
March. The nests were made on huge screw-pines (Pandanus) ; 
in the latter district on bushy, thorny trees." Wait adds to this 
that in favourable monsoons the birds breed again in June, 

In Travancore Stewart and Bourdillon obtained fresh eggs in 
July and September and elsewhere they breed as soon as the rains 
have set in, about July, and continue until late in August and early 
September. When the rains are exceptionally early and heavy 
eggs may be taken in the end of Jnne. „ - 
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The normal full complement is four eggs ; three or five are quite 
common and I have seen six 

Though Hume calls it coarse, the texture is comparatively fine 
and dose, while the surface is smooth, without gloss. In shape 
the eggs are broad to moderately long ovals, never compressed at the 
smaller end. The oolour is pale sea-green or green-blue, varying 
to a considerable degree in depth but never so pale as in some 
of the Egrets and never nearly as dark as in those of tbe Glossy Ibis. 

One hundred eggs average 54-6x39*7 mm, : maxima 66-3X41'4 
and 610x44*4 mm. ; minima 500x40*0 and 521x381 mm. 

Both sexes incubate and both share in the task of nest-building. 
Incubation takes about twenty-four days. A colony visited on 
3rd July, all the nests with eggs but some with incomplete clutches, 
had all hatched out on the 29th, one or two nests, those probably 
with incomplete clutches at the first visit, with young just hatched ; 
the others in different stages up to nearly three weeks old. 



Ardea cinerea Linn. 
The Commoh Geev Heeon, 

(2218) Ardea cinerea rectirostris Gould. 
The Easterh Gbey Hekon. 

Ardea cinerta rectirostrU, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p, 310. 

The range of this Heron extends from Mesopotamia and Persia 
south to Ceylon and east throngh Burma to China, Hainan, the 
Philippines etc. 

The haunts of this Heron are the same as those of the Purple 
Heron hut it almost mvariahly nests on trees, often at a con- 
siderable height from the grouud or water, and it does not collect 
in colonies of its own kind, though it seems to prefer to pla.ee its 
nest among those of other birds which do so breed. 

In Assam I found it nesting in the same swamps as those in 
which I found colonies of the Purple Heron but, with one exception, 
they were single nests dotted about here and there among those 
of other hirds. The one exception was a group of half a dozen 
nests on a tree growing on the outskirts of a village and standing, 
during the height of the rains, in about two feet of water. 

Bingham also found what was presumably a colony of this bird 
'" breeding near Delhi at the end of March. There were some 
twenty nests on large trees in and about the village of Burari on the 
Jumna." 

Butler and Scrope Doig found it breeding freely in the Egret 
colonies in the Eastern Narra in Sind. The former writes : — 
'" The breeding ground consisted of a dense thicket of tamarisk- 
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trees extending over several acres of ground in the middle of a 
large dhund. The Herons and Egrets seemed to breed together 
promiscuously." j 

Butler does not say if the Herons were in colonies 'but I presume 
not, as a recent correspondent ^rom Sind speaks of " odd nests 
of the Grey Heron dotted about among the others at rare intervals." 
Doig also found " a quantity of Herous breeding in a dense bed 
of tall bulrushes at the side of a tank at Milan;*, 18 miles east of 
Deesa," The only other instance I know of where the birds nested 
in rushes was a small bunch of three nests found by me in dense 
matted rushes in the Dimaji Bheel, but it was noticeable that the 
nests were nearly 6 feet above the water. 

In Ceylon they breed from December to March ; Blewitt obtained 
eggs near Hansie in the end of March and Hume had eggs sent him 
from Saugur in April and June, while Lindsey Harvey sent me 
eggs from Muttra, taken on the 29th Maroh. In Northern India 
it would seem that a good many birds breed in March and April 
but that the great bulk lay during the rainy season from July to- 
September. In Assam, certainly, the majority lay in August. 

In Bates's account of the famous Vedan Thaugal tank he says 
that on December 29th many Herons' eggs had hatched and some 
wore getting feathers. 

The full clutch of eggs is three or four, more often the former. 

They agree in all respects with those of the Purple Heron but- 
may average a little darker. 

One hundred eggs average 58*6x43*5 mm. : maxima 68*4 X 43 "1 
and 03-1 X 46-8 mm. ; minima 54-3 X 41*6 and 56-4X 39*7 mm. 



(2220) Ardea imperialis Stuart Baker. 
The Great White-bellied Heron. 
Ardea, imperialis, Fauna B. I., Biwis, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 342. 

This grand Heron exteuds from the Sikkim Terai to Assam and 
Northern Burma. This seems to be a bird of swamp and sub- 
montane grassdand along the Terai, much of it still almostrimpene- 
trable, while it may also possibly ascend the hills to 5,000 feet 
or a great deal higher. Two eggs were sent to me from Sikkim 
said to have been of this bird, both being small addled eggs taken 
from nests containing chicks, but I much doubt the correctness 
of their identification. The only nest and eggs about which there 
is no doubt are those taken by Mr. W, S, Thorn on the Temra River 
in Arakan some time in April, The nest was a huge stick affair 
built high up in a tall tree and contained four eggs, two of which 
were given to C. Hopwood and later came into my possession. 

They only differ from the eggs of the Grey and Purple Herons 
in their great size, measuring 70*2x50*8 and-69*Sx49-9 mm. 
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Egretta alba. 
The Large Egret. 

(2223) Egretta alba modesta (Gray). 
The Eastern Large Egret. 
Egretta alba modesto, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 346. 

The Eastern Large Egret breeds throughout India, Burma „ 
Ceylon and through the Malay Peninsula and islands to Australia. 

This beautiful Egret breeds all over its habitat in suitable places 
but in smaller numbers than most of its tribe. Heronries exist 
everywhere from Sind to Assam and from the North of the United 
Province to the South of Ceylon, whilst others are dotted about 
from North to South of Burma. 

Almost everywhere it breeds in company with other Herons, 
Egrets, Cormorants etc. sometimes the colony keeping to itself 
in a selected tree, so for as any colony can keep to itself in such 
a babel of birds, but, more often, placing nests here and there in all 
parts of the colony, sometimes singly, sometimes two or three 
together. 

At one colony I visited very often for several years, the birds 
selected a Tamarind-tree alongside a fairly large Mango-grove. 
The latter was, in the breeding season, alive with many kinds of 
Egrets, Cormorants etc., but the Large Egrets, about eighteen in 
number, kept the Tamarind- trees all to themselves, though one year 
some Cattle-Egrets joined them. Not far from this was another colony 
of nests of many birds in another Tamarind-tree and some clumps 
of bamboo ; in this no attempt was made at isolation, the nests 
heing built in among the others both on the tree and in the bamboos. 

In Siud Butler and Doig found the same, and the former writes : — 
" Mr. Doig and I found large numbers of tbis Egret breeding in the 
E. Narra, Sind, at the end of July, 1878. The nests were scattered 
ahout promiscuously amongst the nests of numerous other species 
and not built in separate colonies." 

In Ceylon, also, Legge found them breeding in company with other 
Herons and Egrets " on the lateral branohes of low thorny trees," 

Hume's anonymous correspondent, whose notes on the Vedan 
Thaugal tank have already been referred to, gives a good pen- 
and-ink picture of this wonderful resort of Water-hirds: — "The 
area comprised in the tank is about 35 acres. 

" From the north-east to the centre of the tank there are some 
five or six hundred trees of the Barringtonia racemom, from about 
ten to fifteen feet in height, with circular, regular, moderate-sized 
crowns, and when the tank fills, which it does during the monsoons, 
the tops only of these trees are just visihle above the level of the 
water. 
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"This place forma the breeding resort of an immense number 
of Water-fowl, — Herons, Shell-Ibises, Ibises, Cormorants, Darters 
and Paddy-birds, etc, make it their rendezvous on these! ocoasions. 

" From about the middle of Octoher to the middle of 'November 
small flocks of 20 or 30 of some of these birds are to be seen coming 
from the north to settle here during the breeding season. By the 
beginning of December they have settled down ; each tifbe knows 
its appointed time, and arrives year after year with the ntmost 
regularity within a fortnight later or earlier, depending partly 
on the seasons. They commence immediately hy, building their 
nests or repairing the old ones preparatory to depositing their eggs. 
When they have fully settled down, the scene becomes one of 
great interest and animation. 

"During the day the majority are out feeding and towards 
evening the birds begin to arrive in parties of ten, fifteen or more, 
and in a short time the trees are literally covered with bird-life : 
every part of the crown is hidden by its noisy occupants, who fight 
and struggle with each other for perches. Each tree seems like 
a moving mass of hlaok, white and grey, the snowy white plumage 
of the Egrets and Ibises contrasting with, and relieved by, the glossy 
black of the Water-Crows and Darters and hy the grey and black 
plumage of the Ibises." 

Such a description would suit any one of the largest of our hird- 
resorts or, indeed, with the necessary modifications, our smaller 
ones also. 

Sometimes two or three of these Egrets will nest all alone. I have 
seen such in Assam but, generally, when there was a colony of these 
aud other birds not far distant. Bingham says that he " found 
two or three nests of this large Egret in July near Allahabad." 

The uests are just the usual Herons' platforms of sticks, roughly 
and loosely made and sometimes lined with grass or rushes. They 
are used again and again until blown down or otherwise destroyed, 
the repairs beiug of the slightest and crudest. They vary a great 
deal in size. I have seen some not more tban 8 inches across and 
very flimsy and shallow, 2 or 3 inches deep, while others may measure 
as much as 2 feet in diameter and 6 to 10 inches or more hi depth. 

In Ceylon and the South of India these Egrets breed from October, 
rarely, to January and in smaller numhers as late as February. 
In Northern India they nest chiefly after the start of the rains in 
July, August and September. 

The full complement of eggs is three or four, usually the former. 
They differ from those of the Grey and Purple Heron only in their 
smaller size. 

Sixty eggs average 54-0x38-6 mm.: maxima 60-5x39-3 and 
581x40-6 mm.; minima 48-5x37-2 and 530x36-9 mm., while 
an abnormally shaped egg measures 57*0x32-7 mm. ' 

Both sexes inoubate and both assist in huilding the nest. 
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Egretta intermedia. 

The Smaller Egret. 



(2224) Egretta Intermedia intermedia (Wagler). 

The Indian Smaller Egret. 

' Egretta intermedia intermedia, Fauna E, I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 347. 

Thia is the most common of our White Egrets and is also the one 
with the widest distribution. It is found in Ceylon, all India, 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula to the Philippines and East to the 
Indo-Chinese countries, China and Japan. 

This Egret breeds in the same kind of places as the other Herons 
and Egrets and very often in company with them, though usually 
somewhat apart and the individuals of the species all together 
in one tree or group of trees. This, however, is not always so. 
Hume describes a colony in Etawah as follows : — " A small 
Mahomedan graveyard in which stood a few old tamarind- trees, 
and on these in my time, that is to say from 1856 to 1866 " (I believe 
they are still there), " hundreds of the three species ahove mentioned 
used every year to breed. On one tree -we counted 198 nests, 
the greater nuinher of which were occupied. On one nearly hori- 
zontal bough we counted in a length of 21 feet eighteen nests, all 
side hy side on the flat surface of the hough, with barely room in 
most cases for one bird to stand hetween two heats, and with no 
room at all in some. We ooinputed that on these few treea not less 
than 700 pairs of birds had nests. The three species did not appear 
to have quarters of their own in this heronry, as I have often noticed 
in others, but were all jumhled up together indiscriminately. Year 
after year I watched. They began to repair their nests after 
the first good downpour of the rainy season, that is, some time 
hetween the 1st June and 1st July ; the first eggs were laid within 
a fortnight, and in another three weeks almost every nest had its 
full complement of four eggs. 

" The nests are precisely of the same type as those of the preceding 
species, hut are smaller (on the average I should say a little leaa 
than a foot in diameter and 3 inches in thickness) and are oomposed 
of more slender twigs. Generally they are unlined ; sometimes 
they have a thin lining of sedge and coarse grass," 

Bingham says that in Allahabad he has seen them breeding both 
alone and in company with other Water- hirda, while at Deesa 
Butler found them nesting in the reeds in company with the Purple 
Heron, the nests mixed up indiscriminately. In Tinsukia I found 
them breeding in company with Pond-Herons and other birds. 
The Smaller Egrets were all together on one tree hut many Cattle- 
Egrets were on the same, though, the majority of these and of the 
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other birds were on adjoining trees and bambdos. In another 
colony nearby these Egrets had a bamboo-grove all to themselves. 

In Northern India they breed from the end of June up to the end 
of September but, -when the rains are early in Assam, as they often 
are, many birds of this and other species of Herons breed in May. 

I think four eggs are laid moreWten than three and I have found 
two hard set and very rarely five. They are just like small Herons' 
eggs, but occasionally a clutoh may be seen which is very pale, 
contrasting quite strongly with the normal coloured egg. In shape 
they are rather broader ovals than are the eggs of either the Grey 
or Purple Heron and the snrfaee is very smooth. 

Sixty eggs average 47-6x35-8 mm.: maxima. 52-8x36-1 and 
501x38*6 mm. ; minima 42-6x35-0 and 480x331 mm. 

Both sexes incuhate and both construct the nest but this is 
common, apparently, to all the Herons and Egrets, 

Incubation, I think, takes twenty-one days, bat I have not exact 
information. 



Egretta garzetta, 
* The Little Egest. 

(2225) Egretta garzetta garzetta (Linn.). 
The Little Eobet, 

Egretla gantila garzetta, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 348. 

The Little Egret is resident and breeds all over Ceylon, India 
and Burma. West it occurs in South Europe from Spain to Russia, 
over nearly the whole of Africa and Madagascar, while East it extends 
to China and Japan. 

It is difficult to find anything to say of this Egret which has 
not been said of that whose nidification has already been described. 
They breed in colonies in the same kind of places and in company 
with those already dealt with and they make the same kind of 
platform-nest of sticks, generally unlmed hut, sometimes, with a 
rough and meagre lining of grass or rushes. 

The colony at Tinsnkia, in Lakhimpur, to which I have, already 
often referred,- may be described as quite typical of the great number 
I bave seen. The mafe mixed colony, which included Herons, 
Egrets of various species, Cormorants etc., were breeding on one 
great Tamarind -tree, a few Mango-treos, a little apart from the 
rest, and a large surrounding grove of bamboo clumps all alongside 
a rced-edged, weedy tank of no great size. Within a hundred yards 
was a busy railway junction and all round were village houses, school 
etc. In tbo tank washermen washed and all sorts of people bathed ; 
in the school the hoys and girls recited then-, lessons out loud in 
unison and all round the village carried on its u&ual business. All 
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this interested the various birds not one scrap and they courted, 
mated, built their nests, laid their eggs and quarrelled in exaotly 
the same way they would have done had there been no vestige 
of humanity within miles of them. The Smaller Egrets abated 
a tree with a small number of Cattle-Egrets and had a few nesta 
in among the other birds who, for the moat part, built their nests 
here, there and everywhere without regard to who their next-door 
neighbour might happen to be. The Little Egrets, however, were, 
to the number Of about 40 nests, on a Mango-tree standing rather 
Apart and on whioh the only other nests were a few of the Smaller 
Egrets. Elsewhere another 40 or so nests were built in the general 
heronry, sometimes in little clumps of two to five together, at other 
times singly. 

This trait of liking to build their nests in a group more or less 
isolated from the other birds of a colony seems common to them. 
The colonies are often very big and I have myself seen several 
hundred nests in a colony more than once, while Doig says that he 
found them breeding in Sind with other Herons and Egrets " in 
countless numbers." Here they were breeding on partly submerged 
Tamarisk-thickets quite close to the water, some within 4 or 5 feet 
of it. 

As a rule undoubtedly tbey keep to trees and bamboos for nesting 
but I have more than once seen small colonies breeding in dense 
beds of reeds and elephant- grass, making their nests on platforms 
of broken-down reeds or grass within a few feet of the water, Oates 
also says that in the great Myitkyo swamp these Egrets hreed with 
the Purple Herons and other birds in reed-beds. 

Layard gives a most interesting account of a Heron hreeding- 
ground in Ceylon, from which I extract the following : — 

" Half-way between Tangalle and Matnra is a large lake. , . . The 
oanoe was ahout 12 feet long, worm-eaten throughout, and one 
end entirely gone, its place being supplied with a piece of fresh turf 
to keep out the water. Into this I and Matfca and a steersman 
got. I could count a dozen alligators, all man-eaters. It was full 
breeding season. Herons, Spoonbills, Ibises, Pelicans, etc., swarmed 
in the air and on the trees, while their nests were so crowded as 
to touch each other. 

" I could only get a few of those nearest the lake ; up to them 
"the men climbed from the boat, not daring to venture into the 
■water, which was alive with alligators watching for the young birds 
■which fell from the nests ; several times they snapped up the birds 
"which I shot before I could get to them. The branches of the 
trees wore white with droppings and the water below thick and 
putrid ; the stench was intolerable. The nests seemed to be used 
year after year, if one may judge from the masses of sticks of different 
ages of which they were composed. My guide confirmed this and 
said the birds were not particular as to the nest — one species occupying 
it one year, another the next perhaps. 
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" Unfortunately most of the eggs were hard set. I was there 
at the beginning of May." 

This seems to be the usual breeding time in Ceylon and Southern 
India, as Davidson says that in Kanara the breeding Reason is April, 

In Northern India the middle of June to the end of August is the 
normal laying season, most eggsVbeing laid in July. When the 
spring rains are unusually heavy in Assam some colonies will 
commence laying m May, 

The number of eggs in a full clutch is three to five, which are of 
the usual blue-green colour, hroad oval shape and fine smooth texture. 

Sixty eggs average 44-4x31-7 mm.: maxima 49-0x32-0 and 
44-Ox 341 mm. ; minima 40-3X 31*9 and 43-7 x 30-8 mm. 



Bubulous ibis. 

The Cattle-Eobbt, 

(2226) Bubulcus ibis coromandus (Bodd.). 

The Indian Cattle-Egilet. 

B-ubulcvs ibis conmiandw, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 349. 

With the exception of the Pond-Heron, the Cattle-Egret is the 
host known of all forms of the Herons and Egrets in the Indian 
Empire, hemg found all over Ceylon, India and Burma, whence it 
extends through Siam and the Malay Peninsula to the Philippines, 
Moluccas and Korea. 

Except for the fact that this Egret is not -so entirely dependent 
on an ample water-supply, its hreeding habits differ in no way from 
those of the other Herons and Egrets with which it often nosts in 
mixed colonies. 

As a rule it breeds by water of some kind; It may be a village 
pond a few square yards in size only, or it may be one of the great 
swamps. Probably it prefers village ponds to any other situation 
and constantly breeds in the middle of villages and towns and often 
in gardens where there ,are small ponds and suitahle trees. Some- 
times it breeds in Mango- orchards or in other village treses some 
distance from any water and, in such cases, the colonies contain only 
Cattle-Egrets and no other species, as these latter almost invariably 
require water close at hand. 

Most of the colonies are not very large. Butler found a colony 
of twenty or thirty pairs breeding in Sind in company with the 
Pond-Heron, though he says the latter had eggs on the 26th May 
and the former on the 18th July. Inglis, Coltarb, Harvey and others 
found colonies m Bihar generally numbering twenty to fifty pairs * 
in Assam and Bengal most of the colonies I knew /numbered 
about the same hut one or two were much bigger.^ One colony, com- 
posed entirely of Cattle- Egrets, contained over" 400 nests, they were 
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almost impossible to count as they covered one another from 
sight, but this was the certain minimum. Adams also speaks of a 
colony on the Sambhur Lake " in which some hundreds of birds 
had their nests." 

The nests cannot be distinguished from those of the Little Egret 
or the Pond-Heron. 

Over all Northern India and Burma the Cattle-Egret only breeds 
after the rains have started, most eggs being laid in July and August, 
but some in every month from June to September. The following 
months have been recorded for their breeding in various places : — 
Sambhur Lake, June and July (Adam) ; Deesa, July and August 
(Butler) ; Sind, July (Doig) and August (Bulkley) ; Allahabad and 
I>elhi, July to September (Bingham) ; Lucknow, August (Reid), 
June to September (Jesse) ; Bihar, June to August (Inglis and Coltart) ; 
Assam, May, rarely, June to September (Primrose, Inglis and 
myself) ; Gaya and United Provinces, July (Field). 

In Southern India it seems to breed in Deoember and January 
and in Ceylon Legge gives January to March as the nesting season. 

The eggs, three to five in number, can bo distinguished from those 
of any other Egret by their very pale colour, the blue-green being 
so pale that it sometimes looks white. 

Eighty eggs average 44-1x33-0 mm. : maxima 48-5x32*0 and 
45-1 X 35-1 mm. ; minima 41-4X 33-8 and 48*5x32-0 mm. 

In shape they are even broader ovals than most eggs of Herons. 

Both sexes incubate and the male does at least his full share and 
also helps to build the nest. Incubation takes twenty-one to twenty- 
four daj's. 

Demiegretta sacra. 
The Reef-Hebon. 

(2227) Demiegretta sacra sacra (Gmehn). 
The Eastern Reef-Hebon. 

Demiegretta sacra sacra, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 351. 

The headquarters of the Reef-Heron are in the Andaman, Coco* 
and Nicohar Islands. Hopwood and Shopland alao found them 
breeding in Oyster Island off the Arakan coast, while they also breed 
on some of the islands off the Malay coast. 

Many years ago Davison gave a description of the breeding of the 
Reef-Herou in the Andamans and, some forty years later, in 1897, 
Osmaston revisited it and, as his description (Journ. Bomh. Nat. 
Hist, Soc, vol. xiii, p. 151, 1900) is even fuller than Davison's, I quote- 
it in exten^o : — 

" The Reef- Heron is common along rooky portions of the Cocos, 
Andamans and Nicohars. 

"VOL. IV. 2 H 
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" The Port Blair birds all breed on Snake Island, porbyn's Cove, 
laying at the same time as the Terns, which also breed there. 

" Snake Island is a tiny roeky islet a- few hundred yards from 
the shore, about tbree miles outside Port Blair harbour, I paid 
■a visit to this breeding place on,*the 14th May. In the centre of 
this island the rocks form a craggy mound some twenty feet high, 
■covered with a few stunted trees — a Hibiscus and a Ficus of sorts— 
and here and there about the island were growing a few scrubby 
bushes (Pomphis acidula). The rest of the island was bare rock 
strewn with coral debris. 

" As I landed a crowd of Terns rose and wheeled about me with 
startled cries, while with croaks of disgust the Reef-Herons left 
their nests among the rocks and trees and betook themselves to a 
neighbouring reef. Wishing to make the most of this opportunity 
of observing the birds I esconced myself in a crevice in the rocks, 
where I was completely concealed by the foliage of the Ficus. 

" All round me were numerous nesfcs of the Reef-Heron, some in 
the hollows and crevices of the rooks, and some among the branches 
of the trees in which I lay hid. Most of the nests oontained two or 
three eggs, the birds having only just commenced to lay. Fifteen 
yards in front of me were a, few scattered eggs of the Terns which, 
having seen me get into my hiding-place, hovered over me, ' mobbing ' 
me vociferously. I remained perfectly still, the Terns descended 
to their eggs, and the Herona came back from their reef and settled 
fearlessly about their nests on the rocks and branches within a few 
feet of me. One of the white birds, usually so shy, perched so close 
to me that I could almost have touched it with a stick, and remained 
during the whole hour I lay conoealed. The Beef- Herons seemed 
very apathetic, sitting quite motionless and now and then yawning 
sleepily. I noticed some of them breaking off the green twigs 
of the Pomphis acidvla Vo line their nests with." 

Osmaston does not describe the nests on this occasion but, later, 
be took many other nests, in the Andamans, built of sticks, rough 
platforms, placed on Mangrove- trees in creeks only just above high- 
water mark. 

Davison also describes the nests as " simply platforms of sticks 
with a slight depression for the eggs." Shopland found- them 
breeding on Oyster Island, where there were eight or nine nests built 
in a patch of " thorny jungle nSar the centre of the island. The 
nests were from one to three feet from the gronnd, and were composed 
•of dead sticks and leaf-stalks. No nest contained more than three 

eggs-" 

Hopwood also visited this colony, but found the birds breeding 
in the scrub on the edge of the island and not in the middle of it. 

Davison was told by tho natives that on Trinknt Island the birds 
bred on Cocoanut-palms, hut neither Osmaston, Wickham nor 
Anderson seem to have met with such nests. ^ 
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A series of eggs sent me by Osmaston were taken between the 
21st May and 7th July, but Wickham obtained eggs as lato as 
September. 

The eggs are typical Herons' eggs in colour, texture and shape 
and could not be distinguished from those of the smaller species of 
Egreis. 

Fifty eggs average 44-8x33-3 mm.: maxima 48-1x33*2 and 
44-4x34*1 mm. ; minima 42-5x31-8 and 47-5x31-7 mm. 

(2228) Demlegretta asha (Sykes). 
The Indian Rebf-Heeon. 

DemUgreOa aaka, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 353. 

This Reef-Heron is found from the Persian Gulf all along the 
shores and islands of the Western coast of India to Ceylon and the 
Laeeadives. Hume says it is also found up tbe East coast of India 
" as far as Paumben." 

Eates has a most admirable account of the nesting of this Heron 
{Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxi, pp. 823-5, 1926), so com- 
plete that it leaves little more to be -written about them : — 

" I have closely observed the nidification of this species of Reef- 
Heron in Karachi for four successive years, 

" For season after season for three years the birds chose two 
definite sites, a straggling belt of trees bordering an old burial 
ground and a Public Garden, both situated in the heart of the 
native quarters of the City, about a mile away from salt water. 

" Both Heronries were discovered in early Hay 1923, the site 
being given away by the throaty squawkings of numberless fledglings 
clamouring for their never-ending meal offish. 

" A score or so of very hard- set eggs were obtained on this occasion, 

" During the two following years the birds again cbose these 
sites, and a series of fresh and slightly incubated eggs were collected 
on March 22nd, 1924. 

" In- 1920 the birds were obliged to abandon the burial-ground site, 
which bad been taken forcible possession of by large numbers of 
the common House-Crow, evidently attracted by the cattle tetheredj 
for the first time beneath the trees, 

" Pipal {Ficus religiosus) and Ber {Zisyphus jujuba), Portia 
(TJiespesia populosa), Inga Dulcis (Pitheeolabium dulce) and Jamblo 
{Eugenia jambolasia) were the trees chosen by nesting birds, the 
two first being particularly favoured. Nim {Azadirachta indiea) 
trees were left severely alone for nesting-sites, though some birds 
were noticed carrying small dried twigs off which the leaves had 
fallen. 

" Generally speaking, birds paired off and commenced building 
in the first week in March. Courting preliminaries consisted of the 

2h2 
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male offering his mate a freshly-picked leaf or twig, which was 
accepted, played with and then allowed to fall to the ground. 
This performance would be repeated again and again, till the birds, 
evidently tiring, would remain perched close to one another and 
at intervals preen themselves. \ > 

" Early birds were content with building an ordinary, typically 
heron-like stick-nest on the tree ohosen by them, but numbers 
of birds building on Pipal, after the appearance of new leaves, con- 
structed a leafy and \inique type of nest, photographs of which are 
appended. 

" Both types of nest vary iu hulk and shape and consist of a fairly 
stable platform-like structure of sticks lined, with green leaves, 
upon which three or four eggs are laid. The birds are of uncleanly 
habits, and nests after a week's occupation have anything hut 
a sanitary odour or appearance. 

" In the third week most birds were found sitting close on young 
or hard-set eggs, and by the end of the fourth week numbers of 
fledglings were seen sitting loutishly on the edges of their nests 
eagerly atfaitmg their diet of disgorged and evil-smelling sprats. 
Great excitement and a general uproar of throaty sqnawks, harsh 
quacks, hoarse gurglings and high-pitched screams, accompanied 
with furious flappings of wings, noisily heralded the arrival of every 
bird returning to the colony with a well- filled gullet of fish to appease 
the voracious appetite of its young. * 

" During my visits to the heronries birds were often seen mating, 
the female passive, crouehing low on the branch across which she 
sat, while the male completed the aet with the usual flapping of wiugs 

" On March 19, 1924, there were about two hundred hirds nesting 
among the topmost branches of lofty Pipal-trces ; a few nests, 
however, were placed on Jamhlo, Ber and Inga Dulcis trees. 

" The majority of the birds were slaty, not more than half a dozen 
pairs of the white variety being noticed. Ahout half the colony 
were sitting close, the remainder busy huildmg, nests being well 
advanced. Those on Pipal were in most cases made from PipaU 
branches with the leaves still on. Freshly built nests had a most 
singular appearance, the green leaves forming a sort of curtain- 
to the frame-work of the nest, which was in most cases completely 
hidden from view. As the hranches aged and decayed, the leaves 
withered and gradually fell off, exposing the stick- structure of the 
nests. 

" Birds were observed in the act of building and carrying smalt 
branches of Pipal with the leaves still on. In all cases the male, 
presumably, collected the building material and carried it to the 
female, who either accepted it or rejected it. She would remain 
perched on the chosen site while he flew off and deliberately hroke, 
at times after considerable labour, a small green Pipal-branch with 
which he flew to within a few feet of hec "Two, three or more 
ungainly hops and flaps then brought him to her. She, with neck 
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outstretched, would take the branch from his beak and, if approved, 
would forthwith place it in position, he flying off for another, leaving 
her perched with neck drawn in or gently pecking at the newly- 
arranged branch, 

" If she happened to reject a branch she held it horizontally 
in her beak and worked her hold along it, as if testing it, by a series 
of quick, short jerks, ultimately allowing it to fall to the ground. 
The male, looking foolishly on, would then fly despondently off 
to make a better selection. 

" I have never found the Egret breeding in company with others. 

" Parent-birds robbed of their eggs deserted their nests, the sticks 
of which were in most cases appropriated by others, 

" In all cases I observed white birds paired with white aud slate 
with slate, the young in each case resembling their parents. 

" The building and rearing season of the birds under observation 
extended approximately over a period of three months, from March 
to early June. 

" Local fishermen tell me that birds breeding in the Mangrove- 
swamps do not commence building till May. A reliahle man 
sent to the swamp on the 15th March reported that numbers of 
birds had heen seen but none found building." 

Ticehurst says (Ibis, 1923, p. 270) that this Heron in Sind " is 
resident and breeds in rather scattered colonies in the higher 
mangroves ; the first eggs are laid early in May, but, as many eggs 
are taken for eating, fresh 'eggs are found well on in June." 

Butler also records eggs taken in May by Mr. Nash from nests in 
Mangroves growing in a creek 20 to 25 miles from Ormarra on the 
Mekran coast. These birds were said to be breeding in company 
with a few Pond-Herons. Butler himself also obtained eggs from 
nests in the Karachi Harbour, built on Mangrove- trees, on the 
8th and 27th May, and here, again, they were breeding with Pond- 
Herons. ' 

From the above it would seem that the coastal Mangrove- breeding 
birds lay in May and June, while those nesting inland lay in March. 

In Ceylon Layard records their breeding in the Chilaw Lake 
in May and June while, in the Persian Gulf, Cummings, Cox, 
Cheesman and others found them breeding on various islands 
during April and May. 

Three or four seems to be the normal clutch and the former number 
most often. Nash, however, speaks of five being the maximum 
number and Layard says the eggs number four to six in Ceylon. 

In colour, shape and texture the eggs exactly Tesemble those of 
the Little Egret. 

Fifty eggs average 44-9x34-3 mm.: maxima 49-7x34-0 and 
460x 360 mm. ; minima 43-8X 32-8 and 44-9X 32-3 mm. 

Except that Eates has not yet determined the duration of 
incubation, his notes embrace all that is known as to nest- building, 
courtship etc. ' 
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There is one point which must be mentioned, and tliat is that 
Mr. Nash ascertained that the embryos in eggs laid by slate- coloured 
birds were dark-skinned and those laid by white birds were white- 
skinned. The local men told Nash that incubation only took 
seven days, but this, of course, is'an impossibly shor.t time. 

V 

(2229) Ardeola grayll (Sykes). 
The Indian Pond-Hebon. 

Ardeola grayii, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vl, p. 354. 

The Pond-Heron, one of the first birds seen by every visitor 
to the Indian Empire, is found everywhere in India, Ceylon and 
Burma, whilst outside our limits it extends North-West into the 
Persian Gnlf, East into Siam and South through the Malay States, 
It occurs also in the Laccadives, Andamans and'Nieobars. 

Wherever there is any water, small or large, stagnant or running, 
village ditob.es and ponds, great swamps and lakes, or the flooded 
rice-fields, there will the " Paddy-bird " be found. Wherever found, 
there he breeds, if there are trees, bushes, bamboos or palms of 
which he can make use as sites for his nest. Like most Herons, they 
breed in colonies and they are most sociable birds, preferring to 
nest in company with other species rather than in isolated colonies 
of their own, which one seldom meets with. 

My own experiences probably cover all that need be said about 
the breeding of this familiar bird. They breed, as has already been 
said, in colonies but, as a rule, these are of no great size, nor do 
they mass their nests very closely together. They prefer either big 
trees or tall bamboo-clumps to nest in and usually anything from 
two or three nests to ab i-ut a dozen may be seen on any one tree or 
clump of bamboos. Of course, when breeding with other species, 
they cannot be responsible for insanitary bvercrowding by these^ 
birds, and I have seen the small untidy nests of the Paddy-bird 
jostled on all sides by those of Cormorants, Egrets and Herons of 
various kinds, sometimes actually touching them on- either side. 
Forty or fifty pairs constitute a large colony of Pond-Herons; and 
I should think that more are under, rather than over, thirty. At 
the same time they are so common that one may be within " shouting" 
distance of two or more colonies, and at the same time I have seen 
four distinct colonies in and on the outskirts of one village, all with 
some admixture of other breeding birds. The largest colony I have 
ever seen was in the Sunderbands, where the birds were hreeding 
on trees, palm-trees and bamboos all round, and in a big fishing 
village on some high ground surrounded by swamps and rice-fields. 
Here there must have been thousands of birds breeding of many 
kinds bnt the Paddy-birds seemed to outnumber-all tbe rest, having 
their nests mixed up indiscriminately with the others but, here and 
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there, on some of the larger trees occupying almost every available 
site to the exclusion of the other species. It was impossible to 
estimate the number of pairs breeding as the united colonies occupied 
a ring of nearly a mile, in addition to the trees and palms inside the 
village, 

I have only seen one breeding- place on reeds or rushes. This 
was in Assam, where a bed of Elephant-grass and reeds, probably 
some 10 feet high when standing, had been crushed and broken 
down in one of the North-East storms. The matted stems lay in 
one great tangle almost 3 or 4 feet above water-level, through whioh 
the new reeds and grass thrust their heads, and so formed an additional 
protecting screen. On this bed a few Purple Herons, a single pair 
of Purple Coots and about thirty pairs of Pond-Herons bad built 
their nests . 

Oates thinks that at Myitkyo these Herons were also breeding 
in the reeds but he did not actually see any nests. 

The nests themselves are poor things, generally about 8 inches to 
a foot across and from 3 to 6 inches deep. The upper surface is very 
flat, tbe depression for the eggs being seldom more than an inch deep 
in the centre. At the same time I have found that, when building 
on the ever-swaying bamboos, the nests of the Pond-Herons and, 
indeed, those of other birds also, have mnch deeper receptacles for 
the eggs, which would otherwise roll out. They are made of bits 
of dead sticks and also of green twigs torn by the birds from tho 
trees in which they nest. 

I cannot say that I have noticed that any trees are specially 
selected, though probably more are built on Mango-trees round 
villages than in any othere. 

In Northern India and Burma most birds breed from early in 
July to September, but in Assam one sometimes sees colonies laying 
in late May or Jnne. Butler says that in Deesa they lay from May 
to September ; Davidson records their nesting from May to July 
in Western Khandesh, while Legge also says tbey lay in May and 
June in Ceylon. Hume, however, says that in Southern India, 
within the range of the North-East monsoon, they lay in December, 
and the few records I have received give December to March as. 
the hreeding months. 

The number of eggs laid is three to five, though the last is rare, 
and Jerdon says that sometimes as many as six are laid. 

They are typical little Heron's eggs, smooth surface and fine 
texture, very broad ovals and in colour a light sea-green, darker 
than in the eggs of the Cattle- Egret hut paler than in the eggs of the 
Purple Heron. As Hnme remarks, taken as a series they are, perhaps, 
a little darker than the eggs of most small Egrets, but he also adds- 
that they " are slightly elongated ovals, generally perceptibly 
pointed at one end and not infrequently at both ends." I have 
seen snch eggs hut I should term them rare. 
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One hundred eggs average 38-0x28*5 mm. : maxima 40-3x29-6 
and 39-3 X 31-0 mm. ; minima 34-3 X 27-1 and 35-1 X 270 mm. 

I think these birds pair for life and, probably, m^ny Herons do 
this, if not all. A pair which built, among others, onjaome bamboos 
alongside a tennis-court became very tame within a very short time 
of the court being built. They would walk about on the court and 
accept worms and small lish from any Europeans offering them. 
Other hirds, whose nests were not so prominent or close to the court, 
were tame enough in that they took little notice of any human being, 
and never accepted food. Each year when breeding commenced 
these two birds appeared and at onoe started on their old terms. 
This occurred three years running and then the female evidently 
died, the male arrived alone and was as friendly as ever and, shortly 
after this, be mated, but it was long before he could indueo his wife 
to become as tame as himself. 

Both sexes incubate and the male does his full share of the work, 
but in building he only brings material to his wife, who makes such 
use of it as she may think lit. 



(2230) Ardeola bacohus (Bonaparte). 
The Chinese Pond- Hero jr. 
Ardeola bacehus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 355. 

The Chinese Pond-Heron is not uncommonly found in extreme 
Eastern Assam, though I never saw it in the Surrma Valley. It does, 
however, occur in Mampur, whence it extends East through 4-he 
whole of Burma and the Indo-Chinese countries to China and Japan, 
and South through the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to Borneo. 
It is also found in the Andamans. 

In Lakhimpur there were a good many small colonies of this Pond- 
Heron breeding in both the North and South districts of the Eastern 
Brahmapootra valley. In the mixed colony of birds breeding near 
the Tinsukia railway station there were live pairs of birds, four 
breeding in, among the Ardeola grayii on the clumps of bamboos 
and one certainly breeding in some Mango-trees nearby, though 
we never actually Used the nest. The foliage was dense and, though 
we were practically certain it was one of a small olump of live nests 
hidden in the foliage, we could never determine which. 

Three other pairs bred with some Indian Pond- Herons 'at Dimaji 
■close to an enormous colony of Open-Bills, who all nested separately 
■on some palms." I saw none of these birds in the great colonies of 
Herons, Egrets, Cormorants etc, in Western Assam, and I think 
Tezpur is about their extreme Western Hmit. 

Vaughan and JonesV found them very common in China and 
breeding in great numbers in May, and describe Jhem as nesting in 
large mixed oolonies just as the Indian bird does. 
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The few notes I have reoeived from Burma also show that there is 
little or no difference between the two Pond- Herons in their breeding- 
habita, though I have no account of any really large colonies. 

The breeding season, as noted above, seems to be principally in 
May in China, but in Burma and Assam, though a few birds lay in 
that month, the greater number lay from the middle of June to the 
end of July and early August, while a few eggs may still be found in 
September. 

They lay from three to five eggs, generally four, which are exactly 
like those of the preceding bird. 

Fifty eggs average 37*7x28-4 mm.: maxima 39*2x28-8 and 
38-2X31-0 mm. ; minima 340x26-7 mm. 



Butoildes strlatus (Linn.). 
The Little Green Heron. 

(2231) Butorides striatus javanleus (Horsf.), 
The Indian Little Green Heron. 

Butorides striatus javanicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 357, 

The Green Herons, or Green Bitterns as Hume called them, are 
found almost all over India and Burma, in Ceylon, East through the 
Indo-Chinese countries, to China and South through the Malay 
States to Java, Borneo, Sumatra and other islands. There is also 
a single skin from the Laccadives, but it is very dark and should, 
perhaps, more properly be placed with the Mauritius race rutenberyi 
of Hautlaub. 

This is a very solitary little hird, breeding on water-ways of all 
kinds but not, as a rule, in swamps and lakes. Normally it breeds 
on the banks of streams, canals and, in Bengal and Bihar, on the 
numerous small water-ways and creeks which are dry, or nearly 
so, in the dry season and full, nearly to tbe brim, during the height 
of the rains. They were very common birds in Assam, where almost 
invariably I found them nesting in' densely foliaged bushes over- 
hanging streams. Many birds nested on these streams up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet, and oue nest was taken by me on the Laisung 
stream at 3,500 feet, the bird being shot as she napped off the nest. 

Occasionally I have taken nests from the edges of swamps, 
lakes or banks but, even then, most of the nests I have persoually 
seen were huilt in bushes or scrub overhanging a fairly deep piece 
of water and not in reeds in mud or low water. Sometimes, however, 
they are so found. Hnme himself found a nest "in a clump of 
reed and rash outside the Western Jumna Canal," while Doig 
wrote to Hume from Sind : "In one clump of young Babool trees 
about 300 yards square I found fifteen nests." Marshall also took 
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a nest at the edge of a jheel in the Muttra district which was in 
an unusual site, in a keekur-tree 20 feet from the ground. 

Doig's colony of fifteen nests is the only one I have ever heard of, 
nor does the bird often hreed in the^mixed colonies of other. Herons. 
Once I found a nest on the edge of a tank well hidden in a dense 
bush under some trees inhabited 5>y a colony of Pond-Herons and 
other birds and once I found a nest in a bush beside a stream running 
into a swamp at a point where about 200 or more pairs of various 
birds were breeding on the partly submerged trees. When I found 
them nesting on the streams, each pair of birds had their separate 
stretch of water, and I do not remember over finding two nests 
within a couple of hundred yards of one another. The birds are 
quite as secretive about their nests as they are in their personal 
habits. The nests themselves are much the same as those of the 
Pond-Herons, platforms of sticks and twigs, but with a rather 
deep depression for the eggs and with no true lining. Instead of 
being ' conspicuous nests they are nearly always well concealed, 
and I have known a bird fly from a hush, 'revealing where it was 
to be found, yet it has taken some amount of peering and poking 
around to disclose it. Of course it is easily enough seen when 
built in a sparsely foliaged tree such as that described by Marshall, 
or on Mangrove- trees on the Sind shores, where Tic'ehurst says 
it breeds, but these situations can hardly be considered typical. 

An interesting note on this hird's secretive nesting habits ia 
given by Law (Journ, Bomb. Nat, Hist. Soc. vol. xxx, p. 918, 1925) : 
" Making its abode in the heart of a village, it so adjusts itself to 
its environment and regulates its activities as to escape detection 
altogether. I found the birds began nesting in March and in 
April I found the young ones sufficiently grown up and fully 
feathered." Law found several nests well hidden in Mango- trees, 
though at some height from the ground. 

Ticehurst says they hreed in the Mangroves in May and I have 
eggs from Barnes taken in Sind on the 28th April, but the normal 
season is from the end of June to September or, in the wetter chmate 
of Assam, May to August. In Bihar Inglis also found that they 
sometimes bred in May but he, too, says that the rainy season is 
the one in which most birds lay. In the Konkan VidaMound 
them breeding in March and April. It is possible that they, some- 
times breed twice and Law thinks that the birds he found breeding 
in Bengal in March and April bred again in June and July. They 
are said to lay from three to five eggs and undoubtedly over a 
great part of their breeding area numerous fours and a few fives 
have heen taken but, in Assam, at all events, Coltart and I have 
found three only to form the usual clutch while, in Bihar and Bengal, 
Inglis reports the same. 

Except that they are proportionally often rather longer in shape 
and slightly larger in size than the eggs of theuPond-Heron, it is 
impossible to describe any difference betweeh~the two. They may 
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be slightly duller and deeper in tint, but any individual egg of the 
one could certainly be matched by an individual egg of the other. 
The inner membranes in both speoies are bright sap-green in freah 
eggs, dull sap-green m those much incubated. 

Forty eggs average 39-5x29-7 mm. : maxima 42-8X32-0 mm. ; 
minima 330x26-3 mm. 

Both sexes incubate but, beyond this, I know, nothing about the 
incubation, I bave watched the birds in the breeding season for 
long periods frequently, yet I have never seen any courtship display 
by either sex. 

(2232) Butorides strlatus spodiogaster Sharpe. 
The Andaman Little Green Hebon. 
Butorides striatum spodiogaster, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 359. 

This race of Green Heron is found only in the Andamans and 
Nicobars. 

I can find no record of tbeir breeding anywhere, but Wickham, 
Osmaston and Anderson all found them breeding in the Mangrove- 
trees growing on the banks of creeks running down to the shore. 

Two clutches, each of three eggs, taken by Anderson on the 
18th May, are, of course, just like those of the common Indian bird. 
These six and six others average 38-2x28-2 mm. ; maxima 40-6 X 
28-7 and 401x29-9 mm. ; minima 36-1x27*4 and 36-6x26-3 mm. 



Nyetieomx nyoticorax. 

The Night-Hebon. 

(2233) Nycticorax nyctieoiax nyoticorax (Linn.). 
The Night-Hebon. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nyctievrax, FaunaB. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 359. 

The Night-Heron is distributed over a great part of Southern 
and South-Central Europe, Northern Africa and the greater part of 
Southern and Central West Asia and farther East to China and 
Japan. 

Over much of its habitat it is a very common bird, and within 
our limits it is found almost wherever there is ample water in the 
shape of lakes, swamps and other similar pieces of water, often 
where these are nothing more than small villages ponds. In the 
hills in the West of India it is qnite common in some places, as in 
the Kashmir Valley, up to 0,000 feet or more. These Herens have 
the nsual habits of their tribe, building nearly always in colonies 
on trees etc. near water. Occasionally, though it must be very 
rarely, a single pair of birds may be found breeding by themselves. 
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Hume says that the only three nests he has seen were single ones ; 
on the other hand I, who must have seen some thousands, have 
never seen one built in a situation by itself. The. Night-Heron 
often breeds in company with other Water-birds but nearly always 
in positions isolated more or less from the rest of th^m. At other 
times it nests apart altogether, ^ 

On the Vedan Thaugal Lake Bates found them nesting in among 
the other Herons and not in a group by themselves ; in Kashmir 
Brooks found them breeding together with the Grey Heron and near 
Allahabad with " Ardea alba" Doig also found thorn breeding 
in Sind in the society of Herons, Cormorants and other birds in the 
Eastern Narra swamps, but here they were all together in groups 
separated from the other birds. 

Personally I think I have seen more colonies quite by themselves, 
and even when mixed up with other Herons etc. the Night-Herous 
have usually been more or less grouped by themselves. In the 
great swamp in Barpeta the Night- Herons were sometimes nesting 
in groups by themselves, while at other times several nests were 
intermingled with those of other birds and, more rarely, a single 
nest of this Heron might be found among a group of nests of some 
other species. 

They undoubtedly usually hreed on trees of some size and height, 
or on bamboos and palms, and they seem especially partial to palnis 
and Tamarinds, though I have found them also on Banyans, 
Peepul, Jack-fruit and many other kinds of trees. They do not 
always breed in trees, however, for Doig says of the Eastern Narra 
colonies, " in one part of" (the swamp) " a few clumps of tall bul- 
rushes were growing, and in these and the adjoining trees the 
nests were built." Brooks also says that in Kashmir they some- 
times nest in the reeds. 

The site chosen for the nesting is not necessarily in or near water 
and I have seen oolonies at a considerable distance therefrom ; 
one in a garden in the Santhal Parganas, consisting of about 
forty pairs, was half a mile from the nearest swamp or rice-fields. 
This colony had all their nests in one tree, a Jack-fruit, and during 
the day, while one bird, of a pair was on the nest the .other sat 
huddled up close to it. The nests were scattered about' at- all 
elevations in the tree from about 15 feet nearly to the summit. 
This is the normal thing with these Herons, who do not keep to the 
extreme tops of the trees, as some others do, for huilding purposes. 
This colony may be considered a fairly large one ; sometimes 
the birds collect in small numbers, fifteen to twenty-five pairs or so, 
but more often, I think, from thirty to fifty, while anything over 
the latter would be exceptional. 

The nes^s are muoh like those of others of the family, possibly 
rather more'flimsy than most, while, they measure anything between 
8 and 10 inches in diameter and from 1 to 4 in depth. Brooks says 
they " are composed entirely of sticks and twigs'in the form of a simple 
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platform, frequently so scanty that the eggs could be seen through 
tbe nest from below." I do not think I have seen any quite so 
badly put together as to show the eggs through but they have often 
struck me as being so badly built tbat tbey looked unsafe. There 
is no lining to them of any kind and the sticks used for tbe body 
of the nest may be dead bits or twigs torn from the living tree, 
seldom, however, with any leaves on them. 

In Kashmir the Night- Heron breeds in April and May, but 
everywhere else in India, and also in Burma, the great majority of 
birds breed in July and August, while in Ceylon Wait says {' Birds 
of Ceylon,' 2nd ed. p. 428) that the breeding season varies according 
to conditions of weather and water-supply, and that he has " taken 
eggs in March, July, September and December." 

The normal full complement of eggs is four, hnt both threes and 
fives are not uncommon, while occasional clutches of six may be 
taken. They are quite ordinary eggs of the Heron's-egg type, 
pale blue -green of normal texture, but rather long ovals in shape. 

Fifty eggs average 49-9x35*1 mm.: maxima, 54-1x35-8 and 
51-3X37-3 mm. ; minima 461x35-9 and 47-2x32-2 mm. 

Both birds incubate and both assist in making the nest, but the 
male generally, though not always, merely brings materials for the 
female to use. In the Santhal colony, which was within a stone's 
throw of my bungalow and, therefore, very easy to watch, I noticed 
a rather curious custom of the birds. Many species we know 
leave their eggs in the middle of the day, when the heat is more than 
sufficient to relieve tbem from the work of incubation. These 
Herons, however, left their nests in the late evenings and early 
mornings. As everyone knows, they are nocturnal in their habits, 
and each evening, just before dark, and for about an hour after, the 
birds, one by one, flopped away from their nests or their perches 
near them to their distant feeding- grounds. They took a long time 
to disperse and for at least an hour one could hear their loud occasional 
squawks as they winged their way overhead. Some time during 
the night many returned, perhaps one of each pair, while just before 
daylight I could hear them once more leaving the Jack-fruit tree for 
another spell of feeding. 

Gorsakius melanolophus. 

The Malay Bittern. 

(2234) Gorsakius melanolophus melanolophus Baffles. 
The Malay Bittern. 

QorsaMu$ melanolophiis meUtnolophiig, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, 
p. 361. 

This handsome Bittern is resident and breeds on the Malabar 
coast and in the Southern Bombay Presidency. Like so many 
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other species, it is then found in Assam, M&nipur and all through 
Burma in the wetter tracts, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo and Formosa. I 

Davidson discovered this Bittern breeding in Kanaka, and thus 
describee its nesting there (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xii ? 
p. 70, 1898) : — " This bird .... is the shyest bird I know, keeping 
to small nullahs and streams surrounded by evergreen woods. 
I have seen its nest several times. In all cases it was placed in 
a small tree overhanging a nullah (then, i. e„ the rains) full of water. 
It is a small structure much like that of Ardeola grayi and generally 
built of light-colonred sticks. It is not concealed at all, and generally 
from 15 to 20 feet from the ground. When breeding, the birds are 
bold and come freely to the nest." 

The first nest ever taken was probahly one found by myself in 
North Cachar but, though I shot a Malay Bittern near the nest, 
the eggs looked so unlike Bitterns' eggs that for some years I feared 
to accept their identity as proved. Later I obtained several nests 
and then found that my first nest was authentic. 

This nest was like a small nest of Ardea .dnerea, built of sticks, 
twigs and bits of coarse reed with a good lining of coarse reeds and 
rushes and was plaeed 30 feet up in a big tree in virgin forest on 
the banks of the Bandho stream. Except for the lining, the nest 
and the site it occupied were quite typical of the bird, both in North 
Cachar and in Lakhimpur, where Coltart and I took several nests. 
The bird we never found outside deep forest but, in most cases, the 
nests were built on big or small trees beside hill-streams, small 
pools or swamps closely surrounded by virgin forest. In Lakhim- 
pur Coltart found two clutches of eggs, which he gave me, in nests 
at the edge of a small swamp surrounded by the thickest of evergreen 
forest. One of these was Aaken from a nest built about 40 feet 
from the ground, the other from a nest built of thick reed-stems 
and stout bulrushes, placed on an enormous pile of hroken-down 
reeds and Elephant- grass, about feet above the water. This 
latter situation is one I have never seen used by these Herons, 
nor did Coltart ever find another like it. 

Those I have found have been placed in trees at all heights^ffom 
ahout 15 to 40 feet from the ground, most ofteu, perhaps; at about 
25 feet. 

T. R. Bell took many nests in Kanara and remarks (Journ. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xiv, p. 394, 1902) of their nests :— " It is hard 
work at the best of times seeking for them, as tbe birds build during 
the heaviest rains, always in very retired places in thick jungle, 
generally choosing some steep nulla. The nest is always placed in 
a conspicuous position, at least it is conspicuous when once dis- 
covered, hut it is easy to overlook and generally in a terminal 
fork of a branch of a thinnish tree, anywhere from,! 5' to 30' from 
the ground. I have always found the tops of the- hills tbe surest 
place for a find and, generally, at the commencement of a nulla. 
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The number of eggs laid is three, often four, rarely five. The birds 
are very regular in their time of laying, which is always the end 
of July or oommenceinent of August." 

There is little more that one can add to this. Stewart obtained 
many nests in Travancore and his uotes agree with Bell's, but he 
found the time of breeding to be the end of May to early July. The 
nests Coltart and I found were all in May and June except one I got 
in North Cachar in July. 

The number of eggs in a full complement is, as stated by Bell, 
three to five. 

They arc quite white but, when freshly blown, tho green inner 
membrane shows faintly through, though in old eggs this becomes 
yellowish and does not show at all. The texture is fine and close 
but the shell rather fragile for their size and sometimes the surface 
is very faintly glossed. In shape they are broad ovals, occasionally 
slightly pointed at one end, but generally very obtuse. 

Forty eggs average 46-2x37-2 mm,: maxima 49-1x38*3 and 
480x400 mm. ; minima 44* Ox 37-2 and 46-4 X 36- mm. 

The female is a very close sitter, hissing and croaking at the 
intruder, and refusing to move until almost touched. 

A hen-bird, sitting on four eggs on the point of hatching, retired 
to the edge of the nest aud, facing sideways to me, raised the wing 
on the far side and depressed the one next me, forming, as it were, 
a fan held sideways. This, appears to be the same as the male's 
display in courtship, as on one occasion I saw him crouch on a bough 
close to the female and then elevate his tail until hia hack was at 
right angles to the bough, all this being in very slow time, when, 
suddenly, both wings, widely spread, were elevated over his back. 
At the moment, unfortunately, I made a noise in the undergrowth, 
the show collapsed and the male and female both flew off. Prior 
to the display the male uttered croaks very similar to that made 
by the female on the nest. 



Ixobrychus mlnutus. 
The Little Bittebn. 

(2236) Ixobrychus mlnutus mlnutus (Linn.). 
The Little Bittern, 

Ixobrychus mimiia minula, FawA B, I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 364. 

The Little Bittern breeds in Europe, Northern Africa and Central 
Asia as far as India, In the last-mentioned country it breeds in 
the Himalayas between 4,000 and 8,000 feet, sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower when there are suitable reedy lakes and marshes. 
It also breeds in Sind and I once found a nest in Cachar. but I do not 
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believe for a moment that it normally breeds in the, plains except, 
perhaps, in Sind. More than once I have had reports sent me that 
it breeds in the Sunderbands but, on investigation, sufficient proof 
was never forthcoming. Of course, occasional wouiided birds may 
stay and breed in the plains and, the Caehar birds may have been 
such. (y 

They are extremely common in Kashmir and everyone who 
has visited the various lakes has found their nests in numbers, 
Davidson (Ibis, 1898, p. 41) says that it is " very common on 
the Dhal Lake and in the marshes round Gandarbal at the end of 
June. It was then breeding, and in a couple of mornings we found 
some twenty nests. They were in patches of rushes and other weeds 
and were very slight structures ; the greatest number of eggs in 
any nest was six. The female is very tame, and several times 
allowed herself to be caught on the nest." 

The following notes summarize those supplied to me by Ward, 
Osmaston, Davidson and many others. The bird is just as common 
in the other lakes in Kashmir between 5,000 and 7,000 feet as it is ■ 
in the Dhal Lake, and nests may be found in great numbers between 
the end of May and the end of July, the great majority being laid 
in the latter half of June. The site preferred for the building of the 
nest is some dense bed of reeds standing in a fow inches of water. 
Here the nest may be placed between the stalks of the reeds low 
down within a few inches of the water or as much as a couple of 
feet above it while, in exceptional eases, it might bo over 3 feet. 
Sometimes the nest is built on a platform of broken-down bits of 
reeds etc. but, more often, portions of the surrounding reeds are 
brought down to support the structure and more or less mixed up 
with the material of which it is composed. Sometimes it is situated 
in quite open beds of reeds where some little clump thicker than 
the rest aSords it suffbient support though little concealment. 
Ward sent me a clutch of eggs taken from a nest built m among 
the weeds on one of the floating weed-islands so common in the 
Kashmir lakes, and informs me that this is not a very uncommon 
site. 

Occasionally it builds its nest in luxuriant grass, chidden well 
away among the roots ; one has heen taken in a bed of nettles in 
pasture-land and one or two others have been found under bushes 
at the edges of lakes. Hume also notes that it is said often to hreed 
in among wild rice. 

The nest is a rather flimsy, poorly- pnt-together cradle of rushes, 
blades of reeds and bits of stems. It may measure anything from 
6 to 10 inches across, with a cup from 1 to 2 inches deep for the eggs. 
The fahric itself is thin and seldom measures more, and very often 
less, than a couple of inches in depth. The materials are not woven 
in any way, merely being placed round and round and criss-crossed, 
sometimes with the surrounding and supporting j^eds. 
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A ourious position for the nost is recorded by Whitehead, who 
found one, " a flat pad of reeds on a stump 3 feet above the water, 
at Dandar, on the North-West Frontier." 

The breeding season is principally June, but occasional full 
clutches of eggs may be taken in the latter half of May, while a few 
others may be taken to nearly the end of July. 

The eggs number four to seven but I think six eggs are usually 
found in full sets. They are white, or white with a faint bluish 
tinge, so faint that it ia difficult to detect. Iu shape they are very 
regular ovals, scarcely smaller at one end than the other, while a 
few are longer ovals and still fewer are distinotly pointed at the 
small end. The texture is fine but not very close, the surface smooth 
but glossless and easily stained, while for their size they are distinctly 
fragile. 

Eighty eggs average 34*lx20*0 mm.: maxima 36-8x25*4 and 
36-4x27*3 mm. ; minhna 301X251 mm. 

" Both sexes incubate and build the nest, and incubation is said 
by Hooke (Witherby, Handb. of B. B.) to take some days less than 
the usual sixteen to seventeen credited. They do not lay twice 
unless their nests are raided early in the season. 

As recorded by Davidson, the birds are very close sitters and the 
hen often allows herself to be captured by hand rather than abandon 
her eggs. 

Ixobryohus sinensis. 
The Yellow Bittern". 

(2237) Ixohiyehus sinensis sinensis (Gmelin). 
The Yellow Bittern. 

Ixobryehus sinensis sinensis. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 365. 

The distribution of tbis little Bittern is rather curious and follows 
that of many species and genera of other families. It occurs in 
Ceylon, is common and resident in Travanoore and Malabar, less 
common but occasionally hreeds in South and Central India. In 
the North it breeds commonly in Sind and again in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. It occurs and hreeds numerously in Burma, extending 
South and East to South China, the "Malay Peninsula and Arohi- 
pelago to the Celebes, 

It haunts swamps, lakes and occasionally village ponds and smaller 
pieces of water, hut it is not found in these nearly so often as the 
Cinnamon -Bittern is, though it is such an adept at concealment 
that it is quite possible for a pair to frequent a reedy pond without 
being detected. It hreeds in much the same places as the Little 
Bittern does, though some rather curious sites have been recorded. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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Oates remarks that in Pegu, " common as this bird is, its nest is 
one of tho most difficult to find and, when found^to secure. It 
selects the matted leaves of immense reeds, and places its nest on 
the summit where wind and rain have entangled ' the leaves and 
worked them into a platform. The nest itself is a mere pad of 
dry grass and leaves." * 

Valentine Irwin, in Commillah, notes that in a clump of rushes 
" doubled into the smallest imaginable space, was a Yellow Bittern, 
on a little rush-and-reed nest built on the top of a small mud pillar, 
which projected about 6 inches above the. water-level, and which 
was entirely surrounded by a dense growth of that round sedge 
Snipe so affect in the cold weather. She did not fly off until I put 
out my hand to seize her," 

I have personally seen some dozens of nests of the Yellow Bittern, 
which is extremely common in swamps in all parts of Assam. It 
huiids its nest most often in reeds, rushes, or Elephant-grass round 
the edges of the swamps and lakes but seems to place them indifferently 
at all heights ahove the water from an inch or two to three feet or 
more, though I have never seen the nests on the summits of the reeds 
as recorded by Oates. I think most often the nest is quite low 
down, as low in fact as the tangled mass of broken debris will allow 
it to be placed, which may be a couple of inches above the water, or it 
may be so matted aa to fill all the interspaces between the reed-stems 
to a considerable height. Sometimes it is placed between a few reeds 
close together with no more foundation than a few bent-down 
stems and blades. I have also found nests built in caue -brakes in 
swampy ground, once as much as 4 feet above the mud ; at other 
times I have found it tucked away in the roots of thick pasture- 
^grass or weeds, while I also once found a nest on a bank between 
two rice-fields, where a large stretch of rice -cultivation gradually 
merged into a deep and weedy marsh. 

In Sind Scrope Doig found them hreeding in very similar places ; 
he notes : — " The nest is sometimes situated in the centre of a 
tussock of grass, or in a bunch of reeds growing in the centre of a 
tamarisk-hush in the ■ water, and two nests I found,in the middle 
of some rushes ; the tops of the rushes had heen bent down and 
■were tied together, forming a little platform, ahout three feet above 
the water." 

The nests, which are always made of leaves, stems and bits of 
rushes and reeds, with no special lining, average about 7 inches in 
diameter. Those built without some foundation to he on may he 
2 inches or more in depth, but tbose built on a foundation of fallen 
Teeds etc. are often very fragile and, perhaps, not half an inch tbick. 
The depression for the eggs is invariahly very shallow. 

The turds commence to breed as soon as the rains have well set in 
and the swamps fairly filled. A few eggs are jaid in June but most 
not until July, while a few fresh eggs have "lieen taken in September. 

In Sind Doig found nests with eggs in May and August. 
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The number of eggs laid is four to six, the former far more often 
than is the case with the Little Bittern, the latter rarely, while 
Butler records taking three eggs near Deesa which were on the point 
of hatching. 

The texture is fine, not very close, and the shells are glossless and 
fragile. 

In colour they are pale skim-milk blue or green-blue aud, 
although the tinge ia but slight, fresh eggs show quite distinctly 
blue when placed with really white eggs. The inner membrane is 
the same or a shade darker blue, whereas that of the egg of minutus 
is white or pale yellowish-white. 

Sixty eggs average 31*2x23-9 mm.: maxima 33*7x25-0 and 
31-2x25'5 nun. ; minima 27-5x22-2 mm. 



(223S) Ixobryehus ctnnamomeus Gmefin. 

The Chestnut Bittern. 

Ixobryckaa cinnamomeus, Fauna B. I., Birda, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 367. 

The breeding range of this Bittern is almost exaotly the same as 
that of the Yellow Bittern, though its numerical distribution varies. 
It occurs in Ceylon, Travancore and the South-West coast of India but 
is not common there. In Western India from Cutch northwards 
and over practically the whole of Northern India it breeds more 
or less commonly wherever there is suitable breeding ground. 
In Eastern Bengal and Assam it is a very common resident and 
breeds in greater numbers than the Yellow Bittern, while in Burma 
it breeds freely from the North to the extreme South. 

Concerning its nidiiication there is not much that oue can say 
except that it is similar to that of the Yellow Bittern hut that the 
neat is bigger and, perhaps, rather more bulky in proportion. The 
diameter is between 8 and S£ inches and the depth sometimes as 
much as 3. 

The sites selected for the nest include all those mentioned for the 
preceding bird except, so far as I know, the elevated position recorded 
by Oates on the summits of giant Elephant-grass. 

The birds are even bolder than /. s. sinensis and I have often 
found nests in among the weeds, grass and bushes round the edge 
of village ponds, generally in the water but, sometimes, on the 
bank close to it. Round Calcutta it was common in the swamps 
and in most village ponds aud both Hume, Parker and I myself 
have taken or seen nests with eggs hi the Botanioal Gardens, while 
I also found one in a tiny pool in Nadia town which had reedy 
fringes on one side of it just dense enough to fully conceal the nest 
and sitting bird. 

Like all its nearest relations, the favourite site is a tangle of reed 
at the edge of big swamps, and such nests are recorded hy Brooks 

2t2 
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from Etawah ; Scrope Doig and Butler in Sind ; Oates, Osmaston, 
Cook, Mackenzie, Hopwood and others in Burma, ; Col tart, Inglis 
and others in Assam ; and by yet other collectors from various parte 
of India. i. 

The only unusual site recorded^ by Col. Butler from Belgaum" 
who says ; " The nest, which consisted of a tolerably substantial 
pad of short pieces of coarse, damp sedge, lined with pieces of dry 
grass, was built upon a small plot of rising ground in the middle 
of an inundated cornfield. The island was covered with grass, 
two or three feet high, and weeds, and the nest was built in the grass 
about a foot from the ground, and some 9 or 10 feet from the water'3 
edge." 

Everywhere, so fax as has been recorded, the birds breed in July 
and August, in most places, also, some eggs being found in June 
and September. In Tippera Valentine Irwin found a nest on the 
30th May which contained four fresh eggs and in the An damans 
Osmaston also found one with a similar clutch on the 2nd June. 
These ore the earliest clutches I am aware of. 

The full clutch is four to six but the latter is exceptional and, per- 
sonally, I have never taken more than five, while Shopland and 
Butler hoth took clutches of three eggs which were incubated. 

The eggs are white, dull and opaque but Hume says that occasion- 
ally they have a blue tint. This I have never seen. The inner 
membrane is faintly yellowish. The texture is closer and broader 
and the shell stouter than they are in the eggs of the Little or 
Yellow Bittern and in most cases this alone would suffice to distin- 
guish them. 

In shape they vary from short to long ovals, generally almost 
cylindrical. 



Dupetor fiavioollis, 
' The Black Bittebf. 

{2239) Dupetor flavlcollis flavicollls (Lath.). 
The Black Bittern. 

Dtipckir jtaoicollis Jtavioollis, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 368. 

I have nothing to add to the distribution given in the ' Fauna ': — 
" Practically all India, but only thinly scattered here and there 
over the greater part. It is not rare in Ceylon and is comparatively 
common in Malabar and Travancore. In Eastern Bengal also 
it is common and in Assam very common, and thence it ranges 
through Burma to China, the Malay States and the islands to the 
Philippines and Celebes." In Sind ScropeTDoig found them 
" numerous in several places " and in the Shan States it is very 
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common in the breeding season between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, but 
leaves for the cold weather. 

This Bittern iii India, is almost entirely a bird of the plains hut 
in North Cachar I found it breeding up to 2,000 feet and in the 
Burmese hills it breeds much higher, wherever there is suitable 
ground. 

It haunts much the same kind of country as the three smaller 
Bitterns of the genus Ixobryckus, but by no means confines its 
nesting-sites to reeds, rushes or Elephant- grass, though, perhaps, 
two out of every three nests may be so situated. I have found 
them in cane-brakes 3 or 4 feet from the eurface of the mud 
or water and, occasionally, as much as 6 feet. Theymay often, 
also, be found on bushes, especially thorny ones well raised above the 
water, I have twice found the nests in bamboo- clumps, onoe 
5 feet and once 10 feet from the ground, while Oates also records 
their breeding both on bamboo-clumps and on thorny bushes in 
a paddy-field. When placed on hamboos they are not built over 
water and very often when ou bushes and, occasionally, when on 
cane-brakes they have dry — more or less — ground under them. 

Scope Doig gives a good description of the nest, which agrees well 
with the many I have seen: — "The nests are formed of tamarisk- 
twigs, with sometimes a few aquatic weeds on which the eggs are 
laid ; they are generally placed about 5 feet over the water, either 
in a dense tamarisk-bush or thick clump of weeds, and are about 
9 inches in diameter, 3 inches thick, and have a very slight 
depression in which the eggs, always four m number, are laid." 

The distinctive features are here all referred to : "first, the greater 
height above the water and, secondly, the use of weeds as a lining 
for the nest. When huilt on reeds the nests are generally made 
entirely of reed-etems, reed- and rush-hlades and liave no special 
lining beyond the softer blades of the same materials in strips. 
When, however, built on bamboos or bushes they often have a 
lining of water-weeds, more especially if built oveT, or at the edge 
of, water, or of land -weeds and grass when built in bushes and bamboo- 
clumps on dry land. 

As a rule it is a solitary nester and I have found no nests except 
of this description. Livesey, however, tells me that in the Shan 
States he has found them " breeding, several pairs together," in 
among a colony of Egrets, making their nests on rushes or hushes 
in the InI6 Lake m the Shan Hills. 

In Sind presumably they breed in May and in China both 
La Touche and Jones found eggs in June, but everywhere else they 
breed from July to September and I have onoe taken fresh eggs 
in the first week of October. 

Four eggs form the usual full complement hut Jones obtained 
clutchesboth of three and five near Hong-kong, which were inoubated , 

In colour they are the palest blue or sea-green imaginable and, 
looking casually at a series, one would call them white. 
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In shape^tliey are almost .invariably broad ovals, the texture 
similar to that of the egg of Ixobrychus. 

Forty eggs average 41*6x31*4 mm. ; maxima Kt-0x33-5 mm. ;' 
minima 38*8X30*8 and 42'lx30-5 mm. i 

Both sexes incubate and both, assist in building the nest, the 
male, at all events sometimes, working on the construction aa well 
as on the gathering of material. 

They sit very closely and I have watched birds on these nests 
within a foot or two for some minutes without their moving. 

The young birds when disturbed sneak away in among the reeds 
or other cover, creeping back again as soon as they, think danger 
is over. If caught suddenly and they .have no time to hide they 
either orouch quite flat or assume the usual Bittern protective 
attitude, standing absolutely erect, with neob and bill outstretched 
and pointed straight upwards, so that it is really very hard to 
distinguish them from the straight reeds all round them. 



Order XIII. PHCENICOPTERI. 

(Flamingos, Ducks and Teal.) 

Family PHCENICOPTERID^I. 

{Flamingos). 

Phopnicopterus ruber Linn. 
The Flamingo. 

(2241) Phoenicopterus ruber antiquorum Temm. 

. The Flamingo. ■- „ ^ 

■ — 

Phtsnicoplerus ruber antiquorum, Fauna B. L, Birds, 2od ed. vol, vi, 
p. 373. 

The only known breeding place of the Flamingo in India is one 
discovered by the Rao of Cutch eight miles North-East of the 
Pachham in the Rann. 

The discovery is recorded by Captain Lester (Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xi, p. 563, 1898). In a letter written by His Highness 
to Captain Lester he says: — "I have caused a letter to be sent 
to Khadir to enquire the name of the spot where the Flamingo's 
eggs were found and shall let you know when the answer-is received. 
In the meantime. I have looked up the letter which was received 
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with the eggs sent last year by the official at Khadir. This letter 
is dated 23rd October, and I received with it about 20 eggs and 
two recently -hatched fledglings. The eggs were easy to blow 
as the young ones were not formed inside. From this it seems 
safe to consider that the flamingos lay in September and October. 
The letter further says that the men who picked up the eggs found 
numerous nests in one place on the Rann." 

Further enquiries elicited the fact that the place where they 
were found was as given above and a description of the nests, said 
to have been constructed in shallow salt lagoons, shows them 
to have been of the ordinary cone-shaped heaps of mud always made 
by these birds. It also appeared that the eggs, or some of them, 
had been collected in late August. 

It has also long been believed that the Flamingo bred in Ceylon 
hut, very recently, Wait has been able to show that, though the birds 
are found in Ceylon, they do not breed there. In S. letter to me he 
'writes : — ■" We went up to Kokhalai lagoon, north of Iruieo, in 
August and saw hundreds of flamingos, but their movements 
beat me. We had a boat on the lagoon and explored it pretty 
thoroughly but could find no signs of breeding grounds. All the 
birds we saw were adults and there were no birds in juvenile plumage. 
There was quite an intelligent old villager who had fished the 
lagoon for over 30 years, aud both he and the rest of the villagers 
were emphatic that the flamingos came in April, left in September 
and never bred. Can they be second-year bachelors, who keep 
to their own movements while the older birds breed North ?" 

Outside India they breed in South Europe, the greater part of 
Africa and Asia as far East as Lake Baikal and the Himalayas. 
In these couutries and in the Persian Gulf, where great numbers 
breed, the laying seasou is April and May. 

Two eggs form the usual clutch but sometimes one only is laid. 

The eggs are very like huge eggs of Cormorants and Shags, th» 
real shell being pale blue, from the colour of skim-milk to a rather 
deeper shade, the whole of this being covered with a deposit of 
calcium. This is evenly deposited over the whole egg and it is 
very rare that the hlue shell underneath the calcium shows through. 
The inner shell has the texture quite fine and close with a smooth 
hard shell, though, again, like the Cormorant's eggs, brittle for its 
size. 

Jourdain gives the following measurements for theeggs: — Average 
of one hundred eggs 88-8x54-5 mm. : maxima 103-5x56-5 and 
93-7X61-0 mm. ; minima 770x48-4 and 94*5x47*7 mm. 

The eggs I have measured, which were taken in the Persian Gulf 
etc., all came within these figures. 
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Order XIV. ANSERES. j 

i 

Family Atf£TID;E. 
(Ducks, Teal etc.) 

Subfamily PLECTROPTERIN^. 
(Wood-Ducks, Comb-Ducks etc.) 

(2247) Sarkjdiornis melanotics (Pennant). 
The Nakhta or Comb-Duck. 
Sarhidiornis melanotus, Fauna B. I,, Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 385, 

The Comb-Duck occurs in Ceylon and hreede there, though it is 
nowhere confmon. It is also found over the greater part of India 
"but is rather locally and unevenly distributed. In Sind, though 
it is a rare straggler, it does not breed ; in the Cis-Sutlej, though 
still rare, it is resident and occasionally hreeds. In Eastern Bengal 
it again becomes scarce but has occurred in the districts of Khulna 
and Jessore in the Sunderbands. In Assam it has heen reported 
from Cachar, Sylhet and the Looshai Hills. In Burma it is rare 
in the extreme North but becomes plentiful in Pegu ; while Hopwood 
says it is common as far North as Pakokku in Arakan. 

Outside India it is found in many parts of Africa and Madagascar. 

It is a frequenter of pieces of water, large and small, in the plains, 
but also occurs rarely up to 2,000 feet in the Assam hills and rather 
higher than this in Burma, provided always that there is a suitable 
lake or large tank, open country and trees to hreed in. Hume 
gives a very good description of its haunts ;: — " It much prefers 
well-wooded tracts, not dense forest like the White-winged Wood- 
Duck, but well -wooded, level, well- cultivated country. Jt is a lake 
bird, too, one that chiefly affects rush- and reed-margined broads, 
not bare-edged pieces of water like the Sainbhur Lake, and is com- 
paratively rarely met with on our larger rivers. I have shot them 
alike on the Ganges and the Jumna in the cold season, but it is 
far more common to find them in jhils and bhils. / have never 
found it on hilly ground " (the italics are mine), " and very rarely 
in small ponds. Just when the rain sets in they seem to be on the 
wing at all hours of the day." An exception to Hume's " hilly 
ground" is North Cachar. where they do occasionally appear in 
the hills and where I have once taken the nest. This was in an 
unusual position, the eggs being laid in a quite well-made nest of 
.sticks with a rough lining of grass, which was TSuilt in a hollow 
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where the hrst largo boughs of a big tree bifurcated from the trunk. 
It was not 10 feet from the ground, but the boughs were so massive 
and so well enclosed the nest that I visited the pool by which it 
stood, rested under the tree and saw the parent bird several times 
before I noticed the nest. In this case tbe tree was one of many 
standing m heavy grass-land, then all burnt away, beside a pool 
the whole of the centre of which had reeds nearly 15 feet high with 
a margin of olear water some 5 to 10 feet all round. I had on 
tbree previous days started the tracks of a huge bull bnffalo from 
this pool but had never worked up to him ; the fourth day I did 
get him, and the shot which killed bim started the duck off the nest 
and led to its discovery. 

The nests normally are almost invariably placed in large natural 
hollows in big trees and, also as a rule, in those standing in or 
close to water but, sometimes, at a considerable distance therefrom. 
Hume says that most of the nests be has found in the North-West 
■Province were " m some mango-grove, bordering a jhil or broad, 
the nest, which is composed of sticks, a few dead leaves, grass and 
feathers, at no great height from the ground, either in some large 
hole in the trunk, or in the depression between three or four groat 
arms where the main stem {as it so often does in mango- trees) 
divides at a height of from six to ten feet," 

" Once, and once only, I found a nest in a regular swamp at one 
end of a jhil in amongst a thick growth of sedges and rush, and in 
this case no sticks had been used, but the whole nest, which was 
a foot in diameter and 5 or inches in depth, was composed of reeda 
and rushes, lined with a httle dried grass and a few feathers ; this 
nest had a good deep cavity, I daresay fully 4 inches in depth, 
while those found in trees had central depressions barely half this 
depth." 

Anderson records their breeding in holes of old rained forts and 
also found eggs, believed to be those of the Comb-Duck in an old 
nest of HaliaUvs leucoryphus. There are soveral other records of 
eggs being fonnd in old nests of Vultures, while Marshall found a 
single egg of this duck in a nest of Dissoura dpiscopa, 

A still more curious site for a nest is recorded by Aitken (Joum. 
Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo. vol. xi, p. 552, 1898) :— " On the 30th August 
I shot a Comb- Duck which was handed over to the cook, who found 
an egg in her. Next day I took two men with me, and began to 
search for a nest. There were scarcely any trees in the neighbour- 
hood, hut many patches of rank rushes, and among them I hunted 
long without success. At last one of my men, who was the other 
side of the stream, signalled to me and pointed to a hole in the bank, 
which at that part was quite perpendicular. I orossed and, looking 
into the hole, found sixteen eggs which exactly matched the one taken 
from the body of the bird. They were lying on a bed of twigs and 
large quill-feathers of some big bird, with a little lining of down and 
some fragments of snake-skin. The hole was about 5 feet from the 
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ground, the entrance being about 9 inches -wide by ( about inches 
deep. The hole went into the bank quite horizontally, and there 
was nothing in the way of a ledge to alight on at the entrance, so 
that the bird must have popped in as a pigeon does. Such a feat 
fully justifies the opinion that the .Comb-Duck is not a clumsy bird." 

Harington also obtained a clutcKof five eggs of this duck in Bufma 
from a hole in the bank of a river, caused by a stone falling but, 
in which a small amount of grass and weed had been collected 
for the eggs to lie on. The bank waa 15 feet above the river. 

Everywhere except in Ceylon the breeding season of the Comb- 
Duck is the same. As soon as the rains start, somewhere between 
the 10th and 20th June, the Comb-Dncks commence their hreeding 
and nesting operations and during July most eggs are laid, other 
birds laying throughout August and occasionally into September, 
In Ceylon they breed in February and March. 

The number of eggs laid varies very greatly, probably twelve or 
fourteen eggs is the normal complement,, bnt very large clutches 
have been obtained. Mr, A. Anderson found a nest containing 
forty eggs, of which one-was a pigmy, and says that in other cases 
fifteen and 'twenty have been brought to him as having been taken 
from the same nest. Then in the nest described by Aitken (vide 
supra) there were sixteen eggs plus the oviduct egg. Finalty, 
Livesey in Kotah, Rajputana, found a nest containing no less than 
forty-seven eggs. Of these eggs twelve were quite fresh, while 
the remaining thirty-five eggs were all incubated for about ten 
days upwards. These forty-seven eggs Livesey thinks must have 
been laid by two or more females. In Anderson's fiud, however, 
tbe duck was caught and was found to be greatly emaciated, so 
the whole number may have been laid by her. On the other hand 
much smaller clutches are often laid. Hume says he believes 
seven or eight to be the ueual complement and twelve is the maximum 
I have ever taken. 

The eggs are pure wbite, ivory-white or pearl-white, very polished, 
smooth and glossy, with a fine close texture and hard but not very 
thick shell. 

One hundred eggs average 01-8x43-3 mm. : maxima 66-7x44-1 
and 63-2X45-4 ram. ; minima 560x42-5 and 580x450 mm... 

I have no information as to incubation, nest-building etc._of this 
very common bird. 

(2243) Asarcornls scutulata (Muller). 
The White-winged Wood-Duck. 

Asarcornis nmtvlatus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 387. 

From Eastern Assam the range of this duck extends through 
Burma South to Tenasserim and thence through .the Malay States 
to Sumatra and Java, It is rare in Western -Assam, though it occurs 
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North of the Brahmapootra, from Barpeta Eastwards and becomes 
more plentiful in Texpm, and is common in parte of Lakhimpur. 

Nothing more is known about the nidification of this duck than 
when I wrote the 2nd edition of ' Indian Ducks ' in 1913. Then 
I wrote as follows : — " All along the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
{in Assam) there stretches a vast strip of virgin forest, devoid of all 
cultivation of any sort whatever, hut a good deal broken up by 
swamps and lakes, some so tiny that the trees almost meet over 
their black stillness, others so wide and hig that there may be miles 
between their opposite banks. In such places as these, especially 
where pieces of water of the smaller description are numerous, the 
Wood-Duck may be sought with almost a eertainty of success. 

" The only egg I have of this species is one which was taken in 
the C&char Hills. The nest was taken from a deep hollow, caused 
hy decay, in the first bifurcation in the trunk of a large tree standing 
on the hank of a stream. The tree was a low but very thick one, 
and the hollow in which the egg was found was said to be some 
20 feet from the ground. The nest was described as a. mass of grass 
and other rubbish with a lining of feathers and down, probably 
of the bird itself. 

" The forest was very dense and consisted almost entirely of 
trees with practically no undergrowth, while through it there 
wandered a sluggish, dirty stream, which here and there disappeared 
into small morasses dotted with tiny pools of clear water. 

" I had tried hard to get a shot at two birds we heard calling at 
this very place hut quite failed to get near them, and it was just 
after this the Cachari found the egg and brought it to me, and I have 
no doubt as to its authenticity. 

" The egg can be matched by those of the Comb -Duck and has 
the same texture, surface and shape and measures G5-0X48-1 mm. 

" The Mikirs in Lakhimpur, who often snared the birds and brought 
them m to me, said that usually the birds laid their eggs in holes in 
trees or in the great hollows between the hig branches, hut that 
sometimes they made a great platform of sticks and other rubbish, 
lined with feathers and grass, on a foundation of growing branches. 
Occasionally they had found nests in scrub-jungle and grass on the 
edge of small forest ponds." 



(2249) Rhodonessa oaryophyllacea (Lath.). 
The Pink-headed Duck. 

Rkodoneasa caryophytlacea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 390. 

This beautiful duck is found in the Northern United Provinces 
and Nepal East to Assam and Manipur, in which, and in Eastern 
Bengal, it probably is resident and certainly hreeds. Elsewhere I 
should expect its occurrence to be casual. 
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It breeds in the densest forest, Ekra and Elephant grass and, even 
fifty years ago, when comparatively oommon, was seldom obtained 
except, when with a line of elephant- beaters, sportsmen put them 
up when returning to camp from tiger- shooting. Shillingford has 
a good account of them which appeared long ago in ( The Asian ' 
sporting paper. He writes : — They*." have been observed by my-, , 
self in considerable numbers in the Southern and Western portions' 
of the district (Purnea), that portion of Eastern Bhagalpur which 
lies immediately to the North of the River Ganges and South- 
Western parts of Maldah. They come up to the central or higher 
parts of Purneah in pairs during the months of April, begin to build 
in May, and their eggs may be found in June and July. The nests 
are well formed (made of dried grass interspersed with a few feathers), 
perfectly circular in shape, ahout 9 inches in diameter and 4 or 5 
inches deep, 3- or 4-inch walls, and uo special lining. The nests 
are placed in the centre of tufts of tall grass, well hidden and difficult 
to rind, generally not more than 500 yards from water. They 
lay from 5 to 10 eggs in a nest. Both the male and female have 
been started simultaneously from the nest, but whether the former 
assists in incubation is uncertain, though, judging from the loss of 
weight during the breeding season, the male must be in constant 
attendance at the nest." 

I have a single egg of this bird which was taken by Shillingford 
in Malda in June 1879. The shell is intensely smooth, ivory-white 
in colour, with a fine close texture. In shape the eggs are very 
spherical ; one egg among five sent to Hume is practically a true 
sphere measuring 43-4X 42*9 mm. 

Six eggs average 45-9x42-0 mm. ; maxima 47-0x44-2 mm.; 
minima 43-8x40-6 mm. 

Nothing more than the ahove is known about this hird's breeding 
habits but, when the young ere hatched, the duck proves an admirable 
mother, and Shillingford notes about one " on the 17th July, 1881, 
when, while searching for Pink-headers' nests with F. H. at the 
Northern extremity of Patraka Potal, where nests were reported, 
we flushed a female Pink-header in the grass jungles of the Patraka 
jhil. F. H. fired with his miniature express at the bird. Upon 
our going up to the spot, to our surprise she fluttered about and 
dragged herself along with loud quackings. Being closely pursued, 
she flew along at an elevation of about 6 feet from the ground in a 
manner that led us to believe that she was badly wounded and 
one of her wings damaged, and she fell, rather than settled, in a 
patch of grass on high land. On approaching this a similar move- 
ment was gone through, and she deposited herself some 100 yards 
further on. Having decoyed us this far, she flew up into the air 
with facility. After describing a considerable circuit sbe came back 
to the jhil on the banks of which we were standing and took to the 
grass jungle, and all our endeavours to flush her again proved futile," 
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Subfamily CHENONETTIN^E. 

(2250) Nettapus coromandellanus (Gmelin). 
The Cotton-Tbal. 

Nettapiia coromandelUtnus> Fauna B. I., Birds, 2tid ed. vol. vi, p. 392. 

With the exception of Northern Sind and the most waterless parta 
of Rajputana the Cotton-Teal may "be found m praotically any 
district in the Indian Empire and Ceylon and, again, East to China 
and South to the Philippines and Celebes. 

Wherever there ia -water and fairly open country there will this 
little goose or goslet be found, resident and breeding ; it does not 
matter much where the water is or what it is. It is common, of 
oourse, on all lakes, swamps and other large pieces of water, still 
•and reedy for choice, but it ia not a frequenter of rivers, either 
rapidly flowing with dear water or sluggishly creeping along 
between muddy banks ; I have, however, often seen them on the 
tidal creeks of the Sunderbands close to where these link up the 
great rivers with the swamps and lakes of the districts of Jessore, 
Khulna and the 24th Parganas. 

Quite open country is not a desideratum and they often breed 
in comparatively small pieces of water surrounded by forest and 
jungle. Thus in Lakhimpur we not only found them nesting in 
trees in and around the huge lakes and swamps covering so much 
of the country, hut they also hred in trees on the borders of a small 
swamp completely surrounded by dense, wet, evergreen forest. 

In Rangpur I found many nests, the sites covering all descriptions 
usually selected by these birds, and always in rather large, natural 
holes in trees, generally between 6 and 12 feet from the ground, 
very seldom over 16 feet or so and, sometimes, hardly above the 
level of the water. The trees in nine cases out of ten were alongside 
water of some land. In most districts and provinces the birds 
prefer trees standing either in the water or on the edges of wider 
stretches of swamp or lake but, in Rangpur, though many pairs of 
birda bred in such places, their favourite nesting-holes were in 
roadside trees. In this town praotically every road has — or had 
in my time — very fine avennea of grand old trees in which holes 
were numerous and convenient, while on either side of the road 
Tan deep ditches, 6 feet to 12 feet broad, full of water, overgrown 
with Lotus- and Lily-plants, and fringed with coarse grass and weeds. 
At the time of which I write, the very early 'eighties, a walk of a few 
miles along any one of the roads could hardly have failed to produce 
nests of both the Cotton-Teal and Whistling Teal. These birds 
alao bred freely in compounds where there were large trees close to 
tanks and pools, while I found one nest on a tree at least 200 yards 
from the nearest tank. The two birds to which this nest belonged 
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spent most of the daytime on a tank in the compound of one of the 
officials, and I examined every hole in every one of the trees growing 
all round without success, and it was only by accident that eventually 
I found it in a tree on the opposite side of the house and nowhere 
near the water. , v 

Very often they make quite a godd nest of all sorts of oddments — ■ 
grass, weeds, twigs, feathers etc. — but it is never lined with down, 
as are most ducks' nests, only quite small scraps of down being 
found mixed with the other materials. Sometimes no nest at all 
is made and the eggs are laid direct on the rotten wood and any other 
debris which may be lying at the hottom of the hole selected. 

Occasionally they choose holes in trees at considerable heights 
from the ground ; Oates took ten eggs from a Mango-tree in Pegu 
from a hole about 30 feet from the ground, while Coltart took one 
from a hranch of a tree ahout 25 feet up. Nests in holes in branches 
are, I think, unusual, the hirds nearly always choosing those in the 
main trunk. 

Curious places for nests have often been recorded. Jerdon 
speaks of their breeding in holes in " ruined houses, temples, old 
chimneys and the like." Anderson also says they nest "iu holes 
of trees and ruins," while both Cripps and I myself have known 
of nests made in holes in chimneys of deserted factories. 

Blewitt, writing from Jhansi, says of the two nests found by him; 
that the hird " makes a semi-floating nest on the water, among the 
rushes or lotus-eaves, of weed, grass, etc., all together." No one 
else, before or since, has ever seen such a nest and Blewitt surely 
made a mistake in this instance. 

They nearly always select nest-holes with wide entrances but not 
always. Vidal took nine eggs from a nest in a hole, the entrance 
to which was only 4 inches across, while I have heard of others still 
smaller, yet the birds fljj in with the greatest accuracy without 
pause or hesitation. 

The principal months for laying are July and August but the eggs 
may be found from June to September, Occasionally in Assam, 
when the rains set in early, the hirds also breed rather earlier and 
I have seen eggs in the , first week of June, one or more of which 
must have been laid the last week of May. The normaTTclutch 
of eggs is undoubtedly & to 12, and Hume says he has never. seen 
more than the latter number. Personally I have twice seen nests 
containing 22 eggs and others containing 18 and 16, nor had I 
any reason to think they were the produce of more than one 
female. 

The eggs are a pearly white when fresh, but soon become stained 
and dirty. Li shape they are short, broad ovals, always equal 
at the two ends ; the texture is fine, close and hard and the shells 
are strong for the siae of the egg. , 

One hundred eggs average 431x32-9 mm. : maxima 47-7x33-1 
and 46-3X35-6 mm. ; minima 38-1x30-3 and4r-3X'29-7mm. 

Incubation is oarried on by the female alone so far as I have 
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been able to see and, I think, takes fifteen or sixteen days, the 
duck not commencing to sit until the last egg is laid. 

There are many interesting problems in regard to this little 
bird which still require solution. First, how are the young taken 
down from the nest-hole to the ground or water. Personally 
I helieve they are just thrown out hy the old birds, fall like bits 
of fluff on the ground below and are then taken straight into the 
water. I have, however, heen told by a very intelligent Mahomedan 
shikari quite a different tale, and this I repeat for what it is worth. 
He told me that early one morning, before dawn, he was walking 
to his fishing nets in a tank when he saw something flutter heavily 
down to the water from a tree in front of him and some twenty paces 
distant. This proved to be a hird, whiob returned to the tree 
and again, with much beating of wings, fluttered down to the surface 
of the tank, this performance being repeated again and again 
at intervals of some minutes. At first he could only make out 
that the cause of the commotion was a bird of some kind but, 
after a few minutes, he, remaining crouched among the reeds 
and bushes, saw distinctly that it was a Cotton-Teal and that 
each time it flopped into the water and rose again it left a goslet 
behind it. These he said he could see were carried somehow or 
other in the feet, but the parent-bird seemed to fiud the carriage 
of the young no easy matter, flew with some difficulty and fell 
into the water with some force. 

I tried to find out how the young got to the water hut was 
defeated, as the birds breeding in my own garden took or dispatched 
their babies to the tank before day-break. 

Another interesting question is that of the large clutches of eggs 
often found, I have already mentioned clutches of 16 to 22 
and I have heard of one of 40 which was without doubt authentic. 

Livesey says that in the Shan States, where the Cotton-Teal 
is numerous up to 4,000 feet, the local people all helieve that the 
birds indulge in communal nesting. In a most interesting letter 
to me he writes : — " They fight and chase each other a great deal 
during April and May, and about mid-June begin to take little 
excursions into the forest in small parties numbering three to seven 
or more. The sexes are mixed together and there seems to be no 
rivalry or ill-feeling. They all go and sit on some dead tree in the 
forest and then a lot of talking goes on, while the females search 
about for holes in which to nest, looking into all and any from 6 feet 
up to 70 in great trees. They lay in the end of June and in July 
but are then very quiet and difficult to looate. -The ducks leave 
the nests, whioh the drakes possibly then look after, soon after 
dawn, and it is between then and about 8 p.m. one may see them as 
they come to water a short time. After this they disappear and 
there is no sign of them all day. They are said to run a communal 
nest without any quarreling or signs of bad temper and I have 
myself seen two females enter the same hole one after the other. 
The local people, who know the birds and their habits well, and who 
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take their eggs regularly for food, say that they lay) a lot of eggs 
at the full moon and that they often get 30 or 40 eggs From the same 
nest and sometimes as many as 90. They oannot> explain how 
the young get down from the nest but believe, they do so by them- 
selves, and they have also a belief that the ducks do not sit on tba 
eggs but that these hatch by themselves and that, when hatched,,' 
the young fend for themselves." 



Subfamily ANSERINE. 
(True Geese.) 

(2253) Anserindlcus(Lath.). 
The Bab-headed Goose. 

Anser indicus, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ©d. vol. vi, p. 405. 

The Bar-headed Goose breeds in Lad at, Tibet and, almost 
certainly Western China. North they breed in Central Asia to 
about latitude 55°. 

These geese breed in Ladak and Tibet on the big lakes and adja- 
cent marshes from 12,000 to 15,000 feet and possibly higher still. 

The first description of the breeding is that of Drew, qnoted by 
Hume (' Game-Birds,' vol.iii,p. 87). The description given is much 
the same as that I give later on by Bailey, except that Drew says 
that around the Tso Moriri Lake the Champis told him the birds 
laid before the ice broke up, i.e., in May, and that when he was 
there in July all the young bird3 had hatched. So, also, a fewdays 
later, when in the valley of the Salt Lake, he only found one goose 
sitting on some goslings and two eggs on the point of hatching. 

Bailey found them breeding in vast numbers on the Hramtso 
Lake in Tibet and supplied me with the following excellent account 
of his experiences : — " On the 2nd June 1908, on my way down from 
Gyantse to Phari, I left the main, road, which skirts the northern 
shore of the Hramtso — a lake some 14,700 feet above sea-level, 
and some eight miles long by four broad, — and travelled round the 
southern side, halting for two days at the village of Hram. _Tho 
southern shore of this lake is bordered by a belt of marsh, about 
two miles broad in its widest parts. On this marsh thousands of 
Bar-headed Geese breed. The villagers of Hram annually collect 
hundreds of their eggs and sell them at the rate of 30 to tbe rupee 
to men who carry them to different parts of Tibet for sale, 

" On arriving at the village I sent for some men who could show 
me where the nests were and we walked the mile between the village 
and the edge of the lake, carrying with us a flat- bottomed, Tibetan 
skin boat, and I was pushed across a few hundred yards of clear 
water which was only about 2 feet deep. Here we~were on the marsh 
and could see dry islands ahead of us, white with thousands of geese. 
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As we neared the first island, my guides pointed out the traoks of 
men over the marsh, who, they told me, must have come by night 
disobeying the orders from Lhasa regarding the taking of eggs this 
year. At last we reached the first nests. They were situated on 
a grassy island about 2 feet higher than the marsh. This island was 
circular and about 20 yards in diameter and contained 15 nests. 
The nest consists of a slight hollow in the grass, plentifully lined 
with down, which is banked up all round it. The nests contained 
from, two to eight eggs, the commonest numher heing four, and the 
number of birds in the broods that are seen all along the road-side 
on the Northern shore are almost invariably four. I am inclined 
to think that, when there are more than fonr eggs in a nest, some 
are bad ones which were laid possibly by another bird, as some of 
the eggs in nests containing more than four eggs are always very 
discoloured and evidently much older than others, and might, 
perhaps, have been laid the previous year. I noticed this in one 
case in whioh birds were just being hatched from the fresher-looking 
eggs. These birds seem to lay their eggs in a very promiscuous 
fashion, for I saw mauy single eggs laid on the grass outside tho 
nests. As soon as the eggs are hatched the birds leave tho marsh 
and move across to the open water. Apparently the only pro- 
tection the birds have is the impassibility of the ground between 
their nests and the shore, as no attempt at concealment of the nests 
is made. 

"The photographs show the individual nests, which appear as 
white patches, and also the down scattered all over the nesting ground. 
They also show how the nests arc crowded together, the distance 
between them being frequently less than a yard." 

Hume says that in June in Ladak he found nothing but young 
hirds all hatched, but Osmaston found many clutches of eggs, 
some fresh, at Tso Kar on the 8th June and at Tso Moriri on the 19th. 
At Tso Kar Osmaston also found them breeding on cliSs. He writes 
(Ibis, 1925, pi 715) : — "I decided to explore some cliffs, about a 
mile from the lake, in search of possible nests of the Brahminy Duck. 
While inspecting the cliffs from below I was surprised to see the- 
head and neck of a. Bar -headed Goose projecting from the ledge 
above my head. Guessing this must mean a nest and, in all prob- 
ability, eggs, I shot the bird through the head. The nest was in- 
accessible without a rope and I was alone. In order to protect any 
possihle eggs I succeeded in throwing my coat on to the nest, where- 
it remained all night. 

" Early next morning I returned with three men and a rope and, 
after some trouble, the nest was reached aud found to contain six 
fresh eggs. 

" The nest was that of a Raven, in which a brood of young Ravens 
may very probably have been reared earlier m the season. It was 
a dense pad of wool and hair resting on sticks and lined with the 
down of the goose. 

VOL. IV. 2 K 
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" The fact that at Tso Kar this goose was breeding on the face 
of the ohfi, whereas at Tso Moriri and Shushal they were laying 
on islands, seems at first strange. At Tso Kar there are no islands 
and the geese do not apparently feel safe in depositing their eggs 
on the mainland ; hence they^seek out more or less inaccessible 
sites on the neighbouring rocks ind cliffs." \ 

Mr. Osmaston everywhere found six to be tbe maximum number 
of eggs laid, but there were many clutches of this number. 

Kennedy, Steen, Macdonald aud many others have sent me 
numerous eggs and notes from Tibet but there is little to add to 
the above description of their breeding by Bailey and Osmaston. 
A curious note sent me by Macdonald runs : " These geese used to 
breed in incredible numbers at Hramtso and the Tibetans annually 
collected thousands of their eggs for food. This is now forbidden, and 
the birds are rapidly decreasing in numbers." 

Although it has been repeatedly stated that these geese lay 
before the ico breaks in early May, it seems certain that only a few 
■eggs are laid before the last week in May and the great majority 
in early June, while some birds lay right up to the end of that month. 

The down in the nest is very pale grey, practically white, with no 
■dark centre, and is very abundant. It not only forms a bed for the 
eggs to he on but a deep bank all round and, when the bird leaves 
the nest, unless suddenly startled from it, it covers the eggs 
with the down. 

The eggs in a full clutch number three to six. When larger 
clutches are found they seem to be, as Bailey suggests, a mixture 
■of new and old eggs or the produce of two hirds. 

In tint the eggs are ivory white, turning to dull white in time. 
They hecome much stained and soiled by the goose's feet within 
a very abort time of being laid. 

In texture, shape and stoutness they are much the same as those 
■of the domestic goose, perhaps rather finer in texture and with a 
thinner shell. 

One hundred eggs average S4*4x55-1 mm, : maxima 91-6X 
•60*4 mm, ; minima 7*-2x 55-2 and Si-Ox 511 mm. 

The gander takes no part in incubation and there is no record 
as to the length of time incubation takes, though the Tibetans told 
Macdonald that it lasted " nearly thirty days." This is, according 
to Witherby {' Handhook,' vol. ii, p. 233), two days more than 
the Grey Lag. 
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Subfamily ANATIN^E. 

(SURFACE-FEEDING DUCKS.) 

(2260) Dendrocygna Javaniea (Horsf.), 
The Lessee or Common Whistling Teal. 
Dendrocygna javanica. Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 111. 

This is another of the Duck tribe which, is found resident and 
breeding over the whole of the Indian Empire and Ceylon, while 
outside our limits it extends to China, the Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago to Borneo and the Loochoo Islands. 

This Whistling Teal frequents much the same kind of country 
as the Cotton-Teal and where one is there also the other is sure to 
be found. 

Since the second edition of ' Indian Ducks ' was written nothing 
has been added to our knowledge of this bird's breeding, which has 
been exhaustively known for a very long time. I then wrote ; — 
" Normally and typically both our Indian Dendrocygnw build 
uests (or use nests) on trees or lay their eggs in their hollows ; 
often they make use of deserted nests of other birds and sometimes 
they build nests on or near the ground in reeds, grass or bushes. 

i! Barnes (Joum. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. i, p. U, 1886) recorded 
the fact that in Neemuch he never fouud their nests on trees but 
always amongst rushes growiug on the edges of tanks. 

" Oates (' Birds of British Burmah,' vol. ii, p. 273, 1877) says that 
he has frequently found its nest in " Pegu in July and August — 
a mass of dead leaves and grass placed on a low thick cane-brake in 
paddy-land. Those nests I found myself were invariably situated, 
as above described, in cane-brakes. 

" Jerdon also says that it generally breeds in the drier patches 
of grass on the ground. 

"Lastly, Legge writes in 'Birds of Ceylon': — 'It sometimes 
builds in reeds, the nest half floating in the water.' " 

In Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' a great variety of sites are recorded. 
Butler says he took the nest from a tussock of grass growing out 
of a dried stick fence ; Doig took them frequently from creeper- 
covered Tamarisk-jungle growing in water and also found them 
placed on the tops of clumps of bulrushes. 

In Mysore Davidson found their nests also on the ground, where 
they were placed in tufts of grass which formed islands in the midst 
of weedy tanks. 

In the districts of Eastern Bengal Cripps found them hreediug 
both in trees and on the ground but the few nests seen by myself 
in these districts and in Sylhet were all in trees. 

2e2 
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Iji Dibrugarb, bowever, we found that these Whistling Teal nearly 11 
always built their nests on high pieces of ground, stand uig in swainps. 
In July, when the water had risen and had collected in the low-lying 
land, the birds were busy over their domestic .arrangements. Often 
across these pieces of water the villagers had made raised banks, 
either to use as a path or as boundary to their own bit of rice-land. 
The centre of the tops of these banks were, as a rule, trodden bare 
hut the sides were, more or less, covered with dense grass and weeds, 
some two or three feet high, and in these places the Whistlers made 
their nests. 

They also made use of the high ground surrounding the deeper 
water, which formed banks in the dry weather but in the rains formed 
small circular islands. 

The nests here were massive structures of grass and water- weeds, 
and were always very well concealed, the covering grass in every 
case forming a dome completely covoring them and hiding them 
from sight even when one stood actually over them. 

Except hi this district I have never seen a nest actually on the 
ground but have taken one or two from situations very close to it. 
In Cachar, at the foot of the hills, there is much broken ground, 
often intersected by nullahs which widen out here and there into 
small swamps. In these places the Whistling Teal is in his element, 
with a great variety of sites to choose from. The one I found most 
often selected was some clump of trees, generally a Eabool or a 
species of stunted, large-leaved, densely foliaged tree which often 
grows actually in the water. When the rains are on these trees 
form oases in the midst of a watery desert and, when the floods 
are at their height, show merely a few feet of their crests ahove water. 
On these oases the ducks huild their nests, rough and ready 
constructions of weods, sun-grass and rushes, rarely lined with a 
few feathers. Sometimes a good many twigs are nsed, more 
especially when the nests are placed on Eabool-trees, when, owing 
to the support being less compact, the nest itself has to be stronger 
and better put together. The situation next most generally chosen 
aa a site for the nest is up one of the arms of these swamps, which 
seldom, if, ever, have deep water in them yet, at the. same time, 
from collecting moisture drained from the surrounding hills„.are 
always wet and moist. In these places the canes, reeds and_other 
vegetation grow to a great height, often 12 feet or more, and are 
so rank and tangled that their tops will bear considerable weight. ' 

Sometimes the Teal breed in these, placing their nests where 
the tangle is densest, generally two feet or so from the top, and 
greatly protected by the thick growth above both from sun and rain. 
The nest itself is of the roughest description, a mere thick, coarse 
pad of grass, reeds and, perhaps, a few creepers, measuring some IB 
to 24 inches in diameter and with hardly any depression in ^he centre. 

Now and then a nest may be found on trees^ close by villages 
and near a tank or some other small piece of water, in which case it" 
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may be placed in one of the bigger forks or in a large hole or hollow 
between big boughs ; in the former they may be well-built nests, 
often, possibly, of other birds, while those in the hollows are merely 
small collections of rubbish. 

In Rangpur nearly all the nests I found were on trees and were 
those originally built by Crows and Kites. If Crows they were nearly 
always those of Corviis splendens, but Hume also records the birds 
using a nest of the Jungle-Crow, a much neater and more compact 
affair, which one would hardly think could have contained the 
Teal's eggs. 

Most nests are placed at no great height from the ground and 
anything over 20 feet would be exceptional, though I have seen 
one or two at 30 or 40 feet. 

There is never any down in the nests of these ducks, though a few 
casual feathers, big and small, may be moulted and remain in the 
nest. Everywhere late June to early September is the breeding 
season and I thmk few eggs are laid until late in July ; this is the 
case even in Ceylon. 

The normal full clutch in my experience is eight to ten, and this 
agrees with the estimates of Jerdon, Butler, Doig, Davidson and 
Cripps. Oates says the full clutch in Burma is six or seven but 
Hopwood and Mackenzie say ten or more. Anderson also notes that 
twelve or more are laid but in Cachar six to eight only were laid. 

Occasionally exceptionally large clntches are laid and I have one 
record of sixteen and Fynes-Clinton took two olutches of twelve and 
fourteen, hofch of which appear bo have been laid straight on end by 
one and the same bird. He fonnd a nest on the 29th June con- 
taining twelve eggs, which he took, and on the 13th July he found 
fourteen more in the same nest. 

- The eggs are white or ivory-white, very broad ovals, much the 
same in size at either end, but the texture is not so fine and close 
as in most ducks 1 eggs and the surface, though smooth, is often 
slightly chalky and often becomes much stained. Hume ('Game- 
Birds ') says that the lining to the egg is a delicate salmon-pink 
but, though I have examined a huge series of eggs, I have never 
found the inner membrane to be anything but a dull, dead, lemon- 
yellow, fading to grey -white very rapidly. 

One hundred eggs average 46-9x36-8 mm.: maxima 64-Ox 
510 mm. ; minima 48-7x359 and 47-3x35-0 mm. 

Both sexes inoubate but probably the female does most of the 
work. Incubation takes twenty-two to twenty-four days. A elutch 
of eight, the last laid on the 1st July, all hatched on the 24th of 
that month, but another clutch completed on the 13th July hatched 
out on the 5th and 6th of August. 

Marshall describes how on one occasion he shot the male of a 
■pair of this Whistling Teal but, when he returned the following day, 
found the female had already obtained another mate, who was sitting 
'beside her close to the nest. 
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(2261) Dendrocygna fulva (Graelin). ' ' 

The Large Whistling Teal. 
Dendrtxygna, Julva, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 413. 

This Whistling Teal has a mast extraordinary range. It is 
found throughout India and Burma, has occurred, and may be 
resident, in Ceylon, and extends through the Indo-Chinese oountries. 
It is also found over the greater part of Africa from the Sudan 
southwards, Madagascar, the South-West United States and the 
Argentine. 

In India it is nowhere, so far as I know, nearly as common a 
bird as its smaller cousin. It is scattered widely, but sparsely, 
over North and North-West India, gradually becoming more oommon 
towards the East until, in Eastern Bengal, it becomes very plentiful. 
In Assam it is less numerous, though by no means rare. Iu Burma 
it again becomes numerous in parts of Pegu but, elsewhere, occurs 
only in relatively small numbers, Oates says (Birds of Brit. Burm. 
vol. ii, p. 274, 1877) that it is " comparatively a rare bird in Burma 
except in the Northern portions of Pegu, where I found it very 
abundant in the Engmah swamp, 25 miles south of Prome. Captain 
Wardlaw Ramsay procured it at Tounghoo, and I observed it 
several times in the paddy- helds nearKyeikpadien, in Southern Pegu, 
in the rains." 

I have one record of its occurrence in Tenasserim and Hopwood 
obtained it hi Arakan. 

The only record of its nesting hi Hume's ' Nests and Eggs ' is 
that of a nest taken m Saugur, Central Provinces, on the 15th August, 

I took about eight or ten nests of this Teal in the Rangpur district, 
where the bird was not rare. The nests here were alt built in much 
the same position as those of the Lesser Whistling Teal already 
described. Some may have been old Kites' and Crows' nests reno- 
vated and enlarged, but I believe that in most cases they were 
built by the birds themselves. With the exception of one nest 
in a large hollow in a road-side tree-trunk all the nests were made of 
sticks, very roughly put together, unlined and placed about 25 to 
35 feet up from the ground, and, generally speaking, this Whistling 
Teal does nest at much greater heights than the Lesser. These 
nests were all taken by me in 1884 but, in 1908, an Indian Police 
friend of mine took two nests, both, he says, old Crows' -nests, from 
two of the same great Mango-trees which were occupied in my time. 

Some nests taken by me in the Sunderbandsl were all placed on 
small trees, often Babool or similar ones, growing ou small raised 
islets in the great swamps of Jessore and Khulna. Here, too, the nests 
seemed to be self-made, consisting of sticks, twigs and coarse grass 
very ronghly put together, and often with a top-layer of dirty weeds. 
They measured from 15 to 20 inches across and, perhaps, 4 or 5 deep, 
with a very shallow depression for the eggs. Most were placed on 
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tangles of criss-cross branches, one in a stout fork, one in the hollow 
formed between the lowest boughs of a Mango, one in the crown. 
of a Date-palm, while another was evidently an old nest of a Fishing 
Eagle. 

In Nadia I found one nest built in the jungle ronnd a tank on the 
race-course, the nest placed on some thin boughs jutting right 
out above the water of the tank and not more than 6 to 8 feet 
above it. This nest had, I think, been made by the birds themselves, 

I have never seen a nest built on the ground hut, in Assam, the 
Bhil-nshermen, who were very well acquainted with all the Water- 
birds, assured me that they sometimes built in the rank vegetation 
growing at the edges of, or on the small islands in, the big swamps. 

The breeding season is the same as that oljavamca. The earliest 
eggs I have recorded were those taken in Kadia in the end of June, 
the latest some taken in Lakhimpur on the 13th October, most 
eggs being laid between the 15th July and the 15th August. 

Six to eight eggs form the usual full oomplement and I have never 
seen more than ten in a nest, while I once found four much incubated. 

They only differ from those of the preceding bird in being much 
bigger on an average though some are curiously small compared 
with the size of the bird. 

Fifty eggs average 566x42*9 mm. : maxima 60*9x510 mm. •. 
minima 46* 2 x 38*1 and 47* 3 x S8 mm. 

(2263) Casarca ferrugJnea (Pallas). 
The Ruddy Sheldeake or Brahminy Duck. 
Caaarta Jerruginea, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 410. 

The Brahminy breeds within our limits only in Ladak, while it 
is even more common still in Tibet. Outside our limits it is found 
from Southern Europe and Northern Africa, throughout almost 
the whole of Central Asia, South to the Himalayas and East to China 
and Japan. 

It has not been known to breed below 10,000 feet and Hume says- 
that its nest has been found up to 16,000, while quite probably 
it breeds yet higher than this. 

In the Himalayas its normal breeding site is a hole in a cliff but 
we have two excellent accounts of it, one in Ladak and the other in 
Tibet, which brings our information on the subject well up to date. 

Of the former country Osmaston writes (Ibis, 1925, p. 718) : — 
" These birds are commoner and more generally distributed than 
the Bar-headed Goose in Ladakh. They were found breeding in 
the ■vicinity of every lake, a warn p or river over 13,000 feet. They 
were especially numerous in Bupshu, around the Tso Kar and Tso 
Moriri Lakes, and at Puga. 

" They breed in holes among the rocks on the mountains or cliffs, 
generally at a considerable distance from the nearest water. Some 
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birds were seen flying down from their nests from, a distance of at 
least four miles from the Tso Kar Lake. 

" The young were first observed upon the water (^even duoklings 
recently hatched) on the Tso Kyagar Lake on 12th June. 

" At Puga {14,300 feet), in the 4th week in June, many broods were 
seen running ahout in and around the pools, near the hot springs 
and borax deposits. Some of these ducklings were only reoeutly 
hatched ; others were as big as teal and had developed their ohest- 
nut breast-feathers and scapulars, hut none were able to fly. They 
ran well and were also clever at hiding among rooks. Ravens 
were usually not far away, ready to pounce on any duckling which 
strayed far from the mother. Both parents keep with the duck- 
lings and, on the approach of a man, they do their utmost to draw 
him off by feigning inability to fly. 

"The ducklings wore brought down to the water from their 
nest in the hills by the parent hirds, apparently two at a time. 
The method of carrying the young down was, unfortunately, not 
ohserved. 

" One morning on the Tso Moriri Lake a pair of ducks were seen 
to fly down from the hills and settle on the water. On nearing the 
spot two small dueklings, only a day or two old, were seen with 
their parents. It is surmised that the old birds return to their 
nest several times, bringing the young down, probably in their 
bills, two at a time. 

" The number of ducklings in a brood seems to vary from five to 
eight — rarely more — so that four journeys would have to be made, 
assuming that both the parents do equal shares in the work. It is 
possible, however, that one bird remains with the ducklings on the 
water while the other brings down the rest in turn. 

" No eggs were obtained, but the time for fresh eggs would appear 
to be the last ten days of May and early in June." 

Next we have Ludlow's account of their breeding in Tibet {Ibis; 
1028, p. 22S) :— " One of the most familiar birds in Southern Tibet, 
where it abounds at all times and iu almost all places. 

" It usually breeds in holes in hanks and cliffs, during the month 
of May. Sometimes it will coustruct its nest in ditches between 
fields and even in Tibetan houses. On 10. vii. 26 an old Woman 
of Kala took me to her house to show me such a nest. She took me 
into a typically dark Tibetan store-room on the first floor, devoid 
of all windows except for a miserahle hole in the wall sufficiently 
large to admit a duck of the size of a Brahminy. Immediately in 
front of this hole, and close to it, an ordinary Tibetan willow- basket, 
shaped like a truncated pyramid, was suspended from the rafters. 
The old lady informed me that in this basket a pair of Brahminys 
had hatched out a brood of eight ducklings a month previously. 
When they were a few days old she took them out of the basket and 
placed them on the ground outside, whereupon the birds marched 
tbem off to the nearest irrigation channel, which was not far distant. 
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She also informed me that it was her custom to hang a basket in 
this place every year especially for the Brahminy to breed in and 
that, though she had no " lodgers " the previous year, it had been 
tenanted in 1923 and 1924, I examined the basket and found in it 
a large quantity of down, obviously that of Oasarca ferruginea. 

li I have not infrequently seen these birds alight and walk about 
on the flat roofs of houses at Kala and Challa. 

" As regards tbe way the Brahminy conveys its young from holes 
in precipitous rocks to the ground and thence to the water, Tibetans 
relato the following, which I give for what it is worth. They say 
the parent birds do not carry the ducklings either in their beaks 
or feet or in any other manner, but that one of the parent birds 
pushes them out of the hole whilst the other bird waits below with 
outstretched wings to break their fall. They scoff at the idea of the 
ducklings being carried to water and say that the parent birds 
march them down to it. 

" The greatest number of eggs I have ever obtained in one clutch 
was five, but this is certainly not the full clutch. Tibetans tell me 
that the bird often lays from eight to ten eggs." 

It seems more than probable that the ducklings march down 
to the water, taking advantage of any tiny tunnel or irrigation 
creek which holds water and may help them towards it. We know 
that geese of various lands bring their young great distancss, just 
marching them along and letting tbem swim wherever they can do 
so, and young Brahminys are just as good walkers as young geese. 

Clutches of eggs sent me from Tibet were taken in holes in cliffs 
except in one instance. This was taken from a hole in the wall of 
an inhabited Tibetan house. The hole was at the top of the wall, 
a large beam forming a top to it. The seven eggs were taken, fresh, 
on the 22nd June, and seven more were laid on the 13th July 
and eventually hatched out. A nest taken from a narrow crevice 
in a rock in a cliff-face consisted of .coarse grass and scraps of Tibetan 
gorse with a dense lining of down. 

They seem often to breed in very curions places. Hnme says 
that they " lay in holes in trees and even fallen logs, and in deserted 
nests of birdfl of prey. Tristram found it breeding in a cliff in 
Northern Galilee among Griffon -Vultures in May and in the Eastern 
Atlas with the Raven, the Black Kite and the Egyptian Vulture. 
He also quotes Prjevalsky to the effect that tbey sometimes nest 
in the fire-places of the deserted Mogul villages. Betham records 
two nests taken hy Shuttleworth from holes in trees, in one of these 
cases there being a Merlin's nest on the same tree, which was 8 miles 
from water. 

The breeding time, judging from the dates on whioh advanced 
young have been seen, must begin early in May and continue up 
to the end of June while, in those instances in which the first clutches 
have hecn lost or destroyed, second clutches may be found even 
in July. 
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Apparently six to ten or, very rarely, twelve eggs may be found 
in a oluteh, while five only are sometimes incubated. 

The colour varies from an ivory white to a creamy white, the 
latter fading considerably when the incubation is advanced or when 
the eggs have been kept some time. \ 

In shape they are moderately broadrovals, not depressed or pointed 
at either end. 

Eighty-five eggs average 67-0x47-0 mm.: maxima 720x49*0 
and 68-8x49'5 mm. ; minima 61-5x45*6 and 68*0x45*0 mm. 

The down is pure white, purer even than is the down of the common 
Shelduck. 

Anas platyrhyncha. 

The Mallabd. 

(2264) Anas platyrhyncha platyrhynoha* Linn. 

, The Mallabd. 

Anas platyrkync/ia, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd eel. vol. vi, p. 419. 

The Mallard is a practically circumpolar bird, in Asia breeding 
as far South as the Himalayas, where it is very common in suitable 
localities from 5,000 feet upwards but, so far as we know at present, 
it breeds nowhere outside the true Himalayas and never in the lakes 
and swamps in the Assam and Burmese hills well above this height. 

They must sometimes breed at very great elevations. Ludlow 
writes (Ibis, 1928, p. 229) : — " I have seen Mallard at Gyantse in 
June" (12,000-14,000 feet) "and Colonel Bailey informs me that 
he saw Duck, almost certainly young Mallard, on the Lhasa marshes 
in August 1924. It seems reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
the Mallard breeds in Southern Tibet in suitable localities." I have 
also had ducks' eggs sent me from Hramfcso which I have no doubt 
are Mallards' eggs, though no bird was sent with them, and they 
cannot be accepted as proof of the breeding. 

In Kashmir they breed in vast numbers, though all my corres- 
pondents tell me that since the taking of eggs by the natives" for 
food has been prohibited there has been a great decrease in -the 
number of duck. Ward told me that where formerly ten pairs 
of birds bred there is now not more than one. Another corres- 
pondent, whom I asked to send me down from old nests of the Mallard 
and White-eye, told me that, though twenty-five years ago he 
could have gone out any morning in the breeding season and taken 
all he wanted in an hour, at the present time he might have to hunt 
long and far hefore he got a single nest. Formerly the eggs formed 
1 

* As subspooies of the Mallard are now generally^ recognized, trinomials 
must be used. 
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a regular article of commerce, boat-loads being collected from nests 
in the lakes they moat frequented. 

Even now, however, if one knows where and how to look for them, 
many Mallards breed in moat of the Kashmir lakes. 

The neat is generally a rather massive affair, composed of rushes, 
grass, reed-atems, weeds etc. and then lined with down. This, 
the down, varies considerably in the individual nests and some birds 
use far more than others. I have seen nests of this Mallard with 
a lining of some inohes thick and a wall all round deep enough to 
conceal the sitting bird, while in others the lining the eggs lie on is 
but sparse and the walls not two inches high. The duck continues 
to pile up down while she is incubating, and fresh eggs, even when 
the clutch is complete, are seldom surrounded by much down. 

The normal position of the nest is on the ground in thick cover ; 
often it is placed in among the dense sedges, grass and bushes 
. growing at the edge of a lake but equally often under bushes, 
brambles, or in long pasture-grass at great distances from any water. 
They are not fond of reed-beds for nesting in, though occasionally 
nests may be found therein, or, equally rarely, a nest may be built 
right on the water in among Lilies and water-weeds. 

The Mallard often chooses queer places to breed in and the natives 
say they often breed in trees, either in holes and hollows or in other 
birds' nests. 

In India records of unusual sites are rare but, in England, I have 
myself often seen nests in trees, either old ones of Crows, Magpies etc. 
being utilized, or the eggs are laid in some large natural hollow. 
I have also seen a Coot's nest taken possession of while, on one 
occasion, a pair of Mallard are said to have bred in a Rook's nest. 

In India the Mallard breeds almost exclusively in May and June 
and, though a few nests may be found in July, I suspect that these 
are second layings, the first having heen robbed. Occasionally 
the birds lay earlier and I have had eggs sent me from the Wular 
Lake taken in April. 

The usual full clutch is six to ten and either more or fewer are 
exceptional. 

In shape the eggs are rather long ovals and but seldom at all 
pointed at the smaller end. The texture is fine and close and the 
surface has a slight or moderate gloss. In colour they vary from 
quite a bright greenish-grey to a pale dull yellowish- stone or pale 
buff, but greenish is the more prevalent tint. 

One hundred eggs taken in India average 56*6 X 40 "3 mm. : maxima 
601X42*3 mm. and 59-9x430 mm. ; minima 501x38*7 and 52*1 x 
37.0 mm. Hartert gives the average of 270 eggs taken in Europe 
as 56-3x40-9 mm. 

The down of the Mallard is very dark ; en masse it looks almost 
black, with little grey white spots. Each sorap of down varies from 
moderate to dark brown, with pale grey-white centres. The most 
usual flank-feathers aro light tan-brown with almost white bases 
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next the downy parts and then a broad blackish band prolonged 
and projecting down the centre of the feathers. 

Incubation is recorded by Witherby (' Handbook^ vol. ii, p. 272) 
as twenty-six days. 

The male takes no share in iiroubation, nor hav^ I any reeord 
of his helping with the nest. \ 



Anas pcecilorhyncha. 

The Spot-bill or Ghey Duck. 

(22G5) Anas pceeiloihynoha pcecilorhyncha Forster. 
The Indian Spot-bill or Geby Duck. 

Anaa jxee/ilorhyncha poscUorhyndlut, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, 
p. 421, 

The typical form of Spot-bill Duck is found in Ceylon and, except 
that it has not been actually recorded from the South Konkan, 
ocoure more' or less all over India as far East as Western Assam, 
Cacha-r, Sylhet, Manipur and, possibly, Arakan. It has long been 
known to occur in Kashmir at 5,000 and 6,000 feet, though hitherto 
it has been held to be a casual visitor only. Livesey, however, 
says that it is quite a common bird in that State and that in Winter 
he has seen quite big flocks and that many breed in the lakes. 

Where there are suitable pieces of water the Spot-bill ascends the 
hills to some height. Woods records it as a common bird round 
Imphal up to 3,000 feet and, in the Tankul Hills, over that height ; 
I found it in North Cachar at about the same elevation ; it has also 
been recorded from the Darjiling Terai up to about 4,000 feet and, 
as already recorded, it is common in Kashmir up to 6,000 feet. 

Their haunts vary greatly but, on the whole; they probably prefer 
tanks, swamps and lakes which are covered with Lotus- and Lily- 
plants, with margins of reeds and rushes, rather than large pieoes of 
comparatively open water. They often frequent quite small pieces 
of water where the jungle comes right down to the water's edge, ' 
while, though not often, they may be also found breeding on village 
ponds and tanks. In Eastern Bengal they keop almost .entirely 
to the huge swamps which extend over much of the country and 
which are nearly always covered ovor most of their surface with 
water-weeds of various kinds, often forming into floating islands 
strong enough to support a man hurriedly walking over them. 

Most nests are pla* ed on the ground or, when in mud or water, 
just clear of the an'' race, a favourite site being a thick patch of 
sedgy bulrush or weed at the edge of the water, in which it can 
be easily and completely concealed. They often breed in inundated 
rice-helds and in these they generally place the Bests in the dense 
grass and weeds which grow on tbe dividing tanks or "bands," 
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and I have known a nest placed on the side of one these banks 
the top of which formed a regular pathway for the villagers from 
one side of the cultivation to the other. 

Nests may sometimes be found in bush or other cover some way 
from water, but such nests are not nearly so numerous with this 
bird aa they are with the Mallard. At other times they are built 
iu positions well raised above the ground or water. Hume's first 
nest was " placed on a drooping branch of a tree which hung down 
from the canal -bank into a thick clump of rushes in a jhil that fringes 
the canal. The nest was about 9 inches above the surface of the 
water and was firmly based on a horizontal bifurcation of the bough. 
It was composed of dry rushes and had a good deep hollow in which 
down, feathers and fine grass were intermingled. The nest was 
at least a foot in diameter, perhaps more, and I suppose two inches 
thick in the centre and fonr at the sides." 

This description of the nest agrees well with those I have seen 
but Marshall describes one as " about 9 inches across, 3 deep and 
the sides fully 2 thick." 

One never finds the down thiok enough to form beautiful walls 
and bed as it often does in the nest of the Mallard, but there is always 
a little mixed with the other materials and occasionally there is 
sufficient to form a fairly good hed for the eggs to He on. 

I cannot find any feature to distinguish the down of the Spot-bills 
from that of the Mallard but in hulk it looks a trifle paler. The 
flank-feathers are variable and from the same nest I have taken 
the following : — (1) Like that of the Mallard ; (2) white, with a aub- 
terminal brown spot followed by a nearly complete brown bar ; 
(3) white, with a broad subterminal brown bar or spot. 

In Smd Butler found the nests all built in the long grass on 
small islands in swamps but, apparently, there was no down at all 
in these. Primrose also said there was no down in a nest found 
by him in Jellalpur, hut a nest with nine eggs sent me from 8md by 
Eates has quite a lot of down mixed in with the other material. 

Over the greater part of its range the Spot-bill breeds during 
July, August and September but, in many parts of India, odd nests 
are found at various times of the year. In Eastern Bengal I believe 
two birds out of three lay in the months mentioned, but I have 
seen young in April, fresh eggs in August and tiny ducklings in 
January. Whitehead records (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
vol. xii, p. 11, 1898) that he saw ducklings near Sehore in November, 
while in Southern India November and December are the two 
principal breeding months. In Sind it breeds in April and May 
and again in July, October and September. 

There is an interesting note by Mr. C. Cr. Chevenix Trench 
on the breeding of this duck. He writes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. xxxii, p. 221, 1927) ;— " On November 8 last I found 
a Spot- bill's nest with eleven fresh eggs, and to-day, some 80 miles 
North of the place, flushed another Spot -bill which had some ducklings 
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with her." The editors add a note to the effect that the Spot -bill 
frequently breeds twice a year. Although this appears very 
probable I have no definite proof so far that they do so. 

Seven to nine eggs form the normal -sized, clutch jbufc six and ten 
are not infrequently found, while Hume says they lay up to twelve. 

The eggs are very like those of the Mallard hut are more generally 
drab-buff or grey-buff and seldom have the green tint so common 
in the eggs of that bird. The texture is also the same but, on an 
average, they are rather broader ovals. 

One hundred eggs average 56QX42'3 mm. ; maxima. 601x42*2 
and 562x 440 mm. ; minima 500x 380 and 52-1 x 370 mm. 

Incubation takes about twenty-four days and I do not think the 
duck commences incubation until the last egg is laid. The male 
takes no part in this, but is a very good father and helps to look 
after the young, 

(2267) Anas pcBCilorhyncba haiiogtonl Oates. 
The Burmese Grey Duck. 

Anas ptzcilorhyndia liaringtoni, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 423, 

This race of the Grey Duck extends from Eastern Assam to the 
whole of Burma, Shan States, Yunnan and Cochin China. 

This duck was not uncommon in Lakhimpur, where I found two 
nests, one with three eggs on the 6th February and one with a single 
egg on the 13th April. In this district the birds frequented the big 
swamps and marshes to some extent hut kept to well-covered patches 
where there were ample reeds and rushes and where the surface 
of the water was covered with Lotus- and Lily- plants. More birds, 
however, were to be met with on comparatively small pieces of water, 
such as offshoots of the bigger swamps running in between forest 
and jungle. Occasionally I saw a single bird or a pair in small 
patches of water actually surrounded by forests but at the same 
time one could not call them forest birds. 

The nest I found on the 6th February was placed on the ground 
m some scrub-jungle on a mound in a rice-field. A^shot at Snipe 
startled the duck and my second barrel, fortunately, rolled her over 
and then, to my great surprise, an examination of the hushes 
discovered the nest. This was quite a well-huilt one of grass and 
reeds with a fair amount of down. It was placed in a hollow nnder 
a thick bush and snuggled in among fallen dead leaves and rubbish. 
The nest may have been a foot across and a couple of inches thick 
at the bottom, while the raised walls were at least two inches high 
and broad with a slight rim of down. The second nest and a single 
egg with the parent duck, trapped on the nest, were brought in to 
me hy a shikari who had been out with me when I found the first. 
The two were within a quarter of a mile of one another, aud the 
second in a similar position to the first. - - ' 
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Sinoe I wrote the ' Fauna ' Mackenzie has sent me two clutches 
of this duck's eggs — one of six taken by himself at Prome on the 
7th July and ajiother taken by Macdonald at Pakokku on the 14th 
November. The nests, apparently, were very similar to those found 
by me but were built in reeds and scrub by the edge of a swamp. 
In both nests there was a fine amount of down, as much almost 
as one would get in most nests of the Common Mallard. The 
only other neat I know of is one taken by Harington in the Shan 
States on the lith June. 

From the above it will be seen that it is almost impossible to give 
the breeding season with any degree of acouracy, as clutches of 
fresh eggs have been found in February, April, June and July, 
a much incubated set in June and another slightly set in November. 

Macdonald also says that eggs were brought to him in October 
and that he saw young a few days old near Panzo in December. 

So too, one cannot say what is the normal number of eggs laid, 
as both six and fourteen have been fonnd more or less incubated, 
while the other clutohes taken have obviously been incomplete. 

The clutch of eggs taken by Macdonald are almost white and they 
range from this to a dull light buff. 

Twenty-seven eggs average 52*7X39*6 mm.: maxima 61'3x 
44*1 and 59J X 44*4 mm. ; minima 49*1x391 and56'2x38'8mm. 

The down is, of course, exactly like that of the Common Spot-hill, 
while the flank -feathers have dark incomplete hara or spots on a 
buff ground, sometimes the one basal bar, sometimes two and some- 
times the seoond broken into two spots. Feathers from the pos- 
terior flanks have a hasal dark bar prolonged in the centre into a 
broad medial streak. Taken en masse the feathers and down of 
the Mallard and of the various Grey Duck are not distinguishable. 

Livesey in an interesting letter to me about thi3 duck says that 
they are very common in the Shan States, breeding in the Inle Lake 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. He also says " there is no doubt 
that this duck moults all its flight-feathers at once after breeding, 
and while the quills are growiug the birds stick very closely to thick 
cover and are very hard to dislodge from it. The breeding season 
seems to be very late in the year." 

(2273) Nettion albogulare Hume. 

The Andaman Teal. 
Nettion atbogvlare, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol. vi, p. 435. 

The Andaman Teal is found in the Andamans and Cocoa Islands. 
Specimens have also been shot at Bassein, where it is probably only 
a straggler and on the Great Cocos and Landfall Island, where they 
are very likely resident. 

Wimberley records a nest of this bird, containing one egg, taken 
in a paddy-field near Port Mouatt. The nest was said to have been 
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on the ground and to have been composed of grass. It was probably 
only a nest and egg of the Whistling Teal. 

Osmaston notes (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xvh, p. 491, 
1906) : — " The Oceanic Teal arrives in Port Blair in large numbers 
towards the end of May, where, they remain until October or 
November. ^ ' 

" In the winter months they freqnent outlying fresh-water jheels 
such as are found near Craggy Island, North Beef Island, Niell, 
The Brothers, Templegang and other places. They breed, so far 
as my experience goes, invariably in lofty and often in dead trees, 
and the eggs are, therefore, very difficult to procure. 

" A man brought me down ten eggs from near the top of a huge 
Padouk-tree on August 4. They were nearly fresh. 

" They are rather long, elliptical ovals, cream -coloured and much 
discoloured." '•* 

These eggs which I should call, now that they are cleaned, a pale 
pearly cream, average 49*0x36-3 mm.: maxima 51'2x36'3 and 
48-1 X 37*3 mm. ; minima 47'3x 35'8 and 49'0x 357 mm. 

I have never seeu any down of this Teal. 



(2277) Marmaronetta angustiro'stris (Menetries). 
The Marbled Teal. 
Marmaronetta avgusiirostrit, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed, vol, vi, p. 116. 

In India the Marbled Teal only breeds in Sind, Baluchistan and 
the Mekran. Bulkley thought it also bred in Guzerat and it may 
do so, though there is no certain proof as yet. 

A. B. Aitkon long ago (Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxii, 
p. 807, 1914) recorded its. breeding in Baluchistan. About June 
he found a pair of Marbled Teal with fourteen ducklings on 
Khushdil Khan Lake, at about 5,000 feet elevation. 

Butler received some eggs from the Mekran coast which he 
attributed, correctly, to this duck. Of these he writes :— 
" I received some small ducks' eggs from the Mekran coast which 
are, in my opinion, those' of the Marbled Duck. The nest was on 
the ground under a solitary Babool-bush growing on an extensive 
tract of salt marsh, some 7 or 8 miles north of Ormarra, Galled 
Meerputty, and consisted, according to the account of the native 
who found it, of a collection of finest twigs formed into a sohd pad 
with a few pieces of down as a lining, and measuring 8 or 9 inchest' 
in diameter. The eggs, eight in number, were taken on the 19th 
June, 1878." 

At about the same time as- this Barnes had some eggs sent to him 
by the Frere Museum, also said to have been taken on the Mekran 
coast. Finally, in 1915 Ludlow obtained eggs, young birds and 
adults. He records these as follows (Journ. Bomb". Nat. Hist. Soc. 
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vol. xxiv, p, 368, 1916) : — " Sonmeani is a coastal village of some 
importance about 50 miles from Karachi in the State of Las Beyla, 
Baluchistan. About the middle of May I sent my collector there 
prospecting for eggs and, on his return, he informed me that he had 
seen appreciable numbers of Marbled Teal, a3 well as Shovelers 
and Garganeys, on a large jheel, several mi leg in extent, in the 
vicinity of the village. He was informed by the local people that 
a certain number of duck year after year hatched out their broods 
on the jheel. I sent him back to investigate matters and, on his 
retnm on the 20th June, he brought me back egge which, from his 
description of the hird, coupled with the texture, size and coloration 
of the eggs, I took to be those of the Marbled Teal. 

" To make sure he was sent out again to shoot a specimen for 
identification. He did better than this and brought in a pair 
of young Marbled Teal alive. 

" Two nests were found by him on 14th June on his second visit, 
. one with a clutch of twelve (incubated) and the other with a clutch of 
nine (unincubated). The neats were fonnd on an island in the middle 
of the jheel, and wore constructed within a thick tussock of grass 
completely shrouded from view. A grass tunnel track betrayed 
the means of entry. The female, when distracted, performed the 
broken- wing trick. 

" My collector told me that he was informed that eggs of this 
hird were found annually and that, when fresh, they were generally 
taken and eaten. On his third visit he found several other nests 
containing broken egg-shells, the young having hatched out. 

" He volunteered the remark that at least a dozen broods must 
have hatched out on this jheel." 

The nests are fairly well made of grass, rushes and sometimes, 
apparently, also of Tamarisk-twigs etc. The lining of down varies, 
and in nests taken in the hot climate on the Mekran and Baluchistan 
coast there seems to be very little of it, while in Temperate Europe* 
there is, with incubated clutches, generally a fine bed of down with 
walls of the same all round. The down is pale grey-brown with 
a still paler centre,. while the flank- feathers are white with pale hrown 
bands, varying considerably in size etc. and, to a lesser extent^ 
in depth of colour. 

Outside India they breed throughout South Europe, North Africa, 
and West Temperate Asia to India. 

Everywhere they breed apparently in May and early June and 
all our Indian eggs have been taken in these months, while Pitman 
also obtained them in Mesopotamia in the same. 

The clutches run very large. In Sonmeani they were as much as. 
twelve, whilst in Europe they aro still bigger, and General G. v. H. 
Clarke took clutches from twelve to fifteen in Spain. In Meso- 
potamia Livesey took a clutch of seven hut, as they were quite- 
fresh, they may not have been a complete clutoh. 

VOL. IV. 2 L 
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The eggs are quite typical ducks* eggs, in eolour pale creamy 
and in texture hard, close and fine, the surface decidedly glossy, 
while the shape is rather long, elliptical oval. 

One hundred and twenty-two egga average 46'5x34'2 mm. : 
maxima 50'6x33'4 and 47'7x36;0 mm. ; minima 424x32'9 and 
46-6 X 31-5 mm. \ ' 

Nyrooa rata. 

The White-eyed Pochatld. 

(2280) Nyrooa rata rufa Linn. 

The White -eyed Pochabd, 

Nyroca rvfa rufa, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol, vi, p. 453. 

This Pochard is found in the Western Patearetio region as far 
East as the Valley of the Ob. 

In India it breeds in the Himalayas and is very common in 
Kashmir from 5,000 feet upwards, wherevor there are suitable 
hushes and marshes. Ward says that it also occurs in Ladak, 
though Osmaston did not meet with it there. In Tibet Ludlow 
says (Ibis, 1928, p. 230) : " I also found it commou on the Hram 
Tso in July and it undoubtedly breeds there, though I found no 
eggs. Walton says it was the commonest Duck in the Lhasa marshes 
iu August and September, and records the shooting of a flapper 
in the former month." 

The White-eyed Pochard may be found on almost any kind of 
water but only breeds on those lakes where there is amplo cover. 
It does not, however, breed anywhere in the plains of India, not 
even in Bind, while about 5,000 feet will be found to be its 
lowest breeding elevation. 

Normally this little duck breeds in reed-beds, making a good 
nest of reeds and rushes, a distinctive feature of which is a lining of 
"finer strips of grass and reed-blades and rush-leaves. Hume refers 
to this and says " the interior of the nest is composed of finer 
materials." ' - 

Bates again says of two nests taken by him on the Dal Lake that 
one " had quite a good lining of fine strips of reed and fine grasses," 
while the other nest " was of rushes with ah inner lining of strips 
of flags and rush-blades mixed with fine grasses. " 

The nests of some Pochards remind one much of those of the 
Coot and Moorhen, but the present bird's nest hardly does so. 
It may occasionally be built in among reeds in water, but this is 
the exception. Many are wedged in among the tangle of broken- 
down reeds and rushes which fringe so many of the Kashmir lakes. 
Where the reeds are on dry ground the nest will^be very low down, 
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often actually resting on the ground but, when the reods are growing 
in mud and water, they are sufficiently raised not only to be kept 
clear of the water, but also high enough to allow of some flooding. 
At other times nests are found in positions more like those selected 
by the Mallard, such as a. hollow in deep pasture-grass, the edge 
of some ditch or piece of irrigation water where it is tucked away 
under a bush or covering of weeds. Hume also saya that it is 
placed sometimes on " moro or less floating weeds and supported 
on masses of water-plants." This last is, I think, an unusual site, 
though where the floating islands of weed, so common on the 
Kashmir lakes, have also a growth of weed and rush well above 
the water-line there Pochards will sometimes breed in them. 

The nosts are amply lined with down, scanty at first but, by the 
time ineuhation is advanced, sufficient to form a tine bed and walls. 

The down is very dark, a, blaakish -brown with a pale centre 
.looking in bulk much like that of the Mallard, but with shorter, 
finer filaments. 

The whole nest measures about 10 to 14 inches across, while the 
depth is about 4 or 5, with a fairly deep depression for the eggs, 
sometimes of a depth of 3 inches. 

The breeding season lasts from about the 15th May to the 15th 
July, most eggs being laid in tbe first half of June. 

The clutch varies from eight to ten eggs, occasionally only six 
or seven being laid, rarely as many as twelve. 

Of the eggs Hume writes : — " The eggs of this species are at once 
distinguished from those of any other duck laying within our limits 
with which I am acquainted by their well-marked, though delicate, 
mfe-au-lait tint, which, however, has often a faint greenish tinge. 
In shape they are commonly very perfect and regular ovals, moderately 
broad as a rule, but occasionally a good deal elongated and slightly 
compressed towards the large end. The shell is very smooth and 
fine but has very little gloss." 

Except that I have never seen an egg with a greenish tint or one 
compressed at the larger — or the smaller — end, there is little to add 
to the ahove, 

In Hnme's time these ducks' eggs were collected for the market 
in hoat-loads and prohably Hume saw thousands. Nowadays they 
are very rigoronsly protected, none are taken for food and the 
breeding birds have greatly decreased in numbers. 

One hnndred and fifty eggs average 51-7x37-9 mm.: maxima 
62-8x36-0 and 57-0x43-0 mm.; minima 48-3x37-7 and 49-lX 
351 mm. 

Ineuhation, I have been told, takes twenty-four or twenty-rive 
days. 
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Subfamily MERGING. 

(Mebgansebs and Smews.) ' 

Mergus merganser. 

The Goosandeb. 

(2228) Mergus merganser orientalis Gould. 

The Eastern Goosander. 

Mergus merganser orientalis, -Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 472. 

The Eastern Goosander is a bird of the higher Himalayas from 
Afghanistan and Turkestan to Tibet and the hills of Northern China. 

They probably nest in suitable localities at elevations between 
12,000 and 15,000 feet and possibly a great deal higher. They 
frequent the great lakes on the lofty plateaus with mountainous 
cliffs close by, the former supplying them with water to feed in, 
and the latter with nesting -places. 

Osmaston says that in Ladak (Ibis, 1925, p. 719) " these 
birds were observed singly or in pairs in the Tso Moriri and Pangong 
Lakes ; also on the Indus at about 13,000 feet. They were not 
common. They breed in both these localities, but no nests were 
found. A bird with her brood of five ducklings was seen on the 
Indus on the 27th June." 

In Tibet Ludlow says (Ibis, 1928, p. 231) "this bird is fairly 
common on the Nyang Chu and on the Amo Chn throughout the 
year. It breeds in May and June in holes in the river-banks or in 
the adjacent hill-side. I have never taken its eggs, but have often 
seen young birds early in July." 

Mr. Macdonald succeeded in obtaining for me two clutches of 
eggs which he sent me together with the parent birds and nests. 
A note to the following effect accompanied the eggs etc. — "These 
nests were both collected for me by my son John, the eggs being 
laid in nests in crevices in some cliffs which you can hardly believe, 
are nearly three miles away from the Hram Tso Lake, where_the 
birds feed. The face of tbe cliff was steep and crumbling and 
broken, so the nests were very hard to get at, although the cliff was 
by no means perpendicular. The nest consisted of fallen rubbish 
and just a little grass which may have been placed there by the 
birds. In each case they were behind boulders, so that the eggs 
lay in a hollow which was completely filled with down but very 
dirty. These are probably very late clutches, as there are already 
chicks swimming about on the lake,." , 

Other nests from which the young had been hatched were reported. 
These yere in various places, one in a burrow ofrsOmesort on almost 
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level land, another in a hole in a bank and one even under a huge 
boulder lying on tbe flat. Most, however, are said to be made in 
holes and crevices in the cliffs and often at great distances from 
water. 

Tbe above two nests sent me were so exceedingly filthy, especially 
the bed of down on which tbe eggs lay, that I had to wash, clean 
and bake them before I dared to put them away in my cabinet. 

The down is a very pale grey, very like that of the Common 
Goosander but still paler, this being possibly due to the baking and 
washing. The filaments are very small and there is no central dark 
or pale spot. 

As ducklings have been reported as swimming about on various 
lakes the first week in June some birds must lay very early in May, 
but possibly most eggs are laid about the end of that month and others 
up to the 20th June. The two sent me by Macdonald were taken 
pn the 7th and 8th of June, both clutches of seven — oue fresh, the 
other slightly incubated. 

The full complement of eggs is probably six to ten. It is unsafe 
to judge from the number of young seen with their parents, as so 
great a percentage of these come rapidly to grief. A clutch of 
six sent me, and now in the Davidson collection, were said to have 
been incubated, and five newly-hatched young have heen seen with 
their parents as also have ten young. 

The eggs are replicas of those of the Goosander hut darker and 
smaller. In colour they are a pale buff or stone-buff, the texture 
hard, close and fine, the shell stout and sometimes fairly glossy. 

Twenty eggs average 64-6x44-8 mm. : maxima 670x44-2 and 
64-0x46*8 mm. ; minima 62-8x45-8 and 64-0x43-5 mm. 

Jourdain (Witherhy's ' Handhook,' vol. ii, p. 384) gives the 
average of 125 eggs of the Goosander as 68*3X47*1 mm., con- 
siderably larger than those of our Indian birds. The eggs also are 
much darker on an average, though I have seen one clutch quite 
pearly white. 

Witherby {in foe. cit.) gives the period of incuhation for the British 
bird as " about four weeks." 
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Order XV. PYGOPODES. , 

(Grebes and Divers.) 



Family PODICEPIDJE. 

(Grebes.) 

Podioeps oristatus. 

The Geeat Crested Grebe. 

(2290) Podioeps crlstatus eilstatus (Linn.). 

^ The Great Crested Gbebe. 

Podieeps erwtofiw eriata(us,Fauna E. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 477. 

The Great Crested Grebe breeds over the greater part of Europe, 
Northern Africa and Northern and Central Asia to the Himalayas 
and adjacent plains. 

In India it breeds, but apparently only rarely, in Kashmir, but 
in great numbers in some of the lakes of Ladak ajid Tibet. It also 
certainly breeds sporadically in the plains and, perhaps, in some 
places regularly. In Assam in the great swamps North of the 
Brahmapootra two or three pairs of birds may be seen during the 
breeding season in most years, whilst, in others, I have completely 
failed to find one pair. Of course the swamp- and lake-lands are 
very extensive and no one can cover a fraction of them in a fexv days ; ' 
at the same time these birds generally frequent the same breeding- 
ground year after year and, once found, one would expect to find 
them again. Even in Europe, however, the birds forsake their 
breeding haunts suddenly and for no visible cause, and Hhe same 
kind of thing may have happened in Assam. 

It has also been recorded as nesting in Karachi, Oude and in. the 
Doab, but all these latter instances have referred to casual and not 
regular breeding. 

The birds will be found only in large stretches of swamp and lake 
and are not seen in small ponds, tanks etc. except very rarely as 
fleeting visitors. They also require water which has reeds, rushes 
etc. round their borders or which have beds and islands of floating 
weeds and rushes etc. dotted about them. 

Ludlow (Ibis, 1928, p. 231) writes of the breeding near Gyantse : — 
" I found this bird breeding in large numbers onjhe Kala Lake ou 
7.7.25. There were several colonies. 
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" In one place where the stream from the Hram Tso empties into 
the Kala Tso I found a colony of approximately fifty pairs of birds 
nesting at a distance of two hundred yards from the shore, Tibetans 
are not fishermen and no boats were obtainable on any of the lakes, 
so how to reach the nests was a problem. First of all I tried wading 
in the hope that the water would prove as shallow as it is on the 
eastern shore of the Hram Tso. I had not proceeded very far 
before I realized that this was quite out of the question. Obviously 
the only thing to do was to build a raft of some sort. So with the 
enthusiastic assistance of Captain R. L. Vance,I.M.S., I unhinged the 
two entrance doors of the Kala Dak Bungalow, lashed them together 
and fixed two galvanized iron hath-tuhs on either side to act aa 
floats. But, having launched this weird craft, we found, to our dismay, 
that it drew too much water and suhmerged the tubs. So we had 
to try some other device. We then borrowed half a dozen poles 
. from the neighbouring village, fastened two outriggers to take 
the place of the bath-tubs and, after a trip in shallow water, decided 
we possessed a craft of reasonable stability. With an empty box 
for a seat, a rafter from an adjoining ham for a punt-pole, a shovel 
for a paddle in case of deep water, plus my gun, oamera and a few 
egg-tins, I then set out on my voyage. 

" Progress was slow, and the course somewhat winding owing 
to the tangled masses of water-weed, but eventually the breeding- 
ground was reached. Having shot a bird for identification purposes, 
I proceeded to inspect the nests. They were floating masses of 
water-weed, 18-24 inches in diameter, and .almost every nest con- 
tained eggs. I never found more than four eggs in a clutch and in 
most cases the eggs had been covered with weeds hefore the birds 
left them. The eggs when fresh are a chalky greenish- white, but 
they soon become stained a deep chocolate by the combined action of 
weeds, water and sun. In some nests I found white and stained 
eggs lying side by side, which looks as if birds occasionally make 
mistakes and lay in each others nests. While surveying these 
birds through binoculars from tbe shore I noticed that the male 
frequently sat on the nest alongside the brooding female. 

" In July 1926 I again visited the Kala Lake. Tbe Grebes were 
not breeding in the same place hut, through my glasses, I could 
see colonies of them far out in the centre of the lake. There are 
no rushes on the Kala Lake, so the birds must always construct 
their nests wherever there are tangled masses of water-weed. If 
they did not do so their nests would be hlown ashore hy the 
fierce winds which periodically sweep over this lake even in 
summer." 

The elevations of these lakes, Hramtso and Kala Tso, are between 
13,000 and 14,000 feet. 

They breed, but perhaps not regularly, in the Khusdil Lake, near 
Quetta, at about 5,000 feet. In 1913 Meinortzhagen says (Ibis, 
1920, p. 194) that three rests with eggs were found by Mrs. Aitken 
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on the 12th August ; in 1914 there was only one pair present, 
perhaps not breeding. j 

The breeding season is a late one. Theobald says that in Kashmir 
they lay in the second week in SJay, possibly thinking that the 
season was the same in Europe, though he actually records taking 
a nest with five eggs in that month. Elsewhere in India they hreed 
from June to August. 

Three or four eggs form the normal complement ; live may be 
occasionally met with, though from six to nine have been recorded. 

Superficially the eggs are a chalky white but, under the top layer 
of calcium, the shell is a very pale sea-green, much paler than the sub- 
calcium shell of the Cormorants and Shags. The superior calcium 
deposit is also much more strongly laid on and does not come away 
in flakes and fragments as it does in the eggs of those birds. 

The shell itself is stout hut the grain not very close or fine. 
In shape the eggs are long ovals, often pointed, at both ends, some- 
times considerably so. 

Jourdain (Wifcherby's 'Handbook,' vol. ii, p. 495) gives the 
average of one hundred British-taken eggs as 54-8x36*7 mm.: 
maxima 62-7x37*8 and 46-5x390 mm. ; minima 46-5x39-0 and 
55-3x340mm. Witherby, in the same volume, says that incuba- 
tion takes about four weeks and that the birds are sometimes 
double- brooded, 

I have myself ascertained that both sexes take part in incubation 
and in building the nest. The eggs are very seldom left uncovered, 
as, if they were, they would be very conspicuous, whereas, covered, 
nests and eggs look like dirty lumps of floating weed. The speed 
with which the eggs are covered as the bird leaves the nest is really 
astonishing — a flick or two of the head, or a kick back as the bird 
leaves the nest and the eggs, are invisible. 

Both ways of covering the eggs are employed. A bird which we 
could watch as she leisurely prepared to leave the nest covered her 
eggs by moving the weeds with her bill, hut another whom we saw 
always jumped off her nest, seeming to kick back as she dived, and 
thus covering them quite as effectively. " - 

Podloeps nigrlcollis. 

The Black-necked Grebe. 

(2291) Podiceps nigricollls nlgrioolJIs Brehm. 

The Black-necked Grebe. 

Podiceps nigricollis nigricolUs, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 480. 

This Grebe breeds over the greater part of Europe and throughout 
Temperate and Central Asia to China and Japan. _ 

In India it has only, so far, been recorded, by Hemertzhagen as 
breeding near Quetta. He writes (Ibis, 1920, p. 194) of this bird \— 
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" There were none at Khushdil in 1913. In 1914 five pairs arrived 
during the first week of May, and on visiting the lake again on 
20. vi. I found them there in hundreds, and located over seventy 
nests with eggs, all confined to about an acre of water two feet deep. 
The nesta were entirely made of weed-stalks and measured from 
15 to 18 iuches across at the top. They mostly contained three 
eggs ; two contained five eggs. In only a few cases were they con- 
cealed by weeds. 

" Unfortunately, owing to a heavy rainfall about 27. vi., the water 
rose two feet, flooding all the nests, which were firmly attached to 
the bottom. On revisiting the lake on 11. vii, all the birds had left. 

" This case of the Eared Grebe breeding in northern Baluchistan 
is interesting, as showing that the species migrates in flocks, tbat 
it breeds in colonies, and that it firmly attaches its nest to the weeds 
at the bottom, for the structures, still with the eggs, could be seen 
two feet under water on 11. vii," 

The above is the total volume of our knowledge of its breeding in 
India. Outside our limits we know that it breeds in colonies just 
as it does in the Khushdil Lake, and it makes nests similar to those 
described but attached to surrounding vegetation and not to weeds 
at the bottom of the lake. 

The normal clutch of eggs is three or four, rarely five, and they 
only differ from those of the Greeted Grebe in being smaller. 

One hundred European eggs measure, according to Jourdain, 
on an average, 43*9 X 32-0 mm.: maxima 48-5x32-0 and 40-0x 
340 mm. ; minima 39'Ox 27*1 mm. 



Podioeps TUflcoWs (Vroeg). 
The Little Grebe. 

(2292) Podiceps ruflcollis capensls Salvadori. 

The Indian Little Grebe. 

Podicept ruficollia eapenais, Fauna B. I., Birds, 2nd ed. vol. vi, p. 481. 

The little Grebe is found over the whole of the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon wherever there is sufficient water for its not very exacting 
needs. 

East it extends to Yunnan and Siam, while it also occurs over the 
greater part of Africa and South-West Asia to India. 

This little bird is easily satisfied in its breeding requirements. 
They may nest most commonly and in the greatest numbers on the 
wide extents of marsh, lake and swamp which are to be found 
from Sind on the West to the Sundorbands and Burma on the East, 
but its nest may also be found on tiny village ponds, where it shares 
a few square yards of not over-clean water with the village 
washerman, or it may even be found making its home in the broad 
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ditches which border so many of our roads in Eastern Bengal. 
It does not, however, resort to great bare lakes or reservoirs where 
there are no weeds, no fringe of reeds and no coverj for them to 
attach their nests to. I have never found them nesting on rivers 
as their European cousin does, or (jyen in the backwh-ters running 
off the rivers themselves. ** 

Occasionally they build in colonies, usually rather scattered f 
but sometimes nesting quite close together. In Lakhimpur, 
Cachar and Sylhet many of the big bheels had their colonies, num- 
bering half a dozen to a dozen pairs, breeding within a range of 
100 yards or so. More often, however, each pair breeds by itself 
and has its own domain, which it jealously guards from other hirds 
of its own species. When breeding all together they seem to have 
no special territory and to live, fish and feed quite happily all 
together. So, too, if two pairs breed in close proximity to one 
another there appears to be no quarrelling over boundary rights etc. 

The nest is always, I think, attached to growing weeds or 
rushes of some kind. It may be built well inside a reed-bed, 
in among the reeds, resting on the water but always fastened to 
one or more of the stems of the weeds even when these are so close 
together that there is no fear of drifting. More often they are placed 
at the edge of the reeds where they are thin and scattered, while 
at other times they are some yards from the actual beds, anchored 
to a few scant spikes of reeds which sway backwards and forwards 
on the surface together with the nest. 

Nests may also he found attached to floating weed-beds but this 
is unusual, though I have seen them sometimes in among Lotus- 
flowers, fastened by weeds to their stems. Always, so far as I 
have observed, the nests are so fastened that as the water rises, 
or falls the nests rise and fall with it. 

Meinertzhagen refers to this (inloc. eit.) : — l< Resident at Khushdil 
and breeding freely. Over one hundred and fifty bred there in 
1913, and in 1914 I found over a hundred nests on 20. vi., mostly 
containing three eggs ; several had four, one seven, and one six. 
In nearly every ease the, eggs were concealed by weeds,. The nests 
were made of weed-foliage and not stalks, and never measured 
over 12 inches across the top. 

" When the previous species (Black -throated Grebe) was flooded 
out, this Grebe scored by having its nest floating, and on ll.vii. all 
eggs were hatched except in two cases." 

The ahove is the largest colony I have heard of but Betham 
found colonies of some size near Baroda. 

Curious nests are sometimes to be met with, Hume found 
some " fixed to the branches of a water-overhanging tree a couple 
of feet above the water." Bingham ohtained others near Reya- 
ka-tal " on tussocks of grass more than half immersed in water. 
There was no construction in the nest ; the^ -were merely little 
heaps of decayed rushes and grass." 
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Moat nests are just little floating pads of water- weeds, of which 
the long foliage and not the stalks are always used. Some have 
a few rush-leaves or stalks added and some have a good many. 
I have seen some of these floating pads not more than 6 inches 
across and few as much as 12 inches. The depression for the eggs 
is generally shallow, an inch or less in depth. This is generally 
damp, often quite wet and sometimes with a considerable amount 
of water, 

Williams has an interesting note on their nesting on the Khushdil 
Lake, already mentioned by Meinertzhagen {Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. vol. xxxiii, p. G13, 1929) : — " The nests are close together 
and are floating masses of weeds, rising slightly out of the water. 
The egg-cavity is a shallow depression, generally half full of water, 
which is of the same temperature as the egg. The temperature 
of the water in the lake is much lower ; whether this warmth is 
derived by the chemical action of the partially decayed leaves is 
not known." 

This chemical action, which certainly does generate heat, may be 
the reason why these birds leave their nests and eggs for so 
long, Hume says : — " I doubt whether the birds sit much during 
the day, as I have watched a pair that had a nest, containing 
five much- incubated eggs, nearly a whole day, and found that they 
never left the comparatively open water, in which they were feediug, 
for the dense rush in which we found the nest next morning, for more 
than five minutes at a time." 

The breeding season of the Little Grebe is governed by the rainfall 
and the filling up of the lakes, ponds and swamps in which it breeds. 
Over most of its Northern range the majority of eggs are laid some 
time hetween the end of June and Septemher and, I think, many birds 
have two hroods. In Ceylon they are said to lay in January and 
December and again in June, In Southern India it breeds prin- 
cipally in May and June but Williams found it breeding in April 
at Bangalore. In Deesa Butler took numerous nests in August, 
September and October. Theobald says that in Kashmir it breeds 
in May, but eggs have been taken in every month up to October. 
In the Bombay Presidency Davidson and Wenden obtained eggs from 
June to September, In the NilgirLs Davison records their breeding 
in May and early June while, in Burma, Oates, Harington, Livesey 
and many others obtained eggs everywhere throughout the rainy 
season. 

The number of eggs in a full clutch is generally four or five ; both 
three and six are often incubated and Betham took eight in a nest 
in Baroda. 

The eggs are typical of those of the family, the curious shape, 
with both ends pointed, being even more common in the eggs of 
this species than in those of the others. 

Two hundred eggs average 35*4x25-2 mm. : maxima 400x240 
and 35-5 X 26-5 mm. ; minima 29-1 X 23-4 and 35* 1 X 231 mm. 
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Both sexes share in incubation and in making the nest, much of 
the material for which is collected by diving. 

Witherby gives the period of incubation, according to various 
authorities, as varying from eighteen to twenty-four Idays but, in 
India, I think the first is correct. A swamp visited on; the 3rd July 
in Lakhimpur had many nests with Vne or two eggs only but, when 
re-visited on the 26th, all had hatched out, including some which 
had five young ones, which would give a maximum of eighteen days. 
Other nests which had no eggs when first seen had clutches almost 
ready to hatch. 

The Little Grebe is not so invariably careful to cover its eggs as 
are its bigger relations and I have often come on eggs without the 
usual weed- protection over them. Williams said that he iound 
the same on Khushdil Lake and put it down to the fact that the 
absence of Grows made the concealment of the eggg unnecessary. * 
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Acoipiter gularis, 115, 
— ■ gularis niso-ides, 115. 

— niaua, 110. 

— niaua melanoschistus, 110. 

— virgatua, 112. 

— virgatua afiinis, 113. 

— virgatus beara, 112. 
Acoipitrea, 1. 
Adjutant, 445. 

— , Smaller, 448. 
,<Egypiidte, 3. 
jEgypius monachua, 3. 
«nea (Muscadivora), 140. 

— senea (Museadivora), 140. 

— insularis (Museadivora), 143. 

— pusilla (Museadivora), 142. 

— sylvatica (Museadivora}, 141. 
akool akool (Amauromis), 305, 
alba (Egretta), 459. 

— modesta (Egretta), 450. 
albicollis (Rynchops), 384. 
albifrons (Sterna), 377. 

— ■ prsetermisaa (Sterna), 379. 

— pusilla (Sterna), 378. 

— sinensis (Sterna), 377. 
albogulare (Nettion), 511. 
alchata (Pteroclea), 183. 

— caudacutus (Pfcerocles), 183. 
Alectoris grsea, 253. 

— graea chukar, 253. 

— grseca koriakovi, 255. 

— graeea palleseens, 255. 
Alectoropodes, 190. 
alexandrinus (Leueopoliiis), 387. 

— alexandrinus (Leucopolius), 387. 

— seebohmi (Leucopolius), 389. 
Almora Koklas Pheasant, 205. 
Alsocomus punieeus, 157. 
Altai Bearded Vulture, 23. 
Amauromis akool, 305. 

— akool akool, 305. 
-— bicolor, 307. 

-— fusous, 299. 

— fusous bakeri, 300. 

— fusoua fuscua, 299. 



Amaurornis fuscus zeylonicua, 300. 

— phoenicurus, 302, 

— phcenieurus chuiensis, 303. 

— phoenicurus insularts, 304. 

— phoenicurus phoenicurus, 302. 
Ammoperdix griseogularis, 256. 

— griseogularis griseogularis, 256. 
amurensis (Erythropus), 40. 
Anas platyrhyncha, 506, 

— platyrhyncha platyrhyncha, 506. 

— poeeilorhynchn, 508, 

— pcecilorhyncha haringtoni, 510. 

— pcecilorhyncha pcecilorhyncha, 
508. 

Anastomus oscitans, 452, 

Anatidas, 488. 

Anatinse, 499. 

Andaman Banded Kail, 293. 

— Blue-breasted Banded Rail, 293. 

— Cuckoo-Dove, 174. 

— Hawk-Eagle, 05. 

— Little Green Heron, 475. 

— Teal, 511. 

— White-breasted Water-Hen, 304. 
andamaneusis (Hisaetua), 05. 
angustirostris (Marniaronetta), 512. 
Anhinga melanogaster, 431. 
Anhinginse, 431. 

Anaer indioua, 496. 
Anseres, 488. 
Anserina;, 496. 
Antigone antigone, 328. 

— antigone antigone, 328. 

— antigone aharpei, 330. 
antigone (Antigone), 328. 
— ■ antigone (Antigone), 328. 

— sharpei (Antigone), 330. 
apicaudua (Sphenoeercus), 135. 

— apicaudua (Sphenoeercus), 135. 
aquatic us (Rallus), 289. 

— korejewi (Rallus), 289. 
Aquila chrysaetos, 45. 

— ehryaaetos daphanea, 45, 

— chrysaetus hodgsoni, 45. 

— clanga, 51. 
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Aquila heliaea, 47. 

— heliaca heliaca, 47. 
■ — nipalensis, 48. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 48. 

— poniarina, 52. 

— pomarina hastata, 52. 

— rapax, 49. 

Arabian Close-barred Sand -Grouse, 

180. 
Arakan Kalij Pheasant, 214. 

— Rufous-throated Hill-Partridge, 
249. 

Aravali Red Spur- Fowl, 228. 
Arborophila atrogularis, 250. 
■ — brunneopeefca, 252. 

— brunneopecta brunneopecta, 252. 

— mandellii, 251. 

— rufogularis, 248. 

■ — rufogularis intermedia, 249, 

— rufogularis rufogularis, 248. 

— torqueola, 245. 

— torqueola batemani, 247. 
■ — torqueola millardi, 246. 

— torqueola torqueola, 245. 
Ardea cinerea, 457. 

— cinerea rectzrostris, 457. 

— imperialis, 458. 

— purpurea, 455. 

— purpurea mamllensis, 455. 
Ardeee, 455, 

Ardeidae, 455. 
Ardeola bacchus, 472. 

— grayii, 470. 
ardeola (Dromas), 353. 
argus (Argusianus), 193. 
Argus Pheasant, 163. 
ArguaianiniE, 193. 
Argusianus argus. 193. 
Asarcomis soutulatus, 490. 
aaha (Demiegretta), 467. 
Ashy-headed Green Pigeon, 128. 
Ashy Wood -Pigeon, 156. 
asiatica (Perdieula), 240. 

— argoondah (Perdieula), 241. 

— asiatica (Perdieula), 240. 
asiatieus (Xenorhynchus), 443. 

— asiatieus (Xenorhynchus), 443. 
Assam Bamboo -Partridge, 232. 

— Black Partridge, 260. 

— Common Hill-Partridge, 245. 
Astur badius, 102. 

— badius badius, 102. 

— hadius bntleri, 107. 

— badius cenchroidee, 105, 
■ — badius dussumieri, 103. 

— badius poliopsis, 106. 

— gentilis, 101. 

— gentilis sehvedowi, 101. 

— trivirgatus, 107. 



Astur trivirgatus indicus, 100. 

— trivirgatus trivirgatus, 107, 
atra(Fulica), 314. 

— atra (Fulica), 314, 
atrogularis (Arborophila), 250, 

* aurantia (Sterna), 370. 
(.Australian Stone -Plover, 344. 

bacchus (Ardeola), 472. 
badia cuprea (Dueula), 139. 

— (Dueula), 137. 

— badia (Dueula), 137. 

— griseicapiiia (Dueula), 138. 
badius (Astur), 102, 

— badius (Astur), 102. 

— butleri (Astur), 107. 

— cenchroides (Astur), 105. 

— dussumieri (Astur), 103. 

— insignis (Dueula), 137. 

— poliopsis (Astur), 106, 
Baillon's Crake, Eastern, 293. 
Bamboo- Partridge, 231. 

— , Assam, 232. 
— , Yunnan, 231, 
Bambusieola fytchii, 231, 

— fytchii fytchii, 231. 

— fytchii hopkinsoni, 232. 
Banded Crake, 295. 

— Crake, Indian, 295. 

— Crake, Malayan, 297. 

— Rail, Andaman, 298. 

— Rail, Andaman Blue-breasted, 
293. 

— Rail, Blue- breasted, 291. 

— Rail, Indian Blue- breasted, 201. 
bankiva (Gallus), 197. 

— murghi, Gallus, 197. 

— rob insoni (Gallus), 100. 
barbatus (Gypaetus), 20. 

— altaicus (Gypaetus), 23. 

— hemachalanus (Gypaetus), 20. 
Bar-hended Goose, 496. 
Barred Ground-Dove, 176. 

— Gronnd-Dove, Javan, 176. 
Barred-baek Pheasant, 202. 

— Pheasant, Manipur, 202. 
Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove, 173. . 

— Cuckoo-Dove, Indian, 173. 
Baza, Black-crested, 120. 

— , Brown, 122. 

— , Burmese Black -crested, 121. 

— , Ceylon Brown, 123. 

— , Indian Black -crested, 120. 

— , Northern Brown, 122, 

Baza jerdoni, 122, 

— jerdoni ceylonensis, 123, 
■ — jerdoni jerdoni, 122. / 

— leuphotes, 120. 

— ieuphotss.bnrmana, 121. 
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Baia leuphotes leuphotes, 120. 
Bearded Vulture, Altai, 23. 

— Vulture, Himalayan, 20, 
Bengal Florican, 337. 

— Green Pigeon, 124. 
bengalensis (Houbaropsis), 337. 

— (Pseudogyps) , 15. 

— (Thalasseus), 369. 

— bengalensia (Houbaropsis), 337. 

— bengalensis (Thalaaseus) , 369. 
benghalensis (Rostratula), 323. 

— benghalensis (Rostratula), 323. 
bergii (Thalasseus), 366. 

— bakeri (Thalasseua), 366. 

— cristuta (Thalasaous), 368. 

— edwardsi (Th&lasseus), 368. 
Besra Sparrow-Hawk, 112. 

■ — Sparrow-Hawk, NoThern, 113. 

— Sparrow-Hawk, Southern, 112. 
Bhutan Peacock -Pheasant, 195. 
-bicalearata (Galloperdix), 230. 

bicalearatum (Polyplectron), 194. 

— bakeri (Polyplectron), 195. 

— bicalearatum (Polyplectron), 
194. 

bieincta (Dendrophassa), 130. 

— bieincta (Dendrophassa), 130. 

— leggei (Dendrophassa) ,131. 

— prsetermissa (Dendrophassa), 
132. 

bicolor (Amauromis), 307, 

— (Myriaticivora) , 143. 

— bicolor (Myristicivora), 143. 
bitorquatus (Ehuioptilus), 347. 
Bittern, Black, 484. 

— , Chestnut, 483. 
— , Little, 479. 
—.Malay, 477. 
— , Yellow, 481. 
Black Bittern, 484. 

— Eagle, 59. 

— Eagle, Indian, 59, 

— Ibis, Indian, 438, 

— Ibis, Tenasserim, 439. 

— Kite, 89. 

— Partridge, 257, 

— Partridge, Assam, 260. 

— Partridge, Indian, 257. 

— Partridge, Sind, 259. 

— Vulture, 5. 

Black-backed Kalij Pheasant, 210, 
Black-bellied Sand-Grouse, 177. 

— Tern, 372. 

Black-breasted Fire -back Pheasant, 
208. 

— Kalij Pheasant, 212. 

— Quail, 238. 

Black -crested Baza, 120. 

— Baza, Burmese, 121. 



Bl&ck-erosted Baza, Indian, 120. 
Blflck-earecl Indian Kite, 92. 
Block-legged Falconet, 36. 
Blnck-naped Tern, 383. 
Biftck-neeked Crane , 326. 

— Grebe, 520. 
.— Stork, 443. 

— Stork, Indian, 443, 
Black-shafted Ternlet, 381. 
Black- winged Kite, 93, 

— Kite, Indian, 93. 
Blood-Pheasant, 225. 
Blue Rock-Pigeon, 148, 

— Rock-Pigeon, Indian, 149. 
— — Rock-Pigeon, L&dak, 148- 
Blue-hreaated Banded Rail, 291. 

— Banded Rail, Andaman, 293. 

— Banded Rail, Indian, 291. 

— Quail, 234. 

— Quail, Chinese, 234. 
blythi (Tragopan), 224. 

— blythi (Tragopan), 224. 
Bonelli's Hawk-Eagle, 54. 
Booted Eagle, 56. 
Brahminy Duck, 503, 

— Kite, 86. 

— Kite, Indian, 80. 

— Kite, Malay, 68. 
Bronze- winged Jacana, 319. 
Brown Baza, 122. 

— Baza, Ceylon, 123. 

— Baza, Northern, 122. 

— Crake, 305. 

— ■ Crake, Deccan, 305. 

— Dove, Little, 165. 

— Dove, Persian Little, 167. 
Brown-backed Imperial Pigeon, 

Southern, 139. 
Brown-breasted Hill -Partridge, 252. 

— Hill-Partridge, Tenasserim, 252. 
Brown-headed Gutl, 355, 
brunneopecta (Arborophila), 252, 

— brunneopecta (Arborophila), 252, 
hrunnicephalus (Larus), 355. 
Buhuleus ibis, 464, 

— ibis coromandus, 464. 
Burhinidse, 340. 
Burhinus redicnemus, 340. 

— cedicnemus astutus, 342, 

— aedienemus indlcus, 340. 
Burmese Black -created Baza, 121. 

— Bustard-Quail, 2S2. 

— Buttou-Quail, 288. 

— Created Serpent-Eagle, 73, 

— FrancMin, 264. 

— Green Pigeon, 120. 

— GrevDuck, 510. 

— Hobby, 32. 

— Jungle-fowl, 199. 
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Burmese Kestrel, 43. 

— Little Cuckoo-Dove, 175. 

— Peacock-Pheasant, 194. 

— Peafowl, 192. 

— Red Turtle-Dove, 111. 

— Red-logged Falconet, 37. 

— Red- wattled Lapwing, 400. 

— Ring-Dove, 160. 

— Saras Crane, 330. 

— Shikra, 106. 

— Silver Pheasant, 216. 

— Spotted Dove, 163. 
Bush-Quail, 240. 

— , Jungle, 240. 

— ., Manipur, 244. 

— , Northern Painted, 243. 

— , Painted, 242. 

— , Rock, 241. 

— , Southern Painted, 242. 

Bustard, Great Indian, 331. 

Bustard -Quail, Burmese, 282. 

— -, Calcutta, 285. 

— , Ceylon, 281. 

— , Chinese, 285. 

— , Common Indian, 234. 

— , Javan, 281. 

— , Pegu, 280. 

— , Tenasserim, 280. 

Butastur liviventer, 77. 

— teesa, 75. 

Buteo hemilaarus, 08. 

— rufinus, 97, 

— rufinus rufinus, 97. 

— vulpinus, 100. 
Butorides striatus, 473. 

— striatum javanicus, 473. 

— striatus spodiogaster, 473 , 
Button- Quail, Burmese, 283. . 
— , European, 286. 

— , Indian Linger, 287. 

— , Indian Little, 286. 

— , Larger, 287. 

Buiiard, Long-legged, 07. 

— , Upland, 88. 

Buzzard-Eagle, Rufous- winged, 77. 

— , White-eyed, 76. 



Calcutta Bnstard-Quail, 285. 
Caloenadinse, 144. 
Calcenas nicobarica, 144. 
- — ■ nicobarica nicobarica, 144. 
Caloperdix oculea, 252. 

— oculea oculea, 252. 
calvns (Sarcogyps), 5. 
canningi (Rallifia), 298. 
Capella gallinago, 419. 

— gallinago raddu, 419. 



Capella nemoricola, 416. 

— solitaria, 417. 

— stenura, 421. , 
Car Nicobar Shikra, 107. 
carbo (Phalaerocorax), 425. 

i — sinensis (Phalaerocorax), 425. 
baryophyllaeea (Rhodonessa), 491. 
Casarca ferruginea, 503. 
caspia (Hydroprogne), 363. 

— caspia (Hydroprogne), 363. 
Caspian Tern, 363. 

Catreus walliehii, 203. 
Cattle-Egret, 464. 
— -, Indian, 464. 
Central Asian Hobby, 30, 

— Tibetan Snow-Cock, 274. 
Cerehneis tinnunculus, 41. 

— tinnunculus interstinctus, 41, 

— tinnunculus japonensis, 43. 

— tinnunculus japonicus, 43. 

— tinnunculus manchuricna, 43. 

— tinnunculus objurgatus, 44. 

— tinnunculus saturatus, 43. 
Ceylon Brown Baza, 123. 

— Bustard-Quail, 281. 

— Crested Hawk-Eagle, 64. 

— Crested Serpent -Eagle, 74. 

— Emerald Dove, 148. 

— Feather-toed Hawk-Eagle, 68. 

— Green Imperial Pigeon, 142. 

— Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle, 84. 

— Jungle-fowl, 200. 

— Large Crested Tern, 368. 

— Orange-breasted Green Pigeon, 
131. 

— Ruddy Crake, 300, 

— Shikra, 102. 

— Spotted Dove, 165. 

— Spur-Fowl, 230. 

— White -breasted Water-Hen, 302, 

— Wood-Pigeon, 155. 
Chalcophaps indica, 140. 

— indica indica, 140, 
— ■ indica robineoni, 1^8. 
Changeable Hawk-Eagle', 04^. 
Charadriidse, 387. "* - 
Charadrius dubius, 391. 

— dubius curonicus, 391. 
- — dubius jerdoni, 362. 
cheela (H^matornis), 70. 

— albidus (Spilornis), 72. 

— burmanieus (Htematornis), 73. 

— burmanieus (Spilornis), 73. 

— cheela (Hfematomis), 70, 

— cheela (Spilornis), 70, 

— minor (Hfematornis) , 72. 

— spilogaster (HEematomjs), 74. 
Cheer Pheasant, 203. 
Chenonettintef 493 . 
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Chestnut Bittern, 483. 
chinensia (Exealfactoria), 234. 

— (Streptopelia), 162. 

— ceylonensis (Streptopelia), 165. 

— chinensis (Excalfactoria), 234. 

— forresti (Streptopelia), 164. 

— auratensis (Streptopelia), 162. 

— tigrinus (Streptopelia), 163. 
Chinese Blue-breasted Quail, 234. 

— Bustard-Quail, 285. 

— Francolin, 264. 

— Hobby, 31. 

— Large Crested Tern, 368. 

— Oyster-catcher, 390. 

— Pond -Heron, 472. 

— White-breasted Water-Hen, 303. 
chiquera (Falco), 35. 

— chiquera (Falco), 35. 
chirurgus (Hydrophasianus), 322. 

■ ChUdonias hybrida, 359. 

— hybrida indiea, 359. 

— hybrida javaniea, 361 . 

— ieucopareia indiea, 359. 

■ — leucopareia javaniea, 361. 

— leueopareia leggei, 359. 
chloropus (Gallinula), 308. 

— indices (Gallinula), 308. 
Choriotis nigrieeps, 331. 
chrysaetos (Aquila), 45. 

— daphanea (Aquila), 45, 
chrysaetus hodgsoni (Aquila), 45, 
Chukar, 253. 

— > Indian, 253. 
— , Northern, 255. 
— , Persian, 255, 
Ciconise, 442, 
Ciconiidsa, 442, 
einerea (Ardea), 457. 

— rectirostria (Ardea), 457. 

— (Gallierex), 310. 
Cinereous Culture, 3. 
einnamomeus (Ixobryehus), 483. 
Cinnamon-headed Green Pigeon, 

130. 

— Green Pigeon, Sumatran, 130. 
Circaetua gallicus, 69. 

Circus mel&noleucus, 90. 
Cirrepidesmus mongolua, 393. 
- — mongolus atrifrons, 393. 
eirrhatus (NisaStus), 62. 

— andamanensis (Limnagtops), 65. 

— andamanensis (SpizaStus), 65. 

— ceylanensis (Limnnetops), 64. 

— cey]anensis (Nisaetus), 64. 

— ceylanensis (Spizaijtus), 64. 

— eirrhatus (Limnaetops) , 02. 

— eirrhatus (Nisaetus), 62. 

— eirrhatus (Spizaetus), 62, 

— limnaetus, (Limnaetops) , 64. 

VOL. IV. 



eirrhatus limnaetus (Nisaetus), 64. 

— limnaetus (Spizaetus), 64. 
clanga (Aquila), 51. 
Close-barred Sand-Grouse, 180. 

— Sand-Grouse, Arabian, 180. 
crerulescens (Microhierax), 37. 

— burmanicus (Microhierax), 37. 
cceruleus (E Janus), 93. 

— vociferus (Elanus), 93. 
Collared Pratincole, 348. 
Cohimba elphinstonii, 154. 

— leuconota, 152, 

— - Ieneonota leuconota, 152. 

— livia, 148. 

. — livia intermedia, 149. 

— livia negleota, 148. 

— patumbus, 153. 

— palumbus cosiotis, 153. 

— pulehricollis, 156. 
— ■ rupestris, 151. 

— rupestris turkeatanica, 151. 

— torringtonii, 155. 
CoIumbEe, 124, 
Columbian, 124, 
Columbia*, 148. 
Comb -Duck, 488. 
Common Grey Heron, 457, 

— Grey Quail, 236, 

— Hill-Partridge, 245. 

— Hill -Partridge, Assam, 245, 

— Indian Bustard -Quail, 284. 

— Pariah Kite, 89. 

— Peafowl, 190. 

— Sand-Grouse, 185. 

— Sand-Grouse, Indian, 185, 

— Sandpiper, 408, 

— Snipe, 419, 

— Tern, 374. 

— Whistling Teal, 499. 
Coot, 314, 

Cormorant, Indian Large, 425. 
— , Large, 425. 
—.Little, 429, 

coromandelianus (Nettapus), 493. 
coromandelica (Coturnix), 23S. 
coromandelicus (Cursorius), 345- 
corouatus (Ptevocles), 182. 

— atratus (Pteroeles), 182, 
Coronetted Sand-Grouse, 182, 

— Sand-Grouse, Persian, 182, 
Cotton-Teal, 493. 
Coturnh: coromandelica, 238, 

— eotumix, 236. 

— coturnix coturnix, 236, 
coturnix (Coturnix), 236. 

— coturnix (Coturnix), 236. 
Courser, Indian, 345. 

— , Two-barred, 347. 
Crab-Plover, 353. 

2M 
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Crake, Banded, 295. 

— , Brown, 305. 

— , Ceylon Ruddy, 300, 

— , Eastern Baillon's, 293. 

■ — , Indian Banded, 295. 

— , Malayan Banded, 297. 

— ■, Northern Kuddy, 300. 

— , Olive-backed, 307, 

— , Philippine Ruddy, 290. 

— , Buddy, 209. 

Crane, Black-necked, 326. 

— , Burmese Sania, 330. 

— , Indian Sarus, 328. 

— , Saras, 328. 

Crested Goshawk, 107. 

— Goshawk, Northern, 100, 

— Goshawk, Southern, 107. 

— Grebe, Great, 518. 

— Hawk-Eagle, 62/ 

— Hawk- Eagle, Ceylon, G4. 

— Hawk- Eagle, Indian, 62. 

— Honey -Buzzard, Indian, 116. 
• — - Serpent-Eagle, 70. 

— Serpent- Eagle, Burmese, 73, 

— Serpent-Eagle, Ceylon, 74, 

— Serpent-Eagle, Lesser, 72. 

— Serpent- Eagle, Northern Indian, 
70. 

— Tern, Ceylon Large, 308. 

— Tern, Chinese Large, 308. 

— Torn, Indian Lesser, 369. 

— Tern, Large, 366. 

— Tern, Leaser, 369. 

— Tern, Mekrau Large, 366. 

— Wood -Partridge, 233. 
Crimson Horned Pheasant, 221. 
cristatus (Pavo), 190. 

— (Podieeps), 518. 

— cristatus (Podieeps), 513. 
Crocopus phoenicop terns, 124. 

■ — phoenicop terus chlorogaster, 126, 

— phcanicopterus phoenicopterus, 
124. 

— phoenicop terus viridifrons, 126. 
Crossoptilon harmani, 220. 
eruentus (Ithaginis), 225. 
Cryptoplectrou ery throrhynehum , 

242. 

— erythrorhynchum blewitti, 243. 

— erythrorhynehum erythrorhyn- 
chum, 242. 

— manipurensis, 244. 

— manipurensis manipurensis, 244. 
Cuckoo-Dove, Andaman, 174. 

— , Bar-tailed, 173. 
— , Burmese Little, 175, 
— , Indian Bar-tailed, 173. 
— , Little, 175. 
Cursoriinie, 345. - 



Cureorius coromandelicus, 345, 
curvirostra {Treroh)', 134. 

— nipalensis (Treron), 134, 

I 

Darter, Indian, 431. 
<"j davisoni (Pseudibis),>439. 
Ydecaoeto (Streptopelia), 168. 

— decaoeto (Streptopelia), 168. 

— xanthocyela (Streptopelia), 169. 
Decean Brown Crake, 305. 
Demiegretta asha, 467. 

— sacra, 465. 

— sacra sacra, 465. 
Dendrocygna fulva, 502. 

— javaniea, 499. 
Dendrophassa bicincta, 130. 

— bicincta bicincta, 130. 

— bicincta leggei, 131. 

— bicincta prsetermissa, 132. 

— fulvicollis, 130. 

— fulvicollis fulvicollis, 130, 
— - pompadora, 127. 

— pompadora affinis, 129, 

— pompadora phayrei, 123. 

— pompadora pompadora, 127. 

— vgrnans, 133. 

— vernans griseicapilla, 133. 
Dendrotreron hodgsonii, 153. 
Desert-Buzzard, 100. 
Dissoura episcopa, 442, 

— episcopa episcopa, 442, 
d'ougalli (Sterna), 375. 

— korufltes (Sterna), 375. 
Dove, Burmese Spotted, 163. 
— , Ceylon Emerald, 148. 

— , Ceylon Spotted, 165. 

— , Emerald, 146. 

■ — , Indian Emerald, 146. 

— , Indian Little Brown, 165. 

— , Little Brown, 165. 

— , Persian Little Brown, 167, 

— , Spotted, 162. 

— , Yunnan Spotted, 164. 

Dromadidse, 353. 

Dromas ardeola, 353. ~~-^ _ 

dubius (Charadrius), 391. 

— (Leptoptilos), 445. _ — 

— curonicus (Charadrius), 391. 

— jerdoni (Charadrius), 392. 
Duck, Brahminy, 503. 

— , Burmese Grey, 510. 
— -, Grey, 508, 
— , Pink- headed, 491. 
Ducula badia, 137. 

— badia badia, 137. 

— badia cuprea, 139. 

— badia griseicapilla, 138. 

— badia insignia, 137, 
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Duculinse, 137. 
Dupetor flavicollis, 484, 
— flavicoliis flavicoliis, 484. 
duesuruieri (Turnix), 286, 
duvaucelii (Hoplopterus), 393. 



Eagle, Blacfc, 59, 

— , Booted, 56. 

— -, Eastern Steppe, 48. 

— , Goiden, 45. 

— , Greater Spotted, SI. 

— , Himalayan Golden, 45. 

— , Imperial, 47. 

— , Indian Black, 59. 

— , Indian Small Spotted, 52. 

■ — , Indian Tawny, 49. 

— , Short-toed, 69. 

— , Small Spotted, 52. 

— , Steppe, 48. 

— , Tawny, 49. 

Eastern Baillon's Crake, 293. 

— Goosander, 516. 

— Goshawk, 101. 

— Grey Heron, 457. 

— Large Egret, 450. 

- — Purple Heron, 455, 

— Red-legged Falcon, 40. 

— Reef-Heron, 465. 

— Rosy Tern, 375. 

— Sand-Plover, 387. 

— Steppe Eagle, 48, 

— Wood-Pigeon, 153. 
Egret, Eastern Large, 450. 
— , Indian Smaller, 461. 
— , Large, 459. 

— , Little, 462. 
—.Smaller, 461, 
Egret ta alba, 459, 

— alba modesta, 459. 

— garsetta, 462, 

— garzetta garzetta, 462. 

— intermedia, 401. 

— intermedia intermedia, 461. 
Egyptian Gull -billed Tern, 364. 

— Scavenger Vulture, 17. 
Elanus cceruleus, 93. 

— eteiuleus vociferua, 93. 
eiphinatonii (Columba), 154. 
Emerald Dove, 146. 

— Dove, Ceylon, 148. 

— Dove, Indian, 146. 
episcopa (Dissoura), 442. 

— episcopa (Dissoura), 442. 
Erythropus amurensis, 40. 
erythrorhynchum (Cryptoplectron), 

242. 

— blewitti (Cryptoplectron), 243. 



erythrorhyncbum erythrorhynchum 

(Cryptoplectron), 242. 
Esacus reourvirostris, 343. 
Eupodella vereda, 387. 
European Button-Quail, 286. 

— Little Ringed Plover, 391. 

— Osprey, 1. 
euryzonoidea (Rallina), 295. 

— nigrolineata (Rallina), 295. 
Excalfactoria ehinensis, 233. 

— ehinensis chinenais, 234. 
esustus (Pteroeles), 185. 

— erlangeri (Pteroeles), 185. 



faleinellus (Plegadis), 440. 

— faleineUns (Plegadis), 440. 
Falco chiquera, 35, 

— chiquera ehiquera, 35, 

— jugger, 27. 

— peregrinus, 24. 

— peregrinus peregrinator, 24. 

— severus, 32. 

— severus rufipedoides, 34. 

— severus severus, 32, 

— subbuteo, 30. 

— subbuteo eenfcralasiae, 30. 

— subbuteo streiehi, 31. 
Falcon, Eastern Red-legged, 40, 
— , Laggar, 27, 

— , Shahin, 24. 

Falconet, Black -legged, 36. 

— , Burmese Rod-legged, 37. 

— , Feilden's Grey, 39. 

— , Indian Wbite-legged, 38. 

— , Red-legged, 37. 

— , White-legged, 38. 

Faleonidte, 20. 

Faleoninse, 24. 

Fantail Snipe, Indian, 419. 

fasciata (Rallina), 297. 

fasciatus (Hieraetus), 54. 

— fasciatus (HieraStus), 54. 
Feather-toed Hawk-Eagle, 60. 

— Hawk-Eagle, Ceylon, 68, 

— Hawk-Eagle, Nepal, 66. 
Feilden's Grey Falconet, 39. 
fermginea (Casarca), 503. 
Ferruginous Wood- Partridge, 252. 
Finfoot, Masked, 316. 

Fire -back Pheasant, Black-breasted, 

20S. 
Fishing-Eagle, Ceylon Grey-headed, 

84. _ 
— , Himalayan Grey-headed, 85. 
— , Indian Large Grey-headed, &2. 
— , Large Grey-beaded, 82. 
— , Malayan Grey-headed, 84. 
— , Pallas's, 70. 

2m2 
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Fishing-Eagle, White-tailed, 79. 
Flamingo, 436. 
flavicollis (Dupetor), 484, 

— flavicollis (Dupetor), 484. 
Florican, Bengal, 337. 

— , Lesser, 334. 
Francolin, Burmese, 204. 
— , Chinese, 204. 
Franeolinus franeolinus, 257. 

— franeolinus asite, 257. 

— franeolinus henrici, 259. 

— franeolinus melanonotus, 260. 
. — gularis, 265. 

— pietus, 262. 

— pietus pallidus, 203. 

— pietus pietus, 262. 

— pintadeanus, 264. 

— pintadeanua phayrei, 204. 

— pondicerianus, 207. 

— pondicerianus interpositus , 260. 

— pondicerianus meeranensis, 260. 

— pondicerianus pondicerianus, 
207. 

franeolinus (Franeolinus), 257. 

— asise (Franeolinus), 257. 

— henrici (Franeolinus), 259. 

— melanonotus (Franeolinus), 260. 
fringiilarius (Microhierax), 36. 
Fulica atra, 314. 

— atra atra, 3,14. 
Futicarue, 2S9. 

fulva (Dendroeygna), 502. 
fulvicollis (Dendrophassa), 130. 

— fulvicollis (Dendrophassa), 130. 
fulvus(Gyps), 8. 

— fulvescens (Gyps), 8. 
fuscicollis (Phalncroeorax), 428. 
fuscus (Amaurornis), 299. 

— bakeri (Amaurornis), 300. 

— fuscus (Amaurornis), 299. 

— zeylonicus (Amaurornis), 300. 
fytchii (Bambusicola), 231. 

— fytchii (Bambusicola), 231. 

— hopkinsoni (BambusicoiaJ, £32. 



Gallierex cinerea, 310. 
gallieue (Circaetus), 09. 
Galling, 190. 
gallinago (Capella), 419. 

— raddii (Capella), 419. 
Gallinula chloropus, 308. 

— chloropus indicus, 308. 
Gallinule, Indian Purple, 312. 
— , Purple, 312. 
Galloperdix bicalcarata, 230. 

— tunulata, 229. 

— spadicea, 226, 



Galloperdix spadicea caurina, 228. 
■ — spadicea spadicea, 226. 

— spadicea stewarti, 228. 
Gal! us bankiva, 197. 

— bankiva murghi, 197. 

— bankiva robinsoni, 199. 
i, — lafayettii, 200. 

Y — eonneratii, 199. 

garzetta (Egretta), 462. 

— garzetta (Egretta), 462. 
Gelochelidon nilotica, 364. 

— nilotica nilotica, 364. 
genei (Larus), 358. 
Gennreus haroiltonii, 208. 

— horsfieldii, 212. 

— horsfleldli horsfieldii, 212. 

— horsfieldii williamsi, 214. 

— leueoiuelanus, 210. 

— lineatus, 215, 

— lineatus lineatus, 215. 

— lineatus oatesi, 210. 

— lineatus sharpei, 217. 

— melanotus, 210. 
gentilis (Astur), 101. 

— sehvedowi (Astur), 101. 
Geopelia striata, 176. 

— striata striata, 176. 
Glareoia lactea, 351, 

— maldivarum, 349. 

— maldivarum maldivarum, 349. 

— pratineola, 348. 

— pratineola pratineola, 348. 
Glareolid*, 346. 

Glossy Ibis, 440. 
Glottis guttifer, 412. 
Golden Eagle, 45. 

— Eagle, Himalayan, 45, 
Goosander, 6 Id. 

— , Eastern, 516. 
Goose, Bar-headed, 496. 
Gorsakius melanolophus, 477. 

— melanolophus melanolophus, 
477. 

Goshawk, 101. 

—, Crested, 107. 

— , Eastern, 101. 

— , Northern Crested, 100. 

— , Southern Crested, 107. 

greeca (Alectoris), 253. 

— chnkar (Alectoris), 253. 

— koriakovi (Alectoris), 255. 

— pallescens (Alectrois), 255, 
Gralla:,289. 

grayji (Ardeolo), 470. 
Great Crested Grebe, 518. 

— Indian Bustard, 331. 

— Nicobar Megapode, 280. 

— Stone-Flover, 343. * 

— While-bellied Heron, 458- 
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Greater Spotted Eagle, 61, 

Grebe, Black -necked, 520. 

— , Great Crested, 618. 

— , Indian Little, 521. 

— , Little, 521. 

Green Heron, Andaman Little, 476. 

— Heron, Indian Little, 413. 

— Heron, Little, 473. 

— Imperial Pigeon, 1*0. 

— Imperial Pigeon, Ceylon, 142. 

— Imperial Pigeon, Indian, 141. 

— Imperial Pigeon, Malayan, 140. 

— Imperial Pigeon, Nicobar, 143. 

— Pigeon, 124. 

— Pigeon, Ashy -headed, 128. 

— Pigeon, Bengal, 124. 

— Pigeon, Burmese, 126. 

— Pigeon, Ceylon Orange- breasted, 
131. 

■— Pigeon, Cinnamon-headed, 130. 

— Pigeon, Grey-fronted, 129. 

— Pigeon, Himalayan Pin-tailed, 
135. 

— Pigeon, Himalayan Wedge- 
tailed, 136. 

— Pigeon, Indian Orange-breasted, 
130. 

— Pigeon, Malayan Pink-neeked, 
133. 

— Pigeon, Northern Thick -billed, 
134. 

— Pigeon, Orange-breasted, 130. 

— Pigeon, Pink-ueeked, 133. 

— Pigeon, Pin-tailed, 135. 

— Pigeon, Pompadour, 127. 

— Pigeon, Siam Orange- breasted, 
132. 

— Pigeon, Southern, 126. 

— Pigeon, . Sumatran Cinnamon- 
headed, 130. 

— Pigeon, Thick-billed, 134. 

— Pigeon, Wedge-tailed, 139. 
Grey Duck, 608. 

— Dock, Burmese, 510. 

— Falconet, Feilden's, 39. 

— Heron, Common, 457. 

— Heron, Eastern, 467. 

— Jungle-fowl, 199. 

— Partridge, 267, 

— Partridge, Mecran, 209. 

— Partridge, Northern, 299. 

— Partridge, Southern, 267. 

— Quail, 236. 

— Quail, Common, 230. 
Grey-bellied Tragopan, 224. 

— Tragopan, Naga Hills, 224. 
Grey.fronted Green Pigeon, 129. 
Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle, Ceylon, 

84. 



Grey-headed Fiehing-Ee^le, Hima- 
layan, 85. 

— Fishing-Eagle, Large, 82. 

— Fishing -Eagle, Malayan, 84. 

— Imperial Pigeon, 138. 
Griffon Vulture, 8. 

— Vulture, Himalayan, fl. 

— Vulture, Indian, 8. 
griseogularis {Ammopeidix), 250. 

— griseogularis (Ammoperdis),25fl. 
Ground-Dove, Barred, 176. 

— , Javan Barred, 176. 
Grues, 326. 
Gruidas. 326. 
Grus nigrieollis, 326, 
gularis (Accipiter), 115. 

— (Prancolinus), 265. 

— nisoides (Aceipiter), 115. 
Gull, Brown-headed, 355. 
— , Slender-billed, 358. 

— , Sooty, 357. 
Gull-billed Tem, 364. 

— Tern, Egyptian, 364. 
guttifer (Glottis), 412. 
Gypaetinae, 20. 
Gypaetus barbatus, 20. 

— barbatus altaieus, 23. 

— barbatus hemachalanus, 20. 
Gyps fulvue, 8. 

— fulvus fulvescens, 8. 

— himalayensis, 9. 

— indicus, 11. 

— indicus indicus, 11. 

— indieus jonesi, 14. 

— indicus nudieeps, 13. 



Hackled Pigeon, Nicobar, 144. 
Haamatopus ostralegus, 390. 

— ostralegus osculans, 300. 
Htematornis cheela, 70. 

— - cheela burmanicus, 73. 

— cheela cheela, 70. 

— cheela minor, 72. 

— cheela apilogaster, 74. 
Haliaetus leueogaster, 78. 

— leucorypb. us, 79. 
halia&tus haliaetus (Pandion), 1. 

— (Pandion), I. 
Haliastur indus, 86. 

— indus indus, 86. 

— indus interrnedius, 38, 
hamiltonii (Gennseus), 208. 
harmani (Crossoptilon), 220. 
Harrier, Pied, 99. 
Hawk-Eagle, Andaman, 65, 
— , Bonelli's, 54. 

— , Ceylon Crested, 64. 

— , Ceylon Feather-toed, 68. 
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Hawk-Eagle, Changeable, C4. 

— , Crested, 62. 

— , Feather-toed, 66. 

— , Himalayan Rufous -beliied, 67. 

— , Indian Crested, 02. 

— , Nepal Feather-toed, 66. 

— , Rufous- be! lied, 57. 

— , Slender, 54. 

heliaea (Aquila), 47. 

— heliaea (Aquila), 47. 
Heliopais personata, 316. 
Heliomithida, 316." 
hemilasius (Buteo), 98. 
Hemipodii, 281. 
hempriehii (Larus), 357, 
Herodiones, 433. 

Heron, Andaman Little Green, 475. 

— , Common Grey, 457. 

— , Eastern Grey, 457. 

— , Eastern Purple, 455. 

— , Great White- bellied, 458. 

— , Indian Little Green, 473. 

— , Little Green, 473. 

— , Purple, 455. 

Hleraetus fasciatus, 54. 

— fasciatus fasciatus, 54. 
— . pennatus, 56. 
Hill-Partridge, Arakan Rufous- 

throated, 340. 
— , Assam Common,' 245. 
— , Brown -breasted, 252. 
— , CommoBj 245. 
— , Kachin, 247. 
— , Red-breasted, 251. 
— , Rufous-throated, 248. 
— , Sikkim Rufous -throated, 248. 
— , Simla, 246, 
— , Tenasserim Brown-breasted, 

252. ■■> 

— , White-cheeked, 250. 
Hill-Pigeon, 151. 
— , Turkestan, 151. 
Himalayan Bearded Vulture, 20. 

— Golden Eagle, 45. 

— Grey-headed Fishing- Eagle, 85. 

— Griffon Vulture, 9. 

— Kestrel, 41. 

— Long-billed Vulture, 14. 

— Pin-tailed Green Pigeon', 135. 

— Rufous-bellied Hawk-Eagle, 57. 

— Snow-Cock, 271. 

— Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 136. 
himalayensis (Gyps), 9. 

— (Tetraogallus), 271. 

— himalayensis (Tetraogallus), 
271. 

Himantopus himantopus, 403i» 
-— himantopus himantopus, 403, 
himantopus (Himantopus), 403. 



himantopus himantopus (Himan- 
topus), 403. 
hirundo (Sterna), 374. 

— tibetana (StemA), 374. 
Hobby, 30. j 

- — , Burmese, 32, 
( i — , Central Asian, 30. 
> — , Chinese, 31. 
- — , Indian, 34. 
hodgsoniae (Perdix), 270. 

— hodgsonise (Perdix), 270. 
hodgsonii (Dendrotreron) , ISS. 
Honey -Buzzard, Indian Crested, 

116. 
— , Javan, 116. 
Hoplopterus duvaucelii, 305. 
Horned Pheasant, Crimson, 221. 

— Pheasant, Mishmi, 220. 

— Pheasant, Western, 222. 
horsfieldii (Genuseus), 212, 

— horsfieldii {Gennsus), 212. 

— witliamsi (Gennseua), 214. 
Houbaropsis beogalensis, 337. 

— hengalensis beugalensia, 337. 
humiffi (Syrmaticus), 202. 

— humis (Syrmaticus), 202. 
humilis humilis (Ichthyophaga), 84, 

— plumbeus (Ichthyophaga), 85. 
hybrids (Chiidonias), 359. 

— indica (Chiidonias), 359. 

— javanioa -(Chiidonias), 361. 
Hydrophasianus chirurgus, 322. 
Hydroprogne caspia, 363. 

— caspia caspia, 363. 
hypoleueos (Tringa), 408. 
Hypotffinidia striata, 201. 

— striata gularis, 201. 

— striata obscuriora, 293. 



Ibidorhyncha struthersii, 406. 
ibis (Bubuicus), 464. 

— coromandus (Bubuicus), 464. 
Ibis, Glossy, 440. 

— , Indian Black, 438? 

— leucoeephalus, 450. 

— leucoeephalus leucoeephalus, 
450. 

— , Tenasserim Blaek, 439. 

— , White, 436. 

Ibis-Bill, 406. 

ichthyaetus (Ichthyophaga), 82., 

— ichthyaetus (Ichthyophaga), 82- 

— plumbiceps (Ichthyophaga), 84. 
Ichthyophaga humilis humilis, 84- 

— humilis plumbeus, 85. 

— ichthyaetus, 82. 

— ichthyagtuB_ichthyaetus, 82. 

— iehthyafitus-plumbiceps, 84. 
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lehthyophaga nanus, 84. 

— nanus nanus, 84. 

— nanua phimbeus, 85. 
Ictinaetus malayensis, 59. 

— malayensis perniger, 59. 
impejanus (Lophophorus), 217. 
Imperial Eagle, 47. 

— Pigeon, Ceylon Green, 142. 
- — Pigeon, Green, 140. 

— Pigeon, Grey-headed, 138. 

— Pigeon, Indian Green, 141. 

— Pigeon, Malayan Green, 140. 

— Pigeon, Malayan Purple- backed, 
137. 

— Pigeon, Nepal Maroon-backed, 
]37. 

— Pigeon, Nicobar Green, 143. 

— Pigeon, Pied, 143. 

— Pigeon, Purple- backed, 137. 

— Pigeon, Sonthem Brown- backed, 
139. 

— Sand-Grouse, 177. 
imperialis (Ardea), 468, 
Impeyan Pheasant, 217. 
Indian Banded Crake, 205. 

— Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove, 173. 

— Black-created Baza, 120. 

— Black Eagle, 59. 

— Black Ibis, 438. 

— Black Partridge, 257. 

— Black-necked Stork, 443. 

— Black-winged Kite, 93. 

— Blue Rock -Pigeon, 149. 

— Blue-breasted Banded Rail, 291. 

— Brahminy Kite, 86. 

— Bustard, Great, 331. 

— Bustard-Quail, Common, 284. 

— Cattle-Egret, 464. 

— Chukar, 253. 

— Common Sand-Grouse, 185. 

— Courser, 345. 

— Crested Hawk-Eagle, 62. 

— Crested Honey -Buzzard, 116. 

— Created Serpent-Eagle, Northern, 
70. 

— Darter, 431. 

— Emerald Dove, 146. 

— Fantail Snipe, 419. 

— Green Imperial Pigeon, 141. 

— GriHon Vulture, 8. 

— Hobby, 34. 

— Kentish Plover, 389. 

— Kestrel, 44. 

— Kite, Black-eared, 92. 

— Kite, Lwge, 92. 

— Large Cormorant, 425 . 

— Large Grey-headed Fishing- 
Eagle, 82. 

— Larger Button-Quail, 287. 



Indian Lesser Crested Tern, 369. 

— Little Brown Dove, 165. 

— Littie Button-Quail, 286. 

— Little Grebe, 521. 

— • Little Green Heron, 473. 

— Little Ringed Plover, 392. 

— Long-billed Vulture, 11. 

— Moorhen, 308. 

— Orange-breasted Green Pigeon^ 
130. 

— Painted Snipe, 323. 

— Pond-Heron, 470. 

— Pratincole, Large, 349. 

— Pratincole, Small, 351. 

— Purple Gailinule, 312. 

— Red Jungle-fowl, 197. 

— Red Spur-Fowl, 226. 

— Red Turtle -Dove, 170. 

— Red-headed Merlin, 35. 

— Red-wattled Lapwing, 397. 

— Reef-Heron, 467- 

— Ring-Dove, 168. 

— River-Tem, 370. 

— Rufous Turtle-Dove, 161. 

— Rufous Turtle-Dove, Northern, 
160. 

— Sarus Crane, 328. 

— Shag, 428. 

— Shikra, 103. 

— Skimmer, 384. 

— Small Spotted Eagle, 52. 

— Smaller Egret, 461. 

— Sparrow -Hawk, 110. 

— Spoonbill, 433. 

— Spot-bill, 508. 

— Spotted Dove, 162. 

— Stone-Plover, 340. 

— Tawny Eagle, 49. 

— Whtakered Tern, 359. 

— White-backed Vulture, 15. 

— White-legged Falconet, 38. 
indiea (Chaleophaps), 146. 

— (Sypheotides), 334. 

— indiea (Chaleophaps), 146. 

— robinsoni (Chaleophaps), 148. 
indieus (Anser), 496. 

— (Gyps), 11. 

— (Lobivanellus), 397. 

— (Metopidius), 319. 

— (Pteroeles), 178. 

— aigneri (Lobivanellus), 399. 

— atronuchalis (Lobivanellus), 400- 

— indieus (Gyps), 11. 

— indieua (Lobivanellus), 397. 

— jonesi (Gyps), 14. 

— nudiceps (Gyps), 13. 
Indo-Chinese Sparrow- Hawk, 115. 
indua (Haliaatur), 86. 

— indus (Haliastur), 86. 
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Indus intermedins (Haliastur), 88. 
insignia (Neohierax), 39. 
- — insignia (Neohierax), 39. 
intermedia (Egretta), 461. 

— intermedia (Egretta), 461. 
Ithaginis cruentus, 225. 
Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 483. 

— minutua, 479. 

— minutus minutua, 470. 

— sinensis, 481. 

— sinensis sinensis, 481, 



Kite, Common Pariah, S3. 
— , Indian Black- winged, 93. 
— , Indian Brahminy, 86. 
— , Large Indian, 92j 
— , Malay Brahminy J 88. 
Koklas Pheasant, 205. 
i. — Pheasant, Almora; 205. 
Sr- Pheasant, Kashmir, 207. 
Kora, 310. 
Kyah, 265. 



Jaeana, Bronze -winged, 319. 

— , Pheasant- tailed, 322. 

Jacanse, 319. 

Jacanids, 319. 

Japanese Kestrel, 43. 

Javan Barred Ground-Dove, 178. 

— Bustard-Quail, 281. 

— Honey -Buzzard, 116. 

— Whiskered Tern, 361. 
javanica (Dendrpcygna), 499. 
javanicus (Leptoptilos), 448. 
jerdoni (Baza), 122. 

— ceylonensis (Baza), 123. 

— jerdoni (Baza), 122. 
jugger (Falco), 27. 
Jungle Bush-Quail, 240. 
Jungle-fowl, Burmese, 199. 
— , Ceylon, 200. 

— , Grey, 199. 

— . Indian Red, 197. 

— , Red, 197. 



Kachin Hill- Partridge, 247. 
Kalij Pheasant, Arakan, 214. 

— Pheasant, Black-backed, 210. 

— Pheasant, Black-breasted, 212. 

— Pheasant, Nepal, 210. 

— Pheasant, White- breasted, 208. 
Kashmir Koklas Pheasant, 207, 
Kentish Plover, 387. 

— Plover, Indian, 389. 
Kestrel, 41. 

— , Burmese, 43. 

— , Himalayan, 41. 

— , Indian, 44, 

— , Japanese, 43. 

kieneri (Lophotriorchis), 57. 

— kieneri (Lophotriorchis), 57. 
Kite, Blefck, 89. 

— , Black -eared Indian, 92. 
— , Black-winged, 93. 
— , Brahminy, 86. 



laetea (Glareola), 351. 

Ladai Blue Bock-Pigeon, 148. 

lafayettii (Qallus), 200. 

Laggar Falcon, 27, 

Lammergeyer, 20. 

Lapwing, Burmese Bed- wattled, 

400. 
— , Indian Bed-wattled, 397. 
— , Mekran Red- wattled, 399. 
— , Bed-wattled, 397. 
— , Yellow-wattled, 401. 
Large Cormorant, 425, 

— Cormorant, Indian, 425. 

— Crested Tern, 360. 

— Crested Tern, Ceylon, 308. 

— Crested Tern, Chinese, 368. 

— Crested Tern, Mekran, 306. 

— Egret, 459. 

— Egret, Eastern, 459. 

— Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle, 82. 

— Grey-headed Fishing-Eagle, 
Indian, 82. 

— Indian Kite, 92. 

— Indian Pratincole, 349. 

— Pin-tailed Sand-Grouse, 183. 

— Pin-tailed Sand- Grouse, Persian, 
183. 

— Sand-Grouse, 177. 

— Whistling Teal, 502. 
Larger Button-Quail, 287. 

— Button-Quail, Indian, 287. 

— White Scavenger Vulture, 17. 
Laridae, 355. 

Larus brunnicephalus, 355. 

— genei, 358. 

— hemprichii, 357. 
Leptoptilos dubius, 445. 

— javanicus, 448. 
Lerwa lerwa, 276. 
lerwa (Lerwa), 276. 

Lesser Crested Serpent-Eagle, 72. 

— Crested Tern, 369, 

— Crested Tern, Indian, 369. 

— Floriean, 334, 

— Sand-Plover, 393. ' 

— Sand-Plover, Earnirs, 393. 
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Lesser Whistling Teal, 409, 
leucocephalus (Ibis), 450. 

— leucocephalus (Ibis), 450. 
leucogaster (Haliaetus), 78. 
leucomelanus (Geruweus), 210. 
leuconota (Columba), 152, 

— leuconota (Columba), 152. 
Jeucopareia indica (Chlidonias), 

359. 

— javaniea (Chlidonias), 381. 

— leggei (Chlidonias), 350. 
Leueopolius alexandrinus, 387. 

— alexandrinus alexandrinus, 387. 

— alexandrinus seebohmi, 389. 
leucorodia (Platalea), 433. 

— major (Platalea), 433. 
leueoryphus (Haliaetua), 79. 
leuphotes (Baza), 120. 

— burmana (Baza), 121, 

— leuphotes (Baza), 120. 
lichensteinii (Pteroclea), 180. 

— arabicus (Pteroclea), 180. 
Likh, 334. 

Limicols, 387. 

LimnaBtops cirrhatus andamanen- 
sis, 85. 

— cirrhatus ceylanensis, 64. 

— cirrhatus cirrhatus, 62, 

■ — - cirrhatus limnaetus, 64. 

— nipalensis kelaarti, 68. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 66. 
lineatus (Gennseus), 215. 

— lineatus (Gennseus), 215. 

— oatesi (Gennseus/, 218, 

— sharpei (Gennseus), 217. 
Little Bittern, 479. 

— Brown Dove, 165. 

■ — Brown Dove, Iudian, 165. 
- — Brown Dove, Persian, 167. 

— Button-Quail, Indian, 288. 

— Cormorant, 420. 

— Cuckoo- Dove, 175. 

■ — Cuckoo-Dove, Burmese, 175. 

— Egret, 402. 

— Grebe, 521. 

— Grebe, Indian, 521. 

— Green Heron, 473. 

■ — Green Heron, Andaman, 475. 

— Green Heron, Indian, 473. 

— Ringed Plover, 391. 

— Ringed Plover, European, 391. 

— Ringed Plover, Indian, 392. 

— Tern, 377. 

livia intermedia (Columba), 140. 

— negleota (Columha), 148. 
Hviventer (Butastur), 77. 
Lobipluvia malabariea, 401. 
Lobivanellus indieus, 397. 

- — indieus aigneri, 399. 



Lobivanellus indieus atronuchalis, 
400. 

— indieus indicua, 307. 
Long-billed Vulture, II. 

— Vulture, Himalayan, 14. 

— Vulture, Indian, 11. 

— Vulture, Northren, 13. 
Long-legged Buzzard, 97. 
Lophophorus impejanus, 217. 

— sclateri, 219. 
Lophotriorchis kieneri, 57. 

— kieneri kieneri, 57. 
Lophura rufa, 208. 
lumilata (Gallopardix), 229. 



macrolopha (Pucrasia), 205. 

— biddulphl (Pucrasia), 207. 

— macrolopha (Pucrasia), 205. 
Macropygia ruficeps, 175. 

— ruficeps assimilis, 175. 

— rufipennis, 174. 

— unchall, 173. 

— unchall tusalia, 173. 
maeulatus tanki (Turnix), 2S7. 
magnirostris (Orthoramphus), 344, 
■ — magnirostris (Ortboramphus), 

344. 
malabariea (Lobipluvia), 401. 
malaccensis (Polyplectron), 197. 
Malay Bittern, 477. 

— Brahbnuy Kite, 88. 

— Peacock. Pheasant, 107. 
Malayan Banded Crake, 207. 

• — Green Imperial Pigeon, 140. 

— Grey-headed Fishing-Ealge, 84. 

— Pink-necked Green Pigeon, 133. 

— Purple-backed Imperial Pigeoo, 
137. 

malayensis (Ictinaetus), 59, 

— pemiger (IctinaStus), 59. 
maldivarum (Glareola), 349. 

— maldivarum (Glareola), 349. 
Mallard, 506. 

mandellii (Arborophila), 251. 
Manipur Barred -back Pheasant, 
202. 

— Bush-Quail, 244. 
manipurensis, (Cryptoplectron),244. 

— manipurensis (Cryptoplectron), 
244. 

Marbled Teal, 512. 
Martnaronetta angustirostris, 512, 
Maroon -hacked Imperial Pigeon, 

Nepal, 137. 
Masked Pinfoot, 318. 
Mecran Grey Partridge, 269. 
Megapode, 277. 
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Megapode, Great Nicobar, 280. 
— , Nicobar, 277. 
Megapodiidffi, 277. 
Megapodius nicobariensis, 277. 

— nicobariensis abbotti, 280. 

— nicobariensis nicobariensis, 277. 
Mekran Large Crested Tern., 366. 

— Red-wattled Lapwing, 399. 
melanocephalus (Threskiornis), 436. 

— (Tragopan), 222. 
melanogaster (Anhinga), 431. 
melanogastra (Sterna), 372. 
melanoleucus (Circus), 96. 

— (Microhierax), 38. 

— melanoleucus (Mierohterax), 38. 
melanolophus (Gorsakius), 477. 

— melanolophus (Gorsakius), 477. 
melanotic (Gennsus), 210. 

— (Sarkidiornis), 488. 
merganser (Mergus), 510. 

— orientalis (Mergus), 616. 
Merging, 516. 

Mergus merganser, 516. 

— merganser orientalis, 516, 
Merlin, Indian Red -headed, 35. 
— , Red-headed, 35. 
Mesopotamian Ternlet, 379. 
Metopidius indicus, 310. 
Microhierax ccerulescens, 37. ' 

— cremlescens bu,rtnanicus, 37. 

— fringillarius, 36. 

- — melanoleucus, 38. 

— melanoleucus melanoleucus, 38. 
migrans (Milvus), 89. 

— govinda (Milvus), 89. 

— lineatus (Milvus), 92. 
Milvus migrans, 89. 

— migrans govinda, 89. 

— migrans lineatus, 92. 
minutus (Ixobrychus), 479. 

— roinutus (Ixobrychus), 479. 
Mishmi Horued Pheasant, 220. 

— Monal, 219. 
monachus (jEgypius), 3. 
Monal, 217. 

— , Mishmi,219. 

mongolus (Cirrepidesmus) , 393. 

— atrifrons (Cirrepidesmus), 393. 
Moorhen, 308. 

— , Indian, 308. 

Mrs. Hume's Pheasant, 202. 

Muscadivora senea, 140". 

— retiea xn«u, 140. 

— :enea insularis, 143. 

— Eeneq pusilla, 142. 

— Eenea sylvatica, 141.~ 
mutieus (Pavo), 192. 
Myriaticivora bieolor, 143. 
- — bieolor bieolor, 143. 



Naga Hills Grey- be(Iied Tragopan, 

224. 
Nakhta, 488. 
nanus (Iehthyophaeja), 84. 

— nanus (Iehthyophaga), 84. 

, — phimbeus (Ichthifophaga), 85. 
*t nemorieola (Capellaj, 416. 
>Neobierax insignis, 39. 

— insignis insignis, 39. 
Neophron percnopterus, 17. 

— percnopterus ginginianus, 17. 

— percnopterus percnoptsrus , 17. 
Nepal Feather- toed Hawk -Eagle, 

60. 

— Kalij Pheasant, 210. 

— Maroon-backed Imperial Pigeon, 
137. 

Nepalese Snow-Pigeon, 152. 
Nettapus coromandelianus, 493. 
Nettion olbogulare, 511. 
Nicobar Green Imperial Pigeon, 
143. 

— Hackled Pigeon, 144. 

— Megapode, 277. 

* — Megapode, Great, 280. 
nicobarica (Catenas), 144. 

— nicobarica (Calcenas), 144. 
nicobariensis (Megapodius), 277. 

— abbotti (Megapodius), 280. 

— nicobariensis (Megapodius), 277. 
niger (Phalacrocorax), 429. 
Night-Heron, 475. 

nigrieeps (Choriotis), 331. 
nigricollis (Grus), 326. 
— ■ nigricollis (Podieeps), 520. 
nigrolineata (Rallus), 295. 
Nilgiri Wood- Pigeon, 154. 
nilotiea (Geloehelidon), 364. 

— nilotiea (Geloehelidon), 364. 
nipalensis (Aquila), 48. 

— (Nisaetus), 66. 

— kelaarti (Limnaetops), 68. 
— ■ kelaarti (Nisaetus), 68. 

— kelaarti (Spi2aetus) , 68. 

— nipalensis (Aquila) ,*i 8. 

— nipalensis (Limnaetops), 06. 

— nipalensis (Nisaetus), 66. 

— nipalensis (Spizaetus), 66. 
Nisaetus andamanensis, 65. 

— cirrhatus, 62. 

— cirrhatus ceylanensis, 64, 

— cirrhatus cirrhatus, 62. 

— cirrhatus Jimnaetus, 64. 

— nipalensis, 06, 

— nipalensis kelaarti, 68. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 66. 
nisus (Aceipiter), 110, 

— melanoschistus (Aceipiter), 
110. _ — 
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Northern Beara Sparrow-Hawk, 
113. 

— Brown Baza, 122. 
■ — Chukar, 255. 

— Crested Goshawk, 109. 

— Grey Partridge, 289. 

— Indian Crested Serpent-Eagle, 
70. 

— Indian Rufous Turtle-DovB, 100. 

— Long-billed Vulture, 13. 

— Painted Bush-Quail, 243. 

— Painted Partridge, 263. 

— Ruddy Crake, 300. 

— Thick-billed Green Pigeon, 134. 
Nycticorax nycticorax, 475. 

— nycticorax nycticorax, 475. 
nycticorax (Nycticorax), 475. 

— nycticorax (Nycticorax), 475. 
Nyroca rufa, 514. 

— rufa rufa, 514. 



oculea (Caloperdix), 252. 

— oculea (Caloperdix), 252. 
oedienemus (Burhinus), 340. 

— astutus (Burhinus), 342. 

— indieus (Burhinus), 340. 
CEnopopelia tranquebarica, 170. 

— tranquebarica humilis, 171. 

— tranquebarica murmensis, 172. 
— - tranquebarica tranquebarica, 

170. 
Olive-backed Crake, 307. 
Open-Bill, 452. 
Orange-breasted Green Pigeon, 130, 

— Green Pigeon, Ceylon, 131. 

— Green. Pigeon, Indian, 130. 
~ Green Pigeon, Siam, 132. 
orientals (Pterocles), 177. 

— (Streptopelia), 159. 

— ferrago (Streptopelia), 160. 

— raeena (Streptopelia), 161- 

— ortentalis (Streptopelia), 159. 
Orthoramphus magnirostris, 344. 

— magnirostris magnirostris, 344. 
oscitans (Anastomus), 452. 
Osprey, I. 

— .European, 1. 

osfcralegus (Hffimatopus), 390. 

— osculans (Hffimatopus), 390. 
Otides, 331. 

Otididse, 331. 
Oyster- catcher, 390. 
— , Chinese, 390. 



Painted Bush -Quail, 242. 

— Bush-Quail, Northern, 243. 

— Bush-Quail, Southern, 242. 



Painted Partridge, 202J 

— Partridge, Northern, 263. . 

— Partridge, Southern, 202. 

— Sand-Grouse, 178. 

— Snipe, Indian, 323. 

— Spur- Fowl, 229. 

— Stork, 450. 

Pallas's Fishing-Eagle, 79. 
palumbus easiotis (Columba), 153. 
Pamirs Lesser Sand-Plover, 393. 
Pandion haliaetus, 1. 

— haliaetus haliaetus, I. 
Pandionidse,' 1. 
papillosus (Pseudibis), 433. 
Pariah Kite, Common, 89. 
Partridge, Assam Black, 260. 
— , Black, 237. 

— , Indian Black, 257. 

— , Grey, 267. 

— , Mecran Grey, 269. 

— , Northern Grey, 269, 

— , Northern Painted, 263. 

— , Painted, 262. 

— , Seesee, 256. 

— , Sind Black, 259. 

— , Southern Grey, 207. 

— , Southern Painted, 202. 

— , Swamp, 265. 

— , Tibetan, 270. 

Pavo cristatus, 190. 

— mutieus, 192. 
Pavoninse, 190. 
Peacock- Pheasant, 194. 
— , Bhutan, 195. 

— , Burmese, 194. 
— , Malay, 197. 
Peafowl, Burmese, 192. 
— , Common, 190. 
Pegu Bustard-Quail, 286. 
Pelecanidie, 422. 
Pelecanus philippensie, 422. 
Pelican, Spot-billed, 422. 
pennatus (Hieraetus), 56. 
perenopterus (Neophron), 17. 

— ginginianus (Neophron), 17. 

— perenopterus (Neophron), 17. 
Ferdicins!,221. 

Perdicula asiatica, 240. 

— asiatica argoondah, 241. 

— asiatica asiatica, 240. 
Perdix hodgsonise, 270. 

— hodgsonte hodgsonte, 270. 
Peregrine, 24. 

peregrinus (Falco), 24. 
— ■ peregrinator (Falco), 24. 
Peristoropodes, 277. 
Pernis ptilorhynchus, 116. 

— ptilorhynchus rnficollis, 116. 
Persian Chukar, 255. 
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Persian Coro netted Sand -Grouse, 
182. 

— Large Pin -tailed Sand- Grouse, 
183. 

— Littfe Brown Dove, 167. 

— Stone-Plover, 342, 

— Turtle- Dove, 159. 
personata (Heliopais), 310. 
Phobinee, 146. 
Phalacrocoracidoa, 425. 
Phalaerocoracinae, 425. 
Phalaorocorax carbo, 425. 

— carbo sinensis, 425. 

— fuscieollis, 428. 

— niger, 429. 
Phagiaaide, 100. 
Phasianinje, 197. 

Pheasant, Almora Koklas, 205. 

— , Arakan Kalij, 214. 

— , Argus, 193. 

— , Barred-back, 202. 

— , Black-backed Kalij, 210. 

— , Block-breasted Fire-back, 208. 

— , Black -breasted Kalij, 212. 

— , Burmese Silver, 215, 

— , Cheer, 203. 

— , Crimson Homed, 221. 

— , Impeyan, 217. 

— , Kashmir Koklas, 207. 

— , Koklas, 205. 

— , Manipnr Barred-back, 202. 

— , Miahmi Homed, 220. 

— , Mrs. Hume's, 202. 

— , Nepal KaUj, 210. 

— , Prome Silver, 216. 

— , Pucras, 205. 

— , Salween Silver, 217. 

— . Silver, 215. 

— , Western Homed, 222. 

— , White-breasted Kalij, 208. 

Pheasant- tailed Jacana, 322. 

philippensis (Pelecanus), 422. 

Philippine Buddy Crake, 299. 

Phcanicopteri, 486. 

Phoenieopteridse, 486. ' 

Phcenicopterus ruber, 486, 

— ruber antiquorum, 486, 
phcenicopterus (Crocopus), 124. 

— chlorogaster (Crocopus), 126. 
■ — irridifrons (Crocopus), 120, 

— phaenieopterus (Crocopus), 124. 
phcenieurus {Amaurornis), 302. 

■ — chinensis (Amaurornis) 303. 

— insularis (Amaurornis) 304. 

— phcenicurus (Amaurornis). 302. 
pictus (F-rancoUrius), 262. 

— pallidus (Francolinus), 263. 

— pictus (Francolinus), 262. 
Pied Harrier, 90. 



Pied Imperial Pigeon, 143. 
Pigeon, Ashy-headed Green, 128. 
— , Bengal Green, 124. 
— , Burmese Green, J126. 
— , Ceylon Green Irnperial, 142. 
— , Ceylon Orange- breasted Green, 
i, 131. 

V — , Cinnamon-headed Green, 130. 
r — , Green, 124. 
— , Green Imperial, 140. 
— , Grey-fronted Green, 129. 
— , Grey-headed Imperial, 138. 
— , Himalayan Pin-tailed Green, 

135. 
— , Himalayan Wedge-tailed Green, 

13a, 

— , Indian Green Imperial, 141. 

— , Indian Orange -breasted Green, 
130. 

— , Malayan Green Imperial, 140. 

— , Malayan Pink-necked Green, 
133. ' 

— , Malayan Purple -backed Impe- 
rial, 137. 

— , Nepal Maroon-backed Imperial, 
137. 

— , Njcobar Green Imperial, 143. 

— , Nicobar Hackled, 144. 

— , Northern Thick-billed Green, 
134. 

— , Orange-breasted Green, 130. 

— , Pied Imperial, 143. 

— , Pink-necked Green, 133. 

— , Pin-tailed Green, 135. 

— , Pompadour Green, 127. 

— , Purple-backed Imperial, 137. 

— , Siam Orange -breasted Green, 
132. 

— , Southern Brown-backed Impe- 
rial, 139. 

— , Southern Green, 120. 

— , Sumatran Cinnamon-headed 
Green, 130. 

— , Thick-billed Green, 134. 

— , Wedge -tailed Green, .136. 

Pink-headed Duck, 491. 

Pink-necked Green Pigeon, 133. 

— Green Pigeon, Malayan. 133. 
pintadeanus (Francolinus), 264. 

— phayrei (Francolinus), 264. 
Pintail Snipe, 421. 
Pin-tailed Green Pigeon, 135. 

- — Green Pigeon, Himalayan, 135. 

— Sand-Grouse, Large, 183. 

— Sand -Grouse, Persian Large, 183. 
Platalea leucorodia, 433. 

— leucorodia major, 433. 
Plalaleas, 433. ' 
PlataleidfB, 433._ 
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platyrhyncha (Anas), 506. 

— platyrhynclia (Anas), 506. 
Pleetropterinai, 488. 
Plegadidse, 436. 

Plegadis falcinellus, 440. 

— falcinellus falcinellus, 140. 
Plover, European Little Ringed, 

391. 
— , Indian Kentish, 389. 
— , Indian Little Ringed, 392. 
—.Kentish, 387. 
— , Little Ringed, 391, 
— , Spur-winged, 395. 
Pochardj White-eyed, 514, 
Podieepidse, 518. 
Podiceps cristatua, 513. 

— cvistatus cristatus, 516. 

— nigricollis, 520. 

— nigricollis nigricollis, 520, 

— rufieollis, 521. 

— rufieollis capensts, 521. 
pceeilorhyncha (Anas), 508. 
- — haringtoni (Anas), 510. 

— poecilorhyncha (Anas), 50S. 
' poliocephalus (Porphyrio), 312. 

— poliocephalus (Porphyrio), 312. 
Polypleetron bic&lcaratum, 194. 

— biealcaraturn bakeri, 195. 

— biealcaratuni biealcaratuni, 194. 
- — malflceenais, 197. 

pomarina (Aquila), 52. 

— hastata (Aquila), 52. 
pompadora (Dendrophassa), 127. 

— afflnis (Dendrophaasa), 129. 

— phayrei (Dendrophaasa), 12S. 

■ — pompadora (Dendrophassa), 127. 

Pompadour Green Pigeon, 127. 

Pond-Heron, Chinese, 472. 

— , Indian, 470, 

pondicerianua (Franeolinus), 267, 

— interpositus (Franeolinus), 269. 

— mecranensis (Franeolinus), 269, 

— pondicerianua (Franeolinus), 267. 
Pondicherry Vulture, 5. 
Porphyrio poliocephalus, 312. 

— poliocephalus poliocephalus, 312. 
Porzana pusilla pusilla, 293. 
pratincola {Glareola), 348. 

■ — ■ pratincola (Glareola), 348. 
Pratincole, Collared, 348. 
— , Large Indian, 349. 
— , Small Indian, 351. 
Pre-Charadriinse, 387. 
Prome Silver Pheasant, 210. 
Pseudibis davisoni, 439. 

— papillosus, 438. 
Pseudogyps bengalensis, 15. 
Pterocles alchata, 183. 

- — alchata caudacutus, 183. 



Pterocles eoronatus, 182. 
- — coronatus atratus, 182. 

— exustua, 185. 

— exustus erlangeri, 185. 
-• — indicus, 178. 

— liehtensteinii, 180. 

— liehtensteinii arabicus, 180. 

— orientalis, 177. 

— senegallus, 187. 
Pterocletes, 177. 
Pteroclid*, 177. 
ptilorhynchus (Pernis), 116. 

— rufieollis (Pernis), 116. 
Pueras Pheasant, 205. 
Puerasia macrolopha, 205, 

— macrolopha biddulphi, 207. 

— macrolopha macrolopha, 205- 
pulchrieollis (Columba), 156. 
puniceus (Alsocomus), 157. 
Purple Gallinule, 312. 

— Gallinule, Indian, 312. 

— Heron, 455. 

— Heron, Eastern, 455. 

— Wood-Pigeon, 157. 
Purple-backed Imperial Pigeon, 

137. 

— Imperial Pigeon, Malayan, 137.. 
purpurea (Ardea), 455. 

■ — manillensis (Ardea), 455, 
pusilla pusilla (Porzana), 293. 
Pygopodes, 518. 



Quail, Black -breasted, 238. 

— , Blue- breasted, 234. 

- — , Chinese Blue -breasted, 234. 

— , Common Grey, 230. 

— , Grey, 230, 



Rail, Audaman Banded, 298. 
— , Andaman Blue-breasted 

Banded, 293. 
— , Blue-breasted Banded, 291, 
— , Indian Blue-breasted Banded,, 

291. 
Rain-Quail, 238. 
Rallidse, 289, 
Rallina canning!, 298. 

— euryzonoidea, 295. 

— euryzonoides nigrolineata, 295. 

— fasciata, 297. 

— auperciliaris superciliaris, 295. 
Rallus aquatieus, 289. 

— aquatieus korejewi, 289. 

— nigrolineata, 295. 
rapax (Aquila), i%. 

— vindhiana (Aquila), 49. 
recurvirostris (Esacus), 343. 
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Red Jungle-fowl, 197. 

— Jungle-fowl, Indian, 197. 

— Spur-Fowl, 228. 

— Spur-Fowl, Aravali, 228. 

— Spur-Fowl, Indian, 226. 

— Spur-Fowl, Travancore, 228. 

— Turtle-Dove, 170. 

— TuriJe-Dove, Burmese, 17]. 

— Turtle-Dove, Indian, 170. 

— Turtle-Dove, Sikkim, 172. 
Red-breasted Hill Partridge, 251. 
Red-headed Merlin, 35. 

— Merlin, Indian, 35. 
Red-legged Falcon, Eastern, 10. 

— Falconet, 37. 

— Falconet, Burmese, 37. 
Red- watt led Lapwing, 397. 

— Lapwing, Burmese, 400. 

— Lapwing, Indian, 307. 

- — Lapwing, Mekran, 397. 
Redshank, 111. 
Reef-Heron, 465. 
— , Eastern, 405. 
— , Indian, 467. 
Rhinoptilus bitorquatus, 347. 
Rhodonessa caryophyllacea, 491. 
Ring-Dove, 153. 
— , Burmese, 169. 
— , Indian, 168. 

Ringed Plover, European Little, 
391, 

— Plover, Indian Little, 302. 

— Plover, Little, 391. 
River-Tern, Indian, 370. 
River-Temlet, 378. 
Rock Buah-Quaii, 241. 
Rock-Pigeon, Blue, 148, 
— , Indian Blue, 149, 
— , Ladak, 148. 
Rollulus roulroul, 233. 
Rostratula benghalensis, 323. 

— benghalensis benghalensis, 323. 
Rosrtratulidie, 323. 

Rosy Tern, 375. 

— Tern, Eastern, 375. 
roulroul (Rollulus), 233. 
ruber (Pnoanieopterus), 466. 

— antiquonim (Phcenicopterus), 
486. 

Ruddy Crake, 290. 

— Crake, Ceylon, 300. 

— Crake, Northern, 300. 

— Crake, Philippine, 299. 

— Sheldrake, 503. 
rufa (Lophura), 208. 

— (Nyroca), 514. 

— rufa (Nyroea), 514. 
nificeps (Macropygia), 175. 

— assimilis (Macropygia), 175. 



rulicoTlis (Podieeps), 521. 

— eapensis (Podieeps), 521. 
rufinus (Buteo), 97. 

— runnus (Buteo.)> 87. 
rufipennis' (Macropygia), 174. 
rufogularis (Arborophila), 248. 

— - intermedia (Arborophila), 249, 

— rufogularis (Arborophila), 248. 
Rufous Turtle-Dove, 159. 

— Turtle-Dove, Indian, 161. 

— Turtle-Dove, Northern Indian, 
160. 

Rufous -bellied Hawk-Eagle, 57, 
— - Hawk-Eagle, Himalayan, 57. 
Rufous- throated Hill -Partridge, 248. 

— Hill-Partridge. Arakan, 249. 

— Hill-Partridge, Sikkim, 248. 
Rufous-winged Buzzard -Eagle, 77. 
rupestris (Columba), 151. 

— turkestaniea (Columba), 151. 
rusticola (Scolopax), 413, 
Rynchopidaa, 384. 
Rynchops albieollis, 384. 



sacra (Demiegretta), 465. 

— sacra (Demiegretta), 465. 
Salween Silver Pheasant, 217. 
Sand-Grouse, Arabian Close -barred, 

ISO. 
—, Black-bellied, 177. 
— , Close-barred, 180. 
— , Common, 185. 
— , Coronetted, 182. 
— , Imperial, 177. 
— , Indian Common, 185. 
— , Large, 177. 
— , Large Pin-tailed, 183. 
—.Painted, 178. 
— , Persian Coronetted, 182. 
— , Persian Large Fin-tailed, 183. 
— , Spotted, 137. 
— , Tibetan, 188. 
Sand-Plover, 351. 
—.Eastern, 387. 
— , Lesser, 393. * - 

— , Pamirs Lesser, 393. 
Sandpiper, Common', 408. 
— , Yellow-legged, 412. 
Sarcogyps calvus, 5, 
Sarkidiomis melanotus, 488. 
Sarus Crane, 328. 

— Crane, Burmese, 330. 

— Crane, Indian, 328. 
satyra (Tragopan), 221. 
saundersi (Sterna), 381. 
Scavenger Vulture, Egyptian, 17. 

— Vulture, Larger White, 17, 

— Vulture-Smaller White, 17. 
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sclateri (Lophophorus), 210, 
Seolopacidre, 408. 
Scolopacinse, 413. 
Scolopax rustieola, 413. 

— rustieola rustieola, 413. 
scutulatus (Asareornis) , 490. 
Sea-Eagle, White-bellied, 78. 
Seesee Partridge, 256. 
senegalensis (Streptopelia), 165. 

— canabayensis (Streptopelia), 185. 

— ermanni (Streptopelia), 167. 
senegallus (Pterocles), 187. 
Serpent-Eagle, Burmese Crested, 73. 
— , Ceylon Crested, 74. 

— , Crested, 70. 

— , Lesser Crested, 72. 

— , Northern Indian Crested, 70. 

severus (Falco), 32. 

— rufipedoides (Falco), 34. 

— severus (Falco), 32. 
Shag, Indian, 428. 
Shahin Falcon, 24. 
Sheldrake, Buddy, 503. 
Shikra, 102. 

— , Burmese, 106. 

— , Car Nieobar, 107. 

— , Ceylon, 102. 

— , Indian, 103. 

— , Sind, 105; 

Short-toed Eagle, 09, 

Siam Orange-breasted Green Pigeon, 

132. 
Sikbim Red Turtle-Dove, 172. 

— Rufous-throated Hill-Partridge, 
248. 

Silver Pheasant, 215. 

— Pheasant, Burmese, 215. 

— Pheasant, Prome, 216. 

— Pheasant, Salween, 217. 
Simla Hill-Partridge, 246. 
Sind Black Partridge, 250. 

— Shikra, 105. 

sinensis (Ixobrychus), 481, 

— sinensis (Ixobrychus), 481. 
Skimmer, Indian, 381. 
Slender Hawk-Eagle, 54, 
Slender-billed Gull, 358. 
Small Indian Pratincole, 351, 

— Spotted "Eagle, 52. 

— Spotted Eagle, Indian, 52. 
Smaller Adjutant, 443. 

— Egret, 461. 

- — Egret, Indian, 461. 

— White Scavenger Vulture, 17. 
Snake-Bird, 431. 

Snipe, 419. 

- — , Common, 419. 

— , Indian Fantail, 410. 

— , Indian Painted, 323. 



Snipe, Pintail, 421. 
— , Solitary, 417, 
Snow-Cock, 271. 
— , Central Tibetan, 274. 
— , Himalayan, 271. 
— , Tibet, 273. 
— , Western Tibet, 273. 
Snow-Partridge, 276. 
Snow-Pigeon, 152. 
— , Nepalese, 152. 
solitaria (Capella), 417. 
Solitary Snipe, 417. 
sonneratii (Gallus), 199, 
Sooty Gull, 357. 

Southern Besra Sparrow-Hawk, 112. 
■ — Brown-backed Imperial Pigeon, 
139. 

— Crested Goshawk, 107. 

— Green Pigeon, 126. 

— Grey Partridge, 267. 

— Painted Bush-Quail, 242. 

— Painted Partridge, 262. 
spadicea (Galloperdix), 226. 

■ — caurina (Galloperdix), 228. 

— spadicea (Galloperdix), 229. 

— stewarti (Galloperdix), 228. 
Sparrow-Hawk, 110, 115. 

— , Besra, 112. 

— , Indian, 110. 

— , Indo-Chinese, 115. 

■ — , Northern Besra, 113. 

— , Southern Beara, 112. 

Speckled Wood-Pigeon, 158. 

Sphenocercus apicaudus, 135. 

— apicaudus apicaudus, 135. 

— sphenurus, 136. 

— sphenurus sphenurus, 136. 
sphenurus (Sphenocereus), 136. 

— sphenurus (Sphenocercus), 136. 
Spilomis eheela albidus, 72. 

— eheela burmanicus, 73. 

— eheela eheela, 70. 

- — eheela spilogaster, 74. 
Spizaetus cirrhatus andamanensis, 
05. 

— eiwhatus ceylanensis, 64, 
- — cirrhatus cirrhatus, 62, 

— cirrhatus limnaetus, 64. 

— nipalensis kelaarti, 68. 

— nipalensis nipalensis, 66. 
Spoonbill, 433. 

— , Indian, 433. 
Spot-bill, 508, 
— , Indian, 508. 
Spot-billed Pelican, 422. 
Spotted Dove, 162. 

— Dove, Burmese, 163. 

— Dove, Ceylon, 165. 

— Dove, Indian, 162. 
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Spotted Dove, Yunnan, 104. 

— Eagle, Greater. 51. 

— Eagle, Indian Small, 52. 

— Eagle, Small, 52. 

— Sand-Grouse, 187. 
Spur-Fowl, Aravali Red, 228. i 
—, Ceylon, 230. \ 
— , Indian Red, 220. 
—.Painted, 223. 

— , Red, 226. 
— , Tra van core Red, 228. 
Spur-winged Plover, 395, 
Steganopodes, 422. 
stenura (Capella), 421. 
Steppe Eagle, 48. 

— Eagle, Eastern, 48. 
Sterna albifrons, 377. 

— albifrons prsetermissa, 379. 

— albifrons pnsilla, 378, 

— albifrons sinensis^ 377. 

— aurautia, 370. 

— dougslli, 375. 

— dougalli korustes, 375. 

— hirundo, 374. 

— hirnndo tibetaua, 374. 

— melanogastra, 372. 

— saundersi, 381, 

— sumatrana, 383. 

— sumatrana sumatrana, 383. 
Stemidse, 359. 

Stilt, 403. 

Stone-Plover, 340. 

— , Australian, 344. 

— , Great, 343. 

— , Indian, 340. 

— , Persian, 342. 

Stork, Black-necked, 443. 

— , Indian Black-nee keJ. 443. 

— , Painted, 450, 

— , White-necked, 442. 

Streptopelia chinensis, 102. 

— chinensis eeylonensis, 165. 

— ehinensis forresti, 164. 

— chinensis suratensis, 162. 

— chinensis tigrinus, 163. 

— deeaiocto, 108. 

— decaoeto decaoeto, 168. 

— decaoeto xanthocyela, 160. 

— oriontalis, 159, 

— orientalis ferrago, 160. 

— orientals meena, 161. 

— orientalis orientalis, 159. 

— senegalensis, 165. 

■ — senegalensis cambayensia, 165. 

— seuegalensis ermanni, 167. 

— turtur, 159. 

— turtur arenieola, 159. 
striata (Geopelia), 176. 

— (Hypoteuidia), 291. 



striata gularfs (Hypotenidia), 29L 

— obscuriora (Hypotsertidia), 293. 

— striata (Geopelia), 176. 
striatus (ButSorides), 473. 

— javanicus (Butorides), 473. 

— spodiogaster (Butorides), 475. 
struthersii (Ibidorhyncha), 406. 
subbuteo (Falco), 30. 

— centralasije (Falco), 30. 

— streiehi (Ealeo), 31- 
Sumatran Cinnamon -headed Green. 

Pigeon, 130. 
sumatrana (Sterna), 383. 

— sumatrana (Sterna), 383. 
supereiliaris superciliaris (Rallina), 

295. 
stiscitator (Turnix), 231. 

— bengalensis (Turnix), 285. 

— blakistoni (Turoix), 285. 

— interrumpens (Turnix), 286. 
- — isabellinus (Turnix), 2S5. 

— leggei (Turnix), 281. 

— palleseens (Turnix), 286. 

— plumbipes (Turnix), 282, 

— taijoor (Turnix), 284. 
Swallow-Plover, 349. 
Swamp Partridge, 265, 
sylvatiea (Turnix), 286. 

— dussumieri (Turnix), 286. 
Sypheotides indiea, 334. 
Syrmaticus humiffi, 202. 

— huroJse humise, 202. 
Syrrhaptes tibetanua, 188. 



tanfci (Turnix), 287. 

— blanfordi (Turnix), 288. 

— tonki (Turnix), 287. 
Tawny Eagle, 49. 

— Eagle, Indian, 49. 
Teal, Andaman, 511. 

— , Common Whistling, 499. 
: — , Large Whistling, 502. 
— , Lesser Whistling, 499. 
— , Marbled, 512. 
teesa (Butastur), 75. 
Tenasserim Black Ibis, -439. 

— Brown- breasted Hill-Partridge, 
252. 

— Bustard-Quail, 286. 
Tern, B Jack- bellied, 372. 
— , Black -naped, 383. 
— , Caspian, 363. 

— ,- Ceylon Large Crested, 3G8. 

— , Chinese Large Crested, 368. 

— , Common,' 374. 

— , Eastern Rosy ,'375. 

— , Egypiain Gull-billed, 364. 

— , Gull-bitted; 364. 
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Tern, Indian Lesser Crested, 369, 

— , Indian Whiskered, 359. 

— , Javan Whiskered, 361. 

— , Large Crested, 306. 

— , Lesser Created, 369. 

— , Little, 377. 

— , Mekran Large Crested, 360. 

— , Rosy, 375. 

— , Tibetan, 374. 

— , Whiskered, 359. 

Ternlet, 377. 

— , Black-shafted, 381. 

— , Mesopotamian , 370. 

— , White-shafted, 377. 

Tettaogallua himalayensis, 27 1 . 

— himalayensis himalayensis, 271. 

— tibetanus, 273. 

— tibetanus centralis, 274. 

- — tibetanus tibetanus, 273. 
Thalasseus bengalensis, 360. 

— bengalensis bengalensis, 369. 

— bergii, 366. 

— bergii bakeri, 366. 

( — bergii cristata, 368. 
■ — bergii edwardsi, 368. 
Thick-billed Green Pigeon, 134. 

— Green Pigeon, Northern, 134. 
Threskiornis melanocephalus, 436. 
Tibet Snow-Cock, 273. 

— Snow-Cock, Western, 273. 
Tibetan Partridge, 270. 

— Sand-Grouse, 188. 

— Snow-Cock, Central, 274. 

— Tern, 374. 

tibetanus (Syrrhaptes), 188. 

— (Tetraogallus), 273. 

— centralis (Tetraogallus), 274. 

— tibetanus (Tetraogallus), 273. 
tinnuneulus (Cerchneis), 41. 

■ — interstinctus (Cerchneis), 41. 
■ — japonensis (Cerchneis), 43. 
- — japonicus (Cerchneis) , 43 . 

— manchuricus (Cerchneis), 43, 

— objurgatus (Cerchneis), 44. 

— saturatus (Cerchneis), 43. 
torqueola (Arborophila), 245. 

— batemani (Arborophila), 247, 

— millardi (Arborophila), 246. 
torringtonii (Columba), 155. 
totanus (Tringa), 411. 

— totanus (Tringa), 411. 
Tragopan blythi,' 224, 

— blythi blythi, 224. 
.—, Grey-bellied, 224. 

— melanocephalus, 222. 

— , Naga Hills Grey-bellied, 224. 

— satyra, 221. 
tranquebariea (Qinopopelia), 170. 

— humilis (QSnopopelia), 171. 
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tranquebariea murmensis (CBnopo- 
pelia), 172. 

— tranquebariea {(Enopopolia), 170. 
Travaneore Bed Spur-Fowl, 228. 
Treron eurvirostra, 134. 

— curvirostra nipalensia, 134. 
Treroninas, 124. 

Tringa hypoleueos, 408. 

— totanus, 411. 

■ — totamis totanus, 411. 
Tringinse, 408. 
trtvirgatus (Astur), 107. 

— indieuB (Aatur), 109. 

— trivirgatus (Astur), 107. 
Turkestan Hill-Pigeon, 151. 

— Water -Rail, 289. 
Tumicidse, 281. 
Turnix dussumieri, 286. 

— maculatus tanki, 287, 

— suseitator, 281. 

— suseitator bengalensis, 285. 

— suseitator blakistoui, 285. 

— suseitator interrumpens, 286. 

— suseitator isabellinus, 285. 

— suseitator leggei, 281. 

— sucitator pallescens, 280. 

— suseitator plumbipes, 282. 

— suseitator taijoor, 284. 

— sylvatiea, 286. 

— sylvatiea dussumieri, 286. 

— tanki, 287. 

— tanki blanfordi, 288. 

— tanki tanki, 287, 
Turtle-Dove, 150. 

— , Burmese Red, 171. 

— , Indian Red, 170. 

— , Indian Rufous, 161. 

— , Northern Indian Rufous, 160. 

- — , Persian, 159. 

— , Red, 170. 

— , Rufous, 159. 

— , SikkimRed, 172. 

turtur (Streptopel lb), 159. 

■ — arenicola (Streptopelia) , 159. 

Two-barred Courser, 347. 



unchall (Macropygia), 173. 
— tusalia (Macropygia), 173. 
Upland Buzzard, 98. 



Vanellinse, 395, 

vereda (Eupodella), 387. 

vernans (Dendrophassa), 133. 

— griseicapilla (Dendrophassa), 133. 
virgatus (Accipiter), 112. 

— aifinis (Accipiter), 113. 

— besra (Accipiter), 112. 

2S 
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vulpinus (Buteo), 100. 

Vulture, Altai Bearded, 23. 

— , Black, 5. 

— , Cinereous, 3. 

— , Egyptian Scavenger, 17. 

— , Griffon, 8. 

— , Himalayan Bearded, 20. '(, 

— , Himalayan Griffon, 9. I 

— , Himalayan Long-billed, 14, 

— , Indian Griffon, 8, 

— , Indian Long-billed, 11. 

— , Indian White -backed, 15. 

— , Larger White Scavenger, 17. 

— , Long-billed, 11. 

- — > Northern Long-billed, 13. 

— , Pondicherty, 5. 

— , Smaller White Scavenger, 17. 



wallichii (Catreu3), 203. 
Water-cock, 310. 
Water-Hen, Andaman White- 
breasted, 304, 
— , Ceylon White-breasted, 302. 
— , Chinese White- breasted, 303. 
— , White-breasted, 302. 
Water-Raj], 289. 
— , Turkestan, 280. 
Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 136. 

— Green Pigeon, Himalayan, 136. 
Western Horned Pheasant, 222. 

— Tibet Snow-Cock, 273. 
Whiskered Tern, 359. 

— Tern, Indian, 359. 

— Tern, Javan, 361. 
Whistling Teal, Common, 499. 

— Teal, Large, 602. 

— Teal, Lesser, 490. 
White Ibis, 436. 



White-backed Vulture, Indian, 16. 
White-bellied Heron, Great, 468, 

— Sea- Eagle, 78. 
White-breasted Water-Hen, 302. 
— -Water-Hen, Andaman, 304. 

— Water-Hen, Ceylon, 302. 

— Water-Hen, Chinese, 303. 
White-cheeked Hill-Partridgo, 250. 
White-created Kahj Pheasant, 205. 
White-eyed Buzzard-Eagle, 75. 

— Pochard, 514. 
White-legged Falconet, 38. 

— Falconet, Indian, 38. 
White -necked Stork, 442. 
Whito-shuftod Tornlot, 377. 
White-tailed Fishing-Eagle, 79. 
White-winged Wood-Duck, 490. 
Woodcock, 413. 

Wood -Duck, White- winged, 490. 
Wood -Partridge, Crested, 233, 
— , Ferruginous, 252. 
Wood-Pigeon, 158. 
— , Ashy, 156. 
— , Ceylon, 155. 
— , Eastern, 153. 
— , Nilgiri, 154. 
— , Pueple, 157. 
Wood-Snipe, 416. 



Xenorhynchus asiaticus, 443. 
— asiaticus asiaticus, 443. 



Yellow Bittern, 481. 
Yellow-legged Sandpiper, 412. 
Yellow- wattled Lapwing, 401. 
Yunnan Bamboo -Partridge, 231. 
— Spotted Dove, 164. 
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